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X  H£  general  plan  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  what  was  at  first  in- 
tended ;  without,  therefore,  this  explanation,  it  may  be  liable  to  animad- 
version. My  original  object  was  to  publish  nothing  more  than  the  result 
of  certain  geological  researches  conducted  in  Shetland,  with  an  Essay  on 
Stratification,  iUuatrative  of  the  views  on  which  an  explanation  of  the  com- 
plicated distribution  of  the  rocka  of  these  islands  would  be  attempted.  Un- 
der this  arrangement,  many  pages  had  been  panted  off,  when,  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  work  of  this  kind,  piurely  mineralogical,  could  only  bear  refe- 
rence to  a  very  limited  class  of  readers,  it  was  recommended  to  me  to  extend 
my  plan,  by  including  a  popular  account  of  the  Scenery  and  Manners  of  the 
country,  and  a  particular  notice  of  its  Antiquities.  I  was  eventually  indu- 
ced to  comply  with  this  request^  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  awkwardness 
of  allowing  matter  of  a  lighter  kind  to  mingle  with  investigations  purely 
scientific ;  but  in  order  to  obviate,  in  some  degree,  the  inconvenience  of  the 
arrangement  that  resulted  from  an  alt^ed  system,  the  miscdllaneous  account 
of  the  country^  ^is  printed  in  a  larger  type,  and  being  completely  separated 
fi!om  th«  Geolc^,  each  department  of  the  book  may  be  easily  read  as  a 
detadied  work. 


VI  PREFACE, 


Respecting  the  various  subjects  treated  of  a  few  words  may  be  said.  Of 
the  Antiquities  which  were  to  be  investigated,  none  are  so  singular  as 
those  that  relate  to  the  Udal  Sjrsteni,  and  to  the  process  of  Feudaliza^ 
tion  which  took  place  in  Shetland  and  Orkney.  Into  this  curious  research 
I  inadvertently  plunged,  and  the  task  of  reconciling  opposite  statements, 
and  of  arranging  the  materials  that  came  into  my  possession,  has  been  infi* 
nitely  beyond  what  could  be  calculated  upon,  having  been  such  as  to  induce 
a  consumption  of  time,  that,  being  totally  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  proper 
pursuits,  nothing  can  repay.  I  may,  indeed,  truly  state  my  case  to  be  that  of 
an  illustrious  townsman  of  my  own,  who,  in  a  work  executed  with  a  learning 
to  which  I  can  have  no  pretensions,  however  great  may  have  heen.  my  trouble, 
has  remarked,  that,  *'  had  he  foreseen  the  fiiU  extent  of  his  scheme  at  first,  he 
should  never  have  had  the  hardiness  to  form  it ;  had  he  foreseen  in  any  part 
of  the  execution  the  time  and  the  labour  which  the  rest  would  have  cost 
him,  he  had  certainly  shrunk  back  from  the  attempt,  and  had  closed  the 
whole  work  immediately ;  but  he  proceeded  on  the  model  before  him,  ever 
flattering  himself,  that  a  few  months  more  would  dismiss  him  from  the  em- 
ploy, and  remit  him  again  to  those  professional  studies  which  he  had  very 
unwittingly  deserted  *." 

With  the  exception  of  my  account  of  the  Geology  of  Shetland,  and  the 
ancient  Udal  System  of  the  country,  all  the  other  matter  may  be  consider- 
ed as  of  a  popular  diaracter.  A  view  is  given  of.  the  manners  and  state 
of  a  country,  which^  in  their  simplicity,  do  not  a  little  resemble  what  the 
mo&t  improved  districts  of  England  and  Scotlai>d  must  have  been  many 
centuries  ago.  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  A^culture  of  these  islands,  I  have 
rather  dwelt  upon  the  curious  features  attending  it,  than  imitated  prior 
visitors  by  pointing  out  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  natives,  indeed,  as  husbandmen,  differ  little  from  that  humble  state 


*  Mr  Whittaksr  of  Manchester^  in  the  Pie&ce  to  his  History,  Sec.  4to,  voL  i. 
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of  advancement,  whidi  has  been  so  well  described  in  a  Teutonic  poem 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  original  of  which,  along  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, appears  in  a  recent  work,  illustrative  of  ancient  Scandinavian  man- 
ners. 

Baum  dlu  thau  ^  Suis  rebus  content! 

Biuggu  oc  undu,—  Domos  edificarunt  et  liberos  genuerunt,— 

Idgdu  garda  Saspibus  segetes  dngebant, 

akra  toddu  Agros  obHmabant, 

unnu  at  svinum  Sues  nutriebant, 

geita  gsettu  Capras  custodiebant, 

oc  grdfu  torf.  Et  cespites  effodiebanl.^ 

Song  ofKi'ng  Eric  *. 

There  has,  in  fact,  been  scarcel  y  any  exertion  made  until  very  recently,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  year  1742,  the 
Earl  of  Morton  had  interest  sufficient  to  bring  in  a  bill,  whereby  he 
obtained  a  discharge  of  the  reversion  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  Crown, 
for  the  sum  on  account  of  which  he  held  them  in  pledge,  pleading  that  the 
emoluments  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgage,  and 
promising  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  these  islands,  by  draining  lochs, 
and  establidiing  fisheries  and  manu&ctories.  These  chimerical  schemes, 
however,  it  is  needless  to  add,  were  never  put  into  execution.  But  about 
seven  years  ago,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Shetland  was  formed,  the  in- 
stitution of  which  ought  deservedly  to  be  considered  as  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  Ijhis  country.  The  effect  of  a  number  of  well-educated  indivi- 
duals of  rank  and  property  meeting  together  to  consult  on  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  several  districts  in  which  they  reside,  cannot  but  be 
&vourable  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  the  community.  At  the  same 
time,  the  introduction  of  a  better  state  of  husbandry,  which  is  connected 
with  many  complicated  relations  under  which  the  landholders  stand,  not 
only  to  the  Superior  of  the  country,  but  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  must  necessarily  be  a  very  slow  process.  Yet,  under  all  these 
untoward  circumstances,  the  industry  evinced  by  the  Society  is  scarcely 


*  ninstraticxni  of  Northetn  Antiquities,  printed  at  Edinburgh  A.  D.  1814,  p.  ^. 
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less  than  that  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  early  dvilizer  of  the  North- 
men a  thousand  years  ago : 

oxn  nam  at  temia  Boves  dididt  man8ue£ioere> 

ardr  at  gi'orva  Antra  fabricare, 

li^rat  tunbra  domos  sedificarej 

hladur  at  smida  horrea  stniere^ 

karta  at  giorfa  -currus  parare, 

oc  ke3nra  pl6g.  et  aratro  terrain  vertere. 

Song  of  King  Eric. 

Respecting  the  Fisheries  of  Shetland,  little  more  than  a  popular  view 
is  given  of  them  :  but  to  the  Superstitions  of  the  country,  a  greater  de» 
gree  of  importance  has  been  attached  than  may  be  conceived  necessary ; 
the  motive  for  which  has  been  to  preserve  opinions,  that  in  this  seques- 
tered group  of  islands  seem  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  original  Pa- 
gan tenets  of  the  Scandinavians,  than  are  to  be  found  in  several  districts  of 
Norway  itself. 

The  subjects  to  which  I  have  little^  adverted  are  connected  with  Zoolo- 
gy. This  omission  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  unexpected  extent  to 
which  other  matter  treated  of  has  swelled  the  volume.  For  the  same 
reason,  no  account  is  given  of  the  Botany  and  Meteorology  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Geology  of  Shetland  cost  me  great  pains  to  draw  up ;  my  labour 
was  also  much  impeded,  by  the  wretched  charts  of  these  islands  that  have 
been  published,  so  that  I  was  obliged,  with  the  aid  of  nothing  more  than 
a  pocket  compass,  to  climb  almost  every  point  of  high  land  in  the  country, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  new  draught  fit  for  my  purpose.  The  map,  therefore, 
that  is  now  produced,  appears  so  totally  different  to  any  that  bas  ever  been 
before  engraved,  as  to  have  every  claim  to  the  title  of  a  New  Survey. 
That  it  contains  many  imperfections  is  to  be  expected,  but  I  believe  they 
do  not  affect  it  in  the  least,  in  a  geological  point  of  view  ^. 


*  The  rocks  of  Shetland^  which  I  have  undertaken  to  illustrate^  were  first  examined 
partial! J  bj  Professor  Jajieson^  and  the  work- he  produced,  ia  a  highly  creditable  memo- 
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It  is  to  myself  a  source  of  r^ret,  that  my  investigations  have  been  con* 
fined  to  a  class  of  rocks  (the  primitive),  of  which  Weeneb  appears  to  have 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions.  But  that  no  erroneous  view  may  he 
entertained  of  what  I  have  said  with  r^ard  to  this  truly  great  naturalist, 
I  shall  state  my  conviction,  that  although  his  system  is,  m  several  re6pects> 
open  to  many  strictures,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole^  there  has  been  nothing  pro^ 
posed' Iw  any  other  theorist,  that  has  comprehended  so  many  inductions 
that  appear  perfectly  unobjectionable ;  and  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  rocks  that  he  first  taught,  has  given  to  the  history  of  geological 
scieDce'.a'new  era. 

An  abstract  of  that  part  of  the  present  work,  which  relates  to  the  dis^ 
tribution  of  the  rocks  of  Shetland  was  first  read  to  the  Wemerian  Na- 
tural History  Society,  and  it  was  to  their  active  President,  Frofesscnr 
the  Jameson,  that  1  produced,  as  the  fruits  of  my  voyage  to  Shetland^ 
Chromate  of  Iron.  This  result  of  my  first  Journey  having  been  communi- 
cated to  one  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  its  importance,  he  was,  upon 
examining  the  metal,  so  struck  with  the  quality  and  magnitude  of  the 
masses  which  I  had  brought  over  with  me,  that,  at  his  earnest  request,  1 
consented  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  to  Shetland^  for  the  purpose  of  ren« 
dering  the  discovery  conducive  to  its  interests,  and^  at  the  same  time,  of 
completing  a  Geological  Survey  of  that  country.  In  the  history,  then,  of 
my  labours,  I  have  no  slight  mention  to  make  of  the  encouragement  that 
they  met  with  from  Professor  Jameson,  who,  in  constantly  stimulating 
his  pupils  to  persevere  in  investigating  the  Mineralogy  of  Scotland,  shews 


rial  of  the  early  attention  that  he  paid  to  Geology.  Sina  this  Oenttenvn'sviBit^  Dr  Tbaill 
and  Dr  Fliiiiko  have  vidted  the  country,  eaeh  of  whom  ha«  given  a  very  good  deacarip* 
tion  of  the  districts  which  he  examined.  I  have  made  several  allusions  to  their  researches^ 
whenever  I  had  no  opportutiity  of  directing  my  own  personal  observations  to  the  objects 
that  attracted  their  attention ;  and  have  mentioned,  in  a  particular  manner^  the  more  im- 
portant remarks  that  they  made*  Professor  JamksonIi  account  of  Shetland,  was  published 
above  twenty  years  ago,  being  afterwards  reprinted  in  his  Mineraloipical  Travels  through 
Scotland.  Dr  Traill's  short  notice  of  Shetland  will  be  found  in  Mr  Neill's  Tour,  and 
Dr  Flbminq's  in  Mr  Shirrkff^s  Agricultural  survey  of  Shetland,  and  in  the  paper  on  the 
Rodu  of  Papa  Stonr^given  in  vid.  i  of  the  Wemeriati  TransactionB. 

h 
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in  all  such  instaaoes  a  zeal  that  is  well  calculated  to  prove  the  National 
ntility  of  the  Science  that  he  teaches  with  sadi  success. 

I  may  now»  perhaps,  he  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  had  long,  for  several 
reasons,  ahandoned  the  idea  of  giving  any  fiurthar  account  of  my  investiga- 
tions in  Shetland,  than  were  made  public  through  the  means  of  a  Scienti- 
fic Journal ;  but  the  honorary  token  of  approbation  that  I  received  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Commerce  in  London,  as  a  reward  of  my  discove- 
ry of  the  Chromate  of  Iron,  urged  me  to  ofBer  to  the  public  the  details  of  all 
my  researches,  to  which  the  circumstance  that  they  were  pleased  to  stamp 
with  their  approval,  was  merely  incidental.  Accordingly,  the  present  volume 
comprehends  the  account  of  an  arduous  examination  of  the  nature  and  distri- 
bution of  the  rocks  of  Shetland,  carried  on  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  181 7, 
and  continued  in  the  ensuing  summer,  during  a  period  of  six  months,  the 
chief  obstaeLe  to  it  arismg  from  the  imperfect  maps  that  have  hitherto  been 
rendered  of  the  country.  In  the  process  of  such  a  minute  survey,  it 
can  rarely  fail  to  happen  that  some  conteibutioQ  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  should  not  follow ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  a  truly  pa- 
triotic Society  exists,  whose  approbation  is  the  best  stimulus  that  can  be  gi- 
ven to  the  rmewal  of  exertions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encrease  our  know- 
ledge of  the  mineralogical  productions  of  the  British  kingdom. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  1  have  felt  particularly  obliged  to  Dr 
Bblewst&b  for  the  ready  assistance  that  he  has  always  affcorded  me,  when- 
ever, from  the  uncertainty  that  too  frequently  prevails  in  identifying  mine- 
rals from  their  external  characters  alone,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover their  nature  without  a  chemical  analysis.  It  is,  indeed,  from  opti- 
cal researches  such  as  those  which  he  is  now  pursuing,  that  we  must  expect 
to  see  mineralogy  advanced  to  a  rank  among  the  sciences  that  it  has  hither- 
to failed  in  attaining^ 

As  a  considerable  part  of  this  work  is  historical,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult many  scarce  works,  for  the  loan  of  several  of  which,  I  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr  Pavid  Laikg  of  Edinburgh.  Much  information  has 
be^  given  me  by  the  gentlemen  of  Shetland,  particularly  by  William 
Henderson,  Esq.  of  Bardisten  to  whom  I  would  return  my  wannest  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  interest  and  zeal  he  has  taken  in  procuring  me  ma- 
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tenuis  for  this  work.  From  his  saperimr  intelligence,  relative  to  ihe 
manners  of  the  country,  I  have  derived  much  valuahie  information.  So 
many,  indeed,  have  been  my  obligations  to  this  gentleman,  that  I  should 
be  ungrateful  in  not  mentioning  them  in  a  particular  manner. 

The  attentions  paid  me  during  my  visit  to  Shetland,  I  shall  often  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  acknowledge.    I  may  indeed  safely  aver,  that  the 
grateful  sense  I  entertained  of  them  after  a  first  visit  to  this  country,  had 
no  small  share  in  influencing*  all  my  conduct  subsequent  to  my  tliscovery  of 
the  chromate  of  iron.     Upon  the  result  of  my  journey  \mag  published, 
several  inquiries  were  made  after  this  mineral  on  views  of  qiecvdation ;  but 
as  its  site  was  known  to  no  one  but  mysdf,  I  was  unwilling  to  aflPord  any 
clue  to  the  knowledge  of  it>  until  the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  whoever 
they  might  be,  had  been  apprised  of  an  event  so  important  to  their  interelsts. 
This  was  the  object  of  my  second  visit  to  Shetland ;  and  in  communicating 
every  instruction  in  my  power  relative  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  ore 
that  was  diffiised  in  large  masses  throughout  the  hills  near  iBalta  Sound,  as 
well  as  in  urging  the  importance  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  rocks  in 
which  it  abounded,  I  sought  for  nothing  more  than  to  leave  behind  me 
some  memorial  of  the  visit  of  a  stranger,  happy  to  acknowledge  the  hos^ 
pitaiity  of  this  remote  extremity  of  the  firitish  Islands. 


(    xii    ) 
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NOTICE. 

On  account  of  this  publication  swelling  to  a  nze  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  anti- 
cipated, in  consequence  of  its  enlarged  plan,  I  have  been  obliged,  for  this  reason 
alone,  to  withhold,  under  tlie  form  of  notes,  many  references  and  authorities,  and, 
in  a  f^w  insumces,  the  acknowliedgments  due  to  aythors  fh>m  whom  I  have  derived 
assistance  in  my  descriptions.  I  may  therefore  norw  observe,  that  the  modem  sta- 
tistiGBl-  acoomts  whieh  I  have  chiefly  consulted,  in  order  to  correct  my  tibservations 
on  the.sutjectof  the  hmbandry  and  fidieries  of  the  country,  have  been  those  writ- 
leu,  by  TBOifiAa  I/hmsr^  Esq.  and  by  the  Beveread  MesGm  Mnaiooiir  and  Ba^ 
chAigf;  having  availed  mysetf  HMEe  particularly  of  their  remarks  i|i  my  descvip. 
tion..of  some  of  the  implementa  and.  operations  of  agriculture.  I  have  also  exa* 
mined,  the  observations  on  general  subjects  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr  Neill^s 
Tour,  in  Dr  Ebmonstoke^s  History  of  Shetland,  and  in  Mr  Shirbeff'^s  Agri- 
cultural Survey.  In  reverting  to  the  earlier  state  of  manners  in  Shetland,  the  an- 
cient Countiy  Acts  published  by  Mr  Leisk  of  Uyea  have  suggested  many  inqui- 
ries. 

j^fnch  information  on  the  superst^ons  of  the  country,  I  obtained  while  rambling 
among  the  wild,  sequestered  districts  of  the  west  of  Shetland ;  and  many  of  them 
have,  since  my  return  lo  Scotland,  been  covanwnicated  to  me  by  some  of  my 
friends. 

I  shall  lastly  observe,  that  a  volume  of  Mr  Lowe's  MS.  Tour  having  fallen  into  my 
possession,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  frequently  adverted  to  it.  The  work  was 
drawn  up  with  great  care,  but  from  some  unexplained  cause,  was  never  published, 
while  the  most  important  observations  were  selected  from  it,  (evidently  with  the 
author^s  consent),  and  appeared  in  Mr  Pennant^s  Arctic  Zoolog}-.  After  poor 
Low'^s  MSS.  had  been  thus  freely  drawn  upon,  litde  more  remained  meriting  a 
distinct  publication,  and  the  Tour,  along  with  the  aii^or^s  Fauna  Orcadensis, 
eventually  fell  into  the^hands  of  his  friend  Mr  Paton,  when  they  were  again, 
by  other  writers,  more  or  less  ransacked  for  information.  On  the  occasion  of 
Mr  Paton'^s  decease,  Mr  Low'^s  MSS.  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  when  the 
Fauna  Orcadenns  fortunately  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr  Leach,  who  publish- 
ed it,  with  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  author'^s  memory.  The  Tour  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr  Laing  of  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  myself;  but  there  was  little  matter  left  that  had  not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  been 
long  before  the  public,  the  drawings  being  the  roost  valuable  part  of  the  whole. 
Some  information,  however,  respecting  the  earlier  customs  of  Shetland,  still  i^- 
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mained  that  had  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  had  seen  the  work,  and  it  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  presented  to  tha  public-;  and-tf  I-ha¥e  been  more  particular  in 
referring  to  any  one  individual  that  has  beea  onisulted  than  to  another,  it  has 
been  to  diis  excellent  yet  unfbrtuaale-autbbr,  having  indeed  no  other  wish  than  to 
render  every  tribute  in  my  power  to  departed  merit. 
The  numerous  pUtes  that  are  given  in  the  bodjr  oi  th/Q.worl^j^  ifmeySox  th«,iao^.part 
from  sfighti  sketfike&tbat  I  made>  whieh  w^re  opl^  ori^iiaUy  ip^endfld  £m;  th^  pub- 
lie  eye,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  produced  with  more  ca;p^  fmdisel^ietion. 
New  drawings^  however,  were  maM  trooh  thesst  whik;  I  was  in  Eogliiidf.  by  im.  in- 
genious young  aj?tiat  .^  M(Uiehestei<j  Mit  Paki^t.  Far:ati  gtiginal'  vkwi  I  am.  in- 
debted t»^  tnmds  9xAJ  bmvQ  been.fi»i^oiu«d  m&^^Jimti^j^  bgi^  a  geattemas of  Edin- 
burgh.  A.  small  view  of  Foula,  and*  a  Af^e  /o{  tlk0>  Torsk  fisfa^  ar^:  by  Mr  I.«ow, 
a«d  three  sketches,  viz.  of  the  Cradle  of  Nq^%  tbe  Fort  of  Lerivick^  and  the  JBurgh 
of  Culswick,  have  before  appeared  in  a  Mfigasiiiie  of  the  present  pubU^hers. 


It  ougAi  io  be  particularly  remarked^  that^  on  accotmt  qftJie  necessity  of  observing 
a  certain  order  in  the  geclogicai  description  of  the  varkms  places  examhied^  I  Jbund 
it  impossihlej  in  describing  an  itinerary  through  Shetlandy  conducted  with  the  viexo  of 
noticing  the  miscelUxiieaus  directs  occurring  in  each  successive  district^  to  regukUe  it  by 
the  strict  rules  that  a  regular  diary  of  my  travels  might  demand.  But  having  vi^ 
sited  almost  every  comer  of  Shetland,  l  am  perhaps  erUUled^Jbr  this  reason  oahfy  to 
assume  the  Jiincticns  of  a  guide,  and  to  lead  the  reader  through  the  country  in  the 
route  that  is  most  convenientjbr  ejcaminationy  ratJier  than  in  tlie  order  in  which  I 
passed  trough  it  myself  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  Itinerary  is  divided  into 
distinct  Iters,— a  zcord  laiely  Anglicised,  and  in  common  acceptation  among  a/ntigu^- 
ries,  to  express  a  district  through  which  a  gradual  progress  has  been  made.  In  this 
sense  it  has  T>een  used  by  many  authors,  among  whom  is  Mr  Fenton,  in  his  Histori- 
cal four  through  Pembrokeshire. 

I  may  also  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  while  this  Work  was  in  the  press,' a  new 
novel  by  ihe  ^^  Great  Unkftf^fwrT  was  announced,  with  the  notice  that  the  scene  was  laidT 
in  Shetland  Among  the  many  reasons  that  I  have  had  for  regretting  the  present 
publication,  in  its  enlarged  plan,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  least  of  them,  that  this  volume 
must  appear  cotemporaneous  with  The  Pibate  ;  ^fiyr,  in  adverting  to  the  scenery  and 
manners  of  this  country,  I  am  sensible  that  I  cannot  Jail  to  provoke  a  comparison 
which  must  be  highly  to  my  disadvantage.  Still,  we  owe  so  many  obligations  to  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  Jor  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  us  in  perusing  his  works,  that 
an  author  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  has  incautiously  brought  himself  into  such  a  di-, 
lemma  as  to  stand  as  a  mereJbU  to  the  greatest  ^aU  modem  masters  qfdescriptiork' 
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PRELIMINARY  ESSAY 


ON  THE 


PHENOMENA  OF  STRATIFICATION. 


XN  the  earlier  prosecution  of  Geolo^cal  Inquiries,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  privation 
under  which  the  student  labours,  more  injurious  to  his  progress,  than  the  want  of  de- 
finite names  and  characters  applicable  to  the  various  divisible  portions  into  which 
Rocks  are  reducible.  Geologists  are  constantly  in  th^  habit  of  describing  portions  of 
rocks  under  the  names  of  Grains,  Concretions,  or  Masses,  but  they  have  never  yet 
been  at  the  trouble  of  explaining  such  terms  in  common  language,  expressive  of  their 
ecHnparative  magnitude,  or  of  all  the  variety  of  forms  of  which  such  portions  are  sus- 
ceptible. This  imperfection  of  geological  language  is  not,  indeed,  a  complaint  of  the 
student  only,  but  is  acknowledged  at  the  present  day  by  the  most  experienced  ob- 
servers' in  this  department  of  science :  ^\  II  est  ^tonnant,^  remarks  M.  D^Aubuisson, 
respecting  such  a  familiar  word  as  that  of  Grain,  ^^  que  notre  min^ralc^e  n^  ait  pas 
encore  un  nom  pour  designer  une  drconstance  si  importante  de  la  texture  des  mine- 
raux ;  le  mot  grenu  n^est  point  id  assez  pr^is^^^T^mti^  de  Geognosie  par  /.  B* 
D^AuBvissoN  de  Voirins^  Tome  Presmery  §  100.) 

The  mutual  relations  also  of  Position  subsisting  between  stratified  and  unstratified 
xocks,  is  far  from  being  described  in  language  that  is  free  from  ambiguity.  On  this 
account,  tlierefore,  it  is  not  by  any  means  surprifling,  that  although  the  subject  of 
Stratification  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  discussed  as  an  appearance  perfectly 
familiar  to. every  one,  doubts  should  at  length  be  expressed,  that  Geologists,  like  sa«- 
vants  in  less  qieculative branchesof  philoec^yj  have  been  very  freely  reaaonipg  all 
this  time  about  what  they  could  iK>t.  either  very  wdl  define,  or  what  they  did  not,  in 
-reality,  very  well  comprehend.   The  repent  Queries  of  Mr  Gbsbnough  ott  this  sulgect, 
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ou^t,  indeed,  to  have  created  no  other  surprise,  than  that  they  were  not  made  much 
earlier. 

^<  Let  me  ask,^  says  this  gentleman,  <<  where  a  rock  is  stratified,  b  it  necessarily 
bounded  by  parallel  surfaces  P  If  so^  let  us  hear  no  more  of  mantle-shaped^  saddle- 
shaped,  shield-shaped,  fan-shaped,  basonpshaped,  tfough^iqped  scratification. 

^^  Are  its  surfaces  necessarily  (mraltd  to  tboBe  ef  the  adjcnning  rock  ?  If  so,  let 
us  hear  no  more  of  unconformable  and^  overlying  stratificadon. 

^<  Is  it  suffici<snt  that  pandlelism  shall  befound  in  a  portion  of  the  rock?  Let  ufr 
never  hear  of  substances  being  unstratified.  Or  must  it  extend  through  the  entire 
mass  ?    Let  us  hear  no  more  of  strata. 

<<  The  laminse  of  tfagstDtte^  flie  foJiil  of  slate^  ate  these  gfarftta  ?  Ale  laminse  four 
hundred  yards  thick,  strata?  Is  there  any  asagnable  Umit  to  their  thickness  or  te- 
nuity  ? 

<<  When  one  set  of  parallel  planes  crosses  another,  are  both  sets  to  be  called  Stra- 
ta, or  ndther,  or  only  one  of  them  ?  If  one  only,  by  what  rule  are  we  to  be  guided 
in  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  counterfdt  ? 

<<  Must  the  beds  be  so  arranged  as  to  convey  to  the  observer  the  idea  of  deposi-^ 
tion  alternately  suspended  and  refnewed  ?  If  this  is  not  necessary,  how  is  the  parallel- 
ism derived  from  stratification,  to  be  distinguished  from  parallelism  resulting  from 
other  causes  ?  If  it  is  necessary,  where  two  observers  have  imbibed  contrary  impres«r 
nons,  how  fihall  we  determine  which  of  the  two  is  right  ? 

<'  Let  him  who  can  answer  these  questions  rest  assured  that  he  has  a  distinct  idea- 
of  Stratification.'"—- CtabenouohV  Geol.  Essof/s^  p.  88*  to  90. 

« 

These  very  pertsnent  Queries,  conjoined  with*  the  remark  previously  quoted  of 
lyAvBirissoN,  serve  as  mustrafions,  not  only  of  the  imfistinct  notions  whidi  prevaH,  on 
several  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  Rdcks^  but  also  of  the  imj^rfecdon  of  that 
bmgui^^  which  is  mtended  to  describe  them :  at  the  same  time,  they  aSbrd  the  best 
grounds  of  apology  &at  can  be  well  ofiered  for  an  o6easonaI  endeavour  to  attain,  by 
the  adoption  of  tew  tarns,  or  by  the  dismissal  of  a  few  inadequate  expressions  Uxr 
long  in  use,  that  predsion  ^  language  which  tfie  gedogy  of  the  present  day  denies 
to  its  votaries.  The  attionment  of  siidi  a  predaon  is,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  par* 
ticularfy  necessary  to  the  description  of  certain  appearances  in  nature,  as  they  present 
themselvea  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  time,  however,  is  not,  perhaps,  fax  dis- 
tant, when  the  task  of  preparing  a  more  efficient  nomendatm^  or  of  rendering  of 
fess  loose  fiognification  words  long  and  vaguely  adopted,  will  be  taken  up  by  some  in- 
^vidual,  in  every  ww^  qualified  by  his  extensive  observations  for  such  a  task«  In 
die  mean  time,  there  is  no  other  alternative  left  for  the  asjnrant,  if  precision  of  ideas 
be  OR  object  worth  oontemfing  for,  tiian  to  trust  fo  his  own  resources  fq^  its  aoquiri* 

tJMi 
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The  first  step  in  Geology,  after  aoqpiki&g  a  prelimiiuiry  knowledge  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Nature  of  the  ingredients  of  rocks»  is  to  trace,  not  only  in  the  order  of  encreasing 
magmtude,  but  also  in  th&x  form  and  complex  relations,  the  vanous  .Portions  into 
whidi  a  rock  is  resolvaUe.  Thsae  ^xivtiiHis  being  at  the  same  time  inTohred  more  or 
less  in  the  phenomena  of  Stratification,  will,  in  the  course  of  this  dis^uimtion,  be  treat- 
ed of  sucoesuTely  after  the  fiillowing  order: 

l«f,  The  Mdeeube  of  the  compact  structure  of  rocks. 

Sdy  Gnmular  Partides. 

5c{,  Concretions. 

4^,  Massive  Portions. 

Bih^  Veins. 

6^  Mountam-lf  asses. 


SECTION  I. 


On  th£  Molbculjb  of  the  compact  Stscctube  of  Rocjcs. 


Il^;arding  these^tbe  minutest  portions  of  iock£h«-A  very  fi^v  words  will  sufiice. 
Those  ultimate  particles  of  rocks  supposed  to  possess  a  deoded  ^K^ynTVfll  character,  but 
the  form  of  which  is  nmdier  distinct  nor  appredWble^  may  be  omvemently  expressed 
by  the  name  of  Molecule.  When  these  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mineral  body, 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  ih&i  individual  forms,  induces  eveiy  appearance  of  a  con<- 
linmty  in  the  substance  of  the  rock,  which  is,  consequently,  said  to  possess  a  compact 
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SECTION  II. 


On  the  Stkucture  that  is  detsbmined  by  the  Gbanulab  PabticleS;  of 

Rocks. 

When  particles  of  rocks  assume  the  average  magnitude  of  the  grains  of  sand 
which  occur  on  the  sea^shore,  their  form  becomes  appreciable,  and  hence  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rock  is  termed  Granular.  It  is  unfortunkte,  however,  for  geological  de- 
scription, that  writers  should  by  no  means  admit  the  necesaty  of  limiting  the  magni- 
tude of  the  particles  which  compose  the  granular  structure  of  rocks  to  the  gndns  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  from  whence,  in  fact,  grains  ui  the  cohesive  state  of  rocks  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  their  name.  On  the  contrary,  mineralo^sts  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  mineral  grains  dttaining  the  magnitude  of  hazel-nuts,  and  even  of  eggs ! 
But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  when  portions  of  rocks  to  which  the  name  of  Grains 
is  allotted,  attain  these  ^gantic  dimensions,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  further 
course  of  precise  mineralogical  description,  that  they  themselves  should  be  described 
in  relation  to  their  structure,  or  tolheir  component  parts ;  and  thus  the  task  still  re- 
mains of  determining  whether  or  not  these  remarkable  grmns  are  severally  divisible 
into  others  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  or  into  the  moleculae  of  a  compact  structure. 
This  illustration  is  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  aiRxing  an  ultimate 
magnitude  to  grains ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  let  their  magnitude  be  such,  that  any  ftir- 
ther  resolution  into  parts  is  impracticable ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we 
follow  up,  in  such  hazel-nut  or  egg-like  portions,  the  description  which  precision  sug- 
gests, we  must  ultimately  arrive  at  that  compact  or  granular  structure  denoted  by 
particles  of  the  comparative  magnitude  already  explained. 

When  a  rock  possesses  a  compact  structure,  common  treatises  on  mineralogy  sup- 
ply us  with  an  adequate  number  of  terms,  by  which  it  may  be  further  described. 
But  when  its  component  parts,  either  in  the  form  of  gridns  or  concretions,  are  dis- 
tincdy  visible,  the  knowledge  of  their  particular  form  becomes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  the  geologist  to  establish ;  particularly  as  it  bears  upon  a  theory  in- 
volving the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  consolidated.  Still  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  no  systems  of  geology  are  there  any  restrictive  characters  which  illustrate  the 
variety  of  constituent  grains  in  a  rock,  and  hence  the  just  complaint  on  this  head  of 
s  celebrated  French  naturalist,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

Mineral  grains  may  be  described  as  cbystalline,  semi-cbystalline,  or  abe- 
naceous  ;  the  particular  forms  of  which  give  corresponding  characters  to4he  rocks  in 
which  they  occur. 
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1.  The  CtyskMne  GramJar  SHrudure. 

Grains  may  be  described  as  crystalline,  when,  by  aid  of  the  microecope,  or  perhaps 
by  unassisted  vision,  they  may  be  referred  to  some  definite  form,  which  b  recognised 
in  treatises  on  crystallization  as  peculiar  to  the  substance  of  which  such  grains  are 
composed.  Most  frequently,  however,  perfect  granular  czystals  occur  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities,  disseminated  in  a  definite  base ;  the  rock  may  then  be  de- 
scribed as  crystalUfmmSy  a  term  of  the  same  import  as  porphg/ritic,  which  is  so 
strangely  adopted  by  mineralo^sts  *. 

2.  The  StmUcryHaBine  Granular  Structure. 

The  granular  structure  of  rocks  may,  in  the  second  place,  be  described  as  ssMt- 
CftYSTALLi>7E.  M ost  frequently  the  circumscription  of  the  crystalline  figure  oi  the 
component  gnuns  is  incomplete,  these  grains  b^g  so  chemically  blended  with  each 
other  as  to  be  rendered  imperfect  by  the  junction ;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  term 
SEMi-carsTALLiNS,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  rock  of  which  such  grains  are 
component  parts.  This  SEHi-cavsTAiLiidfi  structiu^  of  rocks  is  expressed  by 
D^AuBuissoN  under  the  term  granitic,  frmn  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  the  struc- 
ture pardculatly  characteristic  of  rocks  allied  in  nature  to  granite.  But  there  is  this 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  French  ^ord  geanitic,  that  resembling  so  nearly  in 
sound  the  term  granxtlar,  which  is  applied  to  structure  in  general,  it  might  fail  in 
its  purport  as  a  clear  restrictive  expres^on.  The  semi-crystallive  or  granitic 
structure  is  very  accurately  pointed  out  by  the  same  French  writer  t  the  component 
grains  or  bodies  of  a  small  volume  are  described  as  so  intimately  conjoined,  that  they 
seem  in  a  manner  to  grow  into  each  other.  This  mutual  connexion  of  the  granular 
particles  is  considered  as  resulting  from  the  affinity  of  cohesion ;  hence  the  interlace- 
ment of  their  parts.  The  same  observer  also  considers  the  component  grains  of 
this  structure  as  imperfect  crystals  deprived  of  a  polyedrous  figure  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  generated.  This  latter  view  fully  authorises  the  use  of  the  term 
semi-crystalline.  It  may  be  .finally  observed,  that  most  of  the  rocks  usually  term- 
ed PRIMITIVE,  illustrate  this  structure. 


*  How  tho  tenn  Pvrpkyry^  which  w  used  bjr  Uie  andents  to  denote  the  parple  colour  of  an  Egyptian 
•tone,  in  which  were  contained  white  spots,  could  be  firtt  introduced  to  esqness  a  structure  characterised  h^ 
imbedded  crystals,  is  a  matter  of  no  less  surprise  than  anno3rance  to  every  one,  who  can  acknowledge  from  ez« 
petience  that  proper  terms  are  no  little  fhdlitation  to  alt  studies  of  science.  The  language  of  geology  has 
indeed  fluflteed  materially  by  the  abuse,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ancient  exptcasions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
overioadittg  the  adeooe  with  vulgar  names  derived  from  the  dull  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  German  or  British 
mines.  From  these  Bfleotian  depths,  it  is  liigldy  unfbttunafee  tliat  h*Tiliirtftunding  barbarisms,  such  as  Wacke, 
Grauwaoke,  or  Grlinstein,  f'iliagiicd  Greenstone),  should  ever,  according  to  the  elegant  vocabulaiy  of  our  Cor« 
nish  miners,  liave  *^  cropped  out,**  or  have  ^  risen  to  day." 
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3.  The  Armaoeoujf  Granular  Sirtwhfre. 
The  third  and  last  distiaction  of  die  structuce  of  granular  particles  may  be  term- 

>ed  ARENACE0V8. 

To  this  description  4)f  granular  structure  may  be  referred  all  those  rocks,  the 
component  particles  of  which  dp  not  exhibit  the  complete  or  incomplete  forms  of  cxys- 
tallization.  Their  figures  ^e  variou^s,  differing  oflen  with  the  nature  of  their  chemi- 
cal ingredients :  they  are  either  rounded  or  angular ;  pr^  as  in  mica,  scaly ;  or,  as  in 
argillaceous  particles,  of  the  appearance  which  mineralogists  describe  as  earthy, 
There  is  no  such  intimate  junction  subsisting  between  the  particles  at  present  under 
consideration,  as  amoog  the  semi^crystBlline  grains  of  gfanite ;  and,  if  inspected  dis- 
tinctly, they  shew  th^t  mech^cal  character  which  is  seen  in  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  whence  the  propriety  pf  the  term  abskaceous.  Although  they  are  oflen  an« 
gular,  they  have  at  the  same  .time  no  tendency  to  the  symmetrical  form  which  is  exhi* 
Uited  i9  the  granular  particles  of  granite,  whilst  they  not  unfrequently  manifest  in 
th^r  rounded  figure  appeai'ances  like  those  resulting  fix>m  attrition.  ' 

The  distinction  between  the  semi-cbystalline  and  abbva£sovs  structure  is  of 
np  little  wportance  in  drawing  the  true  line  of  difference  betwjsen  a  particular  kind 
of  smidstooe  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  granite,  where  each  rock  may  contain  an 
equally  proporlaoiuite  sbaae  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica ;  for  which  purpose  of  dia^ 
crimination,  iI»b  cpposiie  characters  attiempted  to  be  drawn  of  each  kind  of  atructure 
may  perhiqps  fap  iA  evexy  reqpect  sufficiently  adapted.  In  granite,  along  with  an  inti* 
mate  -ooheapn  of  its  popiapoiimit  particfes,  there  is  a  tendency  in  each  of  them  to  a 
symmetrical  fonn,  whilst  in  sandstcme,  there  is  often  a  perfect  distinctness  of  its 
gittins,  iiriau)g  from  their  less  firm  jimction,  and  at  the  same  time  no  tendency  in  the 
gjcanular  shape  to  thie  dedd^  figure  of  crystallization. 


These  are  nearly  all  tKe  hints  to  be  offered^on  the  important  distinction  of  gra- 
nular structure,  as  dedudble  from  the  figures  of  the  grains  themselves.  According 
to  the  view  that  has  been  taken,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  purpose  of  geo- 
logical description  that  a  rock  should  be  described  as  having  a  granular  structiue ; 
but  it  IS  toso  necessary  to  restrict  this  exptessuxn,  by  statii^  whether  uie  granular 
sCnu^buoe  be  cbystaixixs,  sMCi^CKTSTALLiiffE,  or  A&BWAifflBoirs;  or  if  it  be  a  com- 
bination of  more  llian  one,  or  even  of  all  these  varieties  of  structure. 

In  cases,  however^  where  the  structure  of  a  rock  is  both  compact  and  granular, 
the  ^eolqgi3t  lias  only  to  enquire  what  oompoiient  parts  iieoessary  to  the  stniptuiae  of 
aaeh  ave^  excess.  Should  the  oonpaot  adbataiMBc  of  the  iwk  so  fiur  proportkiRally 
exceed  in  quanti^  die  granulaff  substance,  as  to  oompletdy  separate  its  grains  from 
each  other,  the  compact  part  is  properly  the  basis  or  matrij^  of  the  grains  which  it  in- 
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(Shides.  But  if  the  compact  sabstatice  of  the  lock  be  comparatively,  so  smtil  in  quan* 
tity  as  to  fail  in  sqparattng  the  grains  from  each  other,  merdy  oocopying  their  in- 
tervals, it  is  a  cement  This  rale  of  description,  in  fact,,  holds  good,  wherever  por* 
tions  of  rodcs,  of  difierent  magnitudes,  so  coalesce  (ts  to  form  one  mixed  stmctm^. 


SECTION  III- 

Ok  THB  STSVCTVEE  nXTEElIIKABLX  BY  THE  FaSSXNCS  OF  CONCBSTIOHS  OF  ROCKS.^ 

« 

The  arguments  previously  advanced  were  intended  to  demonstrate,  that  geologists 
would  not  greatly  fisal  in  their  descriptions  of  structure,  if  to  granular  particles  the 
magnitude  were  assigned  which  actually  occurs,  when,  by  natuial  mechanical  processes^ 
they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  dinntegration.  Hence  abo  this  rule  of  description,, 
that  when  particles  exceed  the  nze  of  the  grains  of  the  sea-shore,  they  ought  no  long» 
GT  to  acquire  the  name  of  granular,  since  they  now  become  themselves,  in  relation  to 
their  component  parts,  a  peculiar  appreciable  structure,  itself  requiring  to  be  described* 
Thus,  lomng  the  name  o£  grains,  they  properly  acquire  a  title  expressive  of  an  assem* 
blage  of  molecube,  or  of  distinct  grains,  and  may  be  acoordin^y  expressed  by  the 
name  of  concbetioks. 

The  greatest  magnitude,  however,  which  these  concretions  may  attain,  is  not  ao 
easily  to  be  rated.  Thdr  variety  in  this  respect,  may  perhaps  be  familiarly  compared 
to  that  which  diverafies  die  gravelly  portions  of  rock  that  are  distributed  on  stony 
beaches.  Here  all  degrees  of  magnitude  are  visible,  from  that  of  t&e  coarse  gritty 
particles  which  exceed  in  one  degree  only  the  ^er  are^naceous  grains  of  the  sea-shore,, 
to  the  dimenaons  of  those  boulders  which  are  selected  for  the  oommcm  purposes  of 
pavement.  But  since  concretions  are  most  fiaUe  to  be  confounded  with  the  next  or* 
der  of  portions  named  massive,  the  true  distinction  between  these  will  be  investi- 
gated in  due  order. 

Concretions  distribute  themselves,  acconUng  to  their  particular  form,  under  one 
or  other  of  th,e  following  clnsscs : 

1^,  They  may  be  described  as  Crystalline ;  fidhf.  As  Semi-crystalline ;  Sdbfj  As 
Concentrically-Laminar ;  4M^,  As  Amygdaloid ;  Sihfy,  As  Irregular ;  &ihljf^  As 
Fragmentary ;  ^iKh/j  As  Organic. 

1.  On  ^  Strwtum  tf  Roek$  determnkMe  fythi  Presence  rf  Cry^UMne 

ConcreH&ne. 

A  lock  cannot  weH  conflist  altogether  of  portions  wiiich,  attaining  the  size  of  coo* 
cretionsi  severally  possess  a  perfect  crystalline  form.    Generally,  crystalline  coneietions 
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« 

occur  in  a  compact  or  granular  base,  when  the  structure  of  the  rock  is  identified  1^ 
geologists  with  that  which  obtains  the  strange  appellation  of  Porphyriticy  but  which, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  German  sdiool,  will,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  be 
occasionally  changed  to  that  of  cbystallifkbous.  All  the  remarks  made  on  the 
ciystalline  granular  structure,  apply  to  ccmcretions  of  a  amilw  form :  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  spedes  of  structure. 

S.  On  ihe  Structure  determinable  hy  ihe  presence  of  Semi-crysiaUine  CancreHone. 

This  concrete  structure  of  rocks  may  be  described  as  semi-crystalline.  It  is  the 
kind  of  structure  which  is  best  exemplified  in  coarse  granite,  gneiss,  or  sienite,  and 
indeed  in  all  rocks  of  a  similar  character,  where,  along  with  grains  in  the  form  of 
imperfect  crystals,  we  have  concretions.  All  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  on 
the  distinctions  of  the  semi-crystalline  granular  structure,  apply  to  that  which  is 
determined  by  the  presence  of  concretions  of  a  similar  form.  It  may  be  repeated  in 
general  terms,  that  each  concretion  is  an  imperfect  ctystal,  deprived  of  its  complete 
symmetrical  form,  by  its  intimate  junction  with  the  portions  of  rock  to  which  it  is  con- 
tiguous. 

S,  On  the  Stmcture  of  Rocks  detemUnaMe  by  the  presence  ofConcentrically-LamU 

nar  Concretions. 

^his  singular  concrete  structure  of  rocks  b  recognised  by  the  presence  of  portions 
which  are  either  spheres  or  spheroids,  more  or  less  perfect.  Every  spheroid  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  concentric  layers  or  folia,  either  of  an  uniform  chemical  cluu 
racter,  or  in  this  respect  differing  from  each  other.  In  granitic  rocks  distinguished 
by  this  structure,  each  concentric  layer  belonging  to  a  concretion  is  not  unfrequently 
composed  of  radiating  matter,  directed  from  the  circumference  of  the  spheroid  to* 
wards  the  centre,  or  towards  its  axis.  The  form  that  the  radiating  matter  assumes 
is  very  distinct,  and  has  been  described  by  the  French  under  such  names  as  **  lan- 
guettes,^  '^  petits  fuseaux,^  or  ^<  aiguilles.^  Occasionally,  the  concentric  layers,  instead 
of  being  even  in  their  direction,  are  undulatory  or  scollopped.  In  the  spheroids  found  in 
rocks  exhibiting  a  mechanical  character,  the  centre  is  not  unfiequently  occupied  by  a 
fragment  of  shell,  or  a  grain  of  siliceous  matter,  differing  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vesting folia ;  and  thus  round  such  for^gn  substances  the  concentric  arrang^nent  of 
particles  appears  to  have  operated.  These  concretions  are  generally  united  by  a  caah- 
pact  or  granular  base  or  cement :  their  form  is  then  tolerably  perfect ;  but  when  con» 
tiguous  spheroids  meet,  their  figure  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  junction,  and 
a  form  rather  tuberculous  than  s{^eroidal  is  induced.  .Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  concentrically  laminar  concretions  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  magnitudes,  from  the 
size  of  aniseed,  as  in  oolite,  to  one  that  is  several  feet  in  diameter,  as  m  granite. 
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^  On  the  Strudure  of  Bodes  determinaNe  by  the  presence  of  AmygdaUnd 

Concretions, 

All  geolopsU  are  familiar  with  tbis  appearance.  In  oompact  or  granular  rocks, 
kemel-ahiqped  or  amygdaloid  portions  occur,  of  a  nature  differing  from  that  of  the 
base  in  which  they  are  contained.  Thus,  for  instance,  amygdaloid  portions  of  cal- 
cedony  are  found  in  a  base  of  felspar,  or  of  argillaceous  felspar.  But  besides  these, 
other  interruptions  to  the  continuity  of  the  base  may  be  detected,  in  the  presence  of 
small  vesicular  cavities  Jined  with  quartz  or  calcareous  crystals ;  but  these,  although 
they  are  not  necessary  to  the  discriminalion  of  the  rock,  do  not  fail  to  render  great 
aiffift||ify»A  to  geological  views  of  its  character  and  origin. 

5.  Onihe  Strvcture  of  Rocks  determinable  by  the  presence  oflrreguUur  Concretions. 

For  the  discrimination  and  name  of  this  structiue,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
French  geolopsts,  who^  under  the  head  of  <<  structure  irregulier,^  have  described 
those  grotesque  forms  which  are  reducible  to  no  certain  standard  of  figure,  and  which 
compose  the  welLknown  rock  of  Verde  Antique.  The  portions  of  rocks  of  an  irre- 
gular structure,  differing  in  their  chemical  nature,  are  very  intimately  blended  with  the 
substance  contiguous  to  them,  indicating  circumstances  of  attraction  in  thw  primary 
formation,  which  allowed  the  matter  of  the  rock  to  separate  into  portions,  according 
to  their  affinities,  but  not  to  assume  the  symmetrical  forms  of  crystallization.  D^Au- 
BUissoN  identifies  under  this  character  of  structure  certain  marUes  of  Campana,  which 
he  describes  as  <<  melange  de  calcaire  et  de  schiste  steatiteaux  diversement  entrelac^^ 
The  common  verde  antique  is  also  <^  melange  absoiument  vrregvlkeT^  de  calcaire,  et 
d^une  serpendme  it  p&te  tres  fine.^ — (D^AuBinssoy,  torn.  i.  285.) 

6.    On  the  Stmicture  of  Rocks  determinable  by  the  presence  of  Fragmentary 

Concretions, 

This  is  the  Conglmnerated  Structure'of  English  geologists ;  but  the  term  b  objec- 
tionable, since  it  is  so  liable  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  aggregated^  which 
is  used  to  denote  a  general  agglutination  of  mineral  portions,  differing  in  thrir  che- 
mical nature.  The  word  Fragmentary  (fragmeniairej  is  used  by  the  French  geo- 
logists to  desaote  this  structure ;  and  although  it  has  met  with  some  reprehension 
from  Johnson,  is  still  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  adopted ;  it  explains  the  character 
of  this  structure,  which  is  denoted  by  apparent  fragments  of  rocks  that  almost  indicate 
their  pre-existenoe  in  a  state  of  intqp^tion,  and  that  they  had  been  subsequently  al- 
tered by  mutual  attrition.  But  when  these  rocks  are  studied  with  much  attention, 
considerable  doubts  arise  whether  such  an  mference  is  perfectly  legitimate.  The  ap- 
parent firagments  frequently  pass  into  each  other,  showing  a  tendency  towards  the  ir- 
regular structure  last  described.    On  this  account,  the  word  Fragmentary  is  not  al- 
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together  unobjectionable ;  and  hence  a  more  suitable  term  might  eaoly  be  found, 
which  might  merely  express  a  resemblance  to  mechanical  fragments.  But  since  the 
term  Fragmentary  is  in  common  use  on  the  Continent,  and  approximates  so  closely  to 
the  character  of  this  particular  kind  of  structure,  no  hesitation  can  surely  arise  in  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  term  in  .ffKf&tnee  to  the  English  wcird  con- 
OLOICEBATED.  The  latter  expresmon  is  indeed  in  every  ^ay  inadequate,  since  no 
idea  is  conveyed  df  the  particular  fonn  of  the  portions  which  are  thus  said  to  be  con- 
glomerated. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  granular  portions  assume  ibrms  similar  to  those  of 
fi-agmentary  concretions,  they  properly  fall  under  the  term  arenaeeou^ ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  language  thus  used  is  well  sanctioned  by  Mature.  For  since  the  arena- 
ceous, no  less  than  the  fragmentary  structure,  excludes  grains  of  a  crystalline  or  se* 
mi-crystalline  form,  the  concurrence  of  grains  and  concretions  of  this  common  charac- 
ter, ought  to  be  expected  in  the  same  rocL  Geologists  need  not  be  reminded, 
that  in  their  examination  of  the^rocks  named  Newer j  this  is  fi^quently  the  case. 

7.  On  ike  Strudure  deiemUnabk  bg  ike  preeenc€:qf  Organic  Remame, 

The  last  species  of  concrete  structure  is  die  Orgamc,  ar  that  whidi  derives  its 

name  from  the  presence  of  apparent  vegetdde  or  animal  jfoseil  bodies. 

No  remarks  on  this  kind  of  concrete  structure  are  demanded  on  the  pxesentocca- 
sion;  it  is  suflSdentiy  recognised  in  all  works  of  gecdogy, «nd  as  the  Sheuand  Idrads 

are  totally  destitute  of  oiganic  remains,  the  ooaaderati<m  is  scaredy  reguiaite  on  the 

present  oocanon. 


SECTION  IV. 


On  thx  Applicatiom  of  t^xoLOoicAi.  Spbcvlatioks  ^iPO  THB  Vabixtiss  of 

Stbuctuex  zxhibtted  by  Rocxs. 

Hitiierto  littie  has  been  said^  rocks  inone  than  appertaiBs  to  mere  description. 
It  is  almost  vmneoessafy  to  tidS,  that  the  various  fimns  of  dl  the  tanneral  portms 
oomporing  the  varieties  of  structure  fcsdierto  emmMmted,  have  been  Hiore  «r  less  the 
subject  of  speculative  remaiks.  Phenomena  of  nature  are  stiB  examined  with  refe- 
rence to  two  theories  adopted  by  rival  schools  of  geology,  it  is  lime,  however,  to 
abandon  the  i^veries  so  intermixed  with  the  hypodieses  of  a  Hutvok  or  of  a  Wbb- 
KSft.  The  intentions  of  these  ingenioiis  tbenists  are  already  fulfilled  tm  their  due 
extent ;  the  examinations  to  idnch  their  jpeculior  opimons  ori^nally  g«ve  rise,  have. 
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widun  theie  few  yean,  multiplied  to  an  ntraordinaiy  degree,  and  the  result  of  them 
is  more  or  less  adverse  to  each  of  the  parent  systems.  Plutonian  and  Neptunian^ 
speculations  may  therefore  be  roistered  at  the  present  day,  as  mere  geological  curio- 
aties,  wfaidi,  after  havkig  stimulated  the  exertions  of  sdenoe,  ought  peacefully  to  be 
resigned  as  fertile  themea^  for  the  imagination  of  idle  fabricators  of  worlds,  .whose 
luculvations  are  halched  withm  the  limited  precincts  of  a  closet.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  true  geologist  may  betake  himself  to  a  qphere  of  active  research,  narrowed  only 
by  the  limited  superficies  of  the  globe  itself;  stored  with  observations  derived  £rom 
the  least  infalhUe  of  sources,— from  rocks  themselves,  or  from  th^  solid  strata,  he 
may  then  pertiaps  retire  to  the  closet  with  advantage,  and,  aided  fay  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  the  laboratory,  read  in  new  analogies  the  history  of  Nature^s  primeval  works* 
Certain  appearances  presented  in  the  unchanged  matter  of  lava  when  it  is  first  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  inflammable 
bases  of  the  earthy  matter  of  rocks  may  probably  exist,  ather  partially  or  univer- 
sally, beneath  the  solid  superficies  of  the  globe.  Could  the  matter  ejected  by  vol- 
canoes prior  to  the  action  of  oxidating  substances,  such,  for  instance,  as  atmosphe- 
ric air  or  water,  be  submitted  to  chemical  examination^  some  few  geolo^cal  difficul- 
ties might  be  removed ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  explain  any  other 
circumstances  than  those  whidi  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  rodu  associated  with 
the  undoubted  igneous  matter  of  extinct  or  active  volcanoes.  The  difficulty  would 
still  remain  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  all  those  rocks  which  cannot  be  imme- 
diately referred  to  a  volcanic  ori^,  and  the  chemical  combination  of  which  cannot  be 
explained  without  the  contemporaneous  aid  of  such  a  fiUid  as  water.  To  compromise 
these  difficulties,  perhaps  the  most  rational  assumption  is,  that  the  particles  of  earthy 
matter,  which,  in  a  state  of  cohesion,  now  form  the  existing  rocks  of  our  globe,  had  their 
origin  contemporaneous  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  in  which  they  were  held  in  solution  or^sus- 
pension,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  matter  derived  its  immediate  origin  from  drcumstan* 
oes  of  ccrmhinBtion  external  to  the  present  ^obe,  and  identical  with  those  imder  which 
all  planetary  bodies  are  formed.  Thus,  by  the  immediate  condensation  of  gaseous 
matter,  when  strata  (named  by  Lapl acs  Anneaux)  were,  in  the  order  of  their  density^ 
regularly  disposed  around  the  centre  of  the  earth^s  gravity,  the  chaotic  or  primeval  fluid 
by  which  these  wa?e  finally  invested,  was  the  latest  result  of  gaseous  condensation.  The 
theory  of  Phjrsical  Astronomy,  indeed,  commences  from  a  supposed  period  preceding 
the  Wemerian  scheme  of  Geognosy.  The  system  of  the  celebrated  German,  which 
has  suffered  most  fix)m  hypothetical  attempts  to  expand  it  into  detail,  properly  com- 
mences with  an  assumed  forination  of  the  lesser  particles  of  rocks,,  such  as  are  cap- 
able of  being  retained  in  solution  or  in  suspension,  under  circumstances  of  which  no 
explanation  is  attempted,  and  of  which  no  adequate  conception  can  well  be  enter- 
tained.   These  minute  particles  may  be  perhaps  described  as  corresponding  to  the 
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moleculs  and  grains  which  have  been  represented  in  the  course  of  this  investigatioaf 
as  forming,  by  their  mutual  cohesioD,  the  structure  of  solid  rocks. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  views  of  L aplacs,  which  oHisider  this  Globe  as  a  goik 
cretion  of  gaseous  matter,  appear  to  be  gradually  introducing  themsdves  into  all^gecdc^* 
cal  systems.  The  disciples  of  Wxbnsb  and  Huttov  may  be  detected  dther  in  the  act 
of  releasing  themselves  from  the  trammels  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  retained 
with  a  force  that  appeared  almost  insuperaUe,  or  in  the  act  of  reconciling  their  opi- 
nions to  certain  appearances  of  Mature,  inadmissihle  into  thdr  respective  systems  un» 
der  any  other  conditions  than  those  vaggHted  by  the  views  of  the  French  astrono* 
mer.  Thus  the  Huttonian  finds  in  the  condensation  of  gaseous  matter  the  source  of 
the  heat  so  necessary  to  his  process  of  consolidation ;  whilst  the  Nqitunian  detects  in 
the  latest  condensation  of  gaseous  matter  which  has  invested  the  globe,  the  primeval 
fluid  of  Wkener  *.     Certainly,  since  the  renundation  of  all  hypothesis  is  not  con- 


*  The  three  following  quoUtlone,  will  serve  to  ahow  how  much  the  theories  of  Laplaob  are  bqfimiing  to 
excite  the  attention  of  geologists,  no  less  of  the  Neptunian  than  the  HutUmlan  SchooL 

I.  D'AuBuissoic  gives  so  general  a  view  of  the  system  of  Laplacc,  that  he  may  he  quoted  verhatim  with 
much  profit : 

**  M.  Laplacb,  aprds  avoir  pris  en  eoaskltetlon  toutes  les  parties  de  notre  systdme  plairftahe,  et  tons  tears 
divers  movements,  en  dMnit  one  hypothte  qui  n*est  en  opposition  avec  micun  dea  lUts  astnmomiqpes  ob- 
serve et  qui  en  e^qdique  une  grande  partie.    ^  La  consideration  dea  mouvcments  plan^taires  nous  conduit  k 
penser,  dit-il,  qu*en  vertu  d'une  cfaaleur  excessive,  I'atmoephcTC  du  soleil  s*est  primitivement  itcndue  an-ddi 
des  orbes  de  toutes  les  planetes,  et  qu*elle  s'est  ressenfo  successivement  jusqu'  k  ses  limites  actueDes ;  ce  qui 
pent  avoir  cu  Ueu  par  des  causes  semUafales  k  celle  qui  fit  briller  du  plus  vif  ^dat,  pendant  phisien  mofs,  la 
ftmeuse  toile  que  Ton  vit  tottt4^<oup,  en  1672,  dans  la  oonstdlation  de  Cassiop^...On  pent  coigeeturor  que 
ks  planetes  ont  k^  tonnAea  aux  iimites  sucoessives  de  oette  atmosphere,  par  la  condensation  des  gas  qu'eBe  a  dik 
abandonner  dans  le  plan  de  son  ^uateur,  en  se  refhiidissant  et  en  se  condensant  k  la  surface  de  oet  astre.    Les 
Eones  de  vapeurs  ont  dCk  former,  par  leur  refroidissement,  des  anneanx  liquidcs  ou  soUdes  aihour  du  coipe  cen» 
tral ;  mais  oe  cas  extraordinaire  ne  parait  avoir  eu  Ueu  dans  le  systime  solaire  quo  rdativement  k  Satnniei 
Elle  se  sont  g^nfiralement  rfonies  en  plusieurs  i^bes,  et  quand  Vun  d'enx  a  M  asset  puissant  pour  attirer  k  hd 
tons  les  autres,  leur  reunion  a  form6  une  plan^  oonsid£rable....On  pea  ooqjeetarer  eneore  que  les  fitrBfttr 
ont  M  Ibrmte  d*nne  maniere  semblable  par  les  atmospheres  des  planites."    D*aprk  cette  hypoth^  snr  I'ori- 
gine  du  monde,  que  M.  Laplacb  pr6sente,  dit-il,  avec  la  defiance  que  doit  inspirer  tout  ce  qui  n'est  point  un 
rteUtat  de  Tobservation  ou  du  calcul,  la  terre  serait  comme  une  concrMon  de  matidre  originairement  gaseu^ 
**  Les  demidres  observations  d'HaascnLi,,  sur  le  systime  du  monde,  semUent  donner  un  nouvean  polds  k  cette 
opinion.    Get  habile  obeervateur,  dans  se  reroarques  sur  la  matite  nibuleose  qui'est  dissftninfe  dans  Tcepaoe, 
pense  que  cette  matiere  MbMe  a  pu  prodnbe,  par  sa  condensation,  les  ^toilea  et  les  plankcs.    n  croit  avoir 
encore  remarqu^  que  le  noyeau  de  qudques  comites  diminue  de  volume,  dans  le  voisinage  du  p^rih^lie,  et  qu*il 
augmente  ensuite  lorsque  Tastre  8*Aoigne  de  ce  point.    Vraisemblablement,  dans  le  pvemier  cas,  te  chaleur  du 
soleil  rMuit  i  T^tat  de  vapeur  une  partie  de  la  masse  du  noyau,  et  oette  vapeur  redevient  solide  lorsque  la  cha- 
leur diminue. 

*^  Un  paren  mode  de  formation  oonoemerait  Tint^eur  on  k  noyao  du  fl^be ;  car  d*ailleufs,  dans  ces  by* 
pothises,  comme  dans  ccUe  de  Bupron^  Tkorce  de  la  teire,  olget  des  observations  du  gidlogiste,ponnait  ujoun 
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nnant  to  the  true  rules  of  philosophinng,  none  leas  open  to  objection  can  be  'enter- 
tained than  that  of  Laplacs,  and  none  can  peibaps  be  rendered  of  more  universal 
qjplicalkin,  rince  it  may  reconcile  appearances  in  nature  which  demonstrate  that  the 
fermation  of  rodu  is  neither  ezdustyely  igneous  nor  aqueous.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ample  scope  whidi  the  French  theory  g^ves  to  an  ardent  imagination,  de- 
mands that  its  views  be  incoiporated  into  systems  of  geology  with  the  utmost  cautimi. 
The  gaseous  matter  originally  derived  from  the  sun,--expanded  by  heat  to  the  limits 
of  the  solar  system,— ^condensed  by  cooling  into  numerous  sfAeroidal  nuclei,  liquid 
and  solid,— investing  these  with  concentric  strata  (anneaux),  of  which,  perhaps,  in 
the  instance  of  this  globe,  a  deposit  of  inflammable  Huttonian  matter  was  subjacent 
to  the  present  crust  of  the  globe,— ^  which  the  diaotic  fluid  of  Wbrmbk  might 
have  been  the  last  deporit :— all  these  riiteumstances  afford  themes  capable  of 


tivoir  M  pndnite  daat  k  tdn  d*iiiie  vaale  mcr,  iteUant  de  la  oondenMtioti  de  oette  prod^gtome  quantity  de 
vapeuia  aqnenaet  <oa  de  nature  aoalqgae),  qpii  entouaient  nioeeniztoaeiit  oea  i^obet  ign^  et  qui  todent 
mdte  avec  lee  yapmm  oa  lee  gaa  qui  ont  produit  lee  oorpe  eoUdee.** 

II.  In  BaA«na*e  Journal  of  Sdenoe  and  the  Arte,  N*  I.  appene  the  ftOowing  notioe  of  a  p^wr  containing 
ccrtafai  of  L4PLAca*e  Tiewe,  ae  romnwinirated  to  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinhui^  hf  tlie  late  Profceeoi  Pmt- 
ruEytheflaoetdletlngaidiedofthe  Hnttiwrienet 

««  Feb.  &  (IS1S.>-JU  thie  meeting  (of  the  Royal  Bdhibugfa  Society)  Mr  Platfau  read  eome  eztracte 
from  a  memoir  of  the  Comte  Lap&4€8>  not  yet  pabliahedy...which  referred  perticolerly  to  the  determination  of 
the  figure  of  the  Earth,  from  the  experimente  made  on  the  vibration  of  pendulums.  Prom  a  selection  of  37  of 
the  best  experiments  made  on  the  length  of  the  eeoonds*  pendulum  in  diiftrent  latitudee,  Laplaob  finds,  that 
the  incresee  of  gmvily  from  the  Equator  to  the  Polee,  fbUows  the  law  whidi  theory  points  out  as  the  meet 
eimple;  and  henee,  lie  couceives»  that  the  density  of  the  layen,  of  which  the  maes  of  the  earth  consists,  must 
tuMf^nsmt  regulaityftimi  the  sorftoe  to  the  centre  h-«  condition  from  which  he  thinks  it  reesonable  to  infer  the 
ee^ginal  fluidtty  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  planet;— a  $taUj  he  adds,  mUck  motking  hui  tie  aetiom  of  excetaive 
ktat  could  ftodMce  m  tie  «Aob  eiess  tftke  i7ar<i.*'...AgreeBUe  intelligence  fbr  a  Vulcanist ! 

IIL  By  the  notice  which  has  been  given  in  N«  I.  p^  1S8.  of  the  Bdinbnigfa  Phfleeophieal  Journal,  of  the 
views  of  Laplaob,  and  wUdi,  I  presume  has  been  sanctioned  by  an  Editor  who  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
edjgittal  fimnder  In  Biltaitt  of  the  Wemsrian^  School,  the  French  theory  will  be  found  to  be  operating  like  a 
two-edged  weapon  in  cdntrsry  directions  |  inflnenring  bo  less  the  Neptunian  than  the  Huttonian  views,  and 
subservient  to  the  system  of  each  party. 

^^  L4PLAca  has  given  the  following  very  intereeting  results,  as  deduced  from  analysis,  and  from  the  ezpe- 
rimenti  made  with  the  pendulum  in  both  hemispheres. 

«<  1.  That  the  denrity  of  the  strata  of  the  terreetiial  epheroid  Increases  from  the  sorfooe  to  the  centre.--* 
t.  That  the  strata  are  very  neariy  icguhaly  diepoeed  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth.-^  That  the 
sttffooe  of  thie  sphnoidy  of  whidi  the  sea  coven  a  part,  has  a  figure  a  little  diiforent  from  what  it  would  as. 
snme  in  vhrtne  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  If  it  became  fiuid.  -41  That  the  depth  of  the  sea  Is  a  small  fraction 
of  the  dilference  of  the  two  axes  of  the  earth.-«5.  That  the  iir^gularitles  of  the  earth,  and  the  censes  which 
disturb  its  surftce,  have  very  little  depth..*S.  That  the  whole  eerth  has  been  originally  fiuid.'* 

««  Theee  results**  (si^  Laplacs)  ^  of  analysii  and  experiment,  ought,  in  mj  opinion,  to  be  placed  among 
the  email  number  of  truths  which  Geology  presents.** 
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expanded  into  iUusions  as  highly  poetic  as  were  ever  presented  to  the  dreaau  of  a 
cosmogonist    He,  who  unfettered  by  Wenierian  or  Huttonian  tnunmak,  int  fixes 
his  attention  on  the  condensation  of  gaseous  matter,— who  is  inclined  to  admit  that 
a  chaotic  aqueoos  fluids  in  whiefa  earthy  partades  are  either  dissolved  ot  suspended, 
might  have  been  the  htest  result  of  this  eondensation,— «-who  does  not  <&pute  the 
possibility  that  the  unoxidated  principles  of  earthy  matter  may  still  exist  below  the 
solid  superficies  of  the  giobe,-  under  the  form  of  a  prior  stratum,  regularly  disposed 
around  the  centra  of  the  earth^s  gravity,— 4uch  a  geologbt  "vnll  scarcely  be  at  a  loas 
to  reconcile  to  his  more  extended  views  any  facts,  volcanic  or  aqueous,  which  may  be 
presented  for  his  consideration.     The  sources  of  oxidation  acting  on  a  substratum 
of  inflammable  matter  can  scarcely  be  mysterious^  to  him,  when  they  are  contained  in 
a  superamUent  fluid,  which  has  left  decided  marks  of  having  fbnnerly  covered  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.    He  can  scaroriy  fail  to  account  for  basaltic  matter,  which, 
although  in  one  place  referable  to  volcanic,  and  elsewhere  to  aqueous  circumstances 
of  origin,  slill  maintains,  in  the  uniform  chemicar  nature  of  its  ingredients  and  in  its 
external  characters,  a  perfect  identity.     The  geologist  of  the  school  of  Laplacs,  af- 
ter he  has  explored  with  results  equally  innoxious  to  his  theory,  the  volcanic  depths^ 
of  Pluto  in  search  of  the  ittflamnuAiIe  pnudpies  of  basalt,  may  attempt  a  fli^t  for 
the  self-same  purpose  to  the  immense  r^ions  of  {daaelBry  (pace,  where  his  unre- 
strained imagination  may  detect,  whilst  tracing  tfie  actual  process  of  condensation, 
that,  under  the  form  of  gaseous  matter,  the  igneous  base  of  Basalt  had  been  antece- 
dently present     It  is  happy  for  the  completion  of  such  a  process,  that  contempora- 
neous elements  of  water  can  be  summoned  md  Kbiium^  for  die  purpose  of  forbidding, 
by  their  oxidating  effects,  the  further  condetisation  of  an  inflammable  stratum.    The 
globe  may  be  now  invested  with  the  latest  duiotic  fluid  of  Webn£u,  and,  in  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place,  the  geologist  may  dazzle  his  ima^ation  with  the 
evoluticm  of  a  light  illumining  the  ethereal  sphere  with  the  fleeting  brilQancj  of  a 
Cassiopea.    Lastly,  by  the  separation  <^  earthy  particles  from  their  aqueous  men- 
struum, a  symmetrical  suite  of  Basaltic  Cd^unns  may  arise^  sublime  amidst  the  turbid « 
deposition  of  German  Grauwacke  and  Fleets  Sandstone. 

Such  are  the  gaseous  visions  of  Petromania,  which  the  speculations  of  Physical 
Astronomy  may  suggest  But  if  the  more  cautious  geologbt  only  avcnd  the  vain 
attempt  of  forming  a  theory  which  would  connect  together  every  irrecondleable  cir- 
cumstance into  which  the  Huttonian  and  Wemerian  Theories  have  beoi  dilated ;  if, 
also,  he  be  determined  not  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the  facts  introduced  by  each 
party  in  support  of  their  peculiar  system,  he  may  perhaps  hope  in  time  to  explain  the 
appearances  of  nature  by  some  happier  theory  than  prevails  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  hypothesis,  of  sufficient  authority,  either  exdo- 
sively  Phitonian  or  Neptunian,  the  geologist  cannot  well  err  in  assigning  the  origin 
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of  nmieral  structure  to  that  which  is  most  countenanced  by  chemical  facts,  whether 
referable  to  igneous  or  to  aqueous  circumstances  of  formation. 

On  the  principle,  then,  of  admitting  as  an  adequate  cause  any  agent  that  can 
account  for  the  varieties  of  structure  hitherto  treated  of,  the  component  portions  of 
rockS)  may  be  examined  in  celation.to.  speculative  views  concerning  th^  origin,  dedu* 
able  dther  fiom  direct  analogical  experiment,  or  from  circumstantial  evidence.  But 
these  are  seldom  required,  ance  abundant  tests,  decisive  of  .origin,  are  much  more  sa* 
tisfactorily  afforded  by  Nature  herself,  than  the  universal  Vulcanist  may  be  disposed 
to  admit  Wherever  included  portions  of  felspar  occur  in  the  trachytic  *  rocks  of  ex- 
tinct or  active  volcanoes  the  igneous  marks  are  dedave.  These  portions  have  a  vitreous 
brilliancy ;  they  have  a  fused  ^pearance,  and  they  are  fibrous  or  cellular.  Hence, 
since  disseminated  crystals  of  felspar  characterise  all  rocks  so  associated. with  the  clas- 
ses theoretically  named  Older  and  Newer,  as  to  be  awrigntfile  ^ong  ¥rith  them,  to  a 
common  ongin,  a  natural  question  arises,  Why  are  these  marks  of  ^trification  .absent, 
when,  from  certain  i  priori  arguments  used  by  the  Huttonians,  this  Plutonian  test 
ought  naturally  to  have  been  expected  ?  That  this  question  has  not  been  sooner 
made  a  prominent  one,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  which  has  prevailed 
until  very  lately,  of  the  true  distinctive  character  of  Trachytic  rocks,  in  which  the  poc- 
{Ayritic  or  crystalBferous  structure  is  no  less  frequent  thim  in  granite  or  greenstone, 
fiut  since  the  qnesticHi  invdving  this  test  of  volcanic  origin  cannot  be  answered,  by 
r^erence  to  any  marks  of  vitrificatian  which  are  observed  in  common  rocks  of  a  por- 
phyritic  structure,  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  trachyte»  the  Huttonian  hypothecs 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 

Two  rocks,  however,  where  the  test  afforded  hj  the  presenoe  of  crystals  of  felqpar 
is  absent,  yield  no  internal  evidence  of  ^trificaiion.  These  are  Basalt  and  Phonolite. 
Thejr  are  obeerved  under  drcumstances  of  associatioa  with  dedded  volcaaic.products, 
that  render  thdr  origin  fiur  from  ambiguoua$  and  since  Ibey  iune  equally  observed  in 
association  with  rocks  where  not  the  least  volcanic  trace  is  to  be  detected,  the  geolo* 
gist  can  only  wait  for  some  theory  applicable  to.a.more  varied  range  of  geological 
facts»  by  which,  from  a  omilaril^  of  external  character^  amilar  .circumstances  of  for* 
matioQ  may  still  be  inferred. 


i«* 


*  TMcfayte,  from  tiieljnek  woid  r^xi^*  ^  » imned  ftom  the  Mnaitkni  of  loni^iiiMi  wUch  it  tnparu 
to  the  toiidu  It  if  described  at  oompoeed  in  a  greet  mearaie  of  hitgpaiy  which  ehewi  in  ite  external  cfaaiacten 
ladi  aneqaivoeal  marka  ef  ha  igneous  origin,  that  we  ought  to  pause  before  any  rock  containing  felspar  be 
wwnluaHy  retefed  to  a  aiaillar  source,  tmtess  It  can  aflbrd  a  similar  evidence  of  the  action  of  heaL  TVacfaytes 
aie  thM  diaringnWied  by  Frtndi  geelogiats :  <<  Le  Thidiyte  Htholde  oo  Trachyte  propraaent  dit :  letradiyte 
vitnoxp  Mfd  aosf  fveatntte  aas  ^uMU  iamOUih  on  mmlMtMmte  tste-raDaifoaUa^  et  k  tiacfayta  aaltahte 
on  ponofSBXi'* 
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Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  process  by  wluch  the  porphyritic  structure  has 
been  manifested,  is  detected  vid  humidiy  or  ui\der  drcumstanoes  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  in  which  the  trachytic  rocks  of  volcanoes  are  produced ;  and,  of  course, 
presenting  very  contrary  appearances  in  the  character  of  contiuned  crystals  of  felspar. 
The  hot-springs  of  volcanoes,  which  in  some  situations  deposit  mud,  and  elsewhere 
matter  freed  from  the  solvent  power  of  an  aqueous  menstruum,  each  of  which  depo- 
ntions  afterwards  consolidates  into  a  firm  mass,  manifest  in  their  products  distinct 
crystals  of  felspar.  Hence,  the  analogical  inference  with  respect  to  all  porphyritic 
rocks,  that  crystals  are  contemporaneous  with  the  base  in  which  they  are  contained. 
D^AiTBUissoN  relates  an  ingenious  experiment  of  a  French  chemist,  which,  in  demon* 
strating  the  exact  manner  in  which  crystals  may  be  formed,  leads  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. M.  Pelletier  took  a  solution  of  alum,  to  which  he  added  a  quantity  of  pot^ 
ter^s  earth,  forming  the  whole  into  a  thick  tenadous  paste.  This  compound  renuun- 
ing  undbturbed  for  a  conaderable  period,  was  found,  when  next  observed,  to  contain 
interspersed  a  number  of  distinct  crystals  of  alum,  the  respective  magnitude  of  which 
was  oonaderable.  Thus  the  affinity  of  the  aluminous  moleculae  had  been  suffidently 
strong  to  enable  them  to  separate  from  the  paste  in  which  they  were  contiuned,  not- 
withstanding the  reastance  which  the  tenadty  of  the  medium  ofiered,  and  to  reunite 
them  in  the  form  of  crystals.  It  is  impossible  that  such  an  experiment  should  not  meet 
with  a  ready  application  from  the  Wemerian  supporters  of  a  Chaotic  Fluid,  where 
water,  holding  the  earthy  matter  of  crystals  in  solution,  overcomes  the  resistance  of  a 
turbid  medium,  in  which  larger  particles  are  suspended,  so  as  to  form  contemporane- 
ous crystals.  The  formation  of  these  crystals,  as  contemporaneous  with  the  base  or 
cement  in  which  they  are  found,  is  indeed  the  fairest  of  analogical  inferences  which 
can  be  made  in  the  application  of  Pellstiee^s  experiment  to  the  mode  in  which  por- 
phyritic rocks  may  have  been  formed.  <*  ITapr^  ce  mode  de  formation,^  remarks 
M.  D^AuBVissoN  on  this  chemical  result,  ^'  on  pent  d^jjt^entrevoir  que  le  plus  sou- 
vent  les  cristaux  des  roches  porphyriques  ne  seront  qu^une  reunion  des  mol&ules  qui 
dominent  dans  la  pfite,  c^est  k  dire  qu^  seront  de  m^me  nature  qu^elle.  lis  en  seront 
habituellement  la  partie  la  plus  pure ;  car  les  molecules  qui,  en  c^dant  k  la  force  de 
cristallisation,  se  seront  sdpar^  du  reste  de  la  masse,  y  auront  abandonn^  en  tres- 
grande  partie,  les  impurity  dont  elles  ^toioit  souill^.^— TVot^  de  Gtognoikj  toaie  i. 

§104. 

The  manner  in  which  crystals  are  thus  produced,  is  susceptible  of  a  still  wider 
application.  The  amorphous  concretions  of  the  iebegulab  structure  of  Verde 
Antique  are,  with  the  same  propriety,  referable  to  an  ori^^  ccmtemporaoeous  with 
their  base  or  cement  In  the  moistened  day  of  Lancashire,  which  b  used  for  the 
purpose  of  brick-making,  I  have  often  seen  this  structure  imitated  after  the  substance 
has  been  subjected  to  the  igneous  operation  of  the  kiln ;  particles  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter which  had  previously  been  diffused  through  the  day,  appear  to  have  so  overcome 
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the  reflsstance  arising  irom  the  tenacity  of  the  argillaoeous  paste,  as  to  coalesce  and 
fonn  distinct  amorphous  portions,  not  unlike  those  which  denote  the  irrqrular  struc- 
ture of  rocks. 

With  regard  to  speculations  on  the  drcumstances  under  which  the  characteristie 
portions  of  the  amygdaloid  structure  may  have  been  formed,  it  is  probable,  from  ob- 
servations made  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  of  porous  lava  are  occaaonally  filled 
up  by  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  that. these  contained  portions  are  the  result  of 
infiltration.  I  have  seen  these  portions  imitated  in  claystone-porphyry,  which,  during 
the  process  of  decomposition,  was  rendered  so  permeable  and  cellular,  as  to  allow  mat- 
ter by  infiltration  to  occupy  its  cavities,  in  the  form  either  of  amygdaloid  portions,  or 
of  small  crystals.  Similar  natural  processes  have  also  been  recorded  in  observations 
made  upon  other  rocks. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  with  speculative  views,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  ori^  of  that  structure  which  is  characterised  by  Concentri* 
cally-laminar  concretions,  demonstrate  that  they  may  be  referable  no  less  to  an  igne- 
ous than  to  an  aqueous  origin.  The  formation  of  globular  masses,  not  unlik^  those 
which  are  produced  by  nature,  is  a  process  that  may  be  imitated  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  chemist ;  as  by  the  fusion  of  basalt  Similar  phenomena  have  been  also 
exhibited  in  glass-houses,  upon  the  cooling  of  ^treous  masses. 

On  the  other  hand,  spheroidal  concretions  concentrically  laminated  have  been  e£ 
fected  vid  humidd.  Dt  Kidd  of  Oxford  remarked,  that  common  day,  on  drying, 
separated  into  curved  and  wavy  laminae;  that  a  concoitric  parting  was  manifested  in 
a  native  stratum  of  argillaoeous  sand ;  and,  lastly,  that  quicklime  in  slowly  slaking, 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  crumbled  away  by  concentric  dirint^ration,  so  as  to 
develope  a  succession  of  spherical  masses^ 

The  nucleus  of  spheroidal  concretions  may  be  r^arded  in  certain  inyfa>i^<^fff  aa 
strictly  chenucal;  since  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  compound  attraction  of  a 
certain  number  of  moleculse  prevailing  over  the  aflSnity  of  a  solvent  at  suspoiding 
fluid.  To  such  circumstances  of  origin  may  be,  with  every  probability,  referred  all 
the  spheroidal  concretions  of  granite,  basalt,  or  greenstone. 

But  frequently-  the  nucleus  of  lamellar  spheroids  conrists  of  a  fordgn  substance. 
Thus,  in  Pisolite,  the  spheroidal  masses  of  wlucfa  occur  from  the  rize  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  hazeLnut^  the  concentric  lamellse  of  calcareous  matter  are  often  arranged 
found  a  grain  of  sand.  In  the  Pearlstone  of  Hungary^  the  nucleus  is  frequently 
formed  of  a  grain  of  obsidian.  Saussubs  notice^,  that  in  the  district  of  the  Jura,  the 
centre  of  the  concretions  was  often  occujned  by  a  fragment  of  a  shelL 

M.  BsuBANt  has  been  led  to  infer  a  cotemporaneous  formation  of  these  remark* 
able  portions  of  rock.  His  ojunion  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  if  a  ali^t 
a^tation  be  ^ven  to  sidine  solutions  in  a  very  concentiated  state,  a  solid  mass 
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will  be  induced  almost  instantaneously,  in  the  form  of  distinct  concretions)  which  are 
severally  ccnspofled  of  crystals  that  unite  themselves  to  numerous  centres. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  structure  determi- 
nable by  the  presence  of  spheroidal  bodies,  it  is  evident,  that  no  inferences  of  an  ori- 
gin  exclusively  aqueous  or  exclusively  igneous,  can  be  le^tiraately  admitted.  On  the 
contrary,  these  oHicretions  may,  in  certain  peculiar  situations,  be  claimed  by  the 
Plutoniansy  and  in  numerous  other  districts  by  the  Neptunians. 

Bocks  of  an  arenaceous  and  fragmentary  structure,  which  certainly  in  their  com- 
ponent parts  bear  the  prima  Jhde  evidence  of  attrition,  have  been  the  particular  subject 
of  speculative  observations.  Hence  the  reference  of  sandstone  as  well  as  fragmentary  or 
conglomerate  rocks  to  the  debris  of  pre-existing  formations.  But  Professor  J  amksok 
long  ago,  in  relation  to  the  fragmentary  f<Mrm,  of  which,  indeed,  the  arenaceous  is  but 
a  miniature  resemblance,  conceived  that  it  was  an  original  peculiarity  of  structure,  de- 
riving his  opinion  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apparent  fragments  not  unfrequently 
passed  into  each  other,  or  into  the  substance  of  their  base,  the  line  of  circumscripUon 
becoming  consequently  indistinct.  There  is  certainly  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances 
which  favour  such  a  notion ;  but,  at  the  same  Ume,  as  wiU  be  hareafter  shewn,  there 
is  much  reason  for  the  suspicion,  that  mechanical  causes  have  still  had  no  little  share 
in  inducing  the  fragmentary  structure. 

The  last  and  most  speculative  theme  for  the  gedogist,  arises  from  the  structure 
,which  is  det^mmutble  by  the  presence  of  organic  remains.  But,  for  reasons  before 
stated^  nanlely,  that  the  Shetland  Islands  shew  no  indications  of  this  description,  it  is 
unneoessaiy  to  enter  into  a  review  of  this  nature. 
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SECTION  V. 
On  the  Int£bnal  Abrangement  of  Stbuctube. 

A  geological  distinctioii  of  structure  having  been  obtained,  beating  relation  to  the 
magnitude  and  to  the  form  of  the  component  portions  of  rocks,  those  circumstancecr 
of  internal  arrangement,  in  which  are  involved  all  the  varieties  hitherto  treated  of  un- 
der the  names  of  Moleculae,  Grains  and  Concretions,  may  now  be  considered. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  mineral  structure  to  be  found,  the  component  particles 
necessary  to  which  possess  a  reciprocal  attraction  for  each  other,  subnsting  with 
equal  force  at  all  their  pcnnts  of  mutual  contact  The  rock  which  contains  par- 
ticles uniting  with  a  considerable  firmness,  and  by  a  force  of  coheaon  apparently  the 
most  uniform  throughout,  is  obsidian.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  such  an  admisdon  can- 
not, in  this  instance,  be  legitimately  made.  The  conchoidal  fracture,  which  is  indu- 
ced by  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  indicates  a  previous  constituent  arrangement  of  parts 
incidental  to  the  structure  of  the  rock ;  and  this  arrangement  can  imply  little  more 
than  a  modification  of  the  force  of  mutual  attraction,  so  exerted  on  the  firm  connec- 
tkm  of  the  component  particles  of  the  obndian,  as  to  render  certain  points  of  mutual 
contact  more  feebly  cohesive  than  others,  in  conformity  with  the  conchoidal  direction 
of  the  fracture. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  outward  forms  of  crystallisation  are  alone  neoessaiy  to 
the  inference  of  on  internal  order  of  particles,  depending  on  modified  cohefflon,  a  re- 
futation of  this  objection  may  be  derived  ,from  the  experiments  of  a  very  able  che- 
mist, in  which  it  is  shewn  that  crystallization  does  not  necessarily  include  symmetry 
of  outward  shape.  An  amorphous  mass  of  metal,  presenting  no  other  form  than  that 
which 'was  derived  firom  the  impresnon  of  a  crucible,  exhibited  by  the  action  c^  a 
weak  solvent  on  its  surfiu^  an  arrangement  of  particles,  no  less  regular  than  the 
most  mathematical  figures  of  a  crystalhsed  salt.-— (Dakiels  on  Crystallization,  No.  1. 
Bbaivde^s  Journal.) 

Thus  it  nu^  be  proved,  that  every  component  portion  in  a  mass  of  rock  is  con- 
nected with  the  .portions  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  by  a  state  of  cohesion  which 
varies  at  different  points  of  mutual  contact  The  direction  of  cohesion  thus  subsist- 
ing  among  the  constituent  portions  of  a  mineral,  is  susceptible  of  devdopement  by 
wwAimiritl  force,  or  by  the  contraction  or  shrinking  which  takes  place  in  the  mate* 
rials  of  certain  nuneiakbodies  during  their  consolidation  firom  a  previous  state  of 
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fluidity  or  suspension :  it  is  again  exhibited  in  certain  homogeneous  bodies  by  the 
superficial  application  of  weak  soWents*  In  explanation  of  the  true  nature  of  inter- 
nal arrangement,  we  may  conceive  of  a  number  of  conjoined  laminae,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  certain  ultimate  layers  of  particles.  Then,  by  the  strongest  power 
which  is  exerted  of  cohesion,  any  number  of  particles  may  subsist  together  under 
the  form  of  an  ultimate  layer;  by  a  more  feeble  state  of  cohesion,  laminss  are 
separable  from  each  other  in  the  direction  of  their  ultimate  layers.  Or  in  concen- 
trically lamellar  concretions,  by  a  more  powerful  st^te  of  cohe^on,  the  particles 
coalesce  in  the  form  of  a  concentric  layer ;  by  a  weaker  force,  those  remaining  points 
of  cohesion,  which  are  not  exerted  in  the  constitution  of  the  layer,  render  each  suc- 
cessive lamina,  when  traced  from  the.  circumference  of  the  spheroids  to  the  centre, 
more  easily  separable  from  each  other. 

For  the  reasons  advanced,  the  term  Imteenal  Aabangemsnt  can  imply  nothing 
more  than  certain  powers  of  cohesion  unequally  exerted  among  the  constituent  por- 
tions of  a  rockj  and  so  modifjdng  its  structure,  as  to  induce  a  separation  of  its  parts 
more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in  another. 

Greologists  are,  however,  in  the  habit  of  describing  all  the  phenomena  now  treated 
of  luider  one  general  term  Stbuctube  ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  conviction  of  tlie  in- 
convenience which  has  resulted  fit)m  this  want  of  precision,  that  a  distinction  is  sug- 
gested on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  indeed  be  very  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mineralogical  descripuon,  that  the  simple  term  Structure  should  be  limited 
td  the  expression  of  the  mere  circumstance  of  cohesion  subsisting  among  the  compo- 
nent particle?  of  a  rock.  When,  however,  an  order  or  arrangement  under  which 
such  particles  coalesce  is  implied,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  generally  denoted  by  the 
terms  Tabular,  Foliatec},  Laminated,  or  Schistose,  the  expression  of  Internal  Aa- 
RANOSMEKT  of  STRUCtURB  is  in  cvery  respect  distinctive  and  precise. 
.  According  to  this  view,  the  ample  term  Structure,  when  applied  to  a  lamellar 
^heroid  pf  any  kind,  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  cohesion  of  partictes  whidi 
assume  a  certain  size  and  figure;  but  the  term  Internal  Ajrbakgememt  of 
Structure  refers  immediately  to  their  concentrically-laminar  disposition.  Again, 
in  a  schistose  spedmen,  as  of  Gneiss,  the  term  structure  is  apphcable  to  the 
mere  drcumstance  of  the  cohesion  of  its  several  portions,  distinguished  by  magni- 
tude and  form :  the  additional  term.  Internal  Arrangement,  however,  imjdies 
the  order  or  disposition  of  these  portions,  indudng  the  schistose  appearance. 

The  most  frequent  appearances  in  rocks  which  evince  an  internal  arrangement  of 
structure,  are  those  to  which  the  names  have  been  given  of  Tabular,  Lamellar  or 
Laminar,  Foliated,  Schistose  or  Slaty ;  but  from  the  wild  and  wandering  manner  in 
which  these  terms  have  been  long  applied,  they  are  now  become  ihe^firig  mOuroe  of 
mineralogists,  and  the  property  of  any  one  who  may  chuse  to  secure  them  to  his  own 
views  by  the  best  <^  all  possible  titles,  a  definition. 
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Of  the  three  synonymous  tenns  Laminar^  Lamellar,  and  Foliated,  any  one  is  quite 
sufficient  Of  the  two  words  Schistose  and  Slaty,  either  may  answer  the  purpose 
of  geology.  It  may  still  be  found  necessary  to  retain  the  word  tabular,  since  it  ad- 
mits a  meaning  of  which  the  other  terms  are  not  altogether  susceptible. 

Each  arrangement,  then,  under  the  several  names  thus  allotted  to  them,  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  dimensions  in  which  the  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed 
the  thickness.  But  whilst  a  sin^e  lamina,  schist  or  tabula,  partakes  of  this  cha- 
racter in  common,  the  spedfic  distinction  of  each  may  omsist  in  a  comparative 
difference  of  density. 

The  medium  denaty  of  a  Lamella  and  a  Schist,  may  be  best  characterised  by  that 
of  roofing-slate ;  which,  when  acted  upon  by  mechanical  force  in  the  direction  of 
any  of  its  ultimate  layers  of  particles,  does  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  three  or 
four  inches.  The  easy  separation  also  of  schists  and  lamellse  fit)m  each  other, 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  tabulae,  which  are  either  divisible  with  much 
greater  difficulty  into  portions  of  the  density  descnbed,  or  altogether  baffle  the*  me- 
chanical attempts  which  are  directed  to  such  a  resolutbn.  A  single  tabula  is,  in- 
deed, an  arrangement  of  portions  of  rocks  into  layers,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
greatly  jexceed  the  thickness ;  but  where  this  disposition  of  structure  is  so  obscure, 
that  it  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  a  frangibihty  of  the  rock,  more  evident  in  one  di- 
rection than  in  another.  The  remaining  distinction  between  the  lamellar  and  schis- 
tose  structure  may  be  thus  stated.  A  single  lamella  is  an  arrangemcDt  of  portion^  of 
rock,  the  density  of  which  is  perfectly  equal  throughout :  A  schist  vai;ies  some  little 
in  this  respect 

Although,  however,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  affix  certain  significations  to  the 
tenns  Lamellae,  Schists  and  Tabulae,  the  practical -geologist  need  not  be  reminded 
how  difficult  it  must  frequently  be  to  determine  whether  the  lamellar,  schistose  or 
tabular  character  most  prevails.  Still  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  always  the  three 
kinds  of  internal  arrangement  in  view,  since  numerous  occasions  will  occur  in  nature, 
in  which  their  <fistinctive  characters  will  be  far  from  ambiguous. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  lamellae,  schists  or  tabulae  shew  certain  modifi- 
catioDs  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  their  component  parts,  upon  which  it  is  not  re- 
quisite to  dilate.  They  are  described  as  fibrous,  radiated,  striated,  undulating,  or 
curved.  At  the  same  time,  numerous  varieties  of  structure  discriminate  the  rarer  and 
subordinate  mineral-products  of  nature,  of  which  the  common  nomenclature  of  mi- 
nieralogists  takes  ample  cognisance,  But  in  the  appearances  of  most  common  oc- 
currence,* the  expresaon  Lamellab  or  Sc&istosb  will  rarely  fail  to  be  applicable  to 
any  arrangement,  which,  by  its  easy  separation  in  the  direction  of  its  layers,  yields  ^  a 
sliidit  blow  of  the  hammer ;  whilst  the  term  Tabulae  will,  with  equal  propriety. 
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be  appficaUe  to  a  structure  denoted  by  a  firmer  ooheaon  of  its  ooDStkuent  hyevs  of 
particles.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  scarcely  allowaUe  to  suppose,  that  the  lamel- 
lar, schistose,  or  tabular  arrangement  is  only  evinced  in  stratified  rocks:  hence, 
probably  has  arisen  one  source  of  error  which  has  induced  c^tain  geologists  to 
advocate  the  stratification  of  granite.  An  attempt,  therefore,  to  submit  to  some 
definite  rule  the  precise  circumstances  whence  the  stratification  of  rocks  can  be  infer- 
red, now  becomes  an  immediate  object  of  inquiry,  to  the  facilitation  of  which  the 
foregoing  observations  of  this  essay  have  been  for  the  most  part  directed.  For,  al- 
though the  succession  of  beds  or  strata  which  appear  to  invest  the  globe  in  idl  posi- 
tions, horizontal,  inclined,  or  vertical,  are  phenomena  perfectly  familiar  to  the  most 
common  observer ;  and,  **  although,^  as  Dr  Emi)  remarks,  *<  the  first  notion  of 
stratification  is  usually  acquired  with  great  facility,  yet  it  is  not,  till  after  repeated 
observation  and  reflection,  that  any  one  feels  conscious  of  possesang  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject.**^  This  eventual  consciousness  may  not,  however,  be  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all  geolc^cal  observers.  The  present  examination  may,  as  far  as  I  can 
anticipate,  be  closed  with  a  conviction,  that  no  one  in  relation  to  the  very  few  facts 
which  geology  has  yet  established,  can  pos»bly  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
has  attained  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  of  stratification.  ^'  Stratum  is  a 
word,^  adds  Mr  Gb£bkou6R,  **  so  fiEunifiar  in  our  ears,  that  it  requires  some  de- 
gree of  manliness  to  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant  of  its  meaning ;  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  is,  however,  very  far  from  precise.  Easy  as  it  may  seem  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  mass  be,  or  be  not  stratified,  there  is,  perhi^  in  the  whole 
range  of  geological  investigation,  no  subject  more  pregnant  with  controversy.^ 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  rocks  displaying  a  decisive  character,  to  wfaidi  no 
one  would  hazard  a  refusal  of  the  term  stratified^  we  may  observe,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  component  portions,  a  general  parallelism,  (Mr,  in  other  woids,  their 
structure  is  characterised  by  a  number  of  parallel  arrangements  or  layers,  either  of 
moleculse,  grains,  or  concretions,  or  of  a  mixture  ci  these,  separable  firom  each 
other  in  one  direction  <Hily.  If,  again,  after  this  examination  we  inqiect  certain 
other  rocks,  affirmed  by  some  geologists  to  be  unstratified,  of  which  are  Granite, 
Sienitc,  Greenstone  or  Basalt,  we  shall  by  no  means  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  only  one  definite  direction  in  which  they  yield  to  the  hammer.  Their  com- 
ponent portions  will  be  found  to  dispose  themselves  in  a  polyedrous  arrangement, 
in  the  planes  of  which  they  intersect  each  other  under  determinate  angles.  Such 
a  modification  of  structure,  although  it  sometimes  requires  much  care  in  detecting, 
may  often  be  oscertmned  in  the  rhomboidal  or  cubic  fragments  which  are  loosened 
from  quarries.  In  the  immense  masses  of  granite  which  are  each  winter  on  the 
coasts  of  Northmavine  in  Shedand  detached  from  their  native  beds  by  the  storms  of 
the  Western  Ocean,  ample  opportunities  have  been  itforded  me  for  verifying  these 
observations. 
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The  forgoing  remarks  lead  to  the  estaUishment  of  a  very  importaat  dUtanction 
of  stniotiive,  which  takes  place  in  all  rocks  with  reference  to  the  interoal  arrangement, 
or  direction  of  cdiesion  subnstiDg  among  thdr  ocxoponent  portiona.  The  internal  ar- 
nuDgement  of  structure  may  accordingly  be  distinguished  under  two  different  heeds : 
as  into  the  stbatifieo  and  POLYsnaou3.    These  may  be  now  treated  of  separately. 

1.  The  Stratified  Arrangement  cf  Rocks, 

An  inquiry  into  the  internal  arrangement  which  subsists  indiscriminately  in  the 
cucumstances  under  which  molecuke,  grains  or  concretions  cohere,  will  probably  ren* 
der  less  d^cult  of  explanaticm  an  additional  peculiarity  of  structure,  upon  which 
correct  opinions  regarding  the  phenomena  of  stratification  most  immediately  de^ 
pend. 

In  ferming  the  notion  of  an  individual  lamella,  sdiist  or  tabula,  one  compre«> 
hensive  direction,  in  which  its  particles  unite,  which  is  in  that  of  its  constituent 
layers,  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  evident  But,  in  the  conception  of  an  ultimate 
layer  of  mineral  portions,  it  ii  scarcely  to  be  expected,  from  arguments  previous- 
ly advanced,  that  they  should  submst  together  with  a  degree  of  cohesion  equally  for- 
cible at  all  th.eir  points  of  mutual  contact  Accordingly,  there  is  a  parallel  linear 
direction  to  be  also  dbserved,  involving  certain  particular  points  of  mutual  con- 
tact, in  which  the  portions  of  a  single  row  cohere  most  firmly.  This  may  be  re- 
presented  in  the  diagram  of  Plate  I.  fig;  1*  where,  among  the  particles  united  to- 
gethtf  under  the  form  of  an  ultimate  layer  ABCD,  the  points  of  firmer  cohesion 
are  supposed  to  be  included  in  parallel  lines,  which  severally  pass  through  the 
sucoessive  axes  of  eadi  linear  order  of  component  particles. 

Conformably  with  this  view,  every  lamella,  schist  or  tabula,  comprisses  a  number 
of  ultimate  layers  of  constituent  portions :  while  each  layer  comprehends  a  num. 
her  of  parallel  Unear  arrangements.  A  questicm  now  arises :  Is  this  subordinate 
arrangement  oonfirmed  by  the  dinectimi  of  any  fracture  on  the  plane  of  a  lamella, 
schist,  or  tabula?  Or  is  a  firacture  eaoly  induced  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of 
firmer  coheson,  or,  in  other  wads,  betwea  each  linear  order  of  particles,  where  the 
power  of  cohesion  ought,  i priori^  to  be  the  most  feeble?  Every  minenlogist  may 
decide  this  question  by  the  use  of  the  hammer.  If  he  take  up  a  slate  separated 
from  a  parent  rock,  a  firacture  eanly  induced  will  be  in  the  direction  of  its  ultimate 
layers.  Another  ftacture  yielding  with  facility,  will  be  that  which  is  effected  on  the 
thick  dimension  of  the  slate,  divicUng  such  ultimate  kyers  in  the  direction  observed 
by  their  linear  arrangement;  whilst  a  line  of  fracture  induced  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, will  be  one  intended  to  intersect,  under  Bcnne  angle,  each  linear  onW  of  par^ 
tides. 
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The  leading  principles  of  stradficatkm  maj  now  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  find 
place,  a  linear  parallelism  of  direction  characterises  the  order  in  which  the  component 
portions  of  a  rock  subsist  together  under  the  fcHin  of  an  ultimate  layer ;  Sdly,  A  con- 
joined  number  of  such  ultimate  layers  properly  constitute  lamellae,  schists,  and  tabu- 
lae ;  Sdly,  When  innumerable  seams  or  joints  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
layers  of  lamellar,  schistose,  or  tabular  rocks,  the  famililur  appearance  is  induced  of 
beds  or  strata.  These  seams  are  of  greater  number  in  rocks  which  are  on  the  one 
hand  lamellar  and  schistose,  while  they  are  much  fewer  in  number  when  the  rocks 
have  a  tabular  degree  of  cohesion  in  their  conjoined  layers.  The  causes  of  such  na- 
tural joints  may,  with  some  plausibility,  be  referred  to  a  shrinking  or  contraction  of 
the  materials  of  which  rocks  are  composed,  subsequent  to  consolidation ;  but  often 
to  the  combined  influence  of  external  atmospheric  agents,  which,  in  their  chemical 
effects,  are'  most  successfully  exerted  in  the  directicm  of  those  planes  of  arxangement 
where  a  slight  degree  of  cohesion  had  previously  subasted. 

We  have  thus,  at  length,  by  a  rigid  examination,  had  an  opportunity  of  confirm- 
ing  the  notion  originally  derived  from  Saussure,  which  is,— -That  strata  are  those  di« 
visions  of  rocks  induced  by  accidental  seams  or  fissures  parallel  to  the  fdanes  of  the  la- 
minae or  folia  of  which  such  rocks  are  compoqed.  But  the  additional  fact,  that  Strati* 
fication  involves  a  linear  direction  of  particles  in  each  laminated  or  foliated  plane,  is 
an  important  circumstance  which  has  been  hitherto  overiooked  by  all  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  subject  They  have  never  thought  of  connecting  the  line  of  di- 
i:^ction  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  outgoing  of  a  stratum  with  a  number  of  paialld 
lines  existing  in  the  plane  itself  of  the  stratum. 

We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  drcumstances  of  linear  direction,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  horizontal  and  inclined  strata. 

When  strata  are  horizontal,  the  linear  airangement  o(  an  upper  stratum  may  o& 
ten  be  detected  on  its  surface  by  numerous  fractures,  aU  agredng  in  their  direction, 
and  producing  certain  of  the  planes  incidental  to  the  rhomboidal,  cubic,  or  prismatic 
fragments,  so  generally  exhibited  by  strata.  But  when  a  stratum  is  inclined,  then 
arises  the  importance  of  the  line  of  direction,  which  can  only  be  detected  among  a 
number  of  parallel  strata,  in  the  course  which  their  outgoings  describe  on  the  earth^s 
surface.  The  outgoing  of  a  stratum  is  in  fact  what  gedogists  strictly  call  it,  ^  a  Hne 
qfdWtdion^  or  in  reference  to  some  point  of  the  compass,  **  a  line  cf  bearing  ^ 
and  this  Hne  is  only  parallel  to  an  infinity  of  others,  which  we  may  trace  along  the 
plane  of  a  strtttum  in  its  inclination.  Thus  the  importance  of  keeping  most  in  view 
the  line  of  direction^  as  it  exists  in  the  outgoings  of  strata,  is  rendered  particularly 
manifest ;  since  firom  this  line  the  plane  of  inclination  may  be  considered  as  genera^ 
ted. 
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From  the  priiid{des  laid  down,  our  notion  of  stradficalion,  as  far  as  relates  to  in- 
cfination  or  dip,  may  be  much  facilitated.  The  line  of  direction  or  bearing  is  that 
which  is  described  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  outgoing  or  upper  edge  of  a 
stratum,  and  it  is^estimaied  at  any  given  point  by  the  angle  contained  under  its  in- 
tersection with  a  line  of  the  meridian. 

With  regard  to  the  inclination  of  strata,  it  would  perhaps  be  very  convenient  for 
the  purpose  of  geolo^cal  description,  to  imagine  the  uniform  continuation  of  a  stra- 
tum through  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth,  until  it  intersects  at  right  or  oblique 
angles,  the  plane  of  the  great  drcle  of  the  horizon,  which  is  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  globe.  Then,  by  the  intersection  at  right  angles,  may  be  under- 
stood  the  vertical  position  of  strata.  When  the  intersection  is  at  oblique  angles,  the 
dip  may  be  denoted  by  the  angle  contained  imder  a  line  of  the  meridian,  and  another 
line  supposed  to  be  given  off  at  right  angles  from  the  line  of  bearing  or  outgoing  of 
a  stratum,  in  a  direction  which  tends  towards  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  ra- 
tional horizon  by  that  of  the  inclined  stratum. 

An  inclined  stratum  is  further  estimated  by  the  angle  which  is  contained  by  any 
exposed  part  of  its  plane  meeting  that  of  the  sensible  horizon. 

Thus  in  the  circumstances  of  an  inclined  stratiun,  the  information  required  is  its 
line  of  (Erection  or  outgoing ;  the  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  it  may  be  incli- 
ned, denoted  by  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  direction ;  and,  lastly,  the 
angle  of  inclination. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  a  few  leading  prindples  in  stratification  have  proba- 
bly been  acquired,  yet  we  should  greatly  err  in  flattering  ourselves,  that  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  b  likely  to  be  very  soon  the  result  of  this  inquiry.  We 
may  now  advert  to  the  importance  of  conceiving  of  a  stratified  rock  as  composed 
of  a  number  of  distinct  laminae,  schists  or  tabulse,  of  various  yet  very  limited  dimen- 
sions. For  when  the  notion  of  a  ^ngle  lamella,  a  single  schist,  or  a  single  tabula,  has  been 
distinctly  formed  in  the  mind,  it  becomes  a  great  geological  error  to  suppose 
that  any  one  of  these  is  produced  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a 
stratified  rock.  Appearances  exhibited  by  nature  are  entirely  adverse  to  such  an  ex- 
pectadon.  It  is  imposnble  in  a  schistose  rock,  to  separate  a  angle  slate  that  does  not 
shew,  by  the  intersection  of  natural  cross  seams  or  joints,  dimensions  of  very 
small  extent,  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  feet.  This  characteristic  is  perfectly 
evident,  when  we.  trace  the  parallel  jomts  or  seams  by  which  strata  are  bounded ; 
thar  respective  extent,  depending  on  the  intersection  of  cross  seams  or  fissures, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  insulated  lines  of  small  extent,  such  as  are 
delineated  in  a  horizcmtal  section  of  the  rocks  in  Shetland  (accompanying  the 
large  Map),  where,  from  the  general  direction  of  the  seams,  that  of  the  strata  is 
meant  to  be  inferred.  When,  therefore,  we  mean  to  say,  'that  strata  are  continuous 
in  a  direct  line  through  a  certun  hill,  or  chain  of  hills,  nothing  more  can  certainly 
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be  •tmwJn^.    fhagn  fhmt  a  OODloillcd  ttKdllllMK  of  1— »^*»   ■Jw***  at   tllxils.  EfllCC  IB 

pmerring  oot  ^JH™*^  fmnJipl  diroctkiii.  At  the  Mme  tnne^  amns  or  joints  ai€  uok- 
dcsstood  by  wfaidi  one  ttratum  is  sepmted  £roiii  another,  or  bj  whidi  the  extent  of 
the  coinpoiient  hnren  of  each  is  detenninsUe* 

Thus  whilst  eveij  stratum  u  a  distinct  ■MfHiUngf  ^  lanmisp,  schists,  or  tabulte, 
these  agsin  ire  lesc^yable  into  a  number  of  ultimate  layers  of  a  more  or  less  umform 
ftilplfntf^a  If  their  respective  denatifs  had  been  unifonn  thzoug^iout,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  seams  of  divisioa  induced  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  each 
other.  But  the  expectation  <if  meeting  with  such  an  exact  unifwnutyoumot  possibly  be 
realized.  In  the  Shetland  Islands,  for  instamv,  the  general  average  direction  of  nu- 
merous stratified  rocks  of  gnoss,  mica^slate,  and  day-slate,  is  N.  12*  £. ;  but  on  a 
more  particular  examination  of  the  strata,  so  far  from  being  exactly  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  from  this  direction  several  d^irees^  comprising,  for 
infftanoe,  a  range  of  compass  from  N.  10°  to  15°  £•  and  even  sometimes  much 
more.  This  deviation  is  every  where  less  the  result  of  actual  oontartioos  in  the 
strata,  than  of  an  unequal  dennty,  which  is  ultimately  referable,  to  their  component 
portions  of  ruck  of  various  magnitudes. 

This  view  of  stratification  is  farther  corroborated,  when  observations  are  made 
on  the  various  inclinations,  which  take  place  among  strata.  In  many  vertical  sections 
of  rocks  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Shetland,  we  should  be  much  disappointed  with  the 
actual  appearances  exhibited,  were  we  to  expect  that  the  seams  of  stratification  would 
be  continued  parallel  during  the  whole  of  the  course  in  which  their  inclination  may 
be  exposed.  New  directions  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  structure  occur  at  every 
depth,  giving  to  the  strata  thus  diversified  eveiy  imaginable  state  of  varying  posi- 
tion. 

An  attempt  may  now  be  made  to  explain  the  aj^aranoes  which  give  rise  to  de* 

FINITE  and  PROMISCOOUS  STBATIFICATIOM,  aS  Well  aS  to  6ENEBAL  and  PARTIAL 
STEATIFICATION. 

Many  disputes  have  arisen  among  geologists  on  the  question  whether  granite  is  or 
is  not  stratified.  These  contentions  have  been  in  no  trifling  degree  increased  by  causes 
that  spring  from  the  verbal  confusion,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  nomencla- 
ture of  geology 9  from  that  of  every  other  sdence.  By  the  counsel  of  certain  geologists, 
a  rule  of  nomenclature  was  confirmed,  that  when  granite  becomes  stratified,  it  pro- 
perly assumes  the  name  of  Gneiss.  Among  the  same  philosophers  it  was  subsequently 
contended  for, — ^not  that  certain  granitic  masses,  which  might  have  been  improperly 
so  called,  were  reaUy  gneiss,  or  that  gneiss  was  granite,— but  that,  after  all,  the  self- 
same granite  which  involved  m  its  general  definition  unstraiificatkm,  was  really  stra- 
tified !     This  is  passing  strange,  affording  additional  evidence,  if  indeed  any  were 


«     ; 
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^Kninting,  of  the  tissue  of  contradictioiis  which  the  terms  of  geology  have  rather  ser- 
Ted  to  augment  than  to  uniavel.  But  in  the  contention,  more  pointed  evidence 
was  afforded)  that  stratification  does  not  possess  characters  so  free  from  ambiguity 
as  to  decdve  those  only  who  have  no  claim  to  the  tide  of  geognosts.  Mr  GasEKOUGH 
has  amply  Aewn,  that,  in  the  test  of  stratification  which  the  gramte  of  the  Riesenge^ 
birge  afibrded,  the  most  celebrated  adepts  in  Europe  who  inspected  it  have  dif- 
fered in  their  views  of  its  structure.  But  it  is  time  to  take  a  closer  examination  of 
the  phenomena  which  may  possibly  have  ^ven  rise  to  such  discordant  opinions. 

Rocks  have  been  shewn  to  possess  a  parallel  arrangement  of  structure,  or  one  that 
is  determinate,  bearing  reference  to  a  certain  point  of  the  compass,  and  inducing,  by 
the  intervention  of  seams  or  joints,  the  appearance  of  beds  or  strata.  The  question  then 
is, — If  it  be  necessary  for  correct  notions  of  stratification,  that  any  small  circumscribed 
appearance  of  this  description  shall  be  construed  into  stratification  ?  Perhaps,  if  the 
word  Stratification  be  properly  restricted  in  these  case^  by  the  term  partial,  the  i^ 
plication  might  be  j  ustifiable.  Thus,  in  the  quartz-rock  of  the  parish  of  Walls  in  Shet-j 
land,  which  characterises  the  geology  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  stratification  often  ap-> 
pears  in  small  insulated  areas  of  a  few  yards  only,  perhaps  four  or  five ;  elsewhere,  regVL- 
lar  strata,  rendered  schistose  by  the  admission  of  a  quantity  of  mica,  may  be  traced  for 
even  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  same  time,  the  rock,  with  the  exception  of  these  few 
patches  of  stratification,  shews  no  tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  regular  beds  or  strata. 
Frequently  also  in  ^enite  and  granite,  but  to  a  much  less  extent^  similar  phenomena 
take  place.  Surely,  then,  in  all  these  cases,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  rock 
should  not  be  described  as  fartiallt  stratifieb.  But  if  a  more  general  character 
of  quartz-rock  and  granite  be  required,  then  the  application  of  the  term  is  dubious, 
snoe  they  are  more  properly  to  be  considered  as  filling  imder  the  class  of  unstrati- 
fied  rocks. 

But  there  is  still  another  term  applicable  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  rocks^ 
namely,  pROMiscuotrs  strativic atio^.  The  common  line  of  direction  or  bearing  in 
one  limited  mass  of  rock  (fifiers  from  that  of  another,  although  but  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. In  short,  no  uniform  reference  to  any  one  point  of  the  compass  can  be  stated 
as  subflisting  among  the  directions  of  the  strata.  The  eitpression  promiscuous  stra- 
tification is  also  very  apfdicable  to  many  of  the  small  stratified  patches  occurring 
in  quartz-rock,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made ;  but  I  have  seen  promiscuous 
lines  of  direction  diaracterise  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  whole  of  a  considerable  dis* 
trict  of  gneiss  in  Shetland;  as,  for  instance,  at  Lunninghead  and  the  island  of  Whal- 
sey. 

Thus,  the  result  of  our  labours  is,  that  rocks  poasesring  a  simple  arrangement  of 
structure,  may  be  described,—- 

In  the  JtrH  place,  as  nsFimTSLT  sTRATiFixn ;  where  the  strata  are  parallel  or 
nearly  so  to  each  other,  or  can  be  uniformly  referred  to  some  determinate 
point  of  the  compass. 
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In  the  second  place,  rocks  may  be  deacribed  as  raouiscuousLY  STBATinsD ; 
where^  in  tracing  the  lines  of  direction  among  strata,  no  uniform  reference 
can  possibly  be  made  to  any  determinate  point  of  the  compass. 

Larihfj  in  contradistinction  to  gekicbal  or  UMiKTEiBUPTBn  stbatifjcatiom, 
rocks  may  be  described  as  pabtially  stbatified  ;  this  term  is  apf^cable 
wherever  stratification  occurs  in  patches,  or  includes  insulated  areas  of  an 
extent  that  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  mountain- 
mass  in  which  they  are  to  be  detected. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  stratification  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Crys- 
tallization refers  to  layers  of  particles  meeting  each  other  under  determinate  angles, 
and  deriving  their  particular  arrangement  from  the  form  of  some  nucleus.  In  what 
way,  then,  can  be  exjdained  a  structure  exhibiting  certain  conjoined  layers  of  par- 
ticles, having  no  other  direction  than  that  of  mere  parallelism  ?  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  reference  to  a  central  nucleus  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  Whe- 
ther,  on  the  notion  of  a  mechanical  deporition  from  an  aqueous  suspension  of  earthy 
particles,  some  light  on  the  cause  of  stratification  may  be  'ultimately  thrown,  b  a  ques- 
tion which  will  be  discussed  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  inquiry,  when  the  re- 
lations of  stratified  to  unstratified  rocks  come  to  be  considered. 


2.  The  PciyedrouB  Internal  Arrangement  tf  Structure. 

Respecting  this,— the  second  great  division  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  struc- 
ture,— ^it  is  distinguished  fix>m  stratification  by  a  resemblance  to  the  disposition  of 
crystalline  laminse,  which  meet  each  other  under  determinate  angles.  Thus,  the  pris- 
matic, cubic,  and  rhomboidal  masrive  portions  into  which  unstratified  rocks  are  re- 
solvable, very  frequently  manifest,  as  I  have  before  observed,  an  internal  arrange- 
ment of  their  particles,  which  is  denoted  by  the  different  directions  in  whidi  they  most 
readily  yield  to  the  hammer.  This  character  is  particularly  observable  in  Granitic 
rocks,  in  Porphyries,  Basalt,  Greenstone,  in  certain  Limestones,,  and  in  Quartz- 
rock. 

The  question  then  is,—- Are  these  large  symmetrical  massive  portions  of  rock  re- 
ferable  to  a  law,  the  operations  of  which  have  only  been  successfully  investigated  in 
molecules,  agreduig  in  th^r  chemical  nature,  form,  an4  magnitude ;  such  for  instance, 
as  are  inherent  in  small  earthy  or  saline  crystals.^  In  these,  if  the  particles  be  assumed 
as  spherical,  the  compound  attraction  of  a  number  of  them,  not  exceeding  twelve, 
prevailing  over  the  influence  of  a  fluid  menstruum,  meet  under  the  nuclear  form  of  a 
hexahedron:  if  a  less  number  be  associated  in  the  same  manner,  the  different  figure 
is  that  which  may  be  artificially  explamed  by  the  mere  abstracticm  of  certain  parts  of 
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the  Hexahedral  groupe  *.  Now,  if  we  apply  the  principles  of  this  process  to  ex- 
plain the  larger  symmetrical  masses  into  which  rocks  are  resolvable,  the  analogy  will 
fail  us  in  limine;  since  they  are  composed  of  grmns  or  concretions  differing  material- 
ly from  each  other  in  the  chemical  natiu'e,  form,  and  magnitude  of  thejr  component 
parts. 

It  has  been  also  previously  remarked,  that  such  coarse  ingredients,  when  consoli- 
dating, are  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  congeries  of  concentrically  laminar  con- 
cretions. In  such  a  process,  the  possibility  of  a  rude  spherical  nucleus  being  formed, 
around  which  concentric  layers  were  afterwards  deposited,  is  very  conceivable.  Na- 
ture herself,  in  calcareous  rocks,  exhibits  to  us  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  un- 
equal fragments  of  shell  which  occupy  the  centre  of  lamellar  spheroids.  The  con- 
ception is  no  less  difficult,  of  a  nucleus  being  formed  by  dissimilar  granular  portions, 
of  whidi  a  rude  rhomboid,  cube,  or  prism,  might  be  constructed,  whence,  by  the 
matter  subsequently  invested,  the  sjrmmetrical  forms  inddental  to  granitic  rocks  would 
be  the  latest  result.  The^drcumstances,  however,  which  have  induced  certain  par- 
ticles, agrering  in  every  condition  of  chemical  native,  form,  and  magnitude,  to  assume 
in  one  rock  the  form  of  concentric  laminae,  and  in  the  other  of  layers  meeting  each 
other  under  determinate  angles,  seems  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  geological  inquiry. 
The  application,  nevertheless,  of  general  crystalline  principles,  to  account  for  each  of 
the  phenomena,  may  still  remain  unaffected. 

From  the  resolution  of  a  mountain-mass  into  smaller  massive  portions,  each  of 
which  possesses  a  crystalline  structure,  certain  speculations  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  such  rocks  Were  cohsolidated.  It . 
is  probable  that  the  process  of  consolidation  began  from  an  immense  number  of  points 
at  the  same  time :  this  inference  is  deducible  fix>m  the  infinity  of  nuclei  which  appear 
to  have  given  origin  to  matter  invested  under  a  crystalline  arrangement  An  infe- 
rence, besides,  of  the  contemporaneous  formation  of  all  such  symmetrical  portionsof 
a  rock,  is  allowable,  from  the  analogy  of  many  chemical  experiments,  in  which^ 
frcHn  a  state  either  of  solution  or  suspensicxi,  numerous  crystalline  figures  are  pro- 
duced. 


A  tedious,  yet  peiiiaps  necessary  inquiry,  into  the  nature  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  structure,  is  at  length  completed.  It  is  now  time  to  proceed  in  describing 
divisions  of  rocks  more  comprehensive  than  any  hitherto  treated  of,  into  which  moun- 
taii^masses  and  v&na  are  resolvable. 


*  Dawili  on  dyttalUsitioB,  No*  1*  Braubb's  JounuU. 
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SECTION  VI. 


On  Massive  Portions. 


When  a  mountfdn  is  examined,  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
an  occasional  difference  in  its  mineral  contents  is  the  first  circumstance  of  distinction 
vith  which  a  spectator  is  impressed.  Thus  the  earliest  appearance  in  rocks  which 
Science  has  pointed  out,  has  been  the  presence  of  those  included  masses,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Veins.  But  if  that  part  of  the  moimtain  or  rock,  which  is  uniform  in 
its  mineral  nature;  or  if,  indeed,  an  included  vein  be  again  examined,  with  relation  to 
some  further  resolution  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible,  a  natural  subdivision  is^fitill 
observable :  this  is  into  massive  portions,  of  which  all  the  moleculie,  granular  par- 
ticles and  concretions  hitherto  discussed,  are  the  proper  constituents. 

By  British  geologists,  the  word  mass  is  no  less  vaguely  applied  to  express  moun- 
tains and  VEINS  themselves,  than  every  description  of  concretions  ;  but,  in  this 
inquiry  the  term  massive  portion  will  be  restricted  to  that  intermediate  division  into 
parts,  subordinate  to  mountain  masses  or  veins,  yet  OHnprehending  concretions, 
as  well  as  moleculjs  and  granular  particles. 

A  massive  portion  is  a  polyhedrons  solid,  often  symmetrical,  of  which  the  prisma- 
tic, rhomlxnidal  and  cubic  form  is  the  most  common  appearance.  Its  magnitude  ad- 
mits of  the  greatest  variety ;  for  since  the  constituents  of  the  solid  may  be  molecular 
or  granular  particles,  the  cubes  or  rhomboids  which  it  exhibits,  may  present  di- 
mensions of  a  few  inches  only :  but  ^nce  a  massive  portion  may  occasionally  include 
spheroidal  concretions  of  granite  several  feet  in  diameter,  its  magnitude  may  also,  in 
a  proportionate  degree,  be.  very  conuderable. 

Massive  portions,  according  to  the  internal  arrangement  which  they  severally  ex- 
hibit, may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  they  may  be  either  referred  to  that  simple 
internal  arrangement  which  conasts  of  parallel  layers,  or  to  that  crystalline  arrange- 
ment which  implies  that  certain  ranges  of  mineral  portions  meet  under  determinate 
angles.  From  the  ftdl' explanation  ^ven  of  stratification,  there  can  now  be  no 
difficulty  in  treating, 

Ist,  Of  stratified  massive  portions ; 

^ly,  Of  unstratified  masnve  portions. 


1.  Siratified  Massive  Portions. 

In  clay-slate  and  other  rocks,  particularly  those  which  are  schistose,  may  be  noticed  a 
frequent  resolution  into  hexahedral  or  prismatic  concretions,  by  means  of  fissures,  ih« 
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dependent  of  their  schistose  arningement,  and  intersecting  at  various  angles  the  seams 
of  stratification.  This  resolution  evidently  implies  a  partial  feelileness  of  cohesion  in- 
cidental to  the  constituent  pcyrtions  of  a  rock,  and  induced  in  a  few  particular  direc- 
tions ;  hence,  a  rock,  independently  of  its  stratified  arrangement,  is  predisposed  to  as* 
same  certain  definitive  forms.  Thus,  if  we  obtain  from  a  blow  of  the  hammer  exert- 
ed on  day-slate  or  hornblende-slate,  fragments  of  a  decisive  angular  form,  induced  by 
certain  cross  fissiures  intersecting  those  of  the  schistose  arrangement,  every  efibrt  will  fail 
to  resolve  the  rock  into  more  minute  fragments,  exhibiting  in  their  new  planes  an  equal- 
ly determinate  figure.  The  lamellar,  schistose,  and  tabular  arrangement  involves,  on 
the  contrary,  circumstances  of  modified  cohesion,  not  excluding  any  of  the  constituent 
portions  of  a  rock.  Here,  then,  is  an  excellent  criterion  afforded  for  distinguishing 
between  seams  of  stratification,  and  those  which  in  the  same  rock  intersect  such  seams. 
Seams  of  stratification  are  applicable  to  all  the  portions  of  which  a  rock  is  composed ; 
other  seams,  on  the  contrary,  being  induced  by  a  partial  feebleness  of  cohesion  oc- 
curring in  a  determinate  direction,  are  applicable  to  a  few  only  of  its  constituent  por- 
tions. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  among  strata,  besides  the  seams  inddental  to  their  peculiar 
arrangement,  there  are  certain  others  by  which  they  are  resolved  into  an  aggregation 
of  polyedrous  concretions.  The  form  of  stratified  masave  portions,  is  indeed  general- 
ly more  or  less  symmetrical:  in  hornblende-slate  and  clay-slate,  they  are  often  rhom- 
boidal  or  prismatic.  We  thus  also  find,  that  sandstone,  by  means  of  fissiures,  uded 
by  seams  of  stratification,  may  be  frequently  resolved  into  an  assemblage  of  rectan- 
gular paraUelopipeds*  The  same  remark  is  often  appUcable  to  strata  of  coal  and 
limestone. 

A  theoretical  explanation  of  fissures  or  cross  seams  is  attended  with  a  difficulty 
exceeding  if  pos»ble  that  of  stratification.  It  is  of  littie  avail  in  conjectures  on  the 
cause  of  a  cross  fissure,  to  say,  that  it  is  occadoned  by  the  subsidence  of  beds  or 
strata,  or  by  a  shrinking  of  the  component  parts  of  strata,  or  that  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy in  a  fissure  to  propagate  itself  in  a  right  line  to  a  certain  distance,  or  when  indu- 
ced by  contraction  to  shorten  die*  diree"  diniemnoin  of  a  solid ;— there  must  still 
exist  a  cause  capable  of  imparting  to  strata  a  tendency  to  resolve  themselves  into 
one  fcMrm  in  preference  to  another. 

The  importance  of  the  cross  fissures  which  occur  among  strata,  has  in  another 
point  of  view  been  already  noticed.  They  limit  the  extent  of  those  component  layers  of 
mineral  portions  which  are  inddental  to  strata.  The  intervention  of  cross  seams  fre- 
quendy  also  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  well  known  to  geolo^ts  under  the  name 
of  Dislocations  or  Slips.  In  this  case,  certain  pstfallel  ranges  of  mineral  particles 
l)eing  intersected  by  a  fissure,  appear  disturbed  in  thdr  course,  and  are  resumed ' 
from  other  remoter  pobts  in  the  line  of  fissure  which  has  intervene 
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Moisive  P^jrHom. 
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Of  Unstnitified  Massive  Poitioiis  little  may  be  now  ^aid,  nnoe  they  are  the  pris- 
matic,  cubic,  or  rhombrndal  masses  already  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Pcdy- 
edrous  Arrangement  of  Structure.  Their  magnitude  may  admit  of  a  considerahle 
range,  »nce,  as  I  have  before  observed,  they  may  occaaonally  include  spheroidal  coii- 
cretions  of  granite  several  feet  in  diameter. 

Since  the  prismatic  form  is  the  most  frequent  that  unstratified  masnve  pcrtioiis  as- 
sume, ocmtinental  writers  have  accordingly  treated  of  them  under  this  title.  The 
resolution  of  a  rode  into  a  number  of  prismatic  masses,  is  not,  indeed,  found  in 
basalt  alone,  but  is  occaaonally  seen  in  granite,  porphyry,  gypsum,  and  other  rocks. 
An  obstfvation  of  Werner  on  the  structure  of  basalt  is  well  adapted  to  explain  the 
comprdienave  nature  of  these  masdve  porti(»is,  as  well  as  tD  afford  the  best  justification 
that  can  be  framed  for  drawing  a  distinction  between  massive  portions  and  concretions. 
This  justly  odebrated  naturalist  remarked  cm  the  basalt  which  he  examined,  that  it  first 
divided  itsdf  into  prisms;  these  prisms  were  again  rescdvable  into  conoentrical  lami- 
nar concretions,  whilst  the  laminae  themselves  were  distinctly  granular.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  arrangement  hitherto  followed,  of  conadering  rocks  in  the  successive 
order  of  mdeculae,  grains,  concretions  and  massive  porticms,  can  be  better  defended 
than  by  its  pa!fect  adaptation  to  descripticms  of  this  complex  nature. 

Experiments  of  the  laboratory  have  not  been  wanting  to  shew  the  mode  in  which 
the  prismatic  form  might  be  induced.  Sir  James  Hall  satisfiictKHily  proved,  that  if 
basalt  firom  a  state  of  fuaon  were  cooled  slowly,  it  would  resume  its  stony  texture, 
and  mamfest  a  prismatic  or  odumnar  form.  The  experiment  of  Mr  6.  Watt,  in 
whidi  he  fused  700  lb.  weight  of  trap  and  basalt,  shewed  that  globules  or  spheruds 
were  first  formed,  iidudi  continued  to  enlarge  until  their  sides  so  pressed  agnnst  eadi 
other  as  to  induce  within  the  stony  mass  the  more  oomprdiensive  form  of  polygonal 
prisms. 


Brfore  the  consideration  of  the  masnve  portions  of  rocks  is  disposed  of,  it  may 
be  proper  to  oonader  this  resolution  in  reference  to  a  thec^  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  firagmentary  or  conglomerated  structure  of  rocks.  That  these  rocks  contain 
marks  rf  attrition  almost  unequivocal,  cannot  be  denied.  The  chief  difficulty  at- 
toiding  any  hypotheas  on  the  curcumstanoes  of  thdr  origin,  is  the  imposeibility  of  a 
reference  to  any  rocks  existing  in  thdr  vidnity ,  of  which  they  may  be  oonadered  as 
the  Detritus.  Havingexaminedfiragmentaiy  rocks  with  much  attention,  particularly 
whoe  they  are  composed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate  or  day-slate,  I  have  not  unfinequently 
detected  among  them  the  pdiyedrous  forms  of  r^rular  stratified  masave  portions  yerj 
little  attrited.    On  the  hypothecs,  then,  that  a  mountain-mass  might  have  been  on- 
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pnally  oompoeed  of  mamve  portions  feebly  ooheriiig,*-that  the  attriting  action  of 
'  aqueous  dements,  on  masses  thus  disint^ated,  was  eaoly  exerted-^tbat  a  subsequent 
a^utinatum  might  have  ooeuned,  assisted  by  pressure,  and  aided  by  chemicaF  ac- 
tion,  it  ispoisiUe  that  several  manifestations  of  the  fragmenUry  structure  of  rocks 

may  be  escplained. 

This  speculation  is  not  altogether  unsanctioned  by  nature.  Frequently  massive 
portions  are  united,  but  with  so  slight  a  degree  of  attachment,  that  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  sea,  their  disint^ration,  under  the  form  of  prismatic  fragments,  is%eflPect^ 
ed  with  great  fadlity. 


SECTION  VII. 
On  Veins. 


Veins  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  partial  interruptions  to  the  continuity*of  a  rock 
by  the  occurrence  of  matter  of  a  different  nature,  and  of  an  elongated  form. 

The  attention  of  geobpsts  at  this  day  cannot  be  more  advantageously  bestowed 
than  in  redudng  to  some  general  rule  of  description,  expressions  applicable  to  the 
different  magnitude  of  veins,  and  their  relations  to  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks. 
At  present,  mineralogists  overwhehn  us  with  terms  collected  from  every  mine  in 
England,  from  Alstone  Moor  to  St  Just  in  Cornwall.  A  confusion  no  less  remark^ 
able  prevails  on  the  Ccmtinent.  Resigning,  therefore,  to  the  Germans  their  Stockwerks, 
and  to  English  miners  or  thdr  imitators  the  use  of  such  terms  as  Rakes,  Pipes, 
Flats  and  Lodes,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  fewest  possible  general  expres* 
sums..  When  vmns  are  very  minute,  they  may  be  properly  described  as  Filamen- 
tous. When  they  are  very  considerable,  which  b  chiefly  when  they  contain  stony 
matter,  geologists  usually  describe  them  under  the  name  J)ik€s;.A  term  that  is 
barbarous  enough,  but  from  long  use  unavoidable. 

When  a  vein  occurs  in  ati  unstratified  rock,  no  peculiar  distinction  is  necessary ; 
but  when  found  among  strata,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  if  U  be  an  intersecting,  or 
merely  ah  intseposed  or  intbrcubbbnt  vein;  that  is,  if,  by  its  appearance, 
strata  are  crossed  in  thdr  course,  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  course  of  a  vein  is 
intermediate  or  parallel  to  that  of  strata.  When  a  number  of  parallel  inUrposed 
vrins  occur  among  strata  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other,  they  may  more  properly  be 
regarded  as  inteesteata. 

The  phoMimena  presented  by  vdns  have  long  been  assodated  with  geological 
theories.   The  Wemerians,  in  particular,  studied  the. different  relations  of  veins,  with 
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«  view  to  add  coaftniMitioa  to  their  ilotioaB  of  the  fltnictiire  of  the  eaitk  The  outfit 
did  not  Buoceed,  for  this  plain  reaaon,  that  a  distiiict  theory  of  veins  beooraing  the 
last  desideoratiim  of  these  philosophers,  they  &&  into  the  logical  ^nror  -of  eoietLVoanag  to 
confirm  one  hypothesis  by  the  mope  recent  invention  of  another.  Thus,  it  was  hypo^ 
thedcal  in  the  extreme  for  the  Wemerians  to  maintain,  in  reference  to  a  v«ry  trifling 
portion  of  the  earth'^s  surface  wbkb  they  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  that  a 
thick  mass  of  granite  was  fbnned  by  a  chemical  deposition  reund  the  j^be ;  that  up* 
on  granite  certain  rocks  gratuitoudy  named  feimary  w^re  laid ;  that  upon  these 
were  deposited  rocks,  named,  from  the  same  spirit  of  hypothesis,  tblaxbitioh  ;  that 
over  these  again  rested  earthy  stratified  rocks,  the  upper  strata  of  which  were  by  the 
retiring  and  turlndity  of  the  waters  intermixed  with  the  fragments  of  rocks  that  had 
been  previously  formed. 

In  reference  to  veins,  it  was  no  less  hypothetical  to  maintain,  that  diey  were  clefts 
occasioned  by  the  shrinking  of  the  materials  of  which  rocks  are  composed,  and  subse- 
quently filled  from  above  with  stony  matter ;  (hat  in  primitive  rocks,  veins  of  the 
transition  and  flcetz  series  are  found;  but  that  in  transition  rocks  veins  are  never 
found  of  any  primitive  formation ;  that  in  floete  formations  also,  veinB  are  never  found 
either  of  primitive  or  transition  rocks.  It  was  equaUy  assumptive  to  say,  that  where 
two  veins  interseet  each  other,  that  whidi  is  filled  with  the  formation  nearest  die  nu- 
cleus is  always  cut  dirough  by  the  other ;  and  that  once  the  order  in  iditeh  they  in- 
tersect each  other  is  precisely  the  order  of  the  porition  of  the  different  formations,  this 
order  of  position  is  likewise  the  order  of  the  formation  of  all  the  differrat  rocks  which 
compose  the  crust  <tf  the  earth.  All  this  sort  <^  reasoning  was  nothing  more  than  ar- 
guing in  a  circle ;  the  premises  were  proved  by  the  conclusion,  and  the  conclusion  by 
the  premises,  it  was  a  spedmen  of  logic  that  might  find  a  kindred  illustration 
among  the  obsolete  arguoi€»ts  of  the  good  Catholics :  ^*  The  authority  of  the  Church 
proves  the  trulli  of  the  Scriptiires,  end  the  authcNily  of  the  Scriptines  estaUifliies  the  m- 
fidlibiiity  of  the  Church.'*^  The  Huttonian  hypodiesis  deserves  much  less  respect ;  it 
supposes  that  dikes  and  vwm  were  fiUed  with  dieir  contents  in  a  state  of  ftnion,  by  in- 
jection  from  below,  the  expansive  force  of  the  tnrited  malAer  having  cnoiced  the  sur- 
face, and  opened  a  passage  fer  its  reception. 

All  theso  views  may  be  immediately  refuted  by  a  wy  few  exaninaitioBS  of  nature. 
There  is  no  snch  order  or  reMive  position  of  todln  as  WEEMBft  has  laid  down.  Veins 
bear  no  suoh  reiation  to  the  euperjaoent  matter  of  rocks,  as  to  depend  upon  some 
universal  order  of  super-position  for  ikm  particular  formation.  They  are  crften  dis* 
tincdy  iusabtted,  givii^  no  signs  of  Weraerian  or  of  Hntlcnian  origin ;  diey  are 
unconnected  with  any  outlet  from  above,  and  frequently  have  a  depth  that  nur^ 
h^ 'Caaly  estamated. 
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If  tbe  Wemeius  tfaeoiy  had  altogether  depended  upon  that  of  veins,  which  it  em. 
braced,  each  would  have  long  ance  faUen.  But  the  geolcgbt  by  whose  zeal  the  Ger- 
man  system  had  been  estaUiahed  in  this  country,  now  interposed  to  save  tlie  fabric 
he  had  reared ;  aad  instead  of  clearing:  away  its  deformities  with  the  unsparing  hands 
of  a  common  reformer^  he  merdy  removed  a  few  excrescences  which  had  a>ncealed 
its  otiffnofX  character.  By  the  spell  of  a  conciliatory  hypothesb»  the  mi$ts  were 
dissipated  which  hung  heavily  over  the  chaotic  ocean  of  Werner;  once  more 
its  turbid  waves  were  seen  to  roll  undaunted  over  a  deposited  stratum  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, fiom  beneath  which  the  inflammable  principles  of  Huttok  had  never  escaped, 
save  from  the  partial  crevices  of  vcdcanic  cratars. 

This  conciliatory  hypothesis  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  an  early  Number  of 
the  Wemerian  Transactions,  being  the  contribution  of  the  experienced  President  of 
that  Society.  In  this  paper,  veins  were  considered^  on  jchemical  principles^  cu  seere- 
Oons  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occurred^  and  consequenOy  cotemporaneous  with  them. 
This  theory  is  altogether  a  very  important  one ;  it  is  countenanced  by  those  chemical 
experiments  of  the  laboratory,  whence  the  inference  has  been  made.  That  the  crystals 
incidental  to  the  porphyritic  structure  are  cotemporaneous  with  their  ba^  ;  and  it  is 
adequate  to  the  explanation  of  appearances  in  nature,  irrecondleable  upon  any  other 
assumption. 

The  theory  that  veins  are  cotemporaneDUS  with  die  rock  in  whii^  they  are  con- 
tained, would  nevertheless  be  greatly  nnsunderstood,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to 
imply  any  thing  more,  than  that  we  must  look  for  exehisive  chemical  principles 
to  explain  phenomena  which  are  manifestly  hostile  to  the  notion.  That  veins  were 
injected  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion  from  below,  or  that  they  were  formed  by  infiltra- 
tions from  above.  *'  For  what  hypothesis,^  says  Dr  Kidd,  in  ie£erence  to  the  two 
pievaaling  theories  of  the  day,  ^^  will  account  for  the  mngular  fiut,  that  in  a  series  of 
suofiesflm*  stRatay  alternately  oonabting  of  limertnaea  and  of  rodks  of  a  different  cha^ 
raalcr,  the  meUdbfevoua  veins  am  present  in  the  limcatones,  but  not  in  the  other 
rocks?'^  The  same  writer  continues  to  remark,  that  '^  when  a  van  has  been  cut  off, 
it  is  rarely  continued  on  the  other  side  (^  the  intercepting  rode  in  the  same  line ;  nor 
does  it  often  happen,  that  dther  its  character  or  its  dimensions  aire  the  same  as  pre- 
viously to  its  interruption.^  Here,  then,  it  may  be  asked.  What  sanction  does  this  com^- 
moa  appearance  give  to  the  ojHnion,  that  where  two  veins  cross  each  other,  the  inter- 
cepted must  be  the  oldest  ?— -Though  Dr  Kidd  was  ftilly  aware  of  the  insuffii- 
dency  of  the  opnions  which  he  combated,  be  seems  to  have  merely  rejected  them  in 
favour  of  such  agents  as  electridty  or  galvanism^— ^  bdief  in  which,  his  friend,  Mr 
GaBEVOUGH,  is  disposed  to  place  upon  a  footing  very  little  higher  than  that  of  the  Phi« 
kMopher'*s  stone.  Now,  the  theory  of  Professor  Jameson  has  this  merit,  that  whilst 
it  admits  general  chemical  principles,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  which  are  mechanical^ 
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in  aooounting  for  the  presence  of  yeins,  it  does  not  involve,  at  the  same  time,  any  par* 
ticular  selection  as  necessary  to  it,  from  the  wide  range  of  known  chemical  phenome- 
na :  these,  in  the  present  state  of  geological  sdence,  would  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
conjecture.  StiU,  some  degree  of  particular  support,  though  faint,  is  given  to  the  no- 
tion, that  veins  are  chemical  secretions,  of  the  rock  which  includes  them,  by  the  muddy 
eruptions  of  volcanoes,  which,  cm  hardening,  arejTound  to  secrete  within  thar  stony 
substance  crystalline  and  amygdaloid  portions. 


SECTION  VIII. 
Ok  Moumtain*Ma6S£s. 

The  notion  of  a  mountain-mass  may  now  be  properly  considered,  by  retradng 
the  order  in  which  its  structure  and  internal  arrangement  have  been  described. 

1^,  The  PARTICULAR  sTEUCTURB  of  R  MOUKTAiN^MASs  may  be 
(A.)  Compact.     This  structure  implies  the  oohesion  of  molxcuub,  the  figure 

and  magnitude  of  which  axe  indistinct 
(B.)  Granular  :  which  may  be  described  as 
a.  Crystalline 

b.   SXMICRYSTALLINB. 

c.  Arenaceous. 
(C.)  Concrete.    This  structure  impUes  such  a  cohesion  of  moleculae  or  gni> 
nular  particles^  as  to  induce  portions  of  rock  of  a  partknilar  *fonn  and 
magnitude,  under  the  iqppropriate  name  of  concretions.    These  may 
be 

a.  Crystalline. 

b.  Semicrystalline. 

c.  Concentrically  lamel]lar. 

d.  Amygdaloid. 

e.  Irreoular. 

/i  Fragmentary. 
g.  Characterised  by  the  presence  of  Qi|;anic  Remains. 

*«*  In  appredating^  however,  the  character  of  a  mountain  mass,  we  must  be 
^  aware,  that  the  foregoing  distinctions  are  in  certain  cases  incidental  to  a  mixed  struc- 
ture, which^  whenever  it  occurs,  renders  this  fiurther  rule  of  description  necessary.    If 
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the  larger  {Motions  are  oompletely  separated  by  the  smaller,  the  latter  is  properly  the 
BABS  or  MATRIX  to  the  foimer.  Bat  when  the  smaller  portions  of  a  rock  fail  in  se- 
parating  those  which  are  larger,  merely  occupying  certain  intervals,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  GSMXNT  only.  It  has  been  also  noticed,  that  the  term  cbystallinx, 
as  distinctive  of  structure,  is,  in  relation  to  a  base  or  matiix,  more  properly  express- 
ed by  the  term  cbystallifxkous,  synonymous  to  poRraYxiTic. 

idfyj  The  structure  of  a  mountain-mass  is  again  suoeptiUe  of  an  internal  ar- 
RANGKMEKT,  wluch  may  be  described  as 

(A.)  Lamellar. 

(B.)  Schistose. 

(C.)  Tabular.       ' 
The  Internal  Arrangement  of  a  mountain-mass,  may  be  further  discriminated ; 
it  may  be 

a.  Generally  or  partially  stratified  ;  the  lamella,  schists  and  ta^ 

bulae  of  the  rock  being  parallel.     The  straiificaHon  may  be  also 
m.  Definiie. 
fi.  Promiscuous. 

b.  PoLYEDROVs-:   the  laminae,  schists,  or  tabulae  so  meeting  under  va- 

rious angles,  as  to  induce  prismatic,  cubic,  and  rhomboidal  forms. 

8dly,  The  more  comprehensive  structure  of  a  rock  is  distinguished  by  massive 
PORTIONS ;  these  may  be 
(A^)  Stratified  massive  portions,  formed  by  cross  fissures  intersecting 

strata* 
(B.V  PoLYEDROUs  or  UNSTRATiFiED  MASSIVE  PORTIONS :  induced  by  lamellae, 
schists,  tabulae,  meeting  each  other  under  various  angles. 
%*  Both  stratified  and  unstralified  massive  portions  present  the  frequent 
figures  of  Prisms,  Cubes,  or  Rhomboids. 

ithijf^  A  MOUNTAIN  MASS  may,  again,  contain  eartb y  or  metallic  veins  which 
may  be  restricted  when  very  minute,  by  the  term  filamentous:  when 
ccmsideraUe,  and  formed  by  earthy  matter,  gedogists  distinguish  them 
by  the  name  of  dixes. 

When  a  vein  occurs  in  a  stratified  rock,  it  may  be  described  in  reference  to 
the  strata  which  it  invades,  as 

Intersecting,  or 
'  Interposed, 
When  a  number  of  parallel  interposed  veins  appear  among  strata,  they 
mor^  properiy  assume  the  title  of  interstrata. 
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VBiHty  wbeo  Mmnog  a  oerUm  imgrntmipy  miijr  tbemaelves  be  mwepdble  of  the 
same  partidiiiar  structiiiey  the  same  mtenul  tfiaogaDeDt  of  ibar  compaBent  parti, 
and  the  same  lesolntioii  into  masme  portioBB^  whkh  are  eifaifaited  by  moimtaixi 


Thus  it  has  been  Aewo,  that  a  mountain  mass  may  incbHie  vans,  bat  most  ne- 
cessarily  oomprehoid  xassiyk  pobtiows;  the  laxkll^  schists  or  tabuue  of 
which,  whilst  they  admit  a  stratified  or  roLYsnaous  anangenent,  in^ve  a  certain 
particular  structure,  which  may  be  compact,  grakulae,  or  Taried  by  the  piesenee 
of  concretions. 

From  this  summary  view  of  the  constitution  of  a  mountain  mass,  we  may  perceive, 
that  it  acknowledges  no  such  a  comprehensive  divioon  into  parts  as  is  popularly  un- 
derstood by  the  term  strata  ;  nnce  that  conaderable  production  of  lamelhe^  acfaista, 
or  tabuhe,  to  which  the  name  of  stratum  is  usually  given,  cannot  but  be  deemed 
imaginary,  when  it  is  actually  intersected  by  cross  fissures,  which  resolve  it  into  an  in- 
finity  of  stratified  mas^ve  portions.  But  the  term  stratum  is  by  no  means  on  this 
account  to  be  rgected ;  it  leads,  in  the  Igt  place,  to  the  distinct  oonflidenition  of  those 
lines  of  direction  which,  notwithstanding  the  intemiptian  of  cross  fissures,  are  resu- 
med  in  a  parallel  direction  to  various  distances;  and,  in  the  2d  place,  to  the  position, 
whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  of  lamellae,  schists,  or  tabulas,  in  supposed  reference 
to  a  ccMitiguous  rock. 

Strata,  then,  are  conaderable  masses  of  rock,  the  respective  length  of  which  great- 
ly exceeds  thdr  breadth  and  thickness ;  they  are  formed  by  parallel  lamellse,  schists  or 
tabulse,  which  are  supposed  to  be  uninterruptedly  continued,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tersecdon  of  cross  fissurres,  to  various  distances,  admitting  in  this  respect  the  extent 
of  a  few  yards  only  to  that  of  several  miles. 


SECTION  IX- 
Summary  of  the  foregoing  Views  on  Stratification. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  what  has  been  already 
premised  concerning  stratification  in  general. 

It  was  shewn,  in  ihejirsi  pdace,  that  with  regard  to  the  order  in  which  the  oom- 
ponent  portions  of  a  rock  subsist  together  under  the  form  of  an  ultimate  layer,  it 
was  characterised  by  a  linear  parallelism  of  direction. 
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Itdbfj  A  conjcnned  niittber  of  sudi  uldmale  layers  properiy  €<»0til«te  iJEunelW, 
fichiflts  aad  tabiilie.  LameUae  awiitfiun  an  equal  thickness  (diroun^ioiit;  sdiists  are 
of  an  unequal  thickness,  whilst  the  conjoined  liters  of  each  of  these  are  eaoly 
aqpuaUe  fkom  each  other.  A  tabula,  howeirer,  is  distinguished  by  a  deosily  exceed- 
ing  that  cf  lameHae  ix  schists,  oving  to  its  component  layers  separating  with  iDOi:ie 
dificuky :  whence  aiso  the  gceater  obscurity  of  the  tabular  arrangement,  whidb  is 
only  to  be  detected  by  a  fracture  induced  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in  ano- 


8di^,  When  innumerable  seams  or  j(Mnts  occur  in  the  direction  «f  the  intimate 
layers  of  lamellar,  schistose,  or  tabular  rocks,  the  familiar  appearance  is  induced  of 
Iieds  or  strata. 

It  may  be  now  remarked,  that  a  rock  weU  calculated  to  explain  the  views  of 
stratification  entertained  in  this  inquiry,  is  a  variety  of  Mica-slate  which  occurs  in 
die  Idand  ^f  Vnst  in  Shetland.  It  is  schistose,,  and  has  been  described  by  tiie  few 
gecdogists  who  have  visited  that  country,  as  striated.  The  position  of  the  strata  is  incli- 
ned, and  the  striae  exhibited  on  thdir  respective  planes  are  paralld  to  eadh  line  of  di- 
rection  which  is  manifested  in  the  outgoings  of  the  strata.  Hence,  fStiaX  linear  ar- 
rangement is  more  distinctly  shewn,  which,  among  other  strata,  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  direction  in  which  a  fracture  may  be  accomplished.  Sudi  strise,  at  the  same 
tone,  display  more  e£Pectuidly  that  important  correspondence  whiclx  subsists  between 
the  Hne  of  direction  wiiich  is  described  on  the  ongoing  of  a  stratum,  and  that  pa- 
rallel linear  arrangement,  characteristic  of  the  plane  itself  of  the  stratum.  Thus,  as 
we  have  befiNre  attempted  to  demonstrate,  the  line  of  direction  or  bearing  in  a  stra- 
tum is  not  a  mere  aoodental  circumstance,  induced  by  any  imaginable  section  of  a 
rock  more  or  less  horixontal,  but  it  is  the  representative  of  a  real  linear  arrangement 
generally  to  be  detected  on  the  planes  uf  strata,  and  appficaUe  to  every  particle  of 
wUdi  an  ultimaike  layer  is  composed. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  an  individual  lamella,  schist,  or  tabula  is  of  small  ex- 
tent, flinee  it  may  be  considered  as  evoy  where  interrupted  by  the  eroes  fissures 
which  resolve  strata  into  massive  or  angular  portions.  Seams  of  stratification  also 
correspond  to  this  interruption,  since  few  of  them  are  to  be  traced  in  lines  of  a 
greater  extent  than  a  few  feet  Hence,  they  may  be  properly  represented  in  a  hori- 
aontal  section  of  such  a  country  as  Shetland,  by  an  infinite  number  of  small  insu- 
lated lino,  the  direction  of  which  represents  that  of  the  strata  which  they  divide. 
(Sie  Gedog.  Map.)  A  stratum,  however,  b  supposed  to  extend  fiom  one  rock 
rf  a  different  kind  to  another,  often  through  a  large  tract  of  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cross-fissures  by  which  its  continuity  is  every  where  interrupted.  ThUs,  the 
various  figures  in  Plate  I.  are  intended  to  represent  strata ;  yet  we  should  greatly 
etr  in  supposing  that  such  appearances  are  sanctioned  by  those  which  Nature  herseU! 
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preseite  to  the  geolo^st.  It  will  be  seen,  that  no  crofis^fissures  are  represented,  and 
hence,  as  in  Plate  I.,  Fig.  5.,  strata  are  bj  diese  means  rendered  continuous  from 
one  rock  of  a  diffisrent  species  to  another.  ' 

From  this  view  of  stratification  it  was  lastly  observed,  that  the  constitution 
of  a  mountain-mass  strictly  considered,  authorises  no  such  a  division  into  parts  as 
is  usually  understood  by  the  term  Strata.  For,  agreeably  to  the  common  notions 
entertiuned  of  stratification,  a  stratum  implies  an  imaginary  omtinuation  of  its  com- 
ponent layers  from  one  rock  of  a  difiercnt  chemical  nature  or  structure  to  another, 
uninterrupted  by  cross-fissures,  that  actually  rescdve  the  strata  which  they  intersect 
into  an  ii^nity  of  adgular  massive  portions.  StiU,  the  term  Stratum  ought  not  on 
such  slight  grounds  to  be  discarded,  since,  as  a  mere  expedient,  it  leads  to  the  im- 
portant consideration  of  parallel  lines  of  arrangement,  which,  although  intercepted, 
maintain  an  uniform  direction  through  a  conaderable  tract  of  country ;  when  also 
the  ultimate  layers  of  rodcs  formed  by  the  united  arrangement  of  the  various  mineral 
portions  already  enumerated,  have  been  distinguished  as  they  subsist  under  the  difie- 
rent  forms  of  lamellas,  schists  and  tabulse,  the  same  comprehensive  term  stratum,-under 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  uninterruptedly  continued,  wiU  materially  facili. 
tate  a  knowledge  of  their  general  position  in  reference  to  contiguous  rocks. 

Agreeably,  then,  to  the  principles  laid  down,  a  definition  of  the  term  Strata  was 
attempted. 

Strata  are  condderable  divisions  of  rock,  the  length  and  breadth  of  whidi  gready 
exceed  the  thickness.  They  are  formed  by  parallel  lamellse,  schists  or  tabulie,  these 
again  being  severally  resolvable  into  a  conjoined  number  of  ultimate  layers.  Thus 
constituted,  strata  .are  supposed  to  be  uninterruptedly  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  intersection  of  ^cross-fissures,  to  various  distances,  admitting  in  this  respect  the 
extoit  of  a  few  feet  only  to  that  of  several  miles. 

After  this  explanation  no  ftirther  difiiculty  will  probably  remain  in  treating  of 
Strata  agreeably  to  the  views  in  which  they  have  been  considered,  as  involving  con- 
stituent  layers,  the  course  of  which  is  to  be  traced  from  one  rock  to  another  of  a 
different  chemical  nature  or  structure. 
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SECTION  X. 


On  THB  Geological  Distikctiovs,  areung  from  thx  Chsmical  CoMrosiTioK 

OF  Rocks. 

Ovm  inquiry  into  the  varieties  of  Geolagictd  Structure  b^ng  at  length  finally 
^flpifiMl  o^  we  may  now  oonader  rocks  as  susoepliUe  of  two  distinctimis  atill  more 
oonpiehalnye.  Tliese  relate  to  the  nature  and  combination  of  the  chemical  elements 
by  wfaidi  they  are  easentiaUy  characterised. 

The  diemical  oompositiaa  of  a  rock  is  other  HOMOGsysoirs  or  AGGBXGAts. 

Any  qpedmen  of  a  rock  is  to  be  regarded  as  houogsvxous^  when  the  mokculs^i 
granular  particles  or  ceacretiaBS  of  whidi  it  is  con^iosed,  manifest  an  uniform  ami- 
larity  of  chemical  nature  \  or  when  the  chemical  elements  of  each  component  portion, 
diaractflriatic  of  its  structure,  are  combined  in  equal  proportions.  An  example  of  the 
homogeneous  structure  is  afibrded  in  pure  quarts  or  limestone,  or  in  the  uniformly 
proportionate  combination  of  chemical  dements  exhibited  by  compact  felqpar,  m]c% 
homUende  and  greenstone. 

The  chemical  oomporition  of  a  rock  is  aggesgatx,  when  the  demenb  which  se- 
verally dirtinguish  its  component  parts  are  dissimilar  in  thdr  nature,  or  are  ^^^>Pft1yinf^ 
in  dillierent  proportions.  The  aggr^g^  character  may  be  illustrated  in  amygda- 
loid rocks,  in  the  irregular  portions  of  vmk  anHque^  in  common  gramte,  or  in  con- 
gtamerate  rocks;  thou^,  widi  regard  to  the  last  of  these  examples,  spedmens  of 
daystone  are  in  n\y  poasesrien,  where  fin^gmentaiy  portions  subsist  together  of  a  homo- 
genoua  nature. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  we  mi^  rc^gard  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
Mountain  Mass  as 

HOUOOSKSOVS,  o^ 

Aggekgats* 

The  compositian  of  a  mountain  mass  is  HOkoGSNtoos,  when,  m  adciitian  to  the 
simibrity  of  chemical  nature,  or  to  the  umformly  proportionate  states  of  combination 
existing  amoQg  its  composwnt  portions,  it  contains  no  vems :  these,  by  the  very  terms 
of  their  definition,  imply  a  diemical  nature  disshnilar  to  that  of  their  matrix.  Thus 
vxvios^ioos  mountain  masses  are  to  be  regarded,  in  an  exteiliive  sense,  as  pnwpfffing 
an  AOGWTGATB  com|xisitionw 
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SECTION  XL 


Gekebal  Speculatioiis  entxetainsb  bboabdikg  the  Steatification  of 

Rocks. 


Des  CaEtes'  System  of  the  Formation  of  the  Earth,  which,  with  certain 
cations,  was  successively  adopted  by  Bitenet,  Steno,  WoODwaed,  Scheucbsee, 
and  others,  and  lastly  by  Weenbe,  supposed  that  the  solid  superfides  of  the  globe 
was  to  be  accounted  for,  by  considering  it,  at  first,  in  the  condition  •of  a  Aide  tiMrbid 
fluid,  replete  with  terrestrial  particles  of  a  heterogeneous  nature.  A  gradual  subsi- 
dence took  place,  whence,  by  th€^  la#s  of  gmyity,  dilferelit  aoncentric  strata  were 
formed,  until  at  length  was  left  a  dry  sdid  earth.  Thus,  the  fiivt  pMJotqphkal  qpe- 
culatiotis  entertained  on  the  causes  of  stratification,  were  derived'  tttm  the  analogy  of 
depositions  from  an  aqueous  fluid,  which,  whenever'  ihey  uninttaruptedly  took  piace, 
were  found  to  arrange  themselves  in  distinct  layers.  '<  The  terrestrial  matter,^  says 
Che  English  naturidist  Woodwaed,  '<<  is  disposed  into  strata  or  layers,  placed  one  up* 
on  another,  in  like  manner  as  any  earthy  sediment  settling  down  fn>m  a  fluid  would 
naturally  be.^ 

No  geologist  has,  indeed,  been  inclined  to  dispute  the  general  inference,  that  the 
stratiform  character  of  rocks  has  resulted  from  the  action  of  water.  But  whilst  some 
philosophers  direct  the  imagination  to  a  period  when  terrestrial  matter  existed  ather 
in  a  state  of  solution  or  suspension,  or  partly  in  each  of  these  states,  with  an  aqueous 
element' that  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  certain  dieorists  of  a  rival  sdioo) 
have  supposed,  that  the  only  action  of  water  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  evidence 
in  the  history  of  the  globe  is  partial  and  local ;  *'  though  this  action,^  says  Mr  Plat* 
fair,  '*  may  be  evidently  traced  in  the  formation  of  those  stratified  rocks  which  ocnn* 
pose  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  earth^s  surface,  yet  it  is  of  water  transporting  or  de* 
positing  the  fragments  and  detritus  of  solid  bodies  *." 

It  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  object  of  this  inquiry  to  embark  in  a  discusskm, 
which  would  lead  to  another  comparative  view  of  the  merits  of  Huttonian  and  Wer« 
nerian  Systems,  in  addition  to  so  many  disquisitions  of  the  same  nature^  which  have 
successively  appeared  with  few  or  no  new  arguments  to  support  them,  and  as  few 
geological  facts  tending  in  any  d^pree  to  dedde  the  question  in  dispute.     It  is  suffix 
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denty  on  the  pvesQiit  oeoMion,  tocAor  independrnt  reaaons  fer  supporting  thoie  views 
whieh  arise  Gnm-  the  asamnption.  That  a  period  did  occur  in  the  early  history  ctf  our 
(^bbe»  mbmi  the  earthy  particka  of  which  Ae  greatest  part  of  the  solid  external  coa^« 
ing  of  our  globe  was  fiinned,  were  difliiaed  thraogh  aa  aqueous  0uid  which  covered 
the  whote  of  the  eaHh^s  sutfiioe.  This  is  an  hypothesis  whfob  appears  to  be  supports 
ed  by  such  a  nuaaber  of  gaologieal  fints,  that  I  £td  persuaded  it  would  be  the  result 
of  all  uahiasHcd  exteaiaations  that*  are  undeclakeB  of.  the  stnictiKe  and  acraogtmeBt 
of  rodcs,  indfpendaitly  of  the  plain  teBtimony  to  the  same  e^Rset.  whidh  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mosaic  Records. 
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SECTION  XII: 

Ok  the  Chsmical  Distinction  subsistikg  among  csATiaN  Associations  of 

Rocks  in  the  Oroee  of  thbxb  Suhe^osition. 

It  wUl,  at  some  future  period,  b^  a  sdentific  result  worthy  the  geolc^cal  re- 
searches so  industriously  pursued  in  different  parts  of  the  {^obe,  that  numerous  data 
will  be  afforded  towards  ascertaining  the  varying  nature  and  proportion  of  the  chemi- 
cal elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks,  and  characterize  the  successive 
order  of  their  superposition.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  an  object  not  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  sdence,  to  make  some  approximation,  however  faint  it  may  be, 
towards  such  an  important  estimate. 

It  is  supposed  that  Lehman  was  the  first  observer  of  the  order  of  succesnon 
among  rocks,  who  attempted  a  diviaon  of  them  into  Classes.  These  were  into  the 
Primidve  and  Secondary.  Incorporating  the  views  of  this  phik)sopher  with  those  of 
succesave  geologists,  the  terrestrial  matter  of  which  the  solid  superficies  of  the  globe 
is  formed,  may  be  considered  as  including 

1st,  Primitive  or  Primary  Rocks. 

2d,  Secondary  Rocks. 

Sd,  Alluvium. 

4th,  Volcanic  Rocks. 

5th,  Basaltic  Associations  of  doubtful  origin. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  Primitive  rocks, .  is,  that  they  contain  few  or  no 
particles,  which,  from  being  arenaceous  or  fragmentary,  give  indications  of  a  mecba* 
nical  form ;  on  the  contrary,  tKe  granular  portions  and  concretions  of  which  they  may 
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be  compoiad,  aanimea  aluqpe  more  or  hm  crystaUiiie.  The  primitiTe  serieB  b  to  be 
oooadered  aa  fundamental  to  those  todu,  irfaidi,  suooeedfaig  to  than  m  the  order  of 
superpodtkn,  and  under  the  name  of  ascovDAmr,  contain  the  fettil  remains  of  cr^ 
nised  beings,  and  generaUy  manifest  a  structuiie  that  is  formed  by  arenaceous  par- 
tides,  or  by  the  larger  fragments  of  disint^;xated  rock8,-^«ll  of  whidb  have  been  ap- 
parently exposed  to  the  abiading  action  of  aqueous  elements.  Hence,  primary 
rocks  are  no  less  recognised  by  the  positive  indications  of  a  cr)prtalline  or  semMrystal- 
line  structure  of  their  component  parts,  than  by  the  negative  evidence,  that  they  cchw 
tain  no  water-worn  fragments  or  organic  remains. 

The  genoal  character  of  Secondary  rocks  is,  that  the  form  of  their  granular  par* 
tides  is  arenaceous,  whilst  that  of  their  larger  pordons  is  fn^mentary.  Geokgists 
are  accustomed  to  indude,  under  the  definition  of  secondary  rocks,  certain  hypothe- 
tical notions,  that  thejrare  the  detritus  of  pre-existing  mountains,  worn  down  by  aque- 
ous torrents,  and  consolidated  under  pressure.  If  this  had  been  their  real  origin, 
many  undiantegrated  tests  of  such  pre-existing  rocks  ought  to  have  remained  as  mo- 
numents of  this  eventful  incident  in  the  history  of  our  globe.  But  a  local  demonstra- 
tion of  the  particular  rocks  from  whidi  such  debris  might  have  resulted,  has  not  I  !)«- 
lieve  been  ever  yet  made,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  never  will  be. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  several  moleculse,  granular  partides  or  concre-^ 
tions  inddental  to  the  structure  of  Primitive  rocks,  were  deposited  fiom  an  aqueous 
menstruum,  and  that  the  coheaon  which  followed,  was  rather  the  result  of  an  inhe- 
rent or  independent  force  of  chemical  affinity  mutually  subsisting  among  the  deposi- 
ted portions  of  such  rocks,  than  an  event  combined  with  the  mechanical  cause  <^ 
pressure.  In  the  structure  of  granitic  rocks,  this  inference  is  readily  suggested 
by  the  interlacement  of  their  semi-crystalline  portions, — ^by  the:  commixture  <^ 
substance  at  thdr  junction, — ^and  by  the  form  that  they  present  of  imperfect  cry- 
stals, deprived  of  a  polyedrous  figure  from  the  manner  in  'which  they  were  genarated. 
A  strong  suspdon  may  indeed  arise,  that  so  intense  was  the  force  of  affinity  subsisting 
among  the  component  pprtions  of  primitive  rocks  m  thdr  disintegrated  state,  that  the 
firm  degree  of  cohesion  which  now  deddes  their  geological  character,  instantaneously 
succeeded  to  their  deposition. 

But  no  reasons  can  be  asagned  for  attributing  such  drcumstances  of  origin  tp  Se- 
condary rocks.  There  are  no  very  general  indications  of  a  chemical  affinity  so  ener- 
getic, as  that  their  several  portions  should  have  cohered  the  same  instant  that  an 
aqueous  menstruum  had  deposited  them.  There  is  no  crystalline  form  that  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  imperfect  by  a  chemical  affinity  so  active,  toi  to  have  indiiced, 
at  the  junction  of  each  component  grain  or  concretion,  a  mutual  interdiange  of  sub* 
stance.  Considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  component  portions  of  secondary 
rocks  exhibit  a  distinctness  of  form,  that  can  only  be  imitated  by  an  agglutination  of 
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the  BtsodB  of  tbe  aea-ihoiiei  or  by  tbe  attrited  ftagmeiits  of  Btony  beaches,  which  axe 
cemeBted  togedwr  through  the  mtervention  of  smaller  particles  of  earthy  matter. 

The  foUowing  theory,  then,  may  be  entertained  r^arding  the  origin  of  Secondary 
rocha.  Natund  appeanmoea  indicate,  that  the  several  portions  of  which  such  rocki 
are  compoaed,  hare  derived  their  origin  from  an  aqueous  fluid,  by  which  ^ey 
were  first  deponted ;— -that  they -were  originally  united  by  a  chemical  affinity, 
feeble  in  oompariaon  to  that  by  which  the  terrestrial  matter  of  primitive  rocks  origi- 
nally cohered ;  and  that,  oo-incident  with  this  feeble  chemical  agency,  was  a  much 
sbwer  prooeas  of  deposition.  Exposed,  therefore,  by  this  slowness  of  deposition  to 
the  abrading  aotion  of  aqueous  dements,  tbe  marks  of  attrition  exhilnted  by  the  are> 
naeeous  and  fragmentary  pmrtions  of  secondary  rocks,  will  be  readily  enough  explain- 
ed. The  subsequent  fiirm  of  consdidadon,  which  took  place  among  such  pcMtions  of 
rock,  was  probaUy  due  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  affinity  of  cohesion,  which,  for  the 
compleCioii  of  the  eflfect,  required  the  asristance  of  pressure.  For  let  it  be  assumed, 
jdiat  the  fragmentary  portions  of  conglomerated  rocks  were  originally  deposited  in  a 
disint^rated  state,  with  the  general  form  impressed  upon  them  of  massive  portions  of 
a  polyhedrons  figure ;  or  let  it,  in  like  manner,  be  assumed,  that  secondary  rocks  of 
aandstone  were  deposited  in  an  ori  j^nal  state  of  loose  granular  partides,  severally  pos- 
siesnng  the  symmetrical  or  semicrystalline  form,  which  is  displayed  among  the  ingre- 
dients  of  primitive  rocks.  No  condueion,  then,  would  remain,  but  that  to  the  action 
of  water  alone,  must  be  attributed  thdr  present  marks  of  abrasion,  while  the  assist* 
ance  of  pressure  must  explain  the  aSBnity  of  cohesion  by  which  they  were  subsequent- 
ly consolidated  under  the  aggregate  form  of  mountain  masses. 

Thus  the  origin  of  secondary  rocks  theoreticdly  commences  with  a  diminution  of 
that  chemicd  activity,  by  which  the  portions  or  partides  of  the  primitive  formation 
were  no  sooner  deposited,  than  a  cohesion  instantaneously  took  place.  But  when 
terrestrial  matter  of  a  secondary  order  of  superpotttion  was  generated,  the  union  of 
its  difflntegrated  ingredients  was  retarded  by  the  feeble  state  of  their  diemical  affini- 
ties ;  and  thus,  in  the  interval  of  time  between  their  deposition  and  their  subsequent 
coheaon,  -a  general  form  of  attrition  was  impressed  upon  them  by  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  water. 

Yet  this  theory,  however  plaurible,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  explanation  of 
every  appearance  exhibited  by  secondary  rocks.  The  phenomena  of  veins,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  referred  altogether  to  chemical  agents,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded, agreeably  to  Professor  JAMBsoN'^s^ews,  rather  as  chemical  secretions  of  the 
rocks  themselves  in  which  they  are  contained,  than  as  the  infiltrations  of  a  fluid 
from  above  which  merely  filled  up  open  fissures. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  foregoing  observations  are,  That  the  depositing 
power  of  that  aqueous  fluid  from  which  terrestrial  matter  was  derived,  did  by  no 
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means  onae  with  the  fcimiatioii  of  Pritmdve  rocks.  On  the  contnoy,  tlie  fiwmiiin 
of  Seoondaiy  rocks  appears  to  hove  resulted  iroih  a  suocesrire  depositioii  of  new  ter- 
restrial matter,  but  not  from  the  wearing  down  of  pre-existing  rocks. 

If,  then,  our  opinion  be,  that  secondary  rocks  are  wholly  attributabb  to  a  deposU 
tion  continued  long  posterior  to  the  formation  of  primitive  rocks,  itis  cMaiidy  of  no 
mean  impcrtanoe  to  inquire,  how  far  the  nature-of  tMs  depoMoa  may  hare  Taried  tii 
the  course  of  that  extenave  process  of  cneation,  by  whix^  the  cortMJwhrlion  of  iweks^ 
under  a  certain  order  of  superposition,  was  gradually  elTec^ted.  An  Mmnpt  wiH, 
therefore,  now  be  made,  to  obtain  k  knowledge,  which  must  necessarily  be  very  im- 
perfect, of  the  nature  and  combination  of  the  diAsmtt  dwnttcal  dements  ef  temsstrial 
matter,  as  they  subsist  among  certain  associations  of  primitive  and  secondary  fock^ 
in  the  order  of  thar  superposition. 

The  materiakof  pkimitivk  bocks  may  be  considered  as  of  two  descripliess.  The 
first  description  includes  dicious,  calcareous,  and  argillaoeons  dements,  tki- wlndi  may 
be  added  potash  and  ferruginous  matter.  Of  this  kind  are  quarts^  ftlqaar,  horn- 
blende, greenstone,  limestone,  clayslate,  mica-slate,  gneiss,  gnunte^  or  8ieBite.>«-» 
The  second  description  of  materials  incidental  to  prinutive  rocka,  camprdheads  the 
chenfical  substances  enumerated  under  tlie  first  division^  whibt  it  admits,  at  the  same 
time,  the  presence  of  magneoan  earth*  Of  the  materials  cotitttoing  magnesia^  the 
chief  are  steatite,  serpentine,  talc,  chbrite^late,  eupb^de^  and  those  varieties  of 
gneiss  and  granite^  the  first  of  which  contains  talc,  and  the  latter  either  chlorite  or- 
talc,  in  the  place  of  mica. 

With  r^^  to  SECOMDAEY  BOCKS,  three  difierent  associations  present  themselves 
in  our  geological  examinations  o(  a  district. 

Under  Uie  first  assodation,  may  be  included  the  feUowiiig  rocks^  amolig  others ; 
the  transition  day-slate  of  the  Wemorians ;  a  greensUme  of  the  transicion  series ;  trau* 
mate  or  giAuwacke;  flinty-slate;  mountain  limestone;  the  old  red  sandstone  of  War- 
ner, with  secondary  porphyries;  the  sandstciie  of  coaUmeasures;  magnesian  lime- 
stone ;  gypsum. 

Under  the  second  assoeiation^  may  be  enumerated  such  rocks  as  the  red  marl  of 
England,  which  is  a  sandstone  containing  lime  or  marl  as  a  cement,  together  with 
beds  of  gypsum  imd  tock-salt ;  the  quartsose  sandstone  of  Saxony  and  othar  places ; 
oolite ;  lias;  the  limesUme  of  Jura,  and  the  green-sand  fimnation  o£  Enj^and. 

Under  the  third  association,  may  be  included  the  dialk  formation  of  Lcmdon  and 
Paris,  together  with  the  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-water  beds  d€|xisited  above 
the  chalk*  in  barin-shaped  hollows.  These  consist  of  pure  calcareous  matter,  gyp- 
sum, calcareous  sandstone,  potters-day,  and  other  substances. 

In  proposing,  however,  an  estimate  of  the  chemical  qualities  of  certain  associa- 
tions of  rocks  in  the  order  of  thdr  superposition.  It  will  be  evident  that  siicfa  it  cal- 
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cubtfioD 'cttiDOi  pMiUy  include  ev^  iescxipdca  of  tfisrresjbrial  matter.  Alluvium^. 
for  inatance,  may  be  regarded  as  comprehending  the  latest  generation  of  earthy  sub* 
stnaces  in  a  gealqgiQa^  ordar  of  ^iqparposition.  Many  alluvial  appearances,  of  which 
are  certain  be^ls  of  gravel,  may,  with  great  probability,  be  regarded  as  formations  of 
rock  in  an  or^^inal  state  of  disintegration,  whence  they  became  subsequently  exposed 
to  the  attriting  actipn  of  water.  But  since  Ai^luvium  is  perhaps  the  only  species  of 
earthy  substance  that  is  really  mixed  up  with  the  debria  of  pre-existing  rocks,  a 
knowledgie  of  the  che^cal  distinction  of  the  laitest  kind  of  terrestrial  matter  that  has 
been  generated,  is  by  no  means  attainable. 

VoLCAKic  PaonocTS  are  akoigiBtber  out  of  the  pirfe  of  the  present  inquiry ;  and 
if  certain  of  them  (fid  not  oci&ur  in  skuationi  where  they  are  evidently  associated  with 
rocks,  the  origia  ,of  which  is  diffeiient,  they  might  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
Voi»ca»ii€  PaonircTs,  in.  jdiejSr«E .place,,  indiilde  Tbachytes,  which  are  distinguish*, 
ed  by.  Continental  goologiats  under  the  generic  names  of  LiOund^  VUreouSy  Semi* 
tijlraqitf  or  Ew0^4Mii%.,QfiO»dar.€^  BrecciaUd  and  TtufindL    VoLCAmc 

Paon.ucts,  ^|gcaowijjy>  include  Phokolits  or  Clinkstone,  which,  when  found  among 
active  or  csitinc^^  volcMioes,  passes  into  Trachyte.  Volcanic  Paoducts,  laMyy 
oontfui^  Basalt  :  this  substance^  like  Phonolite,  is  associated  with  Trachytic  rocks^ 
under  .citcunjsraiiflfis  thMtender  its  volcanic  ongiA  £u:  from  ambiguous. 

It  would  appear,  fiom  obcfc^adoni^  made  at  Auvergve.  and  other  places,  that  to 
certain  drcumstances  under  which  basalt  and  phonolite  are  found,  as  when  they  are 
associatfd  with  die  trachytic  rocks  of  extinct  or  active  volcainbes,  an  igntous  origin 
ought  to  be  attributed.  Yet,  if  a  preciae  similarity  in. the  chemical  nature  of  rocks, 
and  in  tlie  |«opoitaon  of  their  ingredieqta  be  allowed  to  constitute  their  idoitity, 
under  what  new  view  shall  we  regard  the  sattie  basalt  and  phioaalite,'  when  associated 
with  certain  rocks  that  oontetn  none  of  the  igneous  indicatipns  of  trachyte,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  ailbrd  every  indication  of  an  aqueous  origin  ?  Thb  is  a  geological 
proUem  of  extreme  diffioulty,  for  the  sdution  of  wUch  eacteonve  cBstricts  of  trap 
continue  to  be  examined,  whilst'  numerous  adiemes  of  gebgnosy  are  devised  in  the 
closet  Yet  Basalt  still  .deies- the  repeated  hbws  of  die  geognoot^s  hammer,  and 
Wenter'^s  C&nkstone  still  transmits  the  sound  of  the  ineffectual  percussion. 

A  stUi  greater  difficuky  occurs  with  r^^ard  to  the-  origin  of 'certain  Chreenstones, 
porphyries,  amygdaloids,  tufiM,  pitdisumes,  and  other  rodcs  peculiar  to  Trap  districts, 
which  are  associated  with  basalt  '  An  sA>le  view  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Auveigne, 
compared  also  with  those  of  a  sindar  nature  in^Seotland,  has  been  recently  given  by 
Dr  Bou^  of  Paris,  alate  pupil  of  Professor  Jfun^son,  and  an  excellent  naturalist. 
He  has  arranged  the  trap-rocks  of  Scotland  under  three  heads :  the  first  comprises 
those  which  he  conriders  as  ^^  evidently  volcanic  ^  the  second  as  ^^  probably  voU 
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eanicT  and  the  third  as  «<  doubtful  rocks.'*    (]Skkniutgh  i%UoiepMc«il  Joumaff 
vol.  ii.  p.  8S6.  to  88S.). 

In  a  Btatemrat,  then,  intended  to  be  given  of  the  general  proportion  m  wUch 
the  chemical  elements  of  the  mineral  kingdom  so  combine  as  to  form  certain  series  of 
rocks  occurring  in  a  certain  order  of  superpontion,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  Dr 
Bou^s  <<  evidently  volcanic^  rocks,  of  which  are  certain  basalts,  ai  wdl  as  the  *'  proba^ 
bly  volcanic^  and  <*  doubtf\il  rocks^  with  which  they  are  associated.  If  theofy  ought 
to  suggest  the  admission  or  rejection  of  such  products  frotn  otir  esdbiate,  is  it  a  ra^ 
tional  supposition,  that  during  the  process  in  which  terrestrial  matter  was-  deposited 
from  Neptunian  elements,  certain  sub-aqueous  erupdoos  should  have  taken  pkce  of 
volcanic  matter  under  the  form  of  basalt  ?  Is  any  explanation  of  the  union  of  \<A* 
canic  and  Neptunian  products  to  be  derived  (rem  the  phenomena  of  aetttre  vdcanOte^ 
Would  eruptions  of  volcanic  mud  mingling  with  the  sediments  of  terrestrial  matler' 
newly  deponted  from  an  aqueous  state  of  suspension  or  solution,  explain  the  hetaxiM 
geneous  origin  of  certain  porphyries,  amygdaloids  and  tufiu  whidi  occur  in  the  vi« 
dnity  of  basaltic  rocks?  Or  would  any  explanatidh  of  the  origin  of  sueh  substances 
as  augite-greenstones  be  afforded  by  Neptunian  formations  of  terrestrial  matter 
bring  intermin^ed  during  the  process  of  thdr  deposition,  with  the  granular  partides 
or  the  *^  gouieleites^  which  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  gections  of  volcanoes  ? 
Geology  has  at  present  no  reply  to  make  to  such  queries. 

After  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  for  suppoong  that  certain  rocks  occur- 
ring in  trap  districts  are^  like  alluvium  and  genuine  vcdcanic  products,  altogether  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  present  inquiry,  a  statement  of  the  general  proportion  in  which 
the  ingredients  of  the  mineral  kingdom  have  so  combined,  as  to  form  certain  asso- 
tiations  of  rocks  occurring  in  a  certain  order  of  superposition^  will  be  now  attempted. 
But  to  such  a  trivial  portion  of  the  earth^s  surface  have  the  researches  of  geokgy 
hitherto  extended,  that  the  event  of  the  investigation,  however  carefully  conducted, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  most  doubtful  of  appwwiniations  towards  a  true  result 
The  estimate,  idiilst  it  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  analyses  of .  terrestrial  matter 
of  differont  kinds,  must  also  invdve  calcwlations,  little  removed  from  conjecture,  of 
the  proportionate  quantity  of  materials  whidi  divcnfy  rocks  of  an  aggregate  cha- 
racter. The  estimate  must,  2af%,  depend  upon  the  scanty  records  of  geology  regsrd- 
ing  the  comparative  abundance  of  rocks  that  aro  usually  associated  together. 

With  this  explanation^  then,  a  general  view  will  be  given  a£  the  variations  sup* 
posed  to  occur  in  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  chemiGal  ingredients  of  rodcs,  in 
the  order  of  their  superposition* 
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Table  imtemiibd  to  sbbw  the  Variations  occuBBiifG  m  the  Natuee  and  Pbo- 

rOKTION    OF    THE    ChBHICAL    iNaKKOIEMTB    OF    BoCKS    IM    THE  ObDER   OF    THBIB 
SiTPBEPOtlTIOW. 


Primiuve  association  of  rocks, 
oonusting  of  Granite,  Gneiss, 
Mic»«late,  Cia^-tiale,  Hom- 
Meiide,  Primitive  Limestooe, 
Seqientioe,  Euphotide,  kc 

Association  of  rocks,  including 
Webmeb's  TranalioD  series, 
M  Bed  Sandstone,  Moun- 
tain Limestone,  Cool-For- 
tnations,  Magoesian  and 
Ist  Flotz  Limestone,  Stc. 

AsBodstion  of  rocks,  ctninsU 
ing  of  Red  Marl  or  new 
R«d  Sandstone,  Sd  Flotz 
Limestone,  &c. 


*  Wsbkbb's  Quader  Saadstein, 


Ingrtdlent*  of  Bocki. 


tltbiu.        p«&aiitB. 
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*/  In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  Estimate,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  ««  Anodation,**  which 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  ««  Formation,**  is  arbitrarily  used  to  connect  in  the  successive  order  of  their 
superposition  those  particular  rocks,  the  varying  ingredients  of  which  make  up  the  encnasing  and  decrca. 
sing  terms  of  the  TaUe.  Otherwise,  1  would  willingly  (as  in  page  46.)  have  kept  the  Quadcr  SandMdn  of 
WiKvaa,  as  it  occurs  in  Saxony,  distinct  from  tlie  Chalk  formation,  with  which  it  scarcely  appears  to  be  na* 
tnralLy  linked.*  Yet  if  Wnirtt's  newest  Sandstone  correspond  with  what  Professor  Booklavo  ^ly  u  ^i^ 
Gceen  Sand  FormaUoa  of  Bn^and,**  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  Table  may  be  still  conformable 
to  a  natural  association.-— Cfo  Pkof.  BucKLAwn's  Table  atiacUd  to  FBtLLiPt^s  Geohgy  <f  JfngUmd  and 


With  the  caution  that  is  necessary  in  admitting  any  propofiitions  which  may  be 
founded  on  an  estimate,  the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  which  cannot  but  be  mani- 
fest, an  appareint  result  is,  That  whilst  nlex  is  the  most  abundant  ingredient  among 
rocks,  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  potash,  follow  next  in 
order,  according  to  the  degree  of  tlieir  respective  quantities.  Of  the  comparative 
abundance  of  iron  and  other  metals,  of  the  Utuminous  matter  of  coal,  of  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum,  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  other  adventitious  substances,  no  cakulataon 
can  well  be  made.  If,  also,  the  forgoing  estimate  could  be  depended  upon,  thfe  mean 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  entering  generally  into  the  rocks  which  observe  some 
order  of  superposition,  would,  out  of  IS  parts,  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Silex,  7;  Carbonate  of  Lime,  SJ;  Alumina,  1^;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  \\ 
Potash,  \ ;  Matters  not  appreciable  and  adventitious,  \  ;-»Total,  12  Parts. 

After  having  con&ndered  the  general  ingredients  of  a  smes  of  mountain-masses, 
the  superpoation  of  which  may  be  ascertained,  the' attention  may  now  be  directed  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  certain  rocks,  which,  in  this  respect,  observe  no  regular 
order.  Of  such  are  the  trachytes  of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  or  the  basalt  and 
phonolite  of  ambiguous  origin,  with  which  they  are  often  associated.  The  analyses 
that  have  been  given  of  these  substances,  difPer  so  materially  from  those  of  every 
other  description  of  terrestrial  matter  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  which  they 
yield,  that,  independently  of  the  soda  by  which  they  are  ftirther  particularised,  a  sus- 
picion can  scarcely  fail  to  arise,  that  they  are  referable  to  peculiar  circumstances  of 
origin,  differing  from  those  which  wece  concerned  in  the  production  of  every  other 
kind  of  rock.  The  trachytes,  for  instance,  contain  potassa,  but  along  ¥dth  this  alka- 
li, a  litde  soda ;  the  alkaline  matter  occasionally  amounting  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  product  Their  siliceous  ingredient  much  exceeds  that  which  is  the  average 
amount  of  primitive  rocks.  Trachytes  also  contain  water,  amounting  sometimes  to 
more  than  4  per  cenLf  along  with  muriatic  acid.  The  analysis  of  phonolite  yields 
about  a  twelfdi  part  of  soda,  but  no  potash.  Basalt,  like  phonolite,  giv^  no  potash, 
and  thus  is  distinguished  from  the  tmchytes,  and  other  rocks  containing  felspar. 
The  alkali  afforded  is  soda,  but  to  the  amount  only  of  about  4  per  cent. 
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Setenl  other  unportant  infarences  arise  froin  a  general  ccxntemplation  of  the  die- 
uucal  qualities  of  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  superposition.  WUkt  observing  the 
Tariadotts  which  occur  in  the  composition  of  certain  assemUages  of  mountain^-maases 
as  chey  aie  to  be  traced  from  the  oldest  to  the  newest  seri^  a  gradual  decrease  will 
be  found  of  such  ingredients  as  silex,  alumina,  magnesia  and  potash,  and  an  equally, 
gradual  acquisition  of  cakaieous  matter,  which  compensates,  by  its  encreasing  quanti^ 
ty,  (he  place  of  the  substance  that  is  diminiahing.  In  other  words,  the  common  di£» 
ference  of  the  increasing  and  decreasing  terms  may  be  considered  as  exactly  or  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Thus,  alex,  alumina,  magneaa,  potash,  &c.  form  11  parts  out  of  12  in  the 
first  or  primitive  association  of  rocks;  whUe  the  remaining  twelfth  part  consists  of  car* 
bonateoffime. 

In  a  newer  association  of  rocks,  alex,  alumina  and  the  other  decreasing  ingre- 
dieiitB,  form  <mly  10  parts  out  of  IS ;  while  calcareous  matter  proportionally  incteases 
toSparts. 

In  a  third  assodation  of  rocks  still Jnewer,  the  decreafling  ingredients  of  silex,  &e. 
only  form  9  parts  out  of  IS ;   whilst  the  Umestone  increases  to  S  parts. 

In  the  last  or  newest  assodation  of  rocks,  the  same  ingredients  of  silez,  alumina^ 
magnesia,  8ec.  decrease  in  quantity  to  only  8  pnrts;  while  the  proportian  of  calca- 
reous matter  increases  to  4  parts* 

Thus  the  terms  of  the  decreasing  series  of  ingredients  observe  the  following  or- 
der:  11, 10,  9  and  8  parts  out  of  IS ;  while  the  terms  of  the  increasing  and  con^ 
pensating  series  of  calcareous  matter,  are  as  1, 5t,  S  and  4  parts  out  of  IS. 

As  subordinate  results  of  the  estimate,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  qprtain  substances^ 
of  which  are  some  metallic  bodies,  the  Intuminous  matter  of  coal,  sul{^te  of  lime  or 
gypsum,  rodt-calt,  &c.  occur  only  among  particular  assodations  of  rocks.  Potash, 
whidi,  above  all  other  ingredients,  characterises  the  chemical  composition  of  primitive 
rocks,  lessens  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  second  super-imposed  series,  is  very  qtaring^ 
in  the  third  which  is  still  newer,  and  ceases  altc^gether  to  be  a  ccmstitiient  of  the 
fourth  or  newest  assodation  of  rocks. 

With  what  general  views^  th^,  may  this  result  be  connected  ?  Are  we  entitled  to 
connect  it  with  the  researches  of  the  French  philosopher  La  Plage,  by  whom  this 
Earth  has  been  oaoad&ei  as  a  concretion  of  matter  mriginally  gaseous,  first  formed  in 
a  fluid  state  by  concentric  layers  disposed  around  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  increasing 
in  density  from  the  surface  to  die  centre  *  ?  Let  us,  as  a  fertile  theme  for  q)ecula- 
tioo,  af^y  such  ^ws  to  the  variations  exhibited  by  the  earthy  substances  which 
compose  that  external  superficial  layer  af  our  globe,  to  which  geologbts  have  givmi 
the  name  of  **  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.'"    The  mutable  qualities  of  rocks  which  an 
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displayed  in  the  order  of  their  superpo8iti<»i,  will  be  accordingly  regarded  as  the  re^ 
suit  of  certain  affinities,  so  comprehensrve  in  their  extent,  as  to  regulate  the  conden- 
sation of  all  planetary  bodies  from  a  state  originally  gaseous ;  while  the  gradual  and 
uniform  manner,  in  wlu<j^,  among  suooessiye  associations  of  terrestrial  matter,  these 
chemical  changes  appear  to  hare  been  induced,  may  point  to  certain  efficient,  yet  im- 
perceptible laws  of  continuity,  sdll  slowly  manifesting  themsdves  by  newer  combina- 
tions, and  still  influencing  the  distribution  of  the  elements  that  pervade  the  immensity 
of  solar  space. 


*^*  It  will  now  be  advisable  to  take  a  review  of  the  progress  of  our  research* 
es,  subsequent  to  the  attempt  which  was  made  in  our  general  views  of  stratification, 
to  annex  to  the  term  Strata  a  few  definite  ideas.  Our  investigation  has  since  been 
mc»re  or  less  directed  to  certain  ultimate  opinions  or  speculations,  regarding  the  no* 
tural  causes  whieh  may  have  influenced  the  modifications  presented  by  strata. 

1^,  It  was  found  necessary  to  briefly  notice  the  geological  distinctions  which 
arise  from  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks,  in  anticipation  of  any  future  inquiries 
in  which  a  recurrence  to  such  terms  mig^t  be  necessary. 

2c%,  It  was  shewn,  that  the  general  notions  embraced  regarding  the  causes  of 
stratification,  were  derived  from  the  action  of  water  on  substances  that  had  he&t  dif- 
fused in  it,  and  that  had  been  subsequently  separated  from  it  by  deposition. 

Sdhf^  Certain  prevalent  opinions  were  combated  regarding  the  origin  of  primitive 
and  secondary  rocks,  in  the  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  depositions  of  an  aqueous 
or  chaotic  fluid,  in  which  terrestrial  matter  had  been  diffused,  did  not  cease  with  the 
fontiation  of  primitive  rocks.  On  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  secondary  rocks 
appears  to  have  resulted  finom  a  successive  deposition  of  new  terrestrial  matter,  but 
by  no  means  from  the  wearing  down  of  pre-existing  rocks. 

4^AZ^,  It  was  urged,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Volcanic  Products,  and  those 
rocks  which  are  associated  with  Basalt  or  Phonolite,  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  gradual  variations  observable  in  the  chemical  nature  of  sucoesrive  assemblages 
of  mountain-masses,  as  they  are  to  be  traced  in  an  order  of  superposition ;  one  kind 
of  matter,  as,  for  instance,  calcareous  earth,  so  progressively  increasmg  in  quanti^, 
as  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  of  other  ingredients,  such  as  silex,  alumine,  mag- 
neaa  and  potash :  th^  phenomena,  at  the  same  time,  pcnnting  to  a  regular  and  uni* 
fbrm  distribution  of  matter,  which  ori^nally  influenced  the  formation  of  the  crust  of 

the  Globe. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  demonstrate,  thi^  a  law,  no  less  uniform  in  its  nature^ 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  with  regard  to  the  mean  density  of  rocks  in  the  order 
of  their  superpoeition. 
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"We  ahall  th«n  be  prepared  to  conaider  certain  more  particular  ofumons  which 
have  been  aitertained  on  the  depontion  of  terrestrial  matter ;  these  having  been  de- 
duced fiom  the  circumstances  under  which  oi^anic  remains  are  found.  Such  con- 
siderations will  lead  us  eventually  to  a  further  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  may 
have  induced  the  various  modifications  presented  by  strata,  as  indicated  by  their  di- 
xecUon,  dip,  angle  of  inclination,  or  tendency  to  forms  of  crystallization. 


SECTION  XIII. 

On  the  Vaeiattons  of  the  Mean  Density  of  Rocks  in  the  order  of 

THEIR  Superposition. 

Certain  researches  connected  with  Phyncal  Astronomy,  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  materials  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  which  are  disposed  into  layers,  in- 
crease in  density  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  An  expectaticm  could  scarcely 
have  arisen,  that  such  a  structure  would  have  been  evident  in  the  mere  superfidal 
layer  or  crust  investing  the  Earth,  the  solid  matter  of  which,  compared  in  quantity 
to  the  contents  of  the  Globe,  is  so  very  trivial. 

Mr  Playfair  has  considered  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth  as  4.867,  or  as  near- 
ly double  that  of  the  mountain  SchehalMen  in  Perthshire.  This  rock  consists  of  horn- 
blende sdiistus  and  micaceous  schistus.  These  materials,  which  were  estimated  at 
2.75,  may  convey  to  us  some  general  notion  of  the  specific  gravity  of  primitive  rocks. 
It  was  also  observed,  that  **  the  density  of  the  rocks  which  compose  Schehallien  was 
conidderably  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  rodks  which  form  the  exterior  crust  of  the 
earth.^  A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  was  lately  affinrded  at  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  instituted  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  remarked  by 
the  philosopher  who  conducted  the  experiments  of  the  pendulum,  that  at  Arbury  Hill 
a  sudden  increase  of  gravitation  was  perceptible ;  and  that  at  the  short^distance  of  Lon- 
don, this  additional  force  was  no  longer  sensible.  The  site  of  Lond<Hi  is  well  known 
to  be  characterised  by  alluvium,  which  again  rests  on  rocks  of  the  newest  kind ;  whilst 
Arbury  Hill  is  not  fitr  remote  from  the  granitic  rocks  of  Mount  Sorrel.  Hence,  Major 
Katsr  remarks,  that  *<  the  sudden  increase  of  gravity  observed  at  Arbury  Hill,  may 
be  occasioned  by  a  rock  of  primitive  formation  approaching  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  station."*    {PM.  Trans.  Jbr  1819,  Part  8.) 

Now,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  primitive  rocks,  generally  considered,  are 
of  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  secondary  rocks,  yet,  from  no  sufikdent  data 
are  we  made  acquainted  with  the  exact  degree  of  the  diminution ;  and,  if  an  inquiry 
of  this  nature  be  deserving  the  attention  of  geology,  it  would  be  desirable  to  calculate 
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the  mean  density  of  numerous  rocks  that  are  usually  associated  together,  each  assem* 
folage  being  viewed  in  some  order  of  superposition.  The  error  might  be  thus  avdid- 
ed  of  WoonwAED  and  other  theorists,  who  have  supposed,  that  in  each  individual 
rock,  rather  than  in  each  association  of  rocks,  the  order  of  suocesmon  was  rqpidated 
by  some  law  of  specific  gravity. 

From  the  facts  advanced,  a  general  remark  on  the  gradual  variatioiis  occurring  in 
the  mean  denaty  of  rocks,  may  now  be  made. 

If  rocks  of.  such  rare  occurrence  as  volcanic  products,  and  many  of  those  which 
occiir  in  trap  districts,  be  excluded  from  our  consideration,  the  mean  density  of  the 
matter  which  forms  the  crust  of  the  earth,  appears  to  have  observed  the  same  law 
which  has  regulated  the  general  structure  of  the  materials  of  the  g^obe.  Terrestrial 
matter  seems  to  have  increased  in  dendty  from  the  surfisu^e  of  the  earth  to  the  centre, 
conformably  to  the  general  order  of  superpodtion,  in  wUch  we  may  trace  the  varioua 
associations  of  rocks  that  have  come  under  our  notice. 


SECTION  XIV. 


Proofs  that  the  Rssult  of  the  Pbqcess  coMCERsrED  in  the  foematiom  or 
tHE  Chust  of  the  Globe,  has  observed  distinct  intervals  of  Time* 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  gradual  and  uniform  manner  in  which,  among  suc-r 
cessive  associations  of  rocks,  certain  chemical  transitions  have  heea  effected,  cannot 
but  be  regBtxded  as  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  continuity,  whence  may  have  been 
iixduoed,  fitxn  a  state  originally  gaseous,  the  condensation  of  the  ingredi^ts  consd- 
tuent  to  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Yet.  however  unintenmtting  m^ht  have  been  thef 
process  itself  attending  the  condensation  o£  earthy  oc  aqueous  deSDOits^  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  ultimate  result  or  manifestation  of  such  a  process,  by  which  matter 
has  been  actually  disposed  into  concentric  layers  aM»und  the  nucleus  of  the  globe, 
should  have  be^  also  continuous.  For  we  may  suppose,  merely  for  the  sake  of  iU 
lustration,  that  the  imperceptible  process  of  evaporation,  by  which  a  tropical  atmos- 
phere becomes  impregnated  with  aqueous  vapours,  is  a  omtinuous  jMxicess  9  yet  the 
meteoric  effects  or  manifestations  of  such  a  process,  ais  denoted  by  the  rains  usually 
termed  periodic,  are  by  no  means  continuous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  observe  distinct  in- 
tervals of  time.  Availing  ourselves,  then,  of  this  illustration,  we  may  regard  as  oon^ 
tinuous,  a  process  whereby  the  elements  of  mattar  or^nally  existing  in  planetary 
space,  may  have  comlnned  under  the  form  of  earthy  ingredients  mingled  with  aqueous 
ingredients ;  but  we  must  regard  as  intermitting,  or  as  having  obeyed  distinct  inters 
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vib  cyf  time^  the  eventual  mani&fltation  of  such  a  process,  or  the  actual  distribution 
of  a  heterogenous  fluid  of  the  nature  described,  around  the  solid  nucleus  of  our 
^obe. 

The  opinion  that  the  superficial  structure  of  the  Earth  has  arisen  from  an 
aqueous  fluid  chai^ged  with  earthy  matters  which  it  subsequently  deposited,  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  stratification :  but  the  additional  information, 
that  such  an  investment  of  the  globe  was  repeated  9t  distinct  intervals  c^  time,  is  re- 
vealed  by  the  drcumstances  under  which  organic  remains  are  found.    If  there  had 
been  only  one  manifestation  of  the  process  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  if  there  had  been  only  one  investment  of  the  earth  by 
a  chaotic  fluid,  fix)m  which  all  the  various  rocks  observed  in  nature  were  successively 
deponted,  the  question  would  be,  Under  what  circumstances  ought  we  to  expect  that 
the  fiMsil  remiuns  of  v^etables,  or  animal  products  of  dry  land,  should  be  exhibited  ? 
It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  depocdtion  of  teirestrial  matter  from  the  fluid  in  whidi 
it  had  been  diffused,  did  not  cease  with  the  formation  of  primitive  rodcs,  but  that 
secondary  rocks  also  appear  to  have  derived  thar  origin  from  a  similar  process.    On 
the  suppoation,  then,  that  there  has  been  only  one  general  investment  of  the  Earth 
by  a  chaotic  fluid,  from  which  all  the  various  rocks  of  the  globe,  as  well  primary  as 
secondary,  were  deposited ;  the  retiring  of  ther  waters  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
conndered  as  only  one  event,  or  as  having  been  uniform  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.    Consequently,  no  reliquise  of  land-vegetables  ought  to  have  been  found  very 
deep  below  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  or  ought  to  have  evinced,  that  since 
they  ceased  to  e»st,  a  resumed  occurrence  of  new  depoutions  of  terrestrial  'Vnat- 
ter  had  taken  place.    Yet,  in  our  examinations  of  nature,  we  find  that^  at  a  conrider- 
aMe  depth,  traces  of  land-v^etables  occur,  as  among  the  secondaiy  strata  of  coal- 
measures;  whilst,  supmmpQsed  on  these  strata,  ere  certain  associations  of  rocks  in- 
seating,  no  less  forcibly,  the  introduction  of  a  still  newer  fluid  on  the  earth^s  surface, 
charged  with  terrestrial  matter  of  a  kind  still  gradually  varying  from  that  of  preced- 
ing depositions. 

The  observations  that  have  been  long  made  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
organic  remains  are  found,  tend  to  the  fi>llowing  conclusions :  Istj  That  certain  inter- 
vals of  cessation  have  occurred  during  the  formation  of  terrestrial  matter :  fidfy^ 
lliat  during  these  intervals  of  time,  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  become  the  habi- 
tation of  certain  tribes  of  animals  or  vegetables,  to  whom  the  cessation  has  aflbrded 
a  brief  existence :  Sdfy,  That  such  animals  or  vegetables  have  become  extinct  by  the 
success ve  investments  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  undergone  from  some  new  fluid, 
charged  with  the  suspended  or  dissolved  materials  of  new  strata  of  terrestrial  matter. 
These  views  are  nowhere  better  iUustrated  than  by  the  researches  of  Mr  Par- 
kinson, an  excdlent  summary  of  which  is  given  at  the  dose  of  his  examination,  of 
what  he  calls  ^'  The  Organic  Remains  ^  a  former  worUt.^  <*  In  the  lowest  strata  that 
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have  been  yet  examined,  coals  and  traces  of  vegetables^  with  some  particular  maiine 
animals,  are  found.  In  the  other  strata,  up  to  the  surfiu^,  the  remains  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  water  only  are  met  with.  Near  to,  and  on  the  surface  only,  are  found 
the  fossil  remains  of  various  land  animals.  In  some  of  the  earlier  strata,  the  Cub- 
BOCHAL  Limestone,  the  remains  of  animals  are  founds  the  cap  and  turban  ^ncrmt^, 
&C. ;  but  no  nmilar  fossils  axe  seen  in  any  of  the  succeeding  superior  stiata,  nor  are 
any  similar  animals  found  in  our  presait  seas.  Some  species  of  fossil  animals  (Pen^ 
tacrinitce)  occur  in  the  Lias,  and  are  not,  I  believe,  seen  in  any  of  the  succeeding 
superior  strata,  but  a  recent  similar  animal  is  found  in  our  present  seas.  Some  fos- 
sil  animals  (Ammomtas)  are  first  seen  in  the  Lias,  and  appear  in  the  first  succeeding 
strata,  but  they  soon  have  become  extinct  in  the  ocean  which  deposited  the  hard 
chalk.  Some  fosals  {BekmnUas)  appear  in  the  early  strata,  and  are  continued  up- 
wards to  the  SOFT  CHALK  Stratum,  after  which  they  are  not  seen.  Some  fossils  (cmd 
ammomtas^  scaphita^f  4rc.)  are  not  known  in  the  early  strata;  they  occur  in  the> 
HARD  CHALK,  but  are  not  seen  afterwards :  as  if  they  had  been  created  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  and  had  befen  soon  afterwards  su£Pered  to  become  extinct. 
Some  fossil  shells  (trigtmUce)  are  found  in  the  Lias,  and  in  most  of  the  succeed- 
ing STRATA,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  in  the  hard  chalk.  After  this  they 
are  not  seen  in  the  remaining  superior  strata;  but  of  late  years  one  shell  of  this 
genus  was  found  in  the  South  Seas,  yet  the  spedes  was  different ;  since  it  could  not 
be  identified  with  any  shell  which  has  been  found'  in  a  fossil  state.  .  *<  In  the  sand 
and  BLUB-CLAY  above  the  chalk,  many  species  of  shells  occur,  of  which  not  one  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  preceding  strata ;  but  of  which  several  approximate  to  those  in  the 
present  seas.  In  the  cravsl  lying  on  the  blue-clay,  shells  are  found  which  differ 
ftom  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  strata,  and  nearly  agree  with  our  recent  shdls. 
In  these  upper  and  less  ancient  strata,  are  found  the  fossil  remains  of  land^ 
animals:  and  on  this  surfiM^e,  which  bears  the  marks  of  ocmaderable  torrents,  are 
disposed  the  present  inhalntants.^ 

From  the  striking  facts  thus  adduced,  it  appears,  that  several  diluvian  visitations 
have  occurred  on  the  earth^s  surface,  and  that  such  investments  of  the  glpbe,  whether 
general  or  partial,  have  consisted  of  an  aqueous  fluid  charged  with  earthy  matters. 
During  the  intervals  of  time  in  which  these  depositions  may  have  taken  place,  sue 
cessive  races  of  organised  beings  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  have  as  fte^ 
quently  become  extinct. 
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SECTION  XV- 
On  the  attempts  to  confi&m  bt  Akalogt  the  possible  ExiflrrsKCE  of  a  Fluid, 

WHICH  IS  SUPPOSED  to   HAVE    DEPOSITED    THE   TSEEESTBIAL    MATTEE    CONSTI- 
TUTING THE  C&U8T  OE  THE  GlOBE. 

*  0 

It  has  long  been  with  Greolo^ts  an  object  of  importadce  to  discover  some  aque- 
ous menstruum  at  present  existing,  that  is  naturally  impregnated  with  earthy  matters ; 
and  thus  to  confirm  by  analogy  the  possible  existence  of  a  fluid,  like  that  wluch  is 
supposed  to  have  contributed  by  its  depositions  to  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe.  ' 

If,  as  some  geologists  have  imagined,  there  had  never  been  but  one  general  in* 
vestment  of  the  earth  by  a  chaotic  fluid,  and  that  from  this  universal  menstruum 
idl  the  various  rocks  of  nature  were  succesmvely  depodted  in  univeraal  formations,  as 
they  are  named  by  some  Neptumans,  the  task  of  finding  out  a  similar  liquid  sub^. 
stance,  existing  at  the  present  day,  would  haVe  been  hopeless  indeed.  The  labour 
of  conceiving  of  a  fluid,  through  which  were  difiiised  all  the  varieties  of  rocks,  whether 
of  universal  or  partiid  formations,  presented  by  granite,  mica^slate,  limestone,  serpen- 
tine, Grerman  grauwacke,sandstone,coiA,  magnesian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  even  basalt, 
would  have  been  no  less  insuperable  than  the  mental  exertion  that  b  required  for 
forming  a  notion  of  LoM  Pstee^s  browti  loaf;  which,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Swift^s 
Tale  of  a  ,Tub,  ^^  tont^ed  in  it  mchisvoi  the  quintessence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
venison,  partridge,  pIumb-puddBng  and  custard,  and,  to  render  all  complete,  was  in- 
termingled (like  the  Neptunian  Fluid,)  with  a  due  quantity  of  water.^  But  it  is  for- 
tunate, that,  from  the  drcumstances  under  which  organic  remains  are  found,  we  are 
not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  discovering  an  analogous  fluid  0f  so  compidieiinve  a 
nature.  We  might,  indeed,  tA  wdl  look  finr  the  PhUosoplier^s  Stone.  l%e  introduc- 
tion on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe  of  earthy  particles  diffused  in  some  menrtrumn,  ha- 
ving been  repeated  at  difibrent  intervals  of  time,  it  foUows,  from  the  varieties  of  rodcs 
observed  in  the  eider  of  thor  superposition,  that  the  nature  of  the  menstruum  must 
have  sueoesfltvely  varied  ako;  and  hence,  less  iaezphcahle  compounds  than  those  which 
axe  required  by  certain  of  the  Neptuniaas,  must  have  in  turns  visited  the  g^dbe^ 

Sir  Geoeoe  MAcksNziE,  the  sdentific  traveller  into  Iceland,  has  lately,  in  some 
fny  settaible  strictures  on  Mr  Menoe^s  account  of  the  Hot-Springs  of  that  countrv, 

,     H 
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thrown  out  a  variety  of  hints  on  the  circumstaBoes  of  a  fluid  capaUe  of  depositing 
earthy  matters.  <<  I  believe,^  Sir  Geoege  observesy  <'  I  am  the  only  Huttonian  who 
has  ever  pretended  that  the  fundamental  princij^  of  our  theoiy,  Heat  acting  under 
compression,  rendered  water  a  most  powerful  chemical  agent  Most  of  the  (^wra- 
tions  ascribed  to  your  cold  Neptunian  element  I  must  always  ocmsider  as  ima^nary<; 
but  those  of  Plutonic  water  may  have  done  much,  and  will  yet  do  more,-— as  the  two 
elements  comlnned  may  probably  relieve  us  of  much  disputation,  and  at  length  unite 
two  tlieories,  which  are  clearly  both  right  and  both  wrong,  since  the  one  sometimes 
explains  what  the  other  will  not^-^Z^^^  to  Profeiwr  Jamebon^  contained  in  Ac 
Edin.  PhiL  Joumaly  vol.  iL  p.  iSi.) — Such  arie  the  anticipations  of  Sir  Geokge 
MACKEif ziE,  from  the  agency  of  water  heated  under  ccmipresfflon ;  yet  I  am  very  ap-> 
prehensive  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  realised.  Neptunians  and  Plutonians, 
indeed,  seem  well  enou^  diiposed,  frfvm  thdr  contentions,  to  keqp  each  other  in 
^^hot  water  ;'*^  but  whether,  by  a  result  varying  materially  from  the  conunon  sequel  of 
contentions  in  the  moral  worid,  these  disputants  should  present  the  anomaly  of  a  re- 
conciliation in  the  hot  water  of  the  Geysers,  time  will  shew.  Nevertheless,  the  re* 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  whose  letter  I  have  taken  the  hberty  of  offering  an  ex- 
tract, are  entitled  to  considerable  attention ;  md,  on  the  subject  fk  the  phoiomena  of 
the  earthy  depoots  which  are  connected  with  volcanoes,  I  shouU  be  inclined  to  ofilr 
the  following  observations* 

From  such  soutoes  as  volcanoes,  we  can  easily  conrnve  that  the  water  which  is  de^ 
rived  from  contiguous  seas,  from  mountain  lake%  or  from  glaciers^  should  be  inta^ 
mix€4  with  the  earthy  prpduets  which  it  had  encountered  in  its  descent,  and  thus 
should  be  ejected, under  the  form  of  eruptions  of  mud:  or  we  can  well  conceive  from 
known  chonical  facts^  how  such  a  fluid,  when  imder  a  strong  jmessure^  and  at  a  high 
temperature,  should  be  eapd[>le  of  retaining  in  scdution  numerous  earthy  matters, 
which,  on  fiaaooMkUteiing  the  cooler  miediinn  of  the  atmospheric  air,  it  would  subse- 
quently depont  in  a  ccmsolidated  state  rese^bUng  that  of  many  well-known  rocks. 
But  we  axe  finrbidden,  at  the  same  time,  by  numerous  other  coDsiderati<xis,  the  rqpe» 
tttion  of  which  is  needless,  to  suppose  that  sudi  igneous  circumstances  of  origin  can 
poanbly  account  for  the  production  oi  any  kind  of  terrestrial  matter,  with  the  excep- 
ti(xi  of  that  which  is  peculi^jr  to  undoubted  vdcaaoes,  or  to  rocks -suspected  to  be 
vokanic  Accondingly,  presumptive  argiumratp  yielding  no  feeble  d^ree  of  suj^port 
to  the  notion  of  the  igneous  origin  of  tiap-rodis,  ait^  to  be  fimnd  in  the  recent  infiMr- 
mation  of  Ifr  M BNfiE  on  the  nature  of  the  extensive  deposits  from  hot  pprings  wfiich 
occur  in  Icdand.  These  deposits,  named  by  Professor  J^icesqn  <<  Thermal  Bog)u|,'" 
are  said  to  reiemfalebasak,  wadce^  iunygdakid  filled  wi$h  calc-spar,  porphyry,  tuffet 
and  obsidian.'  A  ^ery  riinple  question  mi^  mw  be  ad^bressed  to  ^e  geokgist9  who 
absokitdy  deny  the  %n|doas  origin  of  trap«a^  What  mi|st  be  th»  natnie  of  die 
active  inflanoahable  substance  of  volcanoes,  whra  the  water  with  whidi  it  comes  into 
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omtact,  can  find  no  other  ftduble  ingredients  than  those  which  aore  oonstitiient  to 
tnp-tocks?  A  fbwmore  such  viidtsas  users  paid  to  Iceland bj  Sir  OismeE  Mackkmsis 
and  Mr  Mekgb,  and  anodier  comparison  ot  two,  hke  that  which  Dr  Bous  institd- 
tad  between  the  volcanic  products  of  Auvergne  and  the  trapf  ocks  of  this  country^ 
would  probaUy  render  the  igneous  origin  of  the  latter  very  fat  from  problematic 
caL 

But  oertain  aqueous  prodoets  in  a  frigid  state  are  also  supposed  to  coofirm  by 
analogy,  the  posnble'existenee  of  a  fluid  like  that  which  may  have  contnbuted  by  its  de^ 
positions  to  the  formation  of  the  c^st  of  the  globe  It  is  recorded,  that  ftom  the 
water  which  flows  into  hoUows  and  fiovins  lakes,  very  thick  and  extensive  calcareous 
depoiitkHis  may  be  observed  to  take  place.  No  explanation,  however,  is  at  .the  same 
tkne  rendered,  whether  the  calcareous  matter  thus  retained  in  solutiQii,  and  afterwards 
d^Mited,  may  not  have  been  uhimatdy  denved  from  limestone  strata,,  throng  which 
the  water  in  its  course  had  ^trated.  Nolher  are  we  assured,  diat  the  jyroducts  of 
sudi  lakes  resemble,  in  any  degree,  with  the  exception  of  calcareoqs  matter,  the  in^ 
gredients  of  even  the  newest  of  the  secondary  rocks.  Where  is  the  gypsimi,  the 
buhrstone,  the  cnlcareous  sandstone,  and  other  products  that  are  found  in  chalk  ba- 
sons?   The  analogy  fisi^  us  altogether. 

Professor  Jamjcsov,  whote  cpimons  on  questions  of  geology  are  ahvajrs  entitled 
to  particular  reqsect,  conceives  that  a  thecMPetiipal  use  may  be  made,  as  occafljon  re* 
quires,  not  only  of  hot  or  cold  springs  separately,  but  of  hot  or  cold  springs 
oonjoined.  He  supposes,  '^  That  some  of  the  newer  secondary  rodcs,  or,  more 
^prcfperlyj  tertiary  fixmations  of  limestone,  may  have  been  formed  from  the  wat^ 
of  cold  s(Nrings  ahme,  coileeted  into  hdlows,  and  thus  formii^  lakes^  or  &am  ho^ 
springs  in  the  simie  circumstances,  or  ftom  both  caiq(AD0i.^^^Edmburgh  PkSo- 
Mophieci  Jawrnal^  voL^iL  p.  816.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  this  expla- 
nation will  be  at  all  times  satisfactory,  when,  from  the  nature  of  surrounding  or  sub* 
jacent  strata,  the  source  of  the  ingredients  which  fill  up  bason-shaped  hollows  can  be 
well  p(nnted  out  When  this  can  be  done,  we  may,  with  propiie^,  commissbn  a  Plu- 
tonic solvent  of  hot  water  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  siliceous  matter,  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  deposition,  or  we  may  summon  to  our  aid  scmie  ^^  cdd  Neptunian  ele- 
ment,^ to  freight  itself  fifom  surrounding  hills  of  chalk  with  the  super-carbonate  of 
lime 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  which  may  be  required  to  confirm^  by  a  pofect 
analogy,  the  possibility  that  an  aqueous  fluid  was  introduced  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  from  whidi  was  deposited  the  materiab  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?  Is  an 
aqueous  fluid  demanded,  the  ingredients  of  which,  whilst  thQr  are  in  the  dot  of  being 
deposited,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  result  of  any  known  meteoric  agents  concerned 
in  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensation,  dr  as  the  result  of  aqueous  infiltration 
throu^  rocks,  or  of  any  other  known  causes  employed  at  the  present  day  in  effecting 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  already  constituent  to  the  crust  of  the  globe  f 
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It  18  very  doubtful  if  any  oollectioii  of  matter  existing  predaely  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  possessing  at  the  same  time  these  qualities,  can  be  finind.  The  saline 
ingredients  of  the  sea  most  readily  suggest  themsdives  for  our  conoderation,  especially, 
since  it  is  a  labour  of  no  greater  difficulty  to  conceive  of  a  primeval  period,  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  first  invested  by  the  present  ooean  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  than^to  suppose,  that  a  condensation  of  matter  had  been  previoudy  distributed 
on  the  {^be,  under  the  fiorm  of  an  ooean  of  equal,  or  even  greater  extent,  containing 
siliceous,  ar j^llaceous,  or  calcareous  ingredients.  The  water  of  the  ocean,  in  another 
point  of  view,  very  nearly  affords  the  analogy  that  may  be  wanted.  A  tendency  to 
deposit  the  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which  it  contains  in  solution,  may  be  still 
detected.  The  proqiess  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  precisely  fulfil  the  ocmditions  we 
may  require,  once  it  is  chiefly  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  carbonic  add 
secreted  from  the  bodies  of  myriads  of  animalcules  of  the  Polypi  kind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  combined  with  the  lime  that  is  still  a  constituent  of  the  sea.  Thus  are 
formed  the  stupendous  reefs  of  coral  which  rise  abruptiy  from  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  Pacific. 

Y^  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  point  out  the  ex* 
istence  of  some  analogous  fluid  existing  at  present  on  the  earth^s  surface,  f(Mr  proofs 
that  the  globe  has  at  intervals  received  certain  acquisitions  of  earthy  matter  diffused  in 
an  aqueous  menstruum,  it  may  be  very  fairly  questioned,  if  the  inquiry  is  not  to  be 
altogether  r^arded  as  cme  of  the  superfluous  demands,  upon  which  hypothesis,  in 
the  plemtude  of  its  requiations,  is  so  disposed  to  insist.  There  certainly  appears  to 
be  no  real  assistance  that  such  an  analogy  can  give  to  the  true  |tate  of  the  ques^ 
tion.  The  drcumstances  under  which  organic  remains  are  found,  appear  to  be  of 
themselves  perfectly  suffici^it  for  the  omviction.  That  an  investment  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  in  which  was  dissolved  or  su^iended  the  earthy  ' 
matter  of  rocks,  must  have  been  repeated  at  distinct  intervals  of  time« 
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On  the  Limited  Extent  of  avy  Indivii>ual  Rock,  ob  Formation  of  Rocks. 

The  Wcmerians,  in  reference  to  one  or  more  supposed  periods  in  the  histiny  oi 
our  planet,  when  a  chaotic  fluid  covered  the  whole  &ce  of  the  globe,  and  when  all  the 
supcrficia]  parts  of  the  eartli  were  held  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution  or  suqieo- 
sbn,  imagined  that  successive  deposition^  o£  rocks  had  taken  pkce  m  a  crystalline 
state,  which  surrounded  the  superficies  of  the  globe  like  the  eoats  of  an  onion.    The 
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investment  was  conceived  at  the  same  time  to  be  so  complete,  that  these  suooesave 
depodts  were  denominated  Universal  Formations.  Thus,  according  to  the  Wemerian 
theory,  a  thick  mass  of  Granite  was  first  formed  by  chemical  deposition ;  over  Granite 
was  successively  laid  several  rocks  constituent  to  the  Primitive  and  Transition  classes; 
over  these,  again,  were  laid  the  Earthy  Stratified  Bocks,  which  were  intermixed  with 
the  Sragments  of  those  rocks  that  had  hesa  previously  formed.  It  was  not,  at  the 
same  time,  denied,  that  there  were  occasional  interruptions  to  this  universaUty  of  dis- 
tribution ;  but  these  were  said  to  chiefly  characterise  the  strata  which  filled  up  bason- 
shiqped  hollows. 

On  the  singularity  of  such  opinions,  a  few  remarks  may  be  offered.  It  is  difiicult  to 
conceive  how  a  doctrine  can  be  called  perfectly  rational,  which  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  extent  of  the  earth''s  surface,  that  is  occupied  by  successive  forma- 
ti<xis  of  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  superposition.  S^uch  a  knowledge  would  imply 
even  more  than  the  actual  existence  of  a  geological  map  of  the  world.  If^  then,  the 
philosophers  who  maintained  that  certain  rocks  were  universal  investments  round 
the  globe  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  hazarded  their  opinions  of  the  earth^'s  structure 
without  such  a  map,  they  not  only  very  modestly  antidpated  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies  regarding  the  structure  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  unconcealed  by  the 
sea,  but  they  must  hkewise  have  derived  their  presentiment  from  some  dream  of  cos- 
mogony, where,  by  the  expansive  efforts  of  Hutton'^s  geological  machinery,  sub- 
marine districts  themselves  were  elevated  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  illumining  our  visionaries  with  a  completion  of  their  views  on  the  univei^ 
sality  of  formatioDs. 

This  theovy  was  deservedly  short-lived :  the  supposition  that  any  individual  rock, 
such  as  granite,  gneiss  or  day-slate,  possessed  an  universality  of  distribution  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  was  soon  renounced  on  more  extended  observations  of  nature. 
Nor  did  a  modified  theory  experience  a  much  different  fate,  whidi  first  classed  several 
rocks  together  imder  the  comprehensive  term  of  a  Formation,  and  then  concdved  that 
it  was  not  an  individual  rock,  but  a  formation  of  rocks  more  or  less  perfect  in  its  kind, 
that  invested  the  surface  of  the  globe  equally  and  uninterruptedly.  There  is  not  the 
least  evidence  afforded  of  any  universal  investment  of  the  earth  by  any  particular  rock 
or  by  any  particular  assodation  or  formation  of  rocks.  The  views  entertained  of  granite, 
for  instance,  ba  a  rock  that  must  be  fundamental  to  every  other,  are  totally  destitute 
of  probability :  nor  are  we  supplied  with  any  satisfactory  reasons  in  the  place  of 
them  for  supposing,  that  any  number  of  primitive  masses  conadered  under  the  collec- 
tive term  of  a  Formation,  are  continued  uninterruptedly  round  the  globe.  Equally 
^destitute  are  we  of  proofs,  that  seccmdaty  rocks  so  uniformly  invest  the  globe  lik^ 
the  coats  of  an  oqpn,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  umversal  formations. 

A  notion  is,  however,  prevalent,  that  those  rocks  which  constitute  the  class  na- 
joed  Frinutive,  may  be  fairiy  rq;arded  as  umnterruptedly  investing  the  surface  of 
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the  globe.  Yet,  even  upon  the  vafidity  of  this  oonduaon,  very  oonaderaUe  doubts 
may  be  expressed.  If  there  is  any  terrestrial  matter  which  can  be  fairly  deemed  the 
lowest  in  an  order  of  superposition,  it  is  similar  to  that  which  is  ejected  from  volca- 
noes. It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  lava  which  covers  the  granite  of  Auvergne 
cx>uld  have  originated  from  that  rock,  and  hence  Dolomibu  has  justly  supposed  that 
there  must  be  terrestrial  matter  still  lower  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  dass  of  rocks 
named  Primitive.  Yet  Dr  Bous  has  lately  identified  the  products  of  the  vdcanoes 
of  Auvergne,  consbting  of  basalt,  be.  with  certain  rocks  of  the  trap  districts  of  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland ;  rendering  the  suspicion  irresistible,  that  they  were  originally  sub- 
jacent to  primitive  formations,  and  thus,  that  certiun  rocks  of  trap  districts  have  ari* 
sen  to  the  hei^t  whidi  they  now  assume,  from  a  relative  position  fundamental  to  all 
other  terrestrial  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Whether  the  elevation  of  trap 
rocks  ought  to  be  r^arded  as  an  event  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  primi* 
tive  rocks,  becomes  a  distinct  question*  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  argument  to 
observe,  that,  in  reference  to  the  comparative  extoit  of  trap  districts,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  great,  basalt  and  the  mountain  masses  with  which  it  is  associated, 
must  be  regarded  as  materially  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  primitive  dass  of 
formations.  According  to  this  view,  therefore,  no  primitive  rocks  can  posribly  be 
considered  either  sevaaJly  or  cdlectively,  as  distributed  in  an  unifbnn  manner  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Wemerian  schod,  as  Universal 
Formations. 

.  The  partial  distribution  of  Secondary  rocks  is  still  more  evident,  fiir  in  many  ex- 
tenrive  regions  of  the  world  they  are  wholly  absent.  A  consideraUe  tract  of  coun- 
try, for  instance,  occurs  in  the  Highland  districts  of  Scotland,  where  no  rodcs  of  a 
newer  formation  are  superimposed  on  those  that  are  primary. 

But  the  hmited  extent  of  rocks,  considered  individually,  seems  to  be  involved  in 
cinmmstances  of  distributicm  which  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  some  general 
laws,  which  mi^t  have  influenced  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  globe;  whence,  by 
the  diversity  of  extent  thus  induced,  the  formation  of  no  two  districts  can  possibly  be 
consid^ed  so  alike  as  to  be  identified  with  each  other.  An  exemplification,  therefore,  of 
the  comparative  extent  and  relative  position  of  those  rodcs  which  observe  a  rq^ar 
order  of  superposition  ought  to  be  our  next  object ;  and  this,  I  hope,  will  be  in  some 
small  d^;ree  accomplished  by  the  two  distinct  inquiries  which  wiU  now  be  instituted,  into 
the  gen^^  circumstances  attending  the  distribution  of  the  Primitive  and  Secondary 
classes  of  Rocks» 
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SECTION  XVII. 

Ok  the  Distribution  ov  Rocks  of  the  Pbimitivs  Class. 

This  inquiry  altogether  involves  the  relative  podtion  of  those  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  rocks  which  are  constituent  to  the  Primitive  class. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  materials  of  primitive  rocks  may  be  considered 
as  of  two  descripticHis.  The  first  description  includes  siliceous,  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous elements,  to  which  may  be  added  potash  and  ferruginous  matter.  Of  this 
kind  are  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  greenstone,  limestone,  day-slate,  mica-slat^ 
gneiss,  granita  or  sienite.  The  second  description  of  materials  incidental  to  piimitivo 
rocks  comprdi^ids  the  chemical  substances  enumerated  under  the  first  division^ 
whilst  it  admits,  at  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  magnesian  earth.  Of  the  materials 
contaiimig  magnesia,  the  chief  are  steatite,  serpentine,  talc,  chloritedate,  euphotide, 
and  those  varieties  of  gneiss  and  granite,  the  first  of  which  ocmtains  talc,  and  the  lat- 
ter either  chlorite  or  talc,  in  the  place  of  mica. 

It  has  been  also  estimated,  that  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  chemical  ingr^ 
dients  wboch  enter  into  the  oompontion  of  primitive  rocks,  may,  as  some  approxiiDa- 
tion  to  a  general  average,  be  stated  as  follows  :•— Silex  occurs  in  the  proportion  of 
about  7  parts  out  of  12;  alumina  1|  parts;  carbonate  of  hme  S}  parts ;  carbonate 
of  magnesia  | ;  potash  | :  iron  and  other  matters  not  iq^ypreciable  |.     Total,  12  parts. 

It  was  lastly  noticed,  as  the  distinguishing  character  of  primitive  rocks,  that  they 
contain  few  or  no  particles,  whichy  from  being  arenaceous  or  fragmentary,  give  indi* 
cations  of  a  mechanic^  form ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  granular  porti<xis  and 
comaretions  of  which  they  may  be  composed  assume  a  shape  more  or  less  ciy  stal^^ 
line.  ' 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  cm  the  nature  of  the  rocks  the  distribution  x£ 
which  is  to  be  considered,  I  shall  now,  without  more  delay,  commence  the  inquiry 
that  is  proposed. 

The  term  Distbibutiok,  as  used  by  Geolopsts,  may,  in  an  unlimited  accepta- 
tion, rdate  to  the  comparative  extent  of  the  earth^s  surfiKse  thai  is  occupied  by  any 
individual  rock^  or  associalion  of  rocks,  as  well  as  to  their  idative  pontion*    But 
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it  has  been  shewD,  that  the  primary  and  secondary  classes  of  rocks  observe  a  certain 
order  or  sequence^in  thdr  superposition ;  that  is,  primitive  associations  are  always 
subjacent  to  the  secondary  class.  Consequently,  the  term  Distribution,  when  ap- 
plied to  classes  of  rocks,  must  be  restricted  accordingly. 

There  b,  however,  a  material  difference  in  the  import  of  the  term  Distributiok, 
when  it  is  applied  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  the  constituent  rocks  of  one 
class  without  allusion  to  those  of  another.  It  will  be  hereafler  shewn,  that  when  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  classes  do  not  come  under  consideration,  but  that  when 
primitive  rocks  are  to  be  considered  separately,  or  when  secondary  rocks  are  to  be 
considered  separately,  the  term  Distribution  *must  undelTgo  corresponding  restric- 
tions ;  for,  when  intended  to  explain  the  connexion  or  ntuation  of  any  individual  rock 
in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  the  expre^on  will  be  found  dther  to  involve  an  or- 
der of  superposition,  as  ainong  the  constituent  rocks  of  the  secondary  class,  or  it  will 
Tiot  necessarily  involve  such  on  order,  as  among  the  members  of  the  primitive  class. 

Werner  conceived,  that  a  thick  mass  of  granite  was  universally  distributed 
around  the  surface  of  the  globe,  being  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  rocks  were  suc- 
cessively depomted ;  that  gneiss,  mica^late,  or  clay-slate,  with  other  primitive  strata, 
were  in  like  manner  universal  formations,  observing  a  disdntt  order  of  superpoaiticNi, 
and  successively  investing  the  globe  like  the  layers  or  coats  of  an  omoiL  This  notion 
of  the  distribution  of  primitive  rocks,  although  the  ccnrrectness  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  doubted  by  the  Huttonians,  was  most  successiidly  combated  by  Mr  Allan, 
in  a  very  well  written  paper,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Allan  brought  forward  an  instance,  where  the 
Wemerian  views  of  strata  resting  uu  granite  were  so  far  disproved,  that  granite  ap- 
peared to  be  newer  than  the  reputed  newest  of  the  primitive  rocks.  This  gentleman 
observed  at  St  Michael^s  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  a  considerable  mass  of  granite  extend- 
ing beyond  its  hmits,  shooting  into  contiguous  strata  of  Cornish  killas,  like  the  rami- 
fications of  the  vegetable  rootj  and)  at  the  same  time,  enveloping  detached  fragments 
of  that  rock.  Mr  Allan,  therefore,  argues,  that  nothing  but  the  hypothesis  of  Dr 
HuTTON,  who  met  with  dmilar  i^ipearances  in  Galloway,  can  account  fiir  this  pecu- 
liar feature  of  granite ;  for  that  nothii\g  but  matter  injected  in  a  liquid  state  could 
possibly  have  formed  the  shoots,  which,  proceeding  fitnn  the  great  mass  of  granite, 
thus  appear  to  have  perforated  the  stratified  rock.  The  validity  of  this  opinion  I  shall 
consider  hereafter  ;  at  present,  we  shall  be  content  with  the  simple  record  of  an  4^ 
pearance  so  fatal  to  the  Wemerian  hypothesis,  That  granite  and  other  primary  rocks 
observe  a  distinct  order  of  superposition,  granite  bdmg  fundamental  to  die  rest,  or  the 
lowest  in  the  series.  An  explanation  of  this  appearance  was,  however,  attempted  by 
the  Wemerians,  which  wait  on  the  suppodtion,  that  the  granite  veins  of  St  Michael^s 
Mount  were  simple  devations  on  the  plane  of  the  granite^  which  had  existed  previous- 
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to  its  being  covered  by  the  stratified  rock ;  that  the  spaces  between  them  were  filled 
up  as  the  killas  were  deposited ;  and  hoice,  that  the  abrasion  oP  the  surface  had 
brought  to  light  a  section,  which  had  more  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  vans. 
But  Mr  Allan  remark^  in  reply,  that  his  opponent  had  passed  over  in  silence  the 
detached  masses  of  killas  included  in  the  granite,  which  this  hypothesis  did  not  account 
for,  and  that  if  the  killas  had  been  deposited  on  the  granite  in  the  way  he  supposes, 
it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  arranged  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  elevations,  somewhat  similar  to  the  coating  of  bark  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree ;  but,  in  place  of  this  the  seams  of  the  killas  were  set  at  an  angle  of  about  80^ 
to  the  planes  of  intersection  with  the  granite  *. 

It  may  be  very  posnbly  admitted,  from  the  controversy  to  which  the  iqppearances 
of  St  Michael^s  Mount  gave  rise,  that  Mr  Allan  was  successful  in  pointing  out  the 
insufficiency  of  his  opponent's  explanation  of  the  appearance  as  well  as  of  the  reason- 
ing  that  was  employed  to  prove  that  granite  was  the  oldest  of  the  rocks.  But  there 
were,  at  the  same  time,  very  strong  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  Huttonian  inference 
which  Mr  Allan  proposed  in  the  place  of  that  which  he  had  combated ;  tbis  was, 
that  granite,  so  far  from  being  the  oldest,  was  the  newest  of  the  members  of  the  pri- 
mitive series.  A  novel  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  primitive  description  of  rocks 
was  then  bq^inning  to  be  taught  by  the  distinguished  Lecturer  on  Natural  History 
ia  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  granite 
was  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  newest  of  the  Primitive  Bocks,  but  that  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  of  a  formation  cotemporaneous  with  the  rocks  with  which  it  was  found  to 
be  associated.  This  is  an  impcnrtant  doctrine,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  circumstances  leading  kd  to  this  and  other  conclusions,  regarding  the 
distribution  and  formation  of  primitive  rocks. 

The  views  of  Professor  Jameson,  that  granite,  as  well  as  sienite,  porphyry, 
quartz,  and  other  rocks  which  I  omodve  to  be  unstratified  f ,  were  cotemporaneous 
with  their  assodated  strata,  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
speculations  which  he  had  previously  entertained,  that  similar  circumstances  of  origin 
were  ascribable  to  veins.     The  resemblance,  indeed,  between  veins  and  mountain- 


*  It  has  been  objected  to  reasoniqg  afaniUv  to  whit  I  have  quoted,  that  WuMta  never  aeseited  that  etnta 
are  always  oonformable  to  ftuidaiBental  granite.  This  statement  may  possibly  be  conect  Bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  who  have  considered  themselves  as  orthodox  Wemerians,  have  maintained  opinions  similar  to 
those  comhated  by  Mr  Auak.  It  is  partlcolarly  imftrtunMe  for  the  pablication  of  Wiftim's  opinions, 
that  they  were,  as  Brother  Pnnm  or  Ma»tiii  would  expnat  the  Ihct,  not  taiplorjf  but  mmeupatary  t  fbr,  at 
the  present  d^,  they  ate  propagated  with  all  the  uncertainty  of  traditional 


t  I  beUeve  PkoAssor  Jamisov  considers  these  rocks  as  occasionally  stratified.  This  explanation  it  is  high- 
ly  proper  to  give,  shioe  in  enlaiging  on  the  general  views  of  this  gentleman,  I  might,  whetever  a  question  of 
stratification  ooeoxa,  appear  to  liave  misitatfd  iiis  sentiments. 

I 
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masses  of  the  nature  of  granite,  is  very  striking,  and  hence,  a  satisfactoiy  illustra- 
tion of  the  relative  pocdtion  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  masses  of  primitiye 
rocks  has  always  appeared  to  me  best  afforded  by  Nature  herself.  Schistose  strata, 
as  of  gneiss,  are  generally  traversed  by  innumerable  small  insulated  vrins  of  granite 
or  of  quartz,  fivxn  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet'  in  width,  and  the  prc^rtionate  length 
of  which  b  equally  insignificant  Veins  of  these  trivial  dimennons  assume  every  va- 
riety of  figure,  th^  intersect  strata  in  numerous  directions,  and  form,  with  their  re- 
spective lines  of  bearing,  all  posable  angles ;  at  the  snne  time,  they  afford  complete 
epitomes  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  primitive  strata,  and  those  unstratified 
mountain-masses,  which  in  like  manner  assume  every  variety  of  form,  and  intersect 
strata  at  all  posdble  angles.  A  study,  therefi>re,  of  the  conditions  of  junction  under 
which  small  insulated  masses  of  granite,  si^ite,  porphyiy,  limestone  or  hornblende, 
are  found  with  the  strata  which  they  traverse,  is  likely  to  afford  the  most  direct  ex-^ 
amples  of  the  distribution  of  rocks  of  asimilar  kind,  when,  from  their  greater  magni- 
tude, we  may  consider  them  inthe  light  of  mountain-masses. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view,  on  the  resemblance  subsisting  between  the  form  and 
geological  relation  of  unstratified  mountain«masses  and  of  veins,  may  now  be  derived, 
with  much  satisfaction,  from  a  perusal  of  Professor  Jamssom^s  latest  account  of  gra- 
nite. He  oonpd^s  granite  as  a  rock  that  is  imbedded  among  the  strata  with  which 
it  is  associated.  ^*  Granite,^^  he  ranarks,  <<  occurs  in  imbedded  masses,  varying  in 
magnitude  from  a  few  fathoms  to  several  miles  in  extent,  and  often  of  great  breadth, 
in  rocks  of  different  kinds.  These  masses  sometimes  rise  above  the  bounding  strata, 
forming  hillocks,  hills,  mountains,  or  ranges  of  mountains.  The  surrounding  strata 
occur  in  diffiarent  positions ;  sometimes  they  are  hcnizontal  all  around  the  mass,  or 
they  rest  on  the  mass  on  one  side,  and  rise  from  under  it  on  the  oppoate  side ;  and 
occasicHially  the  strata  are  mantle-diaped,  or  dip  towards  the  granite  from  all  ades. 

^^  In  some  instances,  the  strata  are  observed  under  the  mass  of  granite,  as  well  as 
on  its  sides,  thus  proving  that  it  is  imbedded ;  and  we  see  no  reason  ^hy  the  same 
may  not  be  the  case  in  all  similarly  ^tuated  masses  of  granite,  of  whatever  mi^itude 
they  may  be. 

<^  These  imbedded  granite  masses,  at  their  line  of  junction  with  the  bounding  strata, 
present  precisely  the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  occur  among  the  disdnct  concre- 
tions of  granite,  and  other  granular  rocks,  and  at  the  junctions  of  smaller  imbedded 
masses  of  different  rocks.  Here,  then,  we  have,  on  the  great  scale,  in  junctions  oflen 
visible  for  miles,  dther  the  intermixture  of; the  granite  with  the.  bounding. strata,  or 
thar  mere  attachment  iRdthoutifitecmixtiire^  and' >e(lai  num^Brous  vdns  of  {granite 
shoot  from  the  imbedded  mass  into  the  adjacent  iocki. 

*^  The  imbedded  granite  masses  are  sometimes  completely,  ^veloped  in  the  sur- 
rounding strata,  but  more  frequently  a  copsid^rc^le  portion  of  the  m^ss  .rises  high 
above  the  bounding  strata.    This  is  owing  partly,  to- the  infiuQiioejof  the  wMthei^  re. 
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moving  a  part  of  the  superimposed  strata,  and  partly  to  the  original  formati0n  of  the 
mass  itself.^ 

Creological  relations  similar  to  these  are  attributed  to  aenite,  porphyry  and  quartz 
rock ;  to  this  list  I  shall  bcfg  leave  to  add  myself  the  unstratified  rocks  of  se^pendnfe 
and  euiAotide.—f  For  Prof,  Jameson^s  Essay  <^  on  the  Geognostkal  Relations  (^ 
ChranUe^  Sfv.  see  Edin.  PMhs.  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  109.^ 

Sudi  are  the  isqppearanoes  which  Professor  Jameson  concaves  as  indicating  that 
the  imbedded  masses  of  granite  and  other  rocks  have  an  origin  that  is  ootemporane- 
oijs  with  the  strata  by  which  they  are  inclosed :  but  any  remarkd  on.  the  legitimacy 
of  this  ocmclusion  will  be  deferred,  until  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  primitive  rocks  can  be  ascertained. 

It  is,  however,  evident,  that  Mr  Allan'^s  objection  to  granite  being  deemed  a 
rock  fundiunental  to  every  other,  was  perfectly  justifiable.  For,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Jamxson^s  views,  granite  is  not  the  lowest  rock  in  an  order  of  superpoation ; 
but  it  is  an  imbedded  mass,  which  is  rarely  observed  to  be  parallel  to  the  sid^  of  the 
strata  by  which  it  is  bounded,  but  to  irregularly  intersect  them,  whilst  the  strata  them- 
selves of  primitive  rocks,  are  as  seldom  found  to  observe  much  order  in  th^  dip  or 
angle  of  inclination. 

From  the  foregoing  views,  the  futility  of  the  occupation  will  be  but  too  apparent 
iti  uAdisrtakfaig  to  detnonistrate,  that  in  the  case  of  an  unstratified  rode,  which  is  ac* 
tiialty  imbedded  amoiig  strata,  no  notions  of  superposition  or  subjadeku^  can  posribly 
apply.  Hie  task,  indeed,  seems  to  be  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  Botanist, 
who  would  seliousiy  undertake  to  convince  us,  that  a  common  ketnel  cannot  possibly 
have  any  l^tioh  '^  superposition  or  subjacency  to  the  pulp  within  which  it  is  enve^ 
loped.  Y6t  geologists  almost  daily  favour  us  with  the  very  lummous  intelligence, 
that'grttiite  and  aenite  really  repose  Upon  gneiss,  mica-slate  and  day-slate ;  or  that 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  day-slate,  really  repose  upon  granite  i  Since,  then,  a  serious 
communication  of  this  nature'  is  still  made,  it  ought  to  be  honoured  with  as  serious  a 
reply.' 

If  granite  or  sienite  really  occurred  in  the  form  or  position  of  masses  paralld  to 
the  bounding  ddes  of  the  strata  in  which  they  were  contained,  expresaons  of  super* 
position  or  subjiEu^ency  might  be  allowable.  But  an  unexceptionable  e3Eample  of  this 
kind  is,  perliaps,  the  raf^  of  geological  phenomena.  -When  unstratified  masses 
areoj^posedat  very  oblique  angles  to  the  lines  of  direction  observed  by  bounding  strata, 
it  is  ilot  difBcidt  to  account  for  a  mere  semblance  of  superpoation.  An  appearance  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  deep  section  of  a  mass  of  sienite  at  Dunrossness  in  Shetland^ 
(dreological  Plate,  Appendix,  fig.  1.)  which  appears  to  be  superimposed  on  certain* 
schistose  strata  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  &c.  Let  us,  then^  as  a  previous  stq>,  ima^ne 
the  various  finrms  under  winch  an  unstratified  mass  may  exist  among  the  strata  where 
it'is  imbedded. 
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In  ihejirst  place,  any  bounding  side  of  an  unstradiied  mass,  as  it  occurs  imbed> 
ded  anKNsg  strata,  may  be  yebtical. 

SdKy,  Any  bounding  side  of  an  unstratified  rock  which  is  imbedded  among  strata 
may  be  imfekobvt.  For  when  the  imbedded  mass  is  supposed  to  possess  a  side 
which  is  not  vertical,  we  may  imagine  a  plumb-line  to  be  suspended  from  any  exter- 
nal point  of  it,  which  just  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  plumb-line 
may  be  then  conceived  to  pass  through  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth,  until  it  reach, 
at  an  unknown  depth,  the  base  of  the  imbedded  mass.  If  the  perpendicular,  then, 
fall  wUhoui  the  base  of  the  inclosed  rock,  or  only  pass  through  the  strata  tha^  are 
joined  to  it  at  various  angles,  such  a  side  of  the  imbedded  mass  would  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  term  imfendeiit,  ance  it  would  appear  to  hang  or  jut  over  the 
strata  by  which  it  is  thus  invested.  An  appearance  of  this  kind  is  accordingly  de- 
scribed in  the  natural  section  of  a  sienitic  mass,  r^resented  in  the  Geological  Plate, 
Appendix,  fig.  1. 

3<%,  The  bounding  side  of  an  unstratified  rock,  which  is  imbedded  among  stra- 
ta, may  be  described  as  sloping,  when,  from  any  external  point  appearing  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  perpendicular  which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  sdid 
contents  of  the  earth,  falls  wUhm  the  base  of  the  mass. 

In  the  present  instance,  then,  the  sienitic  rock  exhibits  to  us  a  specimen  of  the 
impendent  surface ;  the  sienite  appearing  to  hang  over  the  strata  whidh  are  attached 
to  it  at  various  angles.  Geologists  would  probably  express  the  relation  by  the  word 
superjacent^  as  applied  to  the  sienite.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  the  word  mi- 
perjacefU,  that  it  assigns  a,Jundamenial  character  to  the  strata,  and  an  incumbent 
character  to  the  aenite ;  notions  which  cannot  exist,  as  long  as  we  can  conceive  that 
the  sienite  may  shew  every  variety  of  surface,  as  it  is  observaUe  at  different  depths : 
at  one  certain  depth  it  may  be  imfekdekt,  at  another  sloping,  and  at  another  ykb^ 
TiCAL,  these  varieties  so  alternating,  as  to  give  to  the  deep  form  of  the  rock,  were  it 
exposed,  a  waved  or  zigzag  ajqiearance.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  a  prdongation  or 
abbreviation  of  the  substance  of  any  individual  stratum,  in  order  to  meet  those  vm- 
ried  forms  which  we  have  supposed  the  nenite  might  possibly  assume,  would,  at  every 
increasing  depth  of  the  section,  exhibit  to  us  the  stratum  and  the  mass  of  sienite  by 
turns,  in  a  superimposed,  and  in  a  subjacent  portion.  Certunly,  then,  in  such  a 
case,  we  cannot  say  of  any  individual  rock,  that  it  is  both  a  fundamental  and  an  in* 
cumbent  one. 

There  is  still  another  inference  arising  from  this  view  of  the  attachment  of  pri- 
mitive strata  to  an  unstratified  rock.  It  is  admitted  as  very  possible,  that  any  unstra- 
tified rock  may  at  various  depths  exist  under  alternations  of  form,  which  may  be  verti- 
cal, impendent  or  sloping :  let  us,  then,  inquire,  what  must  be  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  form  or  state  of  any  individual  stratum,  in  order  that  its  junction  with 
the  same  unstratified  rock  may  remain  unaffected.  From  a  very  little  conrideration^ 
it  will  be  evident,  that  under  whatever  varying  form  the  unstratified  mass  may  exist 
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at  dUTerent  depths,  the  only  anrresponding  change  of  fonn  incidental  to  the  stratum, 
.the  contact  of  which  is  to  be  preserved,  would  conast  in  a  prolongation,  or  abbrevia^ 
tion  of  its  extreme  edge  <Hr  margin.  If  strata  were  placed  upon  an  unstratified  rock 
like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  then  would  variations  in  the  form  of  the  fundamental 
rock  cause  corresponding  variations  in  the  inclination  of  the  overlying  strata.  But 
the  junctiim  of  primitive  strata  with  the  unstratified  mass  that  they  inclose,  is  not  la- 
tertdy  but  marginal  or  edge^wise ;  and  thus  the  contact  is  preserved  by  a  mere  cor- 
responding prcJcHigation  or  abbreviation  of  the  margins  of  strata,  but  not  necessarily 
by  a  ccNrresponding  change  in  their  inclination. 

The  possibility  bdng  thus  admitted,  that,  in  the  junction  of  an  unstratified  mass 
to  its  investing  strata,  an  irrq^ular  or  uncertain  line  of  contact  may  exbt,  it  would  be 
proper  to  avoid  any  terms  which,  in  a  geological  account  of  rocks  of  t^e  primitive 
class,  mig^t  lead  to  erroneous  ideas  of  a  relative  podtion,  either  fundamental  or  in- 
cumbent  Such  words  as  vkktical,  impbndemt,  or  sloping,  may  perhaps  be  as 
little  (rfijectionable  ba  any  others;  but  they  are  only  proper  as  long  as  they  are  re. 
stricted  to  the  descripdon  of  no  more  than  that  part  of  the  bounding  surfisuseof  an  un- 
stratified rock  which  some  real  section  exhibits. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  many  vertical  sec- 
tions wfaidi  have  been  given  of  primitive  districts,  where  the  deductions  have  been 
made  from  the  positions  or  inclinations  of  strata.  Itmay,indeed,  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  vertical  sections  are  under  any  circumstances  allowable  in  primitive  districts. 
Respecting  the  propriety  of  laying  down  horizontal  sections,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt :  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  horizontal  outline  of  unstratified  rocks  is  often 
in  our  power,  and  we  may  represent,  at  the  same  time,  the  stratification  of  the  dis- 
trict, by  f<d]owing  the  lines  of  direction  presented  in  the  outgcnngs  of  strata,  which 
meet  imbedded  masses  at  various  angles. 

Having  now  stated  the  latest  geological  ojnnions  that  have  been  entertained  on 
the  relations  of  granite,  and  certain  otlier  rocks  of  a  similar  kind,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  masses  imbedded  among  the  strata  with  whidi  they  were  associated ;.— hav- 
ing  shewn,  at  the  same  time,  the  practical  consequences  inridental  to  the  examination 
of  a  primitive  district,  which  from  this  distribution  must  necessarily  result ;-— having 
also,  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  endeavoured  to  pmnt  out  from  nature  the 
analogy  subristing  in  the  relations  of  granite,  sienite,  &c.  whether  they  occur  under 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  small  veins  ot  of  mountain  masses ;— -I  am  now  prepared 
to  observe,  that  this  view  cannot  of  itself  be  oonadered  as  conveying  every  informa- 
tion on  the  relations  of  [nrimitive  strata  to  unstratified  masses. 

We  certainly  should  not  be  in  possesrion  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  these  rocks,  were  we  to  suppose  that  an  unstratified  mass  is  to  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  as  imbedded  among  strata.  Professor  Jameson  shewed,  about 
six  ot  seven  years  ago,  that  a  contrary  rdation  might  exist  in  nature,  or  that  strata^ 
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so  far  from  enclosing  unstratified  rocks,  might  themselves  be  the  imbedded  mas^-^ 
T}\am90fiB  Annals^  vol:  iv.  p.  420. 

Such  an  appearance  is  accordingly  presented  by  the  sienite  which  oocim  in  die 
vidnity  of  Yell  Sound  in  Shetland,  the  length  of  which  is  about  twelve  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  about  eight  miles.  In  an  examination  of  this  unstratified  rode, 
we  shall  *not  fail  to  observe^  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  the  occaidondl  appearance  of  iml 
bedded  strata  of  gneiss.  Crosnng  these  strata  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  their  0am. 
mon  line  of  direction,  I  found  them  to  valiy  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  bi^adtfa. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  imbedded  primitive  strata  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  pa* 
rish  of  Northttiavine  in  SheQand.  The  gedogy  of  thiB  distiict  is  distingiiished  by  two 
consaderable  masses^  of  granite  and  sienitic  greenstone, 'the  ooimbined  extent  of  which  is 
about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  irbm  one  and  a  half  to  six  in  breadth.  These 
rocks  at  their  junctioti  graduate  almost  imperceptibly  into  each  other ;  veins  from 
one  rock  pettettate  the  other,  whilst  insulated  masses  of.  granite  occur  in  the  aehitic 
greenstone,  and  vM  versa.  But  the  line  of  juncdon  between  the  two  unstratified 
rocks  is  not  complete.  An  occasional  sepdratioh  of  their  parts  iappeari  to  have  taken 
place,  in  which  the  masses  have  so  far  reoedied  fit>m  each  other^as  to  have  induced  an 
interval  of  space  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengA,  and  about  three  quartan  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  This  interval  may  be  coniddered  as' having  been  supplied  by  the  sthita  cf 
Hillswick  Ness  mNorthmavine,  which  oonsiat  of  gneno,  mica-date^  and  diloHte^late^  di* 
verged  by  veins  and  inter-^trata  of  quartz^  hornblende,  greenstone,  felspaiw- porphy- 
ry, steatite,  serpentine,  talc,  &c.  It  will  be  iseen,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  extent  of 
these  strati  is  trifliiig,  in  comparison  with  the  unstratified  rocks  within  which  they  ate 
contidned. 

These  examples  clearly  proves  that  any  view  of  the  distributioil  of  primitive  rocks 
is  incomplete,  which  is  confined  to  the  solitary  circumstance,  that  un^tiAtifi^  Ixxks 
are  imbedded  among  strata :  The  oppoate  fed  may  indited  be  occasionally  demon- 
strated, namely,  that  strata  themselves  are  actually  contained  in  unMratificd  rocks. 
It  is  almost  necidless,  at  the'same  time,  to  observe,  that  when  the  latter  circumstance 
occurs,  the  arguments  that  were  used  to  shew  the  absubditjr  of  applying  such  tarms 
as  sup£RPOsiTioK  or  suBJACSNCY  to  the  relations  of  unstratified  rocks;  which  ate  im^- 
!3cdded  among  strata,  maybe  reiidered  more  general,  sp  Us  to  apply  to  $trata  imbedded 
in  unstratified  rocks.  Expressbns  of  this  kind,  which  were  justifiable  when  it  was 
concaved  that  granile  was  fundamental  to  every  other  rock,  become  perfectly  unau- 
thorised  by  later  experience.  It  is  now  known,  that  a  very  different  relative  position 
of  primitive  rocks  is  actually  exhibited  by  nature. 

We  have  at  length  demonstrated,  that  the  distribution  of  rocks  erf*  the  primitive 
class  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  not  restricted  by  any  order  of  superposition.  Un* 
stratified  rocks  of  an  irr^ukr  form  are  proved  to  be  imbedded  among  strata^  and, 
vice  versa,  strata  are  found  inclosed  in  unstratified  rocks.    Conscmant  with  this  ir- 
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T^ulmtf  will  be  tbe  result  of  our  obsenradons,  if  we  cross  the  primidTe  strata  of  any 
distinct  tiwisversely,  or  at  right  angles  to  their  general  line  of  direction^  continuing 
our  ocnlrae  nX  the  spme  time  over  iipbedded  masses  which  may  be  unstratified.  It  will 
then  be  found,  that  no  two  primitiTe  districts  are  alike ;  either  the  arrangement  of  the 
rocks  in.each  will  be  cB£ferent,  or  certain  rocks  which  are  present  in  one  district  will 
in.aaother  be  absent  A  suspidcm  may,  in  fact,  be  entertained,  that  there  is  no  con- 
cdTable  pennutation  or  di&rent  order  in  whidi  feihitivb  rocks  may  be  arranged, 
and  no  coneeiyable  combinatbn  under  which  they  may  be  alternately  repeated,  that 
nature,  in  this  peculiar  class  of  textestrial  matter,  does  not  exeqiplify. 


SECTION  XVIIL 

On  the  comparative  Elevation  and  Depth  of  Primitive  Strata,  and  the 
Unstratified  Rocks  with  which  thet  are  associated. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  in  the  distribution  of  prinutive  rocks,  unstratified  masses 
may  be  conadered  in  certain  situations  as  imbedded  among  strata,  and,  vice  vtrsa^ 
strata  may  be  considered  in  other  places  as  imbedded  among  unstratified  rocks.  But 
in  the  assertion  of  one  primitive  rock  being  imbedded  in  another,  a  complete  invest- 
m^t  is  by  no  means  intended ;  and  if  the  term  '<  imbedded^  be  not  thus  restricted, 
it  cannot  well  apply  to  a  hill  of  granite,  the  superior  elevated  surface  of  which,  when 
compared  with  the  height  of  the  strata  that  surround  its  base,  demonstrate  an  invest* 
ment  that  is  but  partial.  The  elevation,  indeed,  attained  by  any  individual  moun- 
tain mass  may  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  rock  within  which  it  is  supposed,  in 
geolo^cal  language,  to  be  imbedded.  In  all  these  cases,  primitive  strata  generally  meet 
the  unstratified  masses  with  which  they  are  associated  at  various  angles,  whilst  the 
outgoings  of  the  strata  sometimes  rise  much  higher  than  the  bounding  masses  to  which 
they  are  opposed,  and  sometimes  have  a  much  less  elevation.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  jdenite  of  Shetland  is  often  found  to  occupy  the  low  level  of  deep  vallies  or  chan- 
nels of  the  sea :  but  the  strata  by  which  it  is  surrounded  often  rise  to  the  height  of 
1000  feet  or  more.  In  another  instance,  granite  attains  an  elevation  of  1400  feet, 
whilst  the  strata  which  are  opposed  to  it  at  various  angles  scarcely  rise  higher  than 
300  feet 

A  consideration  of  the  comparative  elevation  of  strata  and  unstratified  masses,  as 
they  occur  oh  the  earth^s  surface,  affords  some  fittle  d^ree  of  assistance  to  our  specu- 
lations at  a  depth  far  removed  from  human  observation.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive 
of  strata  attaining  a  depth  greater  or  less  than  the  unstratified  rocks  to  which  they 
are  opposed  at  various  angles,  as  of  their  exhiUting  the  same  divera^  in  their  re- 
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spective  elevations.  But  it  is  perfectly  gratuitous  to  advocate  the  eidstenoe  of  an  uni- 
versal formation  of  granite  that  affords  a  basis  to  every  other  rock ;  or,  in  odior  words, 
to  imagine  that  if  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  serpentine,  or  any  other  primitive 
rock,  stratified  as  well  as  unstratified,  were-  penetrated  to  their  utmoat  depth, 
we  should  eventually  arrive  at  a  fundamental  rock  oonnsting  of  granite.  The 
known  distribution  of  primitive  rocks  is  far  from  sanctioning  any  audi  a  oondusion. 
There  is,  mdeed,  no  mountam-mass  belonging  to  this  order  of  rocks,  that  may  not 
with  every  propriety  be  individually  conceived  of  as  extending  to  those  remote  depths^ 
where  the  presence  of  the  earthy  matter  of  rocks  ceases  altogether,  and  where  denser 
matter  of  a  different  nature,  constituent  to  the  structure  of  the  globe,  first  cc«n- 
mences. 


SECTION  XIX. 


On  the  FaiORiTY  of  Date  assignable  to  the  Consolidation  of  prihitivk 

UNSTBATIFIEn  RoCKS  OVER  THAT  OF  THE    STRATA  WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  AS- 
SOCIATED. 

Our  notions  of  primitive  rocks  are  scarcely  yet  of  sufficient  precision ;  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  inquire  if  some  more  simple  view  of  the  relative  position  of  stratified 
and  unstratified  rocks  be  not  attainable. 

It  was  shewn  in  our  last  inquiry,  that  unstratified  rocks  of  an  irregular  form  may 
be  found  imbedded  among  strata,  and,  vice  versa^  strata  may  be  found  inclosed  in  un- 
stratified rocks.  Are  we  then  authorised,  from  any  of  the  facts  adduced,  to  conader 
unstratified  rocks  as  merely  filling  up  the  intervals  of  space,  which  are  inddental  to 
the  distinct  formation  of  primitive  strata;  or,  vice  versa,  are  primitive  strata  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  merely  filling  up  the  intervals  of  space  incidental  to  the  distinct  formation 
of  unstratified  rocks  ? 

It  is  manifest,  that  no  reply  to  this  question  can  be  offered  on  any  prindples  that 
are  wholly  divested  of  theory.  The  priority  of  date  assignable  to  one  description  of 
rocks  over  another,  is  unavoidably  a  subject  of  speculation ;  and  the  real  question  is. 
If  the  consolidation  of  primitive  strata  ought  to  boast  of  a  date  anterior  or  posterior 
to  that  of  the  unstratified  masses,  with  which  they  are  associated  ?  For  to  either  set 
of  primitive  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified,  let  but  an  antecedent  consolidation  be  al- 
lotted, and  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed  will  be  immediately  suggested ;  it  will 
be  then  perfectly  evident,  which  description  of  mountain-masses  has  filled  up  the  in- 
tervals of  space  common  to  the  distinct  formation  of  the  other  set 
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The  observatkms  which  I  have  to  make,  in  coimecticHi  with  this  inquiry,  are  few. 
I  have  omsidered  the  agency  c^  crygtallisation  as  admissible  in  the  formatian  of  rocks, 
that  present  no  af^iearance  ci  stratification.  The  particles  which,  compose  them  will  be 
often  found  to  consist  of  layers,  that  meet  each  other  under  determinate  angles,  so  as  to 
produce  cubes,  rhomboids,  or  other  figures,  that  approach  to  a  symmetrical  shape.  If 
we  suppose,  then,  that  the  substance  of  rocks  has  been  consolidated  from  a  state  of 
fluidity,  the  most  familiar  chemical  expeiiments  would  shew,  that  marks  of  crystallisa- 
tion are  the  most  decided  proofs  of  an  energetic  chemical  action,  and  that  a  strati- 
fied arrangement  is  the  character  of  a  slower  process  of  consolidation,  incidental  to  a 
successive  deposition  of  particles,  which  has  been  chiefly  influeiioed  by  the  laws  of  gravi- 
ty. For  this  reason,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  concave,  that  among  rocks  to  which  no 
relations  of  superpoffltion  can  possibly  apply,  as  among  those  of  the  primitive  class, 
unstraUfied  rocks  were  consolidated  sooner  than  the  strata  which  are  contiguous  to 
them,  and  that  any  particular  vein,  earthy  or  metallic,  was  consolidated  sooner  than 
the  limited  portion  of  matter,  of  a  less  crystalline  structure,  with  which  it  is  found 
in  immediate  contiguity. 

If,  then,  the  consolidation  of  a  mountain  mass  could  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  amidst  other  varieties  of  matter  not  so  strongly  disposed  to  change  their  state  of 
fluidity,  the  result  would  be  a  form  perfectly  symmetrical.  Accordingly,  the  refe- 
rence to  a  horizontal  section  of  the  rocks  of  Shetland,  as  displayed  in  the  Map  that 
accompanies  this  work,  shews  outlines  that  much  resemble  the  symmetrical  shapes 
of  crystallisation.  This  is  pardcularly  observable  with  regard  to  the  granite  occurring 
in  the  parish  of  Sandsting,  that  presents  lines  of  boundary  which  seem  to  diverge 
from  a  point.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  an  extensive  mass  of  quartz,  imper- 
fectly stratified,  that  in  many  respects  puts  on  the  character  of  granite. 

It  is  again  possible  to  conceive  of  the  pardcles  constituent  to  an  unstratified  mass 
separating  themselves,  by  a  superior  force  of  affinity,  from  a  fluids  while  other  parts 
of  the  menstruum  were  exhibiting  similar  processes  of  consolidation,  though  more 
sk>wly  conducted.  In  such  a  case,  the  free  crystalline  shape  incidental  to  the  earthy 
matter  endowed  with  a  superior  force  of  affinity,  would  be  impeded.  It  is,  then,  to 
circumstances  like  these,  attending  the  consolidation  of  the  crust  of  the  Globe,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  those  forms  presented  by  unstratified  rocks  of  the  primitire 
clasS)  which  have  less  of  a  symmetrical  aspect  than  is  exhibited  by  other  masses  of  the 
same  kind.  A  glance  at  the  outlines  assumed  by  the  rocks  of  Shetland,  in  a  hori- 
zontal section,  may  probably  exhibit  the  appearance  of  symmetrical  figures  that  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  cotemporaneous,  yet  slower,  consolidation  of  adjacent  rocks. 

According,  then,  to  this  view,  unstratified  rocks  of  the  primitive  class,  have  assum* 
ed  a  magnitude  and  form  independent  of  the  relative  position  of  contiguous  strata^ 

E 
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Primitive  strata,  on  tbeecmtrary,  can  <»ily  be  regnrded  as  having  derived  their  ge^ 
neral  form  finom  oocupying  the  qpaoes  or  vacaneies  intermediate  to  the  unstratified 
rocks  whidi  had  sooner  arrived  at  a  complele  state  of  oonsolidation^ 

When,  on  this  notion,  we  oonlemptate  an  ext^iaive  dislriot  of  a  primitive  formation^ 
it  will  be  evident,  that  the  consolidation  of  mountain  masses  of  tUs  peculiar  clas&.of  rocks 
might  have  commenced  from  several  points  at  the  same  time,  by  processes  that  have  only 
varied  in  their  degree  of  celerity.  Consequently,  we  axe  on  such  a  notion  justified  in  re- 
garding any  particular  district  of  primitive  rocks  as  of  a  cotemporaneou^fonuaticm;  but 
if,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  contemplate  together  a  vein  and  its  matrix,  or  a  single  mountain 
mass,  and  the  strata  with  which  it  is  invested,  the  term  extemporaneous  is  scarcely  al- 
lowable. This  is  a  distinction  to  which  it  is  of  much  importance  to  attend,  rinoe,  ow- 
ing to  a  neglect  of  it,  there  has  been  much  ingenious  quibbling  exerted  by  geolo- 
gists, respecting  the  circumstances  of  cotemporaneous  veins  and  cotemporaneous  for* 
mations« 


SECTION  XX. 

Gjevsral  Theorktzcax  Remarks  on  the  Circumstances  connected  with  the 
Order  of  Consolidation,  that  appears  to  have  been  observed  among  Se- 
condary Formations  of  Rocks. 

I  may  here  observe,  that,  with  regard  to  secondary  rocks,  the  theory  which  has 
been  treated  of  in  a  preceding  section,  in  a  limited  degree  only  applies.  Vdns,  or 
very  considerable  masses  included  in  a  formation  of  a  newer  order,  may  be  conddered 
as  having  a  date  of  consolidation  prior  to  the  surrounding  substance  to  which  they  are 
contiguous,  whenever  they  are  found  to  traverse  strata  under  the  form  of  unstratified 
rocks,  or  whenever  their  crystalline  structure  is  more  complete  than  the  solid  earthy 
matter  within  which  they  are  imbedded. 

If,  however,  secondary  rocks  are  to  be  contemplated,  in  their  relative  podtion,  as 
distinct  mountain  masses,  their  comparative  age  is  indicated  by  an  order  of  superposi- 
tion, of  which  the  whole  of  the  primitive  class  of  earthy  materials  is  to  be  considered 
as  one  formation,  and  as  fundamental  to  the  newer  series.  The  order  of  superpoation 
observed  by  secondary  rocks,  was  first  happily  demonstrated  by  Werner  ;  and  if  this 
naturalist,  by  the  erroneous  view  that  he  took  of  the  relative  position  of  primitive 
mountains,  has  led  his  disciples  mto  many  lamentable  errors,  regarding  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  superfides  of  the  globe,  certain  of  his  notions,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  carefully  separated  from  the  objectionable  opinions  with  which  they  are  blended, 
amply  compensate,  by  their  importance,  for  the  delusion  of  which  his  doctrine  of  univer- 
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ml  formatiolM  has  heen  the  cause.  The  sequence  diat  he  laid  down,  wascoiUpared  with 
the  geological  suites  cxf  many  countries,  and,  with  the  excqptkm  of  the  individuals  of 
the  primitiTe  series,  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  thon  was  fioond  lo  subsist 
Hence,  by  dbservations,  not  odnfined  to  the  limited  precincts  of  Freybei;g,  an  infe- 
rence was  ultimately  drawn.  That  although  the  rocks  of  one  district  do  not  necessari- 
ly possess  the  same  number  and  variety  as  the  more  complete  series  cf  another  dis- 
trict, still  the  order  of  superposition  presented  by  each  succession  of  them  is  the 
same.  From  this  view,  however,  we  must  exclude  certain  substances,  such  as  basalt, 
phondite,  or  {utchstone,  belcmging  to  the  trap  districts,  which  have,  I  conceive,  been 
successfully  claimed  by  the  Flutonians. 

While  the  class,  however,  named  Primitive,  may  be  oonridered  as  the  lowest  for« 
mation  of  a  series  of  rocks,  eadi  of  which  contributes,  in  its  partial  distribution,  to 
form  the  earthy  substance  that  constitutes  the  superficies  of  our  globe,  the  question  will 
still  intrude  itself,  from  what  source  or  origin  this  investing  matter  has  been  derived. 
An  inquiry  of  this  nature  is  not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  present  day,  having  given 
birth  among  the  andents,  to  numerous  systems  of  cosmogony,  that  have  been  well  got 
up ;  while,  among  later  geognoetig,  it  is  suggested  by  that  cheering  spirit  of  petromania, 
which  infuses  so  essential  a  portion  of  vigour  into  the  otherwise  duU  labours  of  the 
hammer.  It  is  the  delightful  relaxation  ct  the  petromaniac,  after  the  completion  of 
some  hard  day^s  *^  mountain  sports,^  to  repair  to  his  closet,  and,  wUh  an  eye 


'<<  In  a  fine  phiea^  rolling. 


To  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,'^ 

and  then  to  fellow  up  the  researches  of  Butlse's  philosopher^  who,  if  report  spoke  cor^ 
rectly,  met  with  much  greiitef  success  in  his  pursuits  than  more  modem  world^nakers ; 


As  he  profe89*d 


He  had  first  matter  wen  undressed, 

ke  took  her  naked  all  alone 

Before  one  rag  of  form  wad  oki. 

The  Chaoe,  too,  he  had  descty*d 

And  seen  quite  tfaroni^, — or  else  he  ly^d. 


A  find  op{A)rtunity  is  indeed  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  by  the 
views  of  La  Place,  whd^  in  ^onsidaiiig  the  materials  of  the  globe  as  disposed  into 
layers,  which  increase  in  density  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  has  regarded  them  as 
the  consequence  of  successive  conden^tions  of  gaseous  matter.  Thus  the  Neptimist 
may  conceive  of  primAiy  and  Secondary  suites  ofrocks^  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  this 
kind,  which  has  iK^n  of  a  diluvian  natiu'e.  Possessed  of  this  theory,  the  VUlcanl^t  even 
tnay  freely  allow  his  imagination  to  take  its  flight  through  the  gaseous  regions  of  solar 
qmce,  where  inflanimabie  condensations  have  surrounded  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  suocesrive  investments.    Each  rival  school,  indeed,  may  come  to  the  con^ 
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elusion  of  Dean  Swift's  sectaries,  who  long  ago  entertained  a  theory  that  might  have 
suggested  the  more  modern  notbns  of  the  same  kind,  now  becoming  popular.  "  They 
held  the  universe,''  says  the  Satirist,  <<  to  be  a  large  suit  of  cloaths  which  invests 
every  thing ;  the  earth  being  invested  by  the  air ;  the  air  invested  by  the  stars ;  and 
the  stars  invested  by  the  primum  mobile.^  But  enough  of  these  lofty  wanderings 
through  the  r^ons  of  condensing  matter ':  ^ 


Satan  tinia 


Voyag'd  Ui'  nxireal,  vast*  unbounded  deep 

Of  horrible  confusion ; 

And  thro*  the  palpable  obscure  toii'd  out 

His  uncouth  passage,  spreading  his  airy  flight. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  Mrings, 

Over  the  vast  abrupt ;  oompdi'd  to  ride 

Th'  untractahle  abyss,  plungM  in  the  womb 

Of  unoriginal  Night,  and  Chaos  wild,  Miltoh. 


SECTION  XXI. 


'Theories  entertained  regarding  the  Line  of  Direction,  Cross  Fissures 

AND  Position  exhibited  by  Strata. 

(a)  Theoretical  Remarks  on  the  Line  of  Direction  exhibited  In/  Strata. 
The  litie  of  direction  is,  as  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  that  parallel  arrangement 
of  portions  or  particles  of  earthy  matter  which  is  constituent  to  every  ultimate  layer 
of  which  a  stratum  is  composed.  It  is  exemplified  most  remarkably  among  strata 
that  exhibit,  on  their  lateral  surface,  linear  striae ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  variety  of  mica- 
slate  occurring  in  Unst,  which,  when  undergoing  decomposition,  shews  parallel 
lines  that  present  the  appearance  of  fibres  of  decayed  wood. 


But  when  these  striae  are  not  evident  to  the  eye,  the  same  arrangement  of  particles 
may,  in  parallel  lines  of  fissility,  be  detected  by  the  hammer ;  and,  when  a  stratum  is 
viewed  in  siiu^  all  striae  or  linear  arrangements  of  particles,  represent  the  same  line 
of  direction  which  is  to  be  detected  in  the  outgoing  of  a  stratum. 

It  has  been  supposed  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  this  essay,  that  the  older  strata  can 
only  be  regarded  as  occupying  spaces  or  vacancies,  intermediate  to  rocks  generally  of  a 
more  crystalline  structure,  which  had  consolidated  the  soonest.     If,  then,  in  the  hori- 
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zontal  section  of  a  primitive  district  of  rocks,  we  describe  the  relative  situation  of  in- 
termediate strata,  the  object  may  be  accomplished  by  drawing  lines  from  one  mass  of 
an  independent  form  to  another.  It  is  then  a  question,  What  is  the  most  common  direc- 
tion on  the  eartb^s  surface  that  these  lines  assume,  which  are,  of  course,  represented 
by  the  lines  of  bearing  observed  on  the  outgoings  of  strata.  In  Mr  Grsemough's 
work  on  Geology,  I  find  it  remarked,  that  Humsoldt,  from  his  observations  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  Galicia  and  South  America,  inferred  a  general  direction  of 
the  strata  in  these  countries  from  south-west  to  north-east,  at  an  angle  of  50°  with  the 
meridian,  and  at  a  dip  under  an  angle  of  from  60°  to  80°  to  the  N  W.  The  author, 
however,  from  whom  I  have  transcribed  this  information,  considers,  that  succeeding 
travellers  have  multiplied  exceptions  to  this  rule  until  it  has  become  useless.  That 
numerous  exceptions  of  this  kind  do  exist,  I  am  aware ;  but  the  question  is,  if  they 
are  of  such  an  amount  as  to  render  nugatory  the  assumption,  that  some  law,  with  re- 
gard to  the  direction  of  strata,  has  subsisted  during  the  consolidation  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  I  am  certainly  myself  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  remark  of 
Humboldt;  and  to  conceive,  that  all  strata  which  are  of  the  primitive  class,  are  disposed 
to  form  some  iemgle  with  the  meridian,  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east; 
but  as  we  approach  the  more  northerly  districts  of  the  globe,  it  would  appear  that 
the  line  of  bearing  is  gradually  veering  to  a  less  easterly  point  Thus,  while  in 
Italy  or  Germany,  it  may  be  from  S.  50°  W.  to  N.  50^  E. ;  at  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  far  from  S.  12°  W.  to  N.  12°  E. 

There  has  not  been  wanting  a  theory,  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  our  globe, 
to  account  for  this  line  of  direction.  As  I  have  not  had  the  o{:^rtunity  of  examining 
what  Humboldt  lumself  has  said  on  the  subject,  I  shall  insert  the  following  notice  of 
his  remarks,  as  it  appears  in  Mr  Kkight^s  ingenious  work,  entitled,  a  New  Theory  of 
the  Earth.  ^^  In  a  spheroid  covered  with  a  liquid,  through  which  mechanically  diffused 
substances  were  falling,  which  is  in  motion  on  its  axb  from  W.  to  E.,  and  is  not  act- 
ed on  by  influences  which  produce  vibratory  tides,  the  suspended  materials  from  the 
combination  of  the  rotatory  motion  with  the  diminishing  velodty  communicated  to  the 
waters  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole,  would  assume  in  their  deposit  the  diagonal  lines 
from  SW.  to  NE.""  This  view,  as  connected  with  speculations  concerning  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  globe^  is  well  entitle  to  notice  *. 


*  The  following  remark  from  this  celebrated  traveller^  which  I  quote  from  vol.  i. 
p.  107*  of  the  Wemerian  Transactions^  has  not  hitherto  obtained  the  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. "  What  I  have  long  said^  that  the  direction  and  inclination  of  the  primitive  strata^ 
the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  meridian  of  the  place>  and  with  the  axis  of  the  eartli, 
are  independent  of  ihe  direction  and  inclination  of  mountains ;  that  they  depend  on  laws ; 
antt  that  they  observe  a  general  parallelism^  which  can  be  founded  only  in  the  motion  and 
rotation  of  the  earth.' 
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The  line  of  direction  from  SW.  to  N£.  ia^  however,  much  leas  observed  ttaoag  tbfr 
newer  formadoos  of  rocks;  and  in  the  chalk  aeries^  a  law  of  this  kind  does  not  appeal^ 
to  have  existed.  Nor  is  this  rule  observed  by  rocks  that  appiMch  by  a  stzong  crystal^ 
line  character,  to  the  character  of  granite^  soas  to  be  tnady  partaaUy  l^tnoiied.  Thusi 
in  Shetland,  while  the  general  line  of  directi<»,  maintained  by  gneiss,  mira-alate  and 
clay-slate,  is  fix»n  &  12°  W.  to  N.  12°  R,  the  quartz-rock  of  the  country  exhibits  a 
line  of  direction  very  nearly  ftom  east  to  westv 

Laisdy,  I  may  observe,  that  the  line  of  direction  b  much  modified  by  the  interven- 
tion of  veins,  and  a  proximity  to  unstratified  rocks ;  a  fact  that  is  fimiliar  to  all 
geologists. 

(b)   TTieoreticai  Remarks  \m  the  Cross  fissures  of  Strata, 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  exj^ain  the  cause  of  the  cross  seams  that  resolve  stra- 
ta into  polycdrous  massive  portions  often  of  a  cubical  oar  rhdmbodal  figure.  Iflhouldb^ 
indined  to  suspect^  that  a  modelling  powor  of  crystallization,  indicated  by  an  enfee- 
blement  of  the  cohesbn  of  earthy  particles^  in  a  dii^ection  subaervient  td  the  fiNrmation 
of  symmetrical  figures,  was  in  acti<xi  upon  mattar  during  its  proce^  cf  consolidation 
under  the  forixi  of  strata.     But  this  opinion  I  g^ve  as  a  mere  hjrpothesis. 

Thus,  it  has  at  length  been  shewni,  that  there  are  three  directions  of  ibeble  ocdicsion, 
incidental  to  th<3  constituent  particles  of  a  stratum^  that  are  aarignafale  to  different 
causes.  The  first  of  these  is  connected  with  the  anranganent  of  such  matter  undtf 
the  form  of  parallel  h^ers ;  the  second  depends  on  the  hniear  arrangement  of  its  pttti- 
cles ;  and  the  third  direction  of  feeble  coheaon  is  evinced  in  the  ctt)ss  seams  or  fis- 
sures into  which  strata  are  resolvied/ 


(c)  Opinions  Enteriained  with  Regard  to  the  Position  qf  Strata. 

Okb  stratified  mountidn  mass  is  to  another  istratified  molirtt^  mas^  ^ther  con^ 
Jbrmable  or  ^mconfbrnuMe,  ^ 

If  confbrmablt^  the  lines  of  direction  observed  by  the  istrata  of  teach  mass^  ati;^  ge- 
nerally speaking,  parallel  to  each  other.  ... 

If  unconformable,  the  lines  of  direction  observed  by  the  strata  of  one  mountain 
mass  are  opposed^  at  various  angles  to  the  lines  of  direction  Common  to  the  other 
mountain  mass. 

It  is, also  usual  to^describe  the  relative  portion  of  strata  to  Ujoi^satifled  masses,  as 
coif^brmabk  or  unccnfornuMe.  But  in  reference  to  this  distinction^  some  remarks  ar^^ 
necessary; 
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Strata  are  in  a  cor^ormMe  poeHion,  when,  in  a  horuBonlal  section,  their  line  of  di- 
icction  ia  ex9Cldy  parallel  to  the  bounding  line  exhibited  by  the  unstratified  rock,  to 
.vhidi  they  are  oontigtious.     But  whatever  portion  the  strata  may  assume,-— whether 
vertical,  or  whether  subjacent  or  superjacent  to  an  unstratified  rock,  this  is  seldom  the 
cue.    It  is  also  usual,  when  strata  repose  upon  an  unstratified  rock,  to  conceive  of 
them,  as  assumii^  a  sort  of  tunicati^  structure,  like  die  layers  of  an  onion,  while  the 
fundamental  rock  gives  to  the  stratified  mass  the  form  and  direction  of  strata,  which 
they  exhifaiU     An  appearance  of  this  sort  is  delineated  in  Plate  I.  fig.  2. ;    but 
I  bdieve  that  it  is  whdly  unauthorised  by  nature.     It  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
.case^  that  any  series  of  strata,  indicate  in  their  lines  of  direction  the  irregular  surface 
ot  a  fundamental  rock..    In  this  respect^  a  stratified  mountain  mass  may  be  coropa^ 
<ed  to  a  ccdlection  of  matter,  consolidated  in  a  crucible,  that  has  a  general  form  communi- 
cated to  it,  by  the  cavity  into  which  it  is  poured,  although  the  internal  arrangement  of 
its  partides,  may,  as  chemistry  has  shown,  ezhilHt  a  crystaHine  structure,  independent 
of  the  vessel  witlun  which  it  is  contained.    The  relation  of  strata  to  an  unstratified 
aulyacent  rock»  may  in  fact  be  represented  by  a  number  of  thin  roofing  siates,  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  the  mason,,  which,  before  being  used,  are  allowed  to  reditu  against  the 
side  of  a  wall^  tqpon  an  even  or  uneven  site  of  ground,  and  under  any  angle  with  the 
horizon,  while  tlwy  are,  at  the  same  lime,  arranged  so  closely  to  each  other,  that  their 
ujqper  edges  accurately  represent  the  lines  of  direction,  that  are  depicted  in  the  out* 
goiiigs''af  strata.     *'  And,*^  remarks  l)r  Eiod,  ^<  there  seems  an  obvious  final  cause 
for  such  an  arrangement ;  for  thus,  the  several  strata  successively  presenting  them-, 
selves  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thdbf  contents,  often  of  gireat  value,  are  brought 
within  human  reach ;  which,  had  the  strata  been  plaoed  vertically  over  each  other, 
"must,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  have  been  for  ever  hidden  from  our  sight.^ 
This  view  of  the  relative  position  of  strata  may  be  again  farther  explained,  in  refe^ 
rence  to  Plate  I.     If  strata  were  disposed  upon  the  surface  of  an  unstratified  rock,  like 
the  coats  <^  an  onion,  to  which  they  have  been  compared,  one  stratum  only,  the  lowest 
in  the  series,  would  come  in  contact  by  means  of  its  lateral  plane  with  a  fundamental 
rock,  as  is  shewn  in  fig.  2.  of  this  ^igraving.     But  if  the  line  of  direction  be  hade- 
pendent  of  the  surface  of  a  fundamental  rock,  the  relation  of  the  unstratified  rook 
to  the  strata  would  be  denoted  by  a  contact  of  the  inferior  edges  of  every  stratum 
in  the  series.     This  will  be  evident,  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  3.  of  Plate  I. ;  here  the 
strata  are  vertical,  but  .we  may  give  them  in  our  imagination  a  position  nearly  hori^ 
zontal,  in  order  to  represent  the  character  of  secondary  rocks,  without  altering  the 
-  attachment  that  they  manifest  to  a  fundamental  surface,  by  means  of  their  lower  edge^. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  we  must  conceive  of  the  relation  of  strata  to  un-. 
stratified  rocks,  as  being  in  the  rarest  instances  conformable.  Strata  are  generally  op- 
posed to  unstratified  rocks  at  some  angle,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.  of  Plate  I.,  and 
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they  are  connected  to  a  fundamental  rock,  by  thdr  lower  edges,  as  is  rqiresented  in 
Fig.  3.  of  the  same  plate.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  strata  of  the 
primitive  class,  when  no  fundamental  rock  is  to  be  detected,  we  must  endeavour  to 
trace  their  course,  from  one  unstratified  rock  to  another ;  each  of  which  they  may  meet 
at  various  angles.  {This  is  intended  to  be  shewn  in  the  plate  on  the  tide-page  of  this 
essay.)  There  is  ligain  another  relative  position  of  rocks.  We  may  conceive  of  the 
surface  formed  by  the  upper  edges  or  outgoings  of  any  set  of  strata,  as  affording  a 
foundation  for  stratified  or  unstratified  masses  of  a  newer  formation. 

In  explanation  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  indinaticm  of  strata,  nothing 
satisfactory  has  yet  been  written.  Primitive  rocks,  that  have  no  relation  of  superpo- 
sition to  other  masses,  exhibit  all  varieties  of  position,  from  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal ;  although  the  inclinations  of  45"^  to  IQP  with  the  horizon,  are  perhaps  the 
most  prevalent.  The  angle  of  inclination  observed  by  transition /ocks,  and  the  older 
sandstone,  is  often  from  20^  to  85%  but  much  less  in  still  newer  rocks.  Frequently 
strata  are  vertical,  when  on  some  preconceived  hypothesis  they  ought  to  have  been 
horizontal ;  and  the  amazement  that  is  daily  expressed  by  geologists,  on  witnessing 
such  displays,  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  pertinacity  with  which  theories  are  ad- 
hered to,  that  are  perpetually  at  variance  with  existing  facts.  Mr  Greenough,  in 
explanation  of  some  of  these  anomalous  appearances,  submits  a  question,  ^'  If  cor- 
puscular attraction,  that  agent  by  which  our  tea-kettles  are  furred,  and  decanters  coat- 
ed,  has  not  acted  on  the  formation  of  veins  and  strata?'"  The  subject  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  obscurity. 

The  disturbances  which  have  given  rise  to  the  inclinaticm  of  strata  are,  however, 
often  connected  with  the  presence  of  dikes  and  veins,  and  a  proximity  to  unstratified 
rocks.  Indeed,  from  the  chemical  views  entertained  in  this  essay  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  terrestrial  matter,  this  phenomenon  is  what  ought^to  have  been  expected.  The 
causes  that  have  influenced  the  polyedrous  arrangement  of  the  particles  constituent  to 
unstratified  masses,  seem  to  have  often  destroyed  the  stratified  arrangement  of  the  rocks 
that  are  contiguous  to  them.  The  Huttonians  wish  to  refer  the  cause  of  disturbance 
among  strata,  to  igneous  matter  ejected  from  below.  This  notion  is  in  most  instances 
highly  questionable ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that,  under  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  inflammable  bases  of  earthy  matter,  many  mountain-masses  which  belong  to  trap 
districts,  might  have  been  elevated  from  depths  far  below  the  present  crust  of  the 
earth.  But  as  for  granitic  rocks,  and  the  strata  associated  with  them,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  such  circumstances  of  ori^,  since  the  felspar  does  not  shew  the  test 
of  vitrification  displayed  in  districts  of  undoubted  volcanic  ori^n. 

Regarding  the  curvatures  of  strata,  nothing  satisfactorily  has  yet  been  advanced. 
They  appear  to  be  asagnable  to  mechanical  causes,  occurring  during  the  deposition 
of  earthy  matter,  from  a  state  of  solution  or  suspension. 
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Theae  are  mmt  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  the  Phenomena  <^  Stratificatim, 
Hid  ibe  priodplea  on  which  a  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  Shetland  will  be  conducted.  It 
is,  therefor^  now  time  to  abandtn  the  Bpeculatioos  of  the  closet,  and  to  survey  Vb/- 
ture  09  she  spears  in  a  country  that  affimk  every  fiunlity  for  examinati(Mi»  owing  to 
the  naked  roclu  that  ai«  revealed  along  the  shoret  of  the  numerous  inleta  of  the  aeo,  by 
whidi  these  islands  are  intersected  in  every  direction.  "  Ite,  Ftlii,^  bi^  Walukivb  to 
his  pufttls,  "  emitte  calceos,  monies  accedite,  vallee,  sditucUnes,  Uttora  maris,  tens  pro- 
fundos  anus  inquirite ;  mineralium  ordines,  proprietotes,  naacendi  modos  notate :  tan- 
don  carbooes  immitte,  fomoces  oxistructe,  et  nne  tndio  coguete ;  ita  enim  ad  coipo- 
nun  pn^irieUtumque  oogmtimem  pervonetis ;  alios  non." 


(     82     ) 

[Before  describing  the  islands  of  Shetland,  I  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  numerous  Names  under  which  the  group  of  islands  to  be 
treated  of^  has  been  known.  Agrtcola  saw  Shetland  from  the  shores  of  Ork- 
ney, and  gave  it  to  the  name  of  Thtde ;  (Dispeeta  est  ei  Thule) ;  an  appellation 
that  was  applied  to  other  northern  countries,  of  which  the  Romans  had  litde  in- 
formation. The  oldest  specific  name,  however,  which  has  been  ^ven  to  the  coun* 
try  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga ;  it  is  also  used  by  ToEFiEUs,  in 
his  Orcades,  in  preference  t6  •rny  other  term.  "  HiaUlandia  vd  HiaUcmdia^ 
says  this  author,  "  prisco  sermone  semper  usurpatur  an  a  captilo  gladiorum,  qui 
hiallt  appellatur,  demoninata  sit  incMae  viderint.'*'  From  HicMcmd  arose  the  cor- 
ruption of  Yealtaland-^^the  name  that  the  natives  gave  to  their  country  a  century 
ago  or  more.  This  appears  to  have  been  shortened  by  the  Scottish  settlers  into 
Yetlandy  under  which  appellation  the  country  is  described  in  some  old  documents 
given  in  Mr  Petebkin^s  collection  of  feudal  papers  belonging  to  Orkney,  as 
well  as  in  page  31.  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbalb'^s  description  of  Shetland.  The  tran- 
sition  of  Yetland  into  Zetland,  was  in  Scotland  a  very  easy  one,  for,  as  Dr  Kemp 
has  remarked  on  the  word,  ^^  The  Z  in  the  ancient  Scottish  dialect,  and  still  in 
vulgar  pronounciation,  sounds  like  Y ;  witness  Mackenzie,  Menzies,  pronounced 
by  the  vulgaa-  Mackenyie,  Menyies.^  Dr  Chalmers,  however,  supposes  that 
Zetland  was  a  name  given  to  these  islands  by  the  ancient  rovers,  (from  the  Grerman, 
zettetiy  spargere,  dispergere,)  significant  of  dispersed  or  separated  islands ;  but  I 
doubt,  in  the  present  instance,  the  propriety  of  this  etymology.  Another  name 
(known  to  Torf^us)  that  has  been  allotted  to  them  was  Hetland,  signify*, 
ing  the  high  or  l^h/  land,  I  may  observe,  that  Norwegian  writers"  say,  that  Shet- 
land is  a  corruption  of  this  word. 

There  are  many  provincial  terms  derived  from  the  Norse,  that  are  in  comm<m  use 
to  denote  the  various  appearances  of  land  and  water.  These  will  be  explained  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  though  not  with  the  accuracy  that  might  be  expected  from 
one  who  is  versed  in  the  language  of  the  North.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that, 
ance  the  ancient  language  of  the  country  has  undergone  a  change  from  Scottish 
settlers,  many  terms  of  discrimination  appear  to  have  been  lost.  Thus,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  an  inlet  of  the  sea  was  named  ^  fiord  or  firth,  and  a  small  creek  that 
might  occur  in  it  a  t^o^  ;  but  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  distinction  of  this 
kind]. 
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UEITH  TO  DUNROSSNESS  IN  SHETLAND. 


**  Ponti  proftmdis  cUiua  recesnbus, 

Strepens  pioodlit^  rupibus  obsita, 

QuAin  grata  defesso  virentem^" 

[Thule]  ''  sintim  nebulosa  pandis  V 

Johnson,  DeSHalnmdeu 


JL  HE  cluster  of  Islands  and  Rocks  which,  under  the  name  of  Shetland, 
form  the  northern  barrier  of  the  British  Sdngdom,  are,  with  the  exception 
ef  two  of  them  only,  contiguous  to  each  other.  If  these  be  excluded  from 
the  number,  the  rest  may  be  placed  between  S9^  48'  80'',  and  60«  SS' 
North  latitude,  and  between  591  and  l""  Slf  of  West  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. The  two  remote  islands  are  named  Fair  Isle  and  Foula.  Fair  Isle 
is  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Mainland  in  Shet- 
land, and  Foula  about  twenty  nules  to  the  west— See  Note  I. 

The  principal  communication  that  Shetland  has  with  Scotland  iis  main- 
tained by  the  Port  of  Leith,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  96  leagues. 
During  the  summer  season,  one  or  more  vessels  go  and  return  from  this 
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harbour  very  frequently;  fishing  materials,  grain,  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
and  spirits,  are  sent  from  Scotland,  whilst  this  country  receives  in  return 
dried  fish,  hosiery,  oil,  and  some  little  kelp.  In  one  of  these  vessels,  a  con- 
venient passage  is  afforded  for  the  Shetland  Archipelago. 

These  islands,  in  a  Geological  point  of  view,  aflTord,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  that  can  be  found  in  any.  country  of  a  Primitive  district,  all 
the  known  mountain-masses  peculiar  to  it  being  present.  A  few  rocks  also 
occur  of  a  newer  kind,  consisting  of  Weeneb's  oldest  Sandstone,  associa- 
ted with  secondary  Porphyries. 

To  the  Naturalist,  therefore,  who  may  be  induced  to'  follow  the  route  I 
am  now  taking,  in  order  to  investigate  the  relations  of  a  class  of  rocks  that 
are  too  little  known,  I  would  offer  tfie  experience  of  a  summer's  itinerary 
among  these  islands,  in  the  hopes  that,  as  a  guide  through  the  country,  it 
ihay  prove  of  some  assistance  to  his  friture  researches. 

He,  also,  to  whom  the  study  of  Geology  is  yet  new,  may  be  informed, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  advantage  to  be  derived  than  from  tra- 
cing, in  their  actual  progress,  the  researdbes  which  are  pursued  in  order  to 
decide  the  Geological  character  of  a  district.  There  is,  likewise,  no  inci- 
pient object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Student  can  be  more  profitably 
directed,  than  to  the  examination  of  the  nature  and  relative  position  of 
Primitive  Rocks,  for  which  the  strata  of  England  and  Wales  present 
inferior  opportunities.  To  fadUtate,  therefore^  tl^  studies  of  the  aspirant, 
I  shall  occasionaEy>  dwaH  much  longer,  than  may  by  some  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary, on  circumstances  that  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  adept. 

It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  Geology  would  be  a  pursuit  of  inferior 
attmetionyif  it  did  not  in;Vofarc|  a.  toleraU^;  share  of  h.ypothepi%.  without 
which,  as  I  have;  heard  it.  seriously  contended^  the.  diaraetier  of  the  Geo- 
logist would  be  reduAsd  t<>  that.of  the^most  iu&ijar.meniaLof  Sdei|pe».andi 
in  comparison  with  t^e  undaauxted  tb^xist, .  whoso  vivid  imagiont^on.  c^i 
readily  apply  tibue  faete  collected  by  others  to  the  explaiiati^^  <^  tbe^  Emrtb^s 
structure^he  would  be€Qme:a.mere  heweiiof  wood  and  drawee  of  water*  lliese 
sentiments  ought  not,. perbapi^  to  be: admitted  without,  oon^iderabl^  quftli-^ 
fication ;  and  yet«.in  ^ideavwfing.  to  estunate  the  ch%rMt^r  of  a  ntca^e  cqI- 
ledxff  of  minfirakgical  speeimfinstor  of  a .  mere  to$!0giiipbic4  t^c<^er  ^  the 
names  of  rocks^.  it  is  searoely  possible  to  dfiSQepd  much  lowfr  in  the  9fi9]j^ 
of  scientific  contributors.    Itt  is  tnie».  that  Mie  cojatume  tP  h^jir  ^  fftstidi* 
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008  Natonlut  rail  against  Theory ;  but,  it  may  be  fidrly  questioned^  if» 
amidst  this  prodish  dedamation,  there  does  not  still  remain  some  lurking 
hypothesis  or  other,  that  imparts  to  him  the  ardour  with  which  he  is  obser- 
.Ted  to  scale  the  precipitous  cliff ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  an 
uncommon  a]ju2rity  can  have  been  excited  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
being  the  humble  recorder  of  some  few  external  characters  of  Nature. 
Far  be  it,  then,  from  the  candid  Geologist,  to  disown  the  iipportance  and 
influence  of  theory,;  and,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  strata  of 
Shetland,  there  is  every  necessit}^  for  incorporating  as  much  of  hypothesis 
in  our  researches,  as  may  be  neeessary  for  wielding  with  vigour  the  heavy 
hammer  that  is  directed  to  the  resolution  of  primitive  rocks.  But  what 
particular  views  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  is  a  distinct  question :  so  many 
revoies  of  Cosmogony  succeed  to  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  pre* 
dsdy  in  what  particular  <^inions  consbts  the  Petnmianiaof  the  day. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  bold  and  poetical  flints  of  ixniagination  by 
which  the  study  of  rocks  may  be  enlivened,  it  is  still  not  suffi<aent  of  itself 
to  protect  a  long  journey,  which  is  exdusivdy  geognostical,  from  insuffer- 
able tffidium.  The  attention  cannot  be  always  confined  to  the  relations  of 
stratified  and  unstnitified  rocks;  and  in  courting  some  relief  from  a  diversi- 
fication  of  dbjeets,  the  attention  of  the  Shetland  visitor  may  be  occasional' 
ly  directed  to  the  incalculable  riches  of  the  Northern  Seas ;  these  are  tar- 
dily resigned  for  the  use  of  the  ^British  nation,  whose  tutelary  saint  was 
never  yet  the  anxious  guardian  of  its  liberies. 

If,  also,  the  ispiiit  of  Petromania  has  not  rendered  the  mind  of  the 
Geognost  insensible  to  etery  other  impression,  but  that  which  results  from 
the  external  ehaxacters  df  mmerals,  he  may  surdy  devote  some  portion  of 
hi*  time  to  examine  the  rinyple  manners  of  a  race  of  People,  who  have  as 
good  a  claim  to  the  title  of  pbimitite  as  the  rocks  among  which  they 
dwdl.  He  may,  for  a  time,  lay  dowrn  the  ponderous  hanuner  with  wlucb 
he  is  caparisoned,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing,  in  the  language^  domestic 
habits,  or  agriculture  of  this  people,  some  tokens  of  their  early  emigration 
from  the  shores  of  ancient  Scandinavia.  He  may  relinquish  his  labours 
fior  a  short  period,  to  coqtemplate  the  simple  architecture  of  the  defensive 
Burgh ;  or  when,  with  infinite  toil,  he  has  ascended  a  peak  tiiat  overlooks 
aU  other  hills,  he  may  pause,  for  a  fcfw  moments,  to  inspect  the  lonely 
Watck-tower  that  crowns  its  summit.    With  ^eae  combiBed  indncen»nt8» 
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then;  for  our  voyage,  we  will  now  set  sail,  invoking,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  set  form  of  the  English  Poet  Dbayton,  the  local  genius  of  the  Shet^ 
land  Archipelago,  whom  Scandinavian  writers,  **  prisco  sermone,"  were 
wont  to  name  Hialtlandia.  By  her  henignant  influence  may  we  be 
conducted  safely  amidst  the  sounds  and  creeks  of  Hyperborean  Seas ! 

'*  Go  thou  before  us  still  thy  drcliog  shores  about, 

And,  in  this  wandering  maze,  help -to  conduct  us  out,— - 
Wise  Genius !  by  thy  help,  that  so  we  may  descry 
How  thy  fair  mountains  stand,  and  how  thy  vallies  lie.^ 

-Dbaytom'^s  Pclhf-olbianf 

The  vessels  which  regularly  trade  between  Leith  and  Shetland  present 
humble  cabin  accommodations ;  but  in  the  Lerwick  Packet  these  were 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  national  welcome  with  which  the  worthy  master. 
Captain  Simpson,  appeared  to  meet  his  passengers  as  they  came  on  board, 
and  in  the  unremitting  attention  which  he  paid  to  their  comfort  during  the 
wh(de  of  their  voyage.  With  a  fiivourable  wind,  the  passage  to  Shetland 
is  made  in  about  fifty  hours,  but  too  frequently  vessels  are  compelled,  from 
contrary  winds,  to  put  into  some  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  ^1  along  the  Scottish  coast  possesses  much  interest ;  it  is  enliven- 
ed by  the  niunerous  towns  which  diversify  the  coasts  of  Fife,  and,  on  lea- 
ving the  Frith  of  Forth,  by  the  noble  light-house  similar  to  that  of  Eddi- 
ston,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  completed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr 
Stevenson  ; — afterwards  appear  in  succession  Montrose,  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead.  On  passing  Kinnaird's  Head,  leaving  in  course  of  time  the 
counties  of  Banff  and  Moray  to  the  south-west,  and  the  coasts  of  Caithness 
jand  Orkney  remotely  to  the  west,  we  lose  all  sight  of  land  for  several 
hours. 


mSTANT  VIEW  OF  FAIR-ISLE. 


The  earliest  intimation  oi  our  approach  to  Shetland  is  afforded  by  the 
distant  appearance  of  Faie-Isle,  whiehr  m,  our  direct  course,  we  leave 
to  the  westward  a  few  leagues.    This  is  a  small  island^  said  to  be  compo- 
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sed  of  sandstone,  which  presents  in  its  elevation  something  of  an  elliptical 
outline.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  one  in 
breadth,  being  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  S.  S  W.  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands. — See  Note,  No. 2. 


TRADITIONARY    NARRATIVE   OF   THE    SHIPWRECK  OF   THE  DUKE  DE 

MEDINA  SIDONIA^  COMMANDER  OF  THE   SPANISH  ARMADA,  IN  THE 
TEAR  1588. 


Fair-Isle  is,  to  an  Englishman,  associated  with  an  event  of  no  com- 
mon interest  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  since  it  is  connected  with  the 
personal  disaster  of  the  Commander  himself  of  the  Invincible  Armada  of 

Spain. 

When,  by  thc^  valour  of  the  English  Navy,  in  the  memorable  year  1588^ 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  dispersed  with  incalculable  loss,  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Armada  had  been  intrust- 
ed, resalved  to  sail  northward,  and,  by  making  the  tour  of  the  British  Is- 
lands; to  reach  the  Spanish  harbours  of  the  Westera  Ocean.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  the  English  Admiral  as  &r  north  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  when, 
owing  to  bad  weather,  and  an  ill  supply  of  provisions,  the  chace  was  given 
up.  Meanwhile  the  Armada,  in  its  northern  destination,  had  passed  the 
Ch-kneys ;  it  was  then  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest.  Of  the  ships  which 
had  been  engaged  with  the  English  Navy,  many  had  lost  their  anchors, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part  perished  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  out  at  sea. 
The  galleons,  which  composed  two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  were,  from 
their  unwieldy  size,  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  ocean  over  which  they  had  little 
or  no  oontroul,  whence  numerous  wrecks  of  them  took  place  on  the  shores 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Thus,  of  an  armada  conceived  to  be  Invincible^ 
which  had  consisted  of  150  sail,  carrying  2600  brass  guns,  and  30,000  sol- 
diers, marines  and  slaves,  scarcdy  one-half  returned  to  the  haughty  mo- 
narch of  Spain  with  the  disastrous  news,  that  the  sceptre  of  England  was 
still  unwrested  from  the  Protestant  grasp.  While  General  History  is^ 
however,  silent  regarding  the  personal  adventures  of  the  Duke  de  Medina,, 
which  befel  him  in  the  Scottish  seas,  the  deficiency  ia  amply  supplied  by 
traditionary  accounts  yet  extant  miong  the  isles  of  Shetland* 
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In  the  texxipefit  which  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  Navy^ 
the  Admiral  saw  his  own  vessel  driving  &st  to  the  precipitous  rocks  of 
Fair-Isle :  he  was  successful  in  making  for  a  small  creek  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  when  his  unwieldy,  anchorless  ship  struck  and  went  to 
pieces,  the  commander  and  200  of  his  men  effecting  a  landing  ip  their 
boats  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  Duke  now  found  himself  inclosed  in  a  small  island,  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  which  could  afford  little  more  support  than  was  necessary 
for  the  few  families  which  were  accustomed  to  derive  from  it  a  precarious 
subsistence ;  whilst  the  population  of  the  place  was,  by  the  addition  of  his 
shipwrecked  crew,  considerably  more  than  doubled.  The  autumnal  gales 
had  also  set  in,  which,  by  keeping  the  fishermen  on  shore,  threatened  to 
Cut  off  all  supplies  of  food  from  the  sea :  from  the  same  cause,  also,  the 
light  boats  of  the  island  were  precluded  from  crossing  a  dangerous  channel 
of  nearly  nine  leagues,  ever  disturbed  by  impetuous  currents  and  tides,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  from  the  Mainland  of  Shetland'  a  vessel,  in  which 
the  Spanish  soldiers  might  be  either  conveyed  to  a  place  capable  of  afford- 
ing adequate  provisions,  or  might  be  transported  early  in  the  spring  tp 
some  friendly  port  on  the  Continent.  It  also,  appears,  that  the -Duke  had 
long  hesitated  whether  he  should  ma^e  any  entreaty  whatever  for  succour 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  being  doubtfiil  of  the  reception  he  should 
'find  among  them.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  these  islands  were  imder  the 
direct  influence  of  a  Protestant  king,  whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  England  were  far  from  ambiguous.  The  Scottish 
Monarch  had  indeed  considered,  that  the  danger  which  so  lately  threat- 
ened England,  had  also  threatened  Scotland,  and  the  sentiments  he  was* 
known  to  utter  were  the  echo  of  Elizabeth's  caution.  That  if  the  Spa- 
nish enterprise  had  succeeded,  he  could  have  only  hoped  for  the  indul- 
gence which  Polyphemus  had  promised  Ulysses, — ^To  be  the  last  de- 
voured. ^ 

Whilst  meditating  on  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Duke  had  availed  himself,  so  soon  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  of  the  means  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  from  an  island,  the 
scanty  resources  of  which  menaced  his  soldiers  with  all  the  horrors  of  a 
winter's  fiimine.  But,  if  the  alarming  prospect  was  late  in  making  any 
forcible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  Commander,  it  was  instantly 
seen  by  the  natives  of  Fair-Isle  in  all  its  hideous  colouring ;  and  they,  there- 
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hre,  became  anxious  to  secure  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  own  fii^- 
siilies  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  and  cattle  which  remained  in  the  is- 
land. An  ample  opportunity  was  now  given  to  the  Duke  for  shewing  to 
a  defenceless  people,  whose  compliance  with  his  requisition  for  provisions 
he  could  have  easily  commanded  by  force,  that  generous  spirit  inseparable 
frrai  true  chivalry,  which  had  long  tempered  with  some  of  the  most  ami- 
able feelings  of  human  nature,  the  military  habits  of  southern  Europe : 
for  he  gave  the  strictest  orders  to  his  soldiers,  and  in  these  he  was  support- 
ed by  his  officers,  that  lio  provisions  should  be  received  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fair-Isle,  without  a  bountifrd  pecuniary  Remuneration.  Accord- 
ingly, the  voice  of  tradition  still  reports,  that  the  unfortunate  visitors  of 
Fair-Isle  paid  nobly  in  Spanish  ryalls  for  the  provisions  which  they  might 
so  easily  have  obtained  without  the  least  compensation. 

The  Spaniards  had  consumed  nearly  ail  the  victuals  of  the  island ;  they 
had  eaten  up  every  thing  they  could  collect,  such  as  homed  cattle,  sheep^ 
fish,  fowl,  and  even  horses,  when  the  natives  were  tempted,  in  self-defence, 
to  evade  the  delivery  of  any  farther  contribution.  To  avoid,  however, 
^e  least  appearance  of  hostility  to  their  visitors,  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  among  the  re- 
cesses of  the  diffii,  knovm  only  to  themselves,  the  provisions  which  ap- 
peared indispensable  for  their  own  existence. 

All  the  horrors  of  fiunine  now  began  to  rage  in  the  island.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  had  providentially  saved  from  the  wreck  a  reserve  of  bread ; 
to  which  was  added  fish-oil,  in  which  it  was  dipped.  But  others  who  were 
destitute  of  this,  cqarse  nourishment,  perished  for  hunger. 

Xt  would  have  been  well  for  the  memory  of  the  transactions  of  Fair- 
Isle,  that  the  same  voice  of  tradition  which  has  recorded  in  honourable 
t9^mB.  the  magnanimity  of  the  wretched  Spaniards,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  have  suppressed  a  redta}  of  the  treachery  of  the  natives  among  whom 
they  had  been  thrown.  The  Spaniards  were  supplicants  fpr  the  food  which, 
from  their  superior  force,  they  might  have  commanded ;  but  the  beings  to 
whom  this  concession  was  made,  only  returned  the  obligation  by  an  over- 
an^ety  for  self-preservation,  and  by  a  desire  to.  rid  the  isb^nd^  in  the  basest 
nipde,  <^/th$  unfortjonate  qauses  of  the  fiunine.  Whew  any  Spaniards,, 
debilitated  by  hunger,  were  found  to  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  their 
companions,  the  barbarous  islanders  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves  of 
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this  incapadty  to  resistanGe,  by  secretly  throwini^  them  over  the  banks  into 
the  sea.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  roofe  of  the  houses  used  in  the  island  for 
drpng  fish,  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  let  fall  upon  the  unsuspecting  stran- 
gers, who  were  for  this  purpose  invited  to  seek  beneath  them  a  shelter 
from  the  weather  • 

At  length,  all  sustenance  appeared  to  fail,  not  only  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  natives  of  Fair-Isle  themselves ;  and  the  Duke  was  determined  to 
encounter  every  risk  of  hostility  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  whidi  he 
knew  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  Protestant  king,  by  sending  out  a 
boat  or  yawl  to  make  known  his  situation,  and  to  implore  that  a  suitable 
vessel  might  be  provided  to  release  his  fisunished  crew  from  the  horrors 

■ 

which  they  were  then  suffering.  » 

The  boat  was  dispatched  in  the  first  place  to  Andrew  Umphrey  of 
Berry,  who  was  then  said  to  have  farmed  the  isle.  It  is  not  added,  at  the 
same  time,  whether  the  appeal  was  made  to  one  who  was  within  or  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  of  this  fiu^t  we  may  be  assured, 
that  the  instantaneous  relief  which  the  case  required  was  neither  convert- 
ed into  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant  question. 

Andrew  Umphrey  set  off  for  Fair-Isle  with  all  dispatch,  and  in  the 
approach  of  a  sail  to  the  island,  the  imagination  may,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  tradition,  truly  paint  to  itself  the  anxious  faces  of  the  Spaniards, 
exhibiting  alternate  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  as  they  conceived  the  visit 
to  be  friendly  or  hostile. 

The  mission  was,  however,  soon  declared  to  be  propitious,  and  the  fa- 
mished Spaniards  being  assisted  on  board,  were  cheered  with  the  immedi- 
ate hopes  of  food,  with  the  frurther  assurance  that  their  sufferings  would 
obtain  for  them,  every  where  throughout  Shetland,  the  most  hospitable  re- 
ception,— ^with  the  promise,  that  the  ship  which  now  bore  them  should 
attempt  their  escape  to  some  convenient  port  on  the  Continent,  from 
whence  they  might  once  more  hope  to  embrace  the  friends  they  had  left  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Old  Spain. 

The  vessel  appears  to  have  touched  at  Quendal  Bay,  the  nearest 
point  in  the  Mainland  of  Shetland.  This  was  with  a  view  to  the  superior 
accommodation  due  to  the  illustrious  rank  of  the  Duke,  which  the  house 


SaBRRirr's  Agiicultural  Survey  of  Shetland,  p.  7« 
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of  a  worthy    Seottiflh  gentleman  afforded,  of  the  name  of  Malcolm 
Sinclair. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  landed  in  the  complete  costume  of  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  with  a  view  to  impress  on  the  simple  islanders  some  notion  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  in  his  own  country.  On  being  introduced  to  his 
host,  he  was  received  with  the  unfeigned  welcome  that  was  due  to  an  il- 
lustrious and  an  unfortunate  stranger.  This  feeling  was  not,  however, 
wholly  unmixed  with  Malcolm's  conscientious  disapproval  of  the  cause 
which  led  eventually  to  the  Duke's  disaster,  though  he  wished,  at  the 
same  time,  that  emotions  of  this  nature  should  intrude  themselves  as  little 
as  possible,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  rites  of  hospitality.  An  inten- 
tion  so  laudable  was  soon  put  to  a  trial, — ^particularly  when  the  Duke, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  imposing  effect  which  his  appearance 
might  have  caused  in  the  country,  bade  his  interpreter  inquire.  If  his 
host  had  seen  before  a  person  of  his  rank  and  mien.  Malcolm  Sinclair, 
who,  in  estimating  the  consequence  of  his  guest,  had  ever  considered  him 
as  the  redoubted  champion  of  Great  !^bylon,  bluntly  replied  in  broad 
Scots,  ^  Farde  in  that  &ce !  I  have  seen  many  prettier  men  hanging  on  the 
**  Burrow-Muir^."  It  was  well  for  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  Command- 
er, that  his  interpreter's  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  had  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  its  provindalities,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  translate  this 
coarse  reply. 

The  Duke  de  Medina  is  said  to  have  lingered  at  Quendal,  as  the  guest 
of  Malcolm  Sinclair,  until  the  vessel  could  be  equipped  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  effective  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his  party  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Meanwhile  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  remain  near  the  person  of 
their  Commander,  had  entiendied  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  The  walls 
and  earthworks  which  they  hastily  constructed  may  be  yet  traced,  along 
with  the  foundations  of  temporary  buildings. 

There  is,  besides,  a  small  fortification  to  be  seen,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Quendal,  in  the  small  islet  of  Kirkholm,  which  is  also  ascri- 
bed to  the  Spaniards ;  but  this  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  tradition, 
that  there  was  another  unfortunate  galleon  belonging  to  the  Armada, 


*  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Account  of  Shetland.*— ''  Farcie  in  that  face/'  i.  e.  "  unttght- 
is  in  that  .fiice^  or>  it  is  an  UUfkwmred  fiice/'*-an  uncouth  term  of  opprobrium^  very 
pn^mrly  obsolete.^— ^'  Burrtmf^Muir,'*  the  ancient  Tyburn  of  Edinburgh. 
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which  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Shetland ;  and  that  the  crew  were 
long  detained  in  this  more  northerly  part  of  the  country,  until  they  could  be 
conveyed  to  their  distant  homes.  The  mural  defence  which  this  second  par- 
ty thiew  up,  to  add  security  to  their  insular  position,  may  be  still  detected, 
together  with  a  well  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  small  garrison.  Not  fsr 
remote  from  Kirkhohn  may  be  likewise  seen  the  ruins  of  a  neat  chapel,  de- 
dicated to  the  Holy  Virgin :  it  was  erected  by  tbe  same  grateful  strangers, 
to  beguile  their  vacant  hours,  in  memory  of  their  prestation  on  the  hofr* 
pitable  shores  of  Shetland. 

» 

A  month  or  more  had  elapsed  ere  the  equipment  of  the  vessel  destined 
to  transport  the  DuIlc  de  Medina's  party  was  completed.  At  length  the 
foreign  guests  took  a  final  leave  of  the  islanders  among  whom  they  had  last 
resided.  In  a  few  days  the  Spanish  Commander  was  landed  safely  at  the  Port 
of  Dunkirk,  tor  which  service  he  rewarded  his  deliv^er  with  a  present.  <tf 
three  thousand  marks. 

Such  are  the  traditions  relating  to  the  tempest  of  the  Scottish  seas,  in* 
ddental  to  the  histpry  of  the  leader  himself  of  the  celebrated  Armada  of 
Spain.  The  passing  traveller,  to  whom  the  rocks  of  Fair-Isle  approach  in 
view,  and  to  whom  may  be  narrated  the  interesting  events  with  which  they 
are  associated,  may  possibly  belong  to  that  country  wh^re  religious  freedom 
has  long  been  secured  against  the  invasion  of 

'^  Banditti  aunts  disturbing  d&rtant  lands.^ 

Is  he  then  authorised  to  suppose  that  special  interpositions  of  Providence 
have  averted  the  danger  which  threatened  to  blast  the  hopea  of  EngUfih 
Protestantism  ?  Is  he  allowed  to  imagine^  as  others  ^ve  done  befiMre  hiiUft 
that  the  remains  of  the.powerfid  fleet  which  had  eluded  the  thunder  oi 
English  guns,  were  only  preserved  iii  thdr  flight  for  the  purpase  ^  b?ing 
nobler  victims  of  the  more  powerful  artillery  of  the  skies,  which  ma  heard 
in  the  norttiera  seas?— Is  he  justiied  in  presuming,  that  the  escape 
of  the  infatuated  slaves  of  Spain»  who  had  elnded  the  vigiUince  of ^their 
Protestant  fbes,  was  only  permitted,  in  oKler  tiut  a  signal  occasion  might 
be  afforded  for  the  unequivocal  voice  of  Heaven  itself  in  its  denunciation 
of  the  unhallowed  cause  of  the  Spanish  crusade  ?  Be  it  so.  But  there  are 
events  now  transacting  in  the  civil  and  religious  communities  of  the  world. 
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lead  to  a  less  450iitraeted  view  of  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Grovemment. 
These  events  are  far  from  instructing  us,  that  such  laws,  when  directed 
against  supierstition,  aimed  widi  political  authority,  are  manifested  hy 
Ibe  contingencies  of  atmospheric  {^enomena^  or  by  the  incidents  of  war. 
No.  These  decrees  of  Heaven  are  more  silently  tevealed  in  a  process  that 
is  moral ;  in  a  process  that  is  corrective,  not  vindictive ;  in  a  process  that  is 
dow*  yet  ikniversal  in  its  extent,  and  influencing  as  well  the  victims  as  the 
agents  of  persecution.  Already  are  Ive  presented  widi  the  sublime  spec* 
tade  of  the  lineal  descendents  of  those  ancient  foes  of  the  Reformed  Re* 
ligion  of  Europe^  that  in  days  of  yore  would  have  lighted  on  !E#nglish 
aground  the  torch  of  infuriated  bigotry,  employed  tm  their  own  soil  in  its 
final  extinction ;  in  repairing  on  Iberian  hmd  the  desolations  which  its 
flames  had  spread,  and  in  erecting  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadelqui* 
ver^  the  peaceful  standard  of  civil  and  rdigious  liberty. — Note  III. 


APPROACH  TO  DUNROSSNESS  iN  SHETLAND. 

•  •  r 

No  soober^dd  thie  rock^  of  Fair-Isle  recede  firom  observation,  than  Fit- 
titij  H£ AB,  a  considerable  hill  to  the  south  <tf  the  Mainland,  first  rises  to 
vfew.  Ill  iSie  ancieiftt  northern  language  of  the  country,  Fitfiel  is  said  to 
signify  the  White  JSJtouittain  *.  1?o  this  proitaontory  succeeds  a  contigu- 
tM  dttt  to  the  eAst  of  it,  less  elevated,  but  stretching  more  to  the  south : 
this  is  faiutted  Sumbu^h  Itead. 

As  we  approabh  towArdid  the  shores  of  Dunrossness  in  Shetland,  the 
geoikA  fefilcates  of  a  lar^  tmct  of  the  principal  island,  named  the  Main- 
Ifltad,  utk  ghidually  deveh^ied  in  perspective.  The  country  seems  to  be 
characterised  rather  by  die  number  than  by  the  height  of  its  hills :  but  the 
n^iediiess  of  their  surbe^,  ^hich  not  a  tree  or  shrub  interposes  to  conceal, 
reeafls  every  chilling  idea  that  may  have  been  preconceived  in  the  mind,  of 
ttyperixirean/desoialidn.  The  stranger  can  scarcely  avoid  contrasting  the 
sterility  that  appears  before  his  eyes,  with  the  richness  of  the  valleys  that 
he  may  have  so  lately  quitted  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.    Shetland  tru^ 
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ly  appears  to  be  what  was  long  ago  said  of  it  by  a  Stirlingshire  visitor,  ^  the 
"  skeleton  of  a  departed  country  *." 

Our  proximity  to  land  is  announced^  in  good  weather,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  numerous  boats,  fishing  by  means  of  hand-lines  for  seethe  and  cod. 
The  Scandinavian  character  of  the  natives  first  becomes  evident  in  the  form 
and  lightness  of  their  boats  or  yawls,  the  planks  of  which  are  still  import- 
ed from  Norway,  so  modelled  by  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  that,  when 
they  arrive  in  Shetland,  little  more  labour  is  required  than  to  put  them  to- 
gether. These  boats  are  generally  about  eighteen  feet  in  keel,  and  about 
six  in  beam ;  they  carry  six  oars,  and  are  furnished  with  a  square-sail.  Their 
extreme  buoyancy,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  cut  the  waves,  are  the 
circumstances  insisted  upon  by  the  fishermen,  as  rendering  their  construc- 
tion particularly  adapted  to  the  stormy  seas  upon  which  they  are  launched. 
Many  of  the  boats  are,  however,  less  in  size,  being  adapted  only  for  four 
oars. 

The  boat-dress  of  the  fishermen  is  in  many  respects  striking.  A 
worsted  covering  for  the  head,  similar  in  form  to  the  common  English  or 
Scotch  nightcap,  is  dyed  with  so  many  colours,  that  its  bold  tints  are  re- 
cognised at  a  considerable  distance,  like  the  stripes  of  a  signal  flag.  The 
boatmen  are  also  invested,  as  with  a  coat  of  mail,  by  a  surtout  of  tanned 
sheep  skin,  which  covers  their  arms,  and  descends  from  below  their  chin  to 
their  knees  f ;  whilst,  like  an  apron  or  kilt,  it  overlaps  their  wooUen^^mora- 
lia ; — ^for  with  the  latter  article,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  the  Shedander  is 
better  provided  than  the  Graelic  Highlander.  This  sheepskin  garb  has  ge- 
nerally an  exquisite  finish  given  to  it  by  boots  of  neat-skin  materialfif,  not 
sparing  in  width,  reaching  up  to  the  knees,  and,  altogether,  vying  in  their 
ample  dimensions  with  the  notable  leather  galligaskins,  with  which  paint- 
ers have  long  been  wont  to  encompass  the  royal  calves  of  Chaeles  XII. 
when  they  have  represented  him  as  planning  the  trenches  of  Fredericshal.- 
A  nobleman,  who  visited  Shetland  a  few  years  ago,  was,  indeed^  so  struck 
with  the  fishing-garb  of  the  natives  of  the  place,  that  he  took  away  with 


*  Null's  Tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  p.  159. 

t  This  dress  has  been  described  by  Dr  Kemp  as  put  on  with  the  woolien  Me  m- 
wardi.  Does  the  expression  imply  that  the  wool  is  preserved  ?  I  have  not  myself 
seen  it  retained. 
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him  a  perfect  speciiiien  of  the  same,  for  the  sp  ecial  purpose  of  assigning  to 
it  a  place  in  his  museum,  at  no  remote  distance  fiom  kindred  illustrations 
of  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  or  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

To  antiquarian  eyes,  however,  the  trim  of  the  Shetland  boat-dress  may 
present  no  inaccurate  model  of  the  calfikin  costume  of  the  ancient  English 
munmiers,  who  looked  so  fierce  in  their  guise,  that  one  of  the  persons  of 
an  old  drama  was  made  to  say, 

» 

^'  111  wraap  me  in  a  rousing  calf-skin  suit, 
^*  And  come  like  some  hobgoblin.'*^ 

Old  Play  of  «  Wify  BeguiMT 


In  allusion  also  to  these  welcome  promoters  of  the  sports  of  Christmas,  who 
may,  in  the  honest  boatmen  of  Shetland,  find  parallel  representatives  in 
every  thing  save  wit,  Constance  and  Faulconbridge,  in  Shake- 
speare's Play  of  King  John,  most  pointedly  '^  smoke  the  skin-coar  of 
the  Archduke  of  Austria  : 


'<  Thou  wear^st  a  lion^s  hide  !  dofi^  it  for  shame, 
*^  And  hang  a  calf-skin  oa  those  recreant  limbs.'" 

King  John,  Act  3.  Scene  1. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  leathern  dress  of  Shetland  is  of 
Scandinavian  origin ;  a  similar  one  is  still  worn  in  the  Isles  of  Feroe,  and 
Bishop  PoNTOPPiDAN  describes  the  same  as  being  common  in  liis  time 
among  the  peasantry  of  Norway.  It  must  also  be  of  great  antiquity,  but 
whether  the  name  of  Lodbrog  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the  Danish 
King  Keoner,  from  some  important  improvement  on  this  garb,  by  which 
they  were  converted  into  regular  Braccce,  I  shall  leave  for  antiquaries, 
deeper  versed  than  myself  in  Scandinavian  lore,  to  determine.  ''  Methinks," 
says  that  paragon  of  Archaiologists,  Aylett  Sammes  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  **  I  seethe  Danish  King  Lothbrock,  in  \x\&fur- 
'*  leather  breeches^  (for  so  his  name  importeth,)  in  as  good  verses  as  ale 
^  could  inspire,  hu^ng  himself  in  the  hopes  of  full  pots  in  the  world  to 


« 
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^  We  hsofe  itMd  true  to  biIick  and  smn, 

<*  And  now  1 18»|^  to  tUnk, 
<<  In  WoDfcN's  Hdl  theke  bebches  be> 

^'  Wbere  we  may  at  and  drink. 
<<  There  we  shall  tope  our  bellies  full 
^'  Of  nappy  ale  in  fuIl-brinimM  skuIL^ 

See  ajree  translation  Jrom  ihe  Runic  qfRegner  LothbrocVe  well 
known  Death  Songf  in  Aylett  Sammes's  BritannicOy  Edi-^ 
tion  1676,  page  436. 

But  of  this  enough : — ^The  true  antique  cut  of  the  Shetland  boat-dress 
requires  no  ornament  that  any  superfluous  hemmings  or  fringes  can 
give  it,  under  the  learned  name  of  **  Annotations*'  and  **  Postils.**  I  may 
briefly  add,  tliat  the  weight  of  this  coreaceous  garb,  which  is  almost  as  pon- 
derous as  the  chain-armour,  that,  in  the  niche  of  some  sacred  fane,  invests 
the  limbs  of  the  bola  crusader,  is  often  disdained  by  the  younger  natives, 
who  leave  the  warmth  which  it  yields  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  more 
advanced  in  years.  They  themselves  are  contented  with  a  common  sea- 
man's jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  usual  form,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  worst- 
ed cap,  with  a  plain  hat  of  straw. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Packet  which  conveys 
passengers  ^from  ^I^eith  to  Shetland  is  generally  destined  to  Lerwick,-— 
nearly  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Main- 
land. For  reasons,  therefore,  that  will  be  explained  on  a  future  occasion, 
it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage,  that  our  geological  researches  should 
commence  either  from  the  most  southerly  or  northerly  extremity  of  the 
country ;  and  if  the  weather  permit,  it  will  be  advisable  to  be  put  on 
shore  at  the  nearest  point  of  Dunrossness. 

Taking'  leave  of  our  attentive  master  of  the  Lerwick  Padcet,  and 
entering  a  Shetland  fishing  boat,  we  are  now  introduced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  The  first  question  that  will  be  asked  a  stranger^  pre- 
ceding even  the  usual  interrogatories  of  name,  country,  occupation,  desti- 
nation, and  so  forth,  will  be  the  price  of  meal  in  Leith,  with  which^  it  is 
expected,  that  he  should  be  as  much  interested  as  they  themselves.  This 
is  very  natural :  the  poor  natives  are,  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  climate, 
furnished  with  precarious  crops^  not  generally  adequate  to  the  requisition 
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of  tli^ir  itmilies,  abd,  in  a  aearoe  seasoQ,  tbfi  deader  remua«nit}on  %  tdteur 
Ultaiur,  which  altogeth^  precludes  an  ividvilgeiiee  in  such,  a  Ivxmy  m  vmi, 
oUige^  them  to  Uf  e  afanoBt  wholly  on  fi&. 

In  the  iSiseouvae  of  the  SBiefclandeiB,  whieh  the  stranger  n^^y  now»  pvh^pS) 
for  the  &st  time,  hear,  he  can  searcely  &U  to  he  stffuek  with  tJti^nr  ap* 
cent,  which  certninly  partakes  much  more  of  th^  f^Pglial^  than  of  tti|e 
Scottish  manne?^     W}^n  Orkney  and  ShetUnd  were  trws£srr^  {rem 
the  govemni^nt  o^f  Norway  to  thatf  of  Scotland,  in  payp^t  of  part  of  the 
portion  of  ^a^garet,  daughter  of  the  Kiqg  of  that  country,  to  jAMEa 
th?  Third,  thi^  Scandinaviai^  natives  of  these  islands  gradually  abandoned 
the  Norse  language,  in  consequence  of  their  encreased  intercourse  with  the 
nation  to  which  they  were  annexed :  hut  they  still  retain  many  Norwe- 
gian terms,  apd,  along  with  these,  their  own  national  accent    We,  there- 
fore, now  find,  that  there  i^  an  acuteness  ot  tone  and  an  elevation  of  voice« 
that  impart  to  the  discourse  of  the  Shetlanders  m,uch  of  the  spirit  of  the 
English  ino(}e  of  utterance ;  whilst  not  unfirequently  their  pronwiciatiou 
partakes  of  the  stUl  more  mpdulated  and  impassioned  ton^ .  of  the  Irish : 
but  among  nope  qf  the  natives  is  to  he  found  the  Scotch  peculiarity  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  l^ss  diveridfied  by  altems^tions  of  grave  and  aciM^  accents, 
since  all  the  effects  of  emphmis  is  intendied  tq  be  conveyed  in  the  prolong- 
ed measure  with  which  particular  words  or  syllables  are  pronounced. 

An  amusing  altercation  took  place  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  paper- 
war,  which  was  carried  on  between  a.  Shetland  and  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
respecting  the  peculiarity  of  their  respective  accents.  **  The  Bnglish  lan- 
guage," remarked  Dr  Kemp  of  F4dinburgh,  '*  is.  Wfckw.  hy  aJQ  the  na- 
tives of  Shetiaadi,^  faui  with  auch  a  rai^dity^  0»t  least  it  iipp^fti^  so  to  itpfh 
''  gers,)  and  such  a  shyness  Jofaccisnt,  togfi!(bei>  Vnlthi  «  lkiB4  qf  liqp.  An4 
guttural  sound,  that  it  requires  no  little  attention  to  understand  them.'' 
This  observation  drew  from  the  late  Mr  Mouat  of  Belmont  a  retort 
courteous  on  the  Scotch  mode  of  pronunciation  "^ :  *^  Most  people,"  remarked 
the  Shetland  gentleman,  *'  in  characterising  the  dialect  of  others,  under- 
''  stand  their  own  to  be  the  standard  or  criterion,  and,  on  that  principle, 
•*  the  Shetlander  is  entitled  to  retort  the  Doctor's  observations :  He  speaks 
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the  English  langiuige,  but  drawls  out  his  wends  so  slowly,  and  with  such 
an  obtuse  accent,  that  it  requires  no  little  attention  to  understand 
him.'"  Mr  Mouat  then  added,  that  '*  it  was  at  St  James's  only  llie 
preference  could  be  determined."  This  was  a  proper  reply :  for  the  no- 
tion of  a  standard  of  accent  or  language  will  ever  involve  an  assodation  of 
the  rank  of  the  individuals  by  whose  influence  particular  dialects  first  be- 
came objects  of  imitation.  It  has  thus  been  justly  remarked,  that  if  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  had,  since  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
been  held  at  Holyrood  instead  St  James's,  the  fashionable  dialect  of  this 
kingdom  might  have  been  found  in  the  Lowland  Pastorals  of  Allan 
Kamsay. 

It  is,  however,  a  separate  object  of  inquiry,  if  the  accent  of  a  country 
bear  any  corresponding  relation  to  its  national  character.  Spdrzheim, 
when  in  Edinburgh,  took  some  pains  to  prove  to  his  pupils,  that  the  organ 
of  Cautiousness  was  a  general  developement  of  the  Scottish  cerebrum.  Yet 
it  is  perhaps  questionable,  if,  from  less  ambiguous  sources,  some  happier 
manifestation  might  not  have  been  derived.  Why  not,  in  estimating  na- 
tional character,  extend  the  fashionable  lucubrations  of  Phrenology  to  the 
lingual  as  well  as  to  the  cerebral  organs  ?  The  less  varied  and  measured  ac- 
cents of  Caledonia's  sons,  which  appear  to  be  in  imison  with  **  a  mien  more 
**  grave,"  offer  a  striking  contrast 


a 


To  the  blunt  speech  which  bursts  without  a  pause,^ 


or  to  the  acuteness  and  rapidity  of  English  utterance,— or  to  the  still  more 
impassioned  articulations  of  the  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean,— or  to  the  mild- 
er, yet  equally  modulated  accents  of  n^lected  Hialtlandia. 


GRUTNESS  VOE  TO  QUENDAL,  DUNROSSNESS. 

As  our  boat  draws  near  to  the  shore,  a  landing-place  appears  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  steep  diflb  of  Sumburgh-Head.  The  first  pros- 
pect that  encounters  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  dreary  enough.  An 
immense  accumulation  of  blowing-sand  appears  before  him,  iidiich  has  ra- 
vaged one  of  the  most  fertile  estates  of  the  island.    It  is  well  known,  that 
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when  very  sauUl  bmehes  are  made  in  the  superfieial  t^  tJiat  covers  an 
e3Ueo8ive  depeat  of  fine  sand,  an  escape  of  the  levigated  particles  of  the 
suhsosl  imiaediately  takes  phM9e»  and  all  the  ravages  of  a  sand-flood  en- 
sue. FrofesscNT  JaM£SON»  in  his  visit  many  years  ago  to  Shetland,  ju- 
dicionaly  recommended,  f(»r  the  recov^  of  the  land,  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  the  Galium  enidatum  and  verum,  the  Elymus  arenarius,  the 
Tiitieom  junoemnj  or  the  Arundo  arenaria.  But  this  advice  has  long  pass- 
ed hy  unheeded ;  and  the  latest  vidtor,  Dr  Fleming,  found,  that  the 
seeds  which  grew  amoog  the  sand  were,  for  the  laudahle  purpose  of  making 
hesoms,  still  di^  up  hy  the  roots, — that  numerous  herds  of  swine  were  still 
allowed  to  roam  at  large  and  dig  in  the  sand,  and  that  rahhits  even  appeared 
to  meet  with  a  hospitable  protection  *. 

A  sandy  tract  leads  to  Quendal  Bay,  where,  for  some  little  distance, 
the  eye  obtains  no  relief  firom  an  extensive  waste  of  sand,  save  from  small 
insulated  tufts  of  verdure,  that  are  idly  supposed  to  mock,  rather  than  to 
encourage,  the  redeeming  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  view  is,  indeed, 
as  unvaried  as  that  which  Sister  Anne  saw  when,  firom  the  loftiest  turret 
of  Blue-Beard's  gloomy  mansion,  she  anxiously  looked  out  for  the  expected 
horsemen ;  and,  with  a  slight  deviation  firom  the  text  of  this  delightful  tale 
of  our  infimcy,  the  disappointed  traveller  may  exclaim,  ^^  I  see  nothing  but 
the  sand  blowing,  and  the  grass  growing !" 


REAIARKS  ON  THE  DARK  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SHETLAND 
AND  ORKNEY,  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  RELICS 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  DUNROSSNESS. 

The  dreariness  of  the  scene  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  fertile  green  sward, 
studded  with  cottages,  that  is  continued  to  West  Voe  and  Sumburgh 
Head,  which  we  leave  to  the  south.  This  ground  is  rendered  somewhat 
interesting  by  the  evidence  which  it  has  afforded  of  a  Roman  visit  to  Shet* 
land.  About  forty  years  ago,  a  copper  medal  of  Vespaaan,  the  reverse 
ludsea  Victa»  is  recorded  to  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough.    I  have 


*  Jameson's  MineEalogy  of  the  Scotdsk  IsleSj  voL.  iL  p.  199.    App.  to  Shirrsff's 
Agriculture  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  p.  134, 
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examined  several  of  the  cointir  that  are  said  to  have  be»  found  in  differmt 
parts  of  Shetland,  which  were  those  of  Galba,  JE&ua  Caesar  and  Tnqan. 
In  one  district,  Northmavine,  a  Pv^o  was  reported  to  have  been  discover- 
ed. There  are  also  small  fcnrtifications,  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  that  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  itinerary,  which  manifest 
striking  marks  of  a  Roman  coiistruction. — See  Note  IV. 

The  presence  of  remains  like  these  found  in  the  parish  of  Dunrossness'* 
and  elsewhere,  may  excite  some  fittte  curiosity  to  learn  the  occasions  whidi 
might  have  induced  the  Bomans  to  visit  the  seas  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  to  know  the  race  of  people  by  whom  Shetland  might  have  been 

m 

inhabited  during  so  remote  a  period.  This  inquiry  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
connected  with  the  earliest  state  of  Orkney  as  well  as  of  Shetland,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  one  country  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  earliest  annals  of  the  other. 

Agricola  visited  Orkney  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  the  Christian 
Kra.  But  this  group  of  islands  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients 
before  this  period,  since  Diodorus  Siculus  alludes  to  a  promontory  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  supposed  to  be  some  headland  in  the  Pentland 
Firth,  under  the  name  of  Cape  Orcas,  whilst  Pomponius  Mela  states 
the  number  of  the  islands  of  Orkney  to  be  about  thirty. 

But,  if  the  situation  of  Orkney  was  known  to  the  ancients  before  the 
time  of  Agbicola,  Shetland  was  much  less  distinctly  recognised,  unless 
under  the  vague  name  of  Thule,  it  was  occ^onally  glanced  at  by  Pqm- 


"^i^ 


*  I  find  that  the  proper  naraeof  Dtmrossness^  asit  appears  in  Nbrwegisut  nxmah,  is  Dyn* 
rauH  Nesa^  so  named  from  the  toMtt,  rooky  at  conflict  of  tide  off  Smnbuigh  Head^  which^ 
in  the  year  124fi,  pi'oved  fatal  to  King  Harold^  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  sailing  to  Norway. 
**  Interea  nuptisB  Regis  Habai.di,  cum  filia  Regis  [[Norvcgiae]]  insigni  apparata  ocMofectR^ 
inde  Rex  ad  oonyentum  cum  Sveciae  Bege  iustitutum  magni^  classe  oomitatuq;  profectus, 
in  EUdeyar  Sunda,  sen  sinu  Elldeyensi  Jonem  JDungadi  filium  Regem  pronundavity  qvi 
tanto  honore  auctus^  in  aqvilanarqs  Norvegise  partes  Dugals  comitante  rediit,  uterq ;  in 
Hsebudas  Mapniee  Regi  Haraldo,  itineris  socii  futuri,  Teribn  proposito  desistentes  Jon 
Bergis,  Duoall  ad  Regem  Haconem  in  austris  morantem  profectos  hiemavtt,  Rex  autem 
Haraldus  cum  uzore,  splendidoque  comitatu,  unica  nave  Bergis  solvit,  inque  ittnere  com 
omnibus  vectoribus  vecturaque  periit  in  vortice  Dynrausl,  qvi  Hialtlandiam  ab  austro  q^eo- 
tat,  ut  vulgo  conjectant,  eo  qvdd  firagmenta  navis,  in  austrslis  istius  insula  j^artes^asstos  de-i 
vexwit"— ToRF-fius,  p.  164.. 
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poNius  Mela  or  Pliny  ^.  Thule  was  long  a  tenn  of  general  applica- 
tion^  to  denote  a  place  either  in  Britain,  Ireland,  the  north  of  Scotland^  or 
in  regions  even  still  farther  north,  which  was  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
darkness,  whilst  its  shores,  were  washed  by  a  boisterous  ocean;  its  situa- 
tion, therefore,  always  varied  with  the  uncertain  geographical  informa- 
tion which  Roman  writers  possessed  of  the  British  or  Caledonian  Seas.  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  Shetland  was  the  Thide  which  was  actually  seen 
by  Agbicola,  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  British  islands. 

When  Ageicola,  in  the  year  84,  visited  Orkney,  he  is  said  not  only 
to  have  discovered,  but  to  have  subjugated  these  islands.  Hence  the  im- 
portant infarence,  that  they  were  at  so  early  a  pmod  actually  inhabited. 
The  expressbn  of  Tacitus  is,  **  invenit  domuitqae''  It  is,  consequently, 
with  much  surprise,  that  I  have  seen  a  supposition  lately  hazarded,  in  a  vo^ 
lume  of  Scottish  Antiquities,  that  Orkney  was  in  the  time  of  Aobicola 
unpeopled.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  conceive,  that  when  Agricola  is  said 
to  have  subdued  the  Orkneys,  his  biographer  meant  no  more  than,  that  he 
was  victorious  in  the  sense  in  which  Detden  applied  the  term  to  the  hero 
of  one  of  his  Tragedies ; 


<c 


Almanzoe  is  victorious  without  fight  C 


Or  in  which  Fielding's  no  less  triumphant  hero  Lord  Grizzle,  with 
equal  felicity,  enlarged  upon  ike  idea : 

**  Thus  fiff  our  arms  with  victory  are  crowned ; 

FoTji  though  we  have  not  fought,  yet  we  have  found 
No  enemy  to  fi|^t  withal.^ 

L^e  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb  ike  Greats  Act  iii.  Scene  7. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  two  of  the  islands  of  Shetland,  Foula  and 
Fair -Isle,  are  to  be  seen  from  Orkney ;  accordingly,  it  has  been  with  every 


■ 

•  For  a  compendious  view  of  the  various  cypinions  of  the  andents  on  the  situiftion  of 
Thule*  see  Sir  Bobert  Sibbald'b  ''  Thule  of  the  Ancients/  as  given  in  Gibson's  Cam- 
den, page  XOBQ  to  1100;  and  particularly  *^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  Inhabitants  of 
**  Britain/  by  Sir  James  Foulis^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  rf  the  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland^  VoL  i.  page  155*  to  16d^ 
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reason  rapposed,  that  the  Thule  which  Agricola  saw  from  thence  could 
be  no  other  country  than  Shetland.  **  Dispecta  est  et  Thule  quam  hac- 
'<  tenus  nix  et  hieins  abdebat." 

Thus»  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  whilst  Shetland 
was  only  distantly  observed,  and  was  unexplored,  Orkney  was  actually 
inhabited.  The  next  question  is,  Of  what  race  were  descended  the  Ab- 
origines of  Orkney ;  or,  as  the  Archaeologists  of  a  century  9go  were  wont 
to  express  themselves.  From  what  fountain  and  original  source  was  derived 
unto  us  these  puissant  Orcadians  ?  Seeing,  therefore,  that  all  good  historio- 
graphers have  thus  handled  their  chronicles,  an  inqidry  into  national  de- 
scent will  be  our  first  object ;  for  this  is  no  less  expedient  in  treating 
of  humble  provincial  annals,  than  a  lineal  pedigree  is  to  the  consequence  of 
some  homely  country  gentleman,  who,  deprived  of  its  emblazoning  support, 
might  never  have  been  recorded  in  any  other  terms,  than  that  he  was  **  a 
marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth,  and  a  very  good  bowler  *.''  For  very 
sufficient  reasons,  therefore,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Orkney  may  be 
announced  ad  having  been  derived  from  a  Celtic  stock  ;  as  having  been  de- 
scended from  a  people  who  have  been  traced  frt)m  the  Euxine  to  the  At- 
lantic, occupying  at  one  time  the  whole  of  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic,  and 
probably  even  farther  north ;  whose  tribes  were  subsequently  limited  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  who,  from  four  to  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
seized  the  country  on  the  Po,  settled  in  Grermany,  overran,  under  Brennus 
and  Camillus,  the  whole  of  Italy, — ^their  last  depredations  being  committed 
in  Greece,  and  even  in  Asia.  Most  of  the  Celtic  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  lost  in  their  intermixtiure  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which, 
from  predatory  motives,  they  had  visited,  whilst  the  remainder  were  even- 
tually compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  the  country  of  Gaul,  in  which 
was  comprised,  during  the  time  of  C^sar,  France,  part  of  Grermany,  and 
the  British  Islands. 

But  the  Celtic  Emigration  from  the  Euxine  to  Britain  is  more  distinct- 
ly (I  dare  not  add  more  authentically)  described  in  the  andent  Triads  of 
^Wales,  and  in  the  curious  comments  upon  them  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  that  country.  **  Of  the  three  pillars  of  the  Island 
of  Britain,  the  first  is  Hu  Gadarn,  who  first  brought  the  race  of  the  Cym- 


*  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v. 
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ry  into  the  Island  of  Britain ;  and  they  came  £rom  the  land  of  Hav  called 
Defirohani^  (where  Constantinople  stands,  says  the  ancient  commentator^) 
and  they  passed  over  Mdr  Tawch  (the  Crerman  Ocean,)  to  the  Island  of 
Britain,  and  to  Llydan  (the  coast  of  Gavl,)  where  they  remained."  The 
Celtic  race  of  Scotland  is  again  referable  to  the  tribes  who  are  said  to 
have  **  come  into  the  Island  of  Britain  by  the  consent  of  the  nation  of  the 
'*  Cymry,  without  weapon  and  without  assault."  Of  these,  one  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Caledonians,  and  another  was  the  Gwydddian  race  in  Alban 
(Scotknd  •. ) 

The  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Caledonians  might  probably  have  inhabited,  du- 
ring the  campaigns  of  C^sab,  certain  woods  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  f ,  exchan^g  soon  afterwards  the  rich  plains  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land for  the  more  inaccessible  regions  of  the  north,  where,  amidst  wilds 
and  natural  festnesses,  they  might  more  successfidly  resist  the  Roman 
eagle  X* 

The  Gwyddelian  race  in  Alban  (Scotland,)  are  the  proper  Aborigines  of 
North  Britain ;  and  they  have  been  for  centuries  described  by  Welch 
bards,  and  other  writers  of  that  country,  under  the  name  of  Gwyddyl, 
Pichti  or  Fichti,  the(P)  of  the  British  being  frequently  changed  to(F.)  The 
t?rm  Fichti  denotes  a  tribe  of  the  open  country,  or  of  the  waste  or  de- 
sart  ^ ;  and  it  may  be  identified  with  the  name  PiCTi,  which  was  used  by 
the  Romans  to  denote  the  same  Celtic  people  who  inhabited  Scotland. 
The  near  resemblance  in  sound  of  the  Celtic  Pichti  to  the  Latin  expres- 
sion for  a  PAINTED  people,  caused  the  Bcomans  to  associate  under  this  ap- 
pellation the  well  known  habit  of  tattooing,  to  which  the  Aborigines  of 
Britain,  like  the  savage  American  tribes  of  the  present  day,  were  original- 
ly addicted  ||.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  term  Picti  became  particularly 
significant  in  its  perverted  acceptation,'  of  the  wild  hordes  of  ancient  Ca- 


*  Davies's  Celtic  Beseardies,  pages  154.  and  155. 

t  "  Eoadem  nirsus  Britaimos  sequtus  in  Caledonias  sylvas."    L.  Annse  Flori  epitome, 
Rer.  Rom.  lib.  liL  cap..  10. 

{  I  am  aware^  that  an  opinion  very  different  to  this  is  usually  entertained  by  antiquaries. 

§  Ckalmcrs's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

II  "  NecfaUo  nomine  fictos  edomtdt:'    CI  Claudiani  de  III.  Con*.  Hon.  Aug.  Paneg. 
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leclonia,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  the  habit  of  painting 
their  bodies,  in  &vour  of  the  refinements  of  civilization  which  the  Romans 
had  early  introduced  among  the  Britons  of  the  south. 

It  is  now  time  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  preliminary  remarks  in  tiie 
hypothesis  we  may  entertain  regarding  the  first  peopling  of  Orkney,  and 
in  the  ultimate  conjectures  of  a  similar  nature  which  we  may  form  regard- 
ing Shetland. 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  relating 
to  Aoricola's  visit  to  Orkney,  *'  invenit  domuitqae,^'  naturally  implies 
that  the  islands  were  then  inhabited,  the  Aborigines  must  have  been  Cel- 
tic, since  the  Gothic  tribes,  who  succeeded  to  the  Celts  in  the  possession  of 
Europe,  are  not  recorded  as  encroaching  so  far  westward  as  the  British 
Islands  until  the  4th  century. 

On  the  natural  probability^  also,  that  the  first  peopling  of  Orkney  took 
place  from  the  contiguous  shores  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Aborigines 
of  these  islands  must  have  been  Pictish  in  the  Latin,  rather  than  in  the 
Celtic  sense  of  the  term ;  for  with  the  Romans  the  designation  was  generic, 
and  not  only  included  the  proper  Celtic  Fichti,.  as  well  as  the  Caledo- 
nians, who  had' migrated  from  th^  south,  but  every  other  cotanpora^ 
tribe,  under  whatever  name  it  might  be  specifically  distinguished,  that  in-^ 
habited  the  northern  wilds  of  Britain.  In  this  comprehensive  sense  Eu- 
MENES  the  Orator  applies  the  word  Ficti  in  the  4th  century :  **  Non  dioo 
*'  Caledonum  aliorumque  Pictorum."  Thus  also  Ammianus  MarceI- 
LiNUS :  "  Picti  in  duas  gentes  divisi  Dicaledones  et  Vecturiones  *." 

Most  probably,  then,  a  Celtic  race,  known  at  a  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man campaigns  in  Britain,  under  the  generic  name  of  Picts,  were  the  Ab- 


*  This  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  present  itinerary^  in  which  I  shall  in« 
volve  myself  in  the  Pictish  question^  with  the  exception^  perhaps^  of  a  few  brief  remarks, 
that  may  be  made  in  treating  of  the  Scandinavian  Burgh^ — ^improperly  enough  named 
Pictish.  From  the  numerous  disquisitions  to  which  the  Pictish  inquiry  has  given  riae^ 
it  is  now  become  the  stalest  and  most  tedious  5f  Antiquarian  subjects.  I  consider  that 
the  very  best  view  that  has  jret  been  taken  of  the  question,  is  to  be  found  in  the  First 
Volimie  of  Dr  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  imder  the  head  of  the  Pictish  Period  of  North^Bri* 
tain.  A  summary  of  the  classical  authorities  from  which  the  opinions  that  have  been 
given  in  this  woi'k  are  chiefly  derived,  may  be  found  in  an  excellent  paper  of  Sir  Jambs 
FouLis,  published  in  the  Antiquarian  Transactions  of  Scotland,  voL  i.  p;  155,  &c.  See 
also  Whittakbr's  Histoty  of  Manchester,  4<to,  voL  i.  p.  415.  and  4l6« 
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origines  of  Orkney.  There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  language  that  is  common  to  Celtic  tribes  is  well 
known  to  have  been  transmitted  to  modem  times  in  the  Cymraeg  or  Welch 
tongue,  in  the  Armorican,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scoto-Irish  or  Gaelic  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  Orkney  itself  is  recorded  in  the  Triades  of  Wales,  as 
one  of  the  principal  islands  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  most  satisfactory 
etymology  of  the  name  is  referable  to  the  Celtic  word  or€,  signifying 
what  is  outwardy  extreme  or  bordering,  and  ynis,  enis  and  iNis,  expres- 
sive of  an  island.  But  to  the  notion  that  a  Celtic  race  originally  inhabi- 
ted Orkney,  this  derivation  imparts  a  feeble  degree  of  support.  A  con- 
clusion to  this  effect  would  have  been  much  more  satisfisictorily  deduced 
fiom  the  knowledge,  that  Celtic  names  are  still  applied  to  the  specific  loca- 
lities of  the  country :  that  Celtic  names  are  still  retained  in  describing  the 
islands,  hills,  valleys,  lakes  or  bays  by  which  this  territory  is  diversified. 
Such  evidence,  however,  is  totally  withheld  from  us ;  for,  vdthout  a  single 
exception,  all  the  topographical  names,  of  Orkney  as  well  as  of  Shetland^ 
are  preserved  in  the  Scandinavian  tongue.  No  hypothesis,  therefore,  of 
the  first  peopling  of  either  country  by  a  Celtic  race  can  be  drfended,  that 
does  not,  at  the  same  time,  admit  from  subsequent  causes,  so  complete  a 
ranoval  of  the  aboriginal  colonists,  as  to  imply,  that  the  first  appellations 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  localities  of  the  country,  must  have  be- 
come irrecoverably  lost  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  such  an 
admission  meet  with  any  sanction  from  the  testimony  of  Roman  vmters. 

For  about  a  c^itury  and  a  half  subsequent  to  Agbicola's  circumnavi- 
gation aroulid  Britain,  there  is  not  to  be  obtained,  from  any  authentic 
sooitee,  the  least  intimation  regarding  the  state  of  Orkney.  This  silence  is 
at  at  length  br(A:«n,  by  the  short  yet  emphatic  intelligence  on  the  subject 
that  is  conmiunicated  to  us  by  SaLiKtJs :  ^  Numero  tres,  vacant  homine, 
non  habent  sflvas,  tantum  junceia  herbis  inhorrescunt,  cetera  eiarum  nudae 
arenas  et  rupes  tenent."  This  information  must  have  been  procured 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  and,  really,  littie  is  wanting  to 
complete  tiie  chilling  picture  it  presents  of  arotic  solitude :  Orkney  was 
seen* — but  no  human  inhabitants, — ^no  trees; — ^no  olgjects  visible  but 
marshes,  steril  sands  and  rooks.  Solinus  has  inaccurately  computed,  these 
ishmds  at  no  more  than  three ; — a  possible  error.  In  order  to.  determine 
their  real  number,  Orcadian  sounds  and  creeks  must  be  explored.    But 
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what  inducement  could  there  he  for  the  visitors  of  this  deserted  Archipe* 
higo  to  undertake  a  research  so  devoid  of  interest, — so  fruitless  in  its  ulti- 
mate ohject  ? 

Since  the  period  when  Orkney  was  pronounced  to  be  uninhabited, 
more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  ere  this  country  came  again  to  be  record- 
ed in  Roman  annals.  A  Gothic  or  Teutonic  people,  of  a  very  different  ori- 
gin to  that  of  the  Celts,  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  description  of  co- 
lonists, by  whom  Orkney  was  peopled.  The  language  which  they  spoke 
is  perpetuated  in  such  dialects  as  the  English  of  the  present  day,  the  Low- 
land-Scotch, the  BelgLC  or  Low-Dutch  proper,  the  Grerman,  the  Norwe- 
gian, the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  and  several  others.  With  great  probabi- 
lity, it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Goths,  the  Gretas  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Scythians  of  Little  Tartary,  were  of  the  same  race  of  people.  The  Groths 
appear  to  have  been  long  settled  near  the  northern  embouchure  of  the 
Danube ;  and  at  the  Christian  Era,  a  few  of  these  tribes  were  scantily  in- 
terspersed among  the  Celtic  Aborigines,  dwelling  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Atlantic.  About  the  third  century,  the  Goths  first  became  formidable 
to  Europe ;  they  ravaged  Moesia,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Istropolis,  re- 
turning from  their  predatory  excursion  beyond  the  Danube.  They  after- 
wards extended  their  conquests  in  various  directions ;  but  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  Roman  boundaries  were  first  felt  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  then  that  the  Saxon  rovers,  who  were  of  Gothic  descent,  proved  of 
considerable  annoyance  to  navigation,  and  that  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
northern  seas  were  conveniently  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  their  piratical 
excursions.  So  audacious,  at  length,  became  their  depredations,  that  the 
Romans  found  it  necessary  to  exert  themselves  in  a  special  manner  against 
these  marauders.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  that  Th£ODOSIu& 
chased  tiiem  into  their  most  secret  and  remote  haunts,  and  that  Orkney, 
and  probably  Shetland  also,  were  bedewed  with  Saxon  blood : 

<<         I  >•  Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 

^         «  Orcades.'' 

Claud.  Cam.  De  8  Consul.  Hanorii. 

Thb  signal  chastisement  was  only  of  temporary  advantage.     The 
power  of  the  Gothic  tribes  still  gradually  increased,  and  when  the  de- 
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dining  govemment  of  Italy  was  obliged,  for  the  defence  of  its  own  im- 
mediate fhmtiers,  to  recall  its  troops  from  every  distant  province,  a  Saxon 
sceptre  succeeded  to  the  Roman  eagle  in  the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 

Subsequent  to  the  visit  of  Theodosius  to  the  Orcades,  all  accounts 
of  this  Country,  from  the  testimony  of  Latin  authors,  are  found  to  cease ; 
and,  until  its  Scandinavian  history  commences,  the  vacancy  is  only  sup- 
plied by  Monkish  fables,  to  whidi  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  moment  to 
IMlvert 

By  ancient  Scandinavia,  from  which  country  the  prog^itors  of  the 
present  race  of  inhabitants  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  originally  de- 
rived, may  be  understood  the  territories  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  namely  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Finland.  An- 
tiquaries are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  Scandinavian  people  occupied  Ork- 
ney before  the  sixth  century;  founding  their  opinion  on  the  credited 
hintory  of  Columba,  the  Christian  Missionary,  who,  in  the  year  565,  met 
at  the  residence  of  BftiDEf ,  the  Pictish  Ejing,  a  Scandinavian  chief  of 
Orkney  *. 

We  have  at  length  endeavoured,  from  the  testimony  of  authentic  wri- 
ters, to  render  probable  the  supposition,  that  the  successive  colonists  of 
t>rkney  were  composed  of  Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  tribes.  But  it 
may  be  now  asked.  Are  we,  from  the  same  description  of  evidence,  entitled 
to  infer,  that  similar  tribes  Bucceeded  in  like  manner  to  the  possession  of 
the  contiguotis  idands  of  Shetland  ?  Certainly  not.  That  the  same  people 
who  inhabited  Orkney  might  have  passed  over  into  the  adjoining  islailds 
more  northerly  situated,  is  a  very  probable  drcumstance.  An  -encourage- 
ment is,  therefiwe,  gLvea  to  the  inquiry.  Whether  certain  ancient  relics  or 
monuments  generally  ascribed  to  the  Celtse,  Saxons,  or  early  Scandinavians, 
are  not  to  be  found  as  abundant  m  Orkney  as  in  Shetland  ?  This  inves- 
tigation will  be  prosecuted  in  the  course  of  our  itinerary. 

Such  are  the  few  occasional  glimpses  of  light  which  shed  their  dim  lus- 
lare  over  the  early  annals  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  rendering,  in  the  words 

P 


*  See  Chalmers's  Cdedania,  voL  i.  p.  S62. 
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of  Milton,  ''  darkness  visible.**    As  the  general  result,  hoxfe^rer,  of  thiisr 
research,  three  periods  in  the  history  of  these  islands  roay  he  kept  in  view. 

In  the  first  period,  vfhea^  Agomcola  visited  Orkney,  a  CeTtie  race 
very  probably  inhabited  the  country,  who  appears  to  have  completely  for- 
saken it  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  since  it  was  described  by  Soli* 
NUJ»  in  the  middle  of  the  thitd  century  as  a  <knnplete  dl^sart. 

In  the  second  period,  Orkney,  and  probably  Shetland  also»  were  infest- 
ed by  a  Gothic  tribe  of  SaxQu  rovers :  •  these  were  routed  A.  D.  368,  by 
Theodosius. 

In  the  third  period,  probably  at  or  before  the  sixth  century,  succeeded 
in  the  possession  of  these  islands  the  Scandinavians,  who  were  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Incidental  to  this  investigation,  we  may  now  advert  to  the  Roman  coins 
which  were  found  at  Dunrossness,  and  elsewhere  in  Shetland.  The  date 
of  one  of  them  is  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  or  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
Lieutenantship  of  the  intelligent  Lollius  Urbicus,  by  whom  North 
Britain  was  well  explored, — ^by  whom  new  roads  were  constructed,  new 
stations  were  fixed,  and  new  iters  were  settled.  Did  this  active  gover- 
nor, then,  explore  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Caledonia,  as  far  north  as  the 
Ultima  Thule,  which  was  seen  by  Agricola  from  the  shores  of  Ork- 
ney ?  Or  are  the  Roman  coins  found  in  Shetland,  to  be  rather  considered 
as  having  been  left  by  the  sddiers  of  Theodosius,  when  ob&cing  the 
Saxon  pirates  to  their  remotest  B^d  most  secret  haunts  ?  A  reply  to  these 
questions  must,  of  necessity,  be  die  vainest  of  conjectures*  Let  us,  there^ 
fore,  be  content  with  the  mere  indication  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  cer- 
tain vestiges  of  antiquity,  that  the  Roman  eagle  di4  <mce  condescend  to 
visit  the  distant  shores  of  ancient  Hialtlandia.  But  :iu  the  attempt  to 
speculate  on  the  occasion  of  these  visits,  a  heavy  cen^r^rh^ngs  fearfully 
over  the  head  of  the  too  daring  archeeologist.  **  As.  the  jSnal  ((ausQof  the 
"  principle  of  curiosity,"  say  certain  critics,  "  is  the  acquisition  of  know- 
''  ledge,  it  is  a  perversion  much  to  be  lamented,  that  it  ishould  m.  often  be 
''  found  to^sten  most  keenly  on  those  ol^ecfts,  about  whidhi  littb  or  no^ 
''  thing  can  foe  known.  A  mere  scrap  of  something,  between  knowledge 
^*  and  conjecture,  if  it  be  but  obtained  with  sufficient  difficulty,  appears 
''  far  more  valuable  to  persons  of  this  description,  than  abundance  of  real 
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''  infonnatibB,  if  easily  acquired,  and  if  as  easily  gained  by  others  ^s  them* 
^'  selves  V—aw  Note  V. 


QUENDAL  BAY. 

The  shores  of  Quendal  conclude  our  short  walk  from  the  landing-place 
whence  we  set  out  on  the  east  of  Dunrossness. 

Quendal  Bay  is  an  open  inlet  of  the  Sea,  extending  due  north  about 
two  miles  into  the  land;  from  the  surface  of  which  appear  a  few  small  holms, 
that  afford  a  pasture  for  cattle.  East  of  the  Bay,  and  at  the  head  of  it, 
dreary  tracts  of  blowing  sand  are  to  be  seen,  where  may  be  still  detected 
the  ruins  of  scattered  buildings,  that  have  long  since  yielded  to  the  remo- 
val of  the  light  sand  which  laid  bare  their  foundations.  Here  was  the 
ancient  estate  of  Brow,  worth,  before  it  was  destroyed,  S0OO  merks  a-year, 
nearly  equivalent  to  L.  200  Sterling,—- 4i  considerable  rental  for  Shetland 
fifty  or  fflxty  years  ago.  These  barren  sand-hills  are  agreeably  contrasted 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  with  the  gieen  verdure  of  Garthsness  and 
Quendal,  which  slope  gradually  towards  the  water's  edge,  whilst  the  re-* 
meter  cliffi  of  Fitfiel  Head,  or  the  white  m&untain,  towering  above  the 
whole,  majestically  close  the  perspective;  Qqeodal  forms  the  north-west 
dngle  of  the  bay,— ^^aracterised  by  a  neat  white  farm-house,  productive 
fields  of  com,  not  unwortliy  the  rich  district  of  the  Lotbians,— -while,  in 
the  same  direction,  signs  of  an  encreased  population  appear  in  the  nume- 
rous cottages  by  which  the  distant  landscape  is  diversified.  Nothing  is  in- 
deed wanting  but  a  few  trees  to  complete  this  picture  of  fertility ;  and  it 
is  contemplated  with  encreased  rdief  to  the  mind,  when  opposed  to  the 
depressing  sandy  desart  to  which  it  is  oontiguous.  So  abrupt,  indeed,  is 
the  transttion  from  the  excess  of  fecundity  to  complete  banenness,  that  the 
plain  line  oi  d^maceation  between  tibe  two  extremes,  mighty  in  days  of  dark 
supentitioii,  have  been  supposed  to  describe  the  exact,  site  over  which  some 
balefiil  ^U  had  heavily  hung,  so  as  to  blast  for  ever  the  producfeiTO  hopes  of 
the  huebandman*    The  inteoest  of  tlie  scene  is  not  a  UtUe  encreased,  when 
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*  See  flotation  fhm  the  Menthl^  Bevkw  in  Lwnncii^s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  155. 
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the  traveller  recalls  to  his  memory  the  events  of  ^'olden  time,"  with  whidi  the 
shores  of  Quendal  are  associated*  His  ima^nation  may  paint  ta  itself  the 
shipwrecked  crew  which  had  belonged  to  the  flag-ship  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada,  transported  from  the  fatal  rocks  of  Fair-Isle  in  a  small  trading  ves- 
sel, and  anchoring  in  the  bay  which  now  arrests  his  attention ; — ^in  com- 
pleting the  ideal  picture,  he  may  conceive  of  the  Commander  himself  in  the 
act  of  landing,  attired  in  the  costly  and  impodng  dress  of  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, followed  in  the  rear  by  the  remains  of  his  Vanished  soldiers^  whilst  to 
greet  their  arrival,  a  numerous  concourse  of  simple  islanders,  headed  by  the 
hospitable  Malcolm  Sinclair,  are  collected  on  the  beach,  expressing  in 
their  silent  countenances  the  mixed  feelings  of  awe  and  commiseration. 

Thus  engaged,  the  deep  tracts  of  sand  which  impede  the  course  of  the 
traveller  occasion  little  or  na  fiEttigue.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay,  the 
slight  remains  of  a  wall,  together  with  two  or  three  erect  menoments,  pro^ 
claim  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  Quendal,  which,  abovt  half  a  cen- 
tury |igo,  was  one  of  the  neatest  religious  edifices  in  the  country.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  blowing  sand  had  then  commenced,  and  whenever  the  wind 
came  from  the  sea,  the  sand  was  dislodged,  and  an  inundation  took  place, 
presenting  in  miniature  the  appearance  of  an  Arabian  desart.  Then 
might  the  pious  natives  of  Dunrossness  be  observed  in  their  weekly  pilgri- 
mage to  the  parish-kirk,  to  pursue  a  toilsome  peregrination  through  deep 
lodgements  of  sand,  overwhelmed,  at  the  same  time,  in  clouds  of  drifted 
particles  that  obscured  the  horizon,  through  which  horsemen  and  footmen 
were  dimly  descried  at  a  distance,  like  the  ghosts  of  Ossian  through  the  dun 
clouds  of  rocky  Morven.  Even  when  included  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  its  sanctuary  could  afford  little  shelter  from  the  general  pervasion 
of  the  sand-shower,  the  fine  ingredients  of  which  easily  insinnated  them- 
selves through  the  minutest  crannies,  and  were  diffused  over  all  the  pews  ^. 
At  length,  the  walls  were .  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  causes,  which,  in 
removing  the  sand  to  a  distance,  undermined  their  foundations ;  melan* 
choly  exposures,  at  the  same  time,  took  place  of  the  bodies  of  the  recent 
dead,  the  remembrance  of  which  event  is  still  perpetuated  by  numerous 
skulls  and  other  relics  of  mortality,  which  being  left  to  bleadi  upon  the 
sandy  plun,  have  acquired  a  whiteness  so  incomparable,  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  most  heedless  passenger.    The  erection  of  a  new 


*  Low's  MS.  Toor  through  Shedand/A.  D.  1774. 
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church  was  eventually  found  necessary,  in  a  rituation  secure  from  the  a- 
gency  of  similar  causes  of  destruction. 

The  monuments  of  the  old  kirk  of  Quendal  which  still  remain,  helong 
to  the  Scottish  &milies  of  Sinclair,  Stewart  and  Bruce,  which  settled 
in  Dunrossness  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  inscriptions  upon  them  are 
very  plain,  not  materially  differing  from  multitudes  of  a  similar  date,  to  be 
found  in  North  Britain,  where  they  were  doubtless  carved,  and  from  thence 
imported. 

The  white  farm-house  whidb,  with  its  fertile  corn-fields  and  pastures, 
so  enlivens  the  westerly  view  of  Q^endal,  is  tenanted  hy  Mr  Ogilvie,  to 
whose  hospitality,  whilst  remaining  in  this  country,  I  was  much  indebt- 
ed. This  gentleman  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fiuming-improvements  of 
North  Britain,  and  he  has  meritoriously  introduced  as  many  of  them  as 
were  applicable  to  the  more  uncertain  climate  of  the  British  Thule.  Tur- 
nips, bear  or  big,  dover  and  oats,  are  raised  in  regular  rotations.  He  has 
redaimed  some  part  of  the  sandy  waste,  immediately  contiguous  to  his 
farm,  by  planting  potatoes  upon  it,  which  were  not  taken  up  for  the  first 
year,  but  suffered  to  rot  among  the  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  tenacious  medium 
for  the  blowing-sand,  by  which  means,  in  a  subsequent  year,  it  was  rendered 
capable  of  yielding  a  crop  of  oats,  or  fit  for  the  reception  of  proper  grass 
seedi.  The  sand-inundations  of  Dunrossness  are,  however,  evidently  on 
the  dedine,  since  their  origin  was  less  referable  to  repeated  accumulations 
of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea  during  heavy  gales,  and  afterwards  disper- 
sed, than  to  the  existing  nature  of  the  subsoU  of  the  country,  which,  by 
improvident  removals  of  the  binding  herbage  that  had  long  restrained  its 
escape,  was  allowed  to  devastate  all  the  estates  to  which  it  was  blown  in  any 
considerable  quantity. 

Mr  Ooilvib's  excellent  management  of  his  farm  haa  had  a  powerful 
effect  among  the  smaller  tenants,  in  stimulating  them  to  similar  exertions. 
In  the  year  1818,  when  the  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Shetland  offered  to 
three  parishes  a  premium  for  sowing  turnips  all  the  competitors  were  of 
Dunrossness.  One  small  tenant  had  a  fifth  of  an  acre  of  good  turnips 
drilled,  and  very  well  cleaned ;  another  had  a  fiill  quarter  of  an  acre  co^ 
vered  in  the  same  manner,  the  ground  having  been  thrice  ploughed  over ; 
but  the  crop  of  the  third  competitor  failed.  Several  smaller  patches  of 
ground,  hdoafpng  to  individuals  who  had  not  contended  for  the  prise,  at- 
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tracted  the  partieular  attention  of  tiiie  Committee  vrho  adjudged  the 
rewards. 

The  numerous  cottages  occurring  iu  the  vioinity  of  Quendal  are  of  a 
better  con&truction  than  is  to  be  generally  found  in  Shetland,  although 
they  still  retain  much  of  their  andent  Sdmdinavian  diaracter.  The  old- 
.est  Shetland  dwellings  are  built  of  rude  stones,  with  a  cement  of  clay,  or 
they  are  still  more  coarsely  formed'  of  stones  and  clods.  After  the  wooden 
rafters  have  been  laid,  they  are  roofed  with  what  are  provincially  called 
^flaaSy  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  with  pones.  Flcuxs  sn-e  compact  T^etable 
layers,  consisting  of  the  short  fibres  of  rndBsy*  or  heathy  roots  dosely  inter- 
^voven  with  each  other.  The  removali  of  a  layer  of  this  description  from 
the  surface  of  dry  liioss  land,  is  never  aoeomplished  by  cutting,  but  by 
tearing  away ;  and  this  manual  operation  is  so  like  what  Dean  Swift,  in 
his  description  of  the  mode  of  collecting  Irish  seraws^  calls  ^  flayikg 
'^  off  the  green  suiface  of  the  ground^"  that  it  ia  probably  to  the  Scandi- 
navian word  flaa  or  flae^  we  must  look  for  the  etynmbgy  of  the  Shot* 
land  y^atdjlaas  *.  When  layars  e^Hposed  of  flaaa  axe  douUed,  they  are 
considered  to  be  impervious  to  rain,  and  iu  this  state  are  placed  upou  the 
rafters  of  the  houses.  It  has  been  also  remarked^  that^  instead  of  flaas, 
the  Shetlanders  frequently  substitute  what  they  call  pfmes.  These  last 
mentioned  materials  tom  roofing  are  nothing  more  than  swards  of  earth  cut 
very  thin,  upon  the  surfiice  of  vriuch  grows^  a  diort  grass^  They  diffi?r 
from  another  species  of  turf;  recognised  in  Shetland  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  Fails,  in  tiie  fdlowing  respect :  Fails  are  the  thickest 
portions  of  turf  tihat  are  cut,  being  used  for  the  construction  of  walls  and 
dikes :  Pones  have  always  a  covering  of  grass  ;  tiiey  axe  tliinner  l^an  fails, 
and  they  are  never  used  for  the  construction  of  dikes,  but  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  roofingf.    A  roof  farmed  of  thin  turfhas  hmg  been  considered  as 

*  See  Johnson's  Dictionary  for  the  word  Flay. 

t  Fails  is  said  to  be  a  Suio-Gothic  word^  signifyii^  a  swatid,  (solom  herbidtun).  The 
derivatioii  of  Ponet  is  obscure :  itdoesnot  occur  in  Dr  Jamibson's  £tymoiogicidDictraiiaarj; 
but  this  learned  antiquary  defines  a  JPomer  (Q^  dealer  in  Poins  or  P<mesf)  to  be  ^'  one  who 
*'  gains  a  livelihood  by  digging  feal,  divoU  or  day,  and  selling  them  for  covering  htmsv 
**  and  Other  purposes.**  It  is  needless  to  observe^  lli&t  the  true  Shetland  or  Scandinavian 
word  JV^can  seaveely  be  oonibiinded  with  the  Scotdi  Flaw  or  Fhwpcat,  as  described 
bj  Dr  Jam IBSON,  the  distinction  between  them  bang  so  very  evident 
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the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  cottage.  Bishop  Pontop- 
MDAN  says,  that  the  Norwegian  peasants  lay  over  the  rafters  of  their 
dwellings  the  sappy  hark  of  hirch  trees,  which  they  cover  again  with  turf 
three  or  four  inches  in  width.  Prohahly,  then,  in  a  country  destitute  of 
wood,  like  Shetland,  the  natives  might  have  heen  first  induced,  in  the  place 
of  a  supply  of  other  materiaJs  for  roofing,  to  have  adopted  the  Scotch  me- 
thod of  thatching ;  but  they  appear  to  have  still  retained  Chd  use  of  pones  or 
flaas,  since  over  these  they  lay  the  straw,  and  afterwards  secure  the  whole 

with  sifmnonds  or  bands  formed  also  of  straw.    In  most  of  the  Shet^ 

• 

land  tottages  the  fire-place  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  smoke 
aaeends  through  a  large  aperture  in  the  roof,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the 
hovels  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Windows  are  become  much  more  gene- 
ral thmi  they  were  some  years  ago ;  for,  among  some  of  the  oldest  habita- 
tions, no  other  light  is  received  than  through  the  aperture  which  allows  an 
egress  to  the  smoke.  To  this  opening  is  given  the  Scottish  name  of  lumb, 
but  in  the  obsolete  language  of  Shetland,  it  was  called  the  livra^ — a  word 
resefnUing  the  ancient  liuren  or  light'^hole  of  the  Norwegians.  Yet  many 
old  Shetland  houses  are  not  destitute  of  that  notable  improvement  of  do- 
mestic architecture  known  by  the  name  of  chimney ;  for  by  the  Scandina- 
viana  its  invention  w«is  ascribed  to  royalty  itself,  which  had  previously  con- 
descended to  hold  its  courts  within  t^e  sable,  fuliginous  waUs  of  Rog- 
Staieme,  or  smoke  rooms.  It  is  recorded  in  Norwegian  annals,  that  so 
early  as  the  eleventh  century.  King  Olxjf  Kyure  was  the  first  who  re- 
moved fire-places  from  the  middle  of  rooms,  and  ordered  chimneys  and  stoves 
to  be  erected  *.  'The  byr^  or  cow-house  generally  adjoins  the  dwelling, 
and  is  firequently  entered  by  a  common  door,  that  introduces  the  stranger 
first  to  the  cattle,  and  afterwards  to  the  apartment  ^devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  family.  In  most  of  the  Shetland  habitations  a  partition  of  turf  runs 
across  the  room,  which  is  occasionally  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  house, 
being  intended  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up  victuals  as  for  a  sepa- 
rate dormitory.  But  generally  the  beds,  which  consist  of  a  few  coarse  blan- 
kets or  straw,  are  placed  in  any  convenient  angle  of  the  cottage.  One  or  two 
cmnbrous  wooden  (^airs,  dei»gned  for  the  heads  of  the  family,  with  the  ad- 


f 


^  See  Pontofpidan's  ''  History  of  Norway^  Tmniktian,'*  voL  iL  p.  27S« 
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dition  of  a  few  benches,  constitute  the  heavy  part  of  the  furniture. — Such 
is  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  cottage  of  Shetland ;  but  in  the  vidnity  of 
Quendali  dwellings  of  this  kind  are  more  rarely  found  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  the  antiquary  will  be  often  chagrined  in  observing 
such  provoking  modem  improvements  as  slate  rooft,  regular  windows,  and 
detached  cow-houses,  all  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  country 
by  that  foe  to  archaH)logical  sources  of  pleasure,  ever  stimulating  to  innova- 
tion,— a  sense  and  desire  of  encreased  comfort.  Quitting,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  the  habitations  of  the  Shetland  peasants,  we  may  briefly  glance 
at  the  numerous  rude  dikes  which  are  constructed  around  them  i^these 
observe  great  irregularity  in  their  direction,  sometimes  indosing  only  one 
cottage,  and  sometimes  uniting  many  which  are  distant  from  each  other. 

Such  are  the  general  remarks,  that  may  suffice  &r  the  present,  regard- 
ing the  humble  dwellings  of  these  inlanders :  ample  opportunities  will  be 
afforded  in  the  course  of  this  itinerary,  for  examining  more  in  detail  their 
rural  economy.  Our  attention  may  now  be  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  Shetland  cottages  to  the  inhabitants  within  them,  whose  general  phy« 
siognomy  may  by  this  time  have  become  suffidently  familiar  to  us. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are  rarely  very  tall;  they  are  of  the  middle 
dze,  remarkably  well  proportioned,  light  and  nimble.  It  is  true,  that  all 
these  characters  are  less  observable  among  the  females  of  the  country ;  fi)r 
the  male  sex,  in  relinquishing  most  spedes  of  domestic  drudgery  for  the 
adventurous  occupation  of  fishing,  cause  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of 
labour,  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  a  delicate  and  symmetrical  form,  to  de- 
volve upon  the  poor  females.  The  features  of  the  Shetlanders  are  rather 
small,  and  have  nothing  of  the  harshness  that  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
-many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  provindals  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  some 
of  the  lowland  districts  of  Scotland.  The  constitutional  temperament  of 
the  Scandinavians  is  generally  conceived  to  be  sanguine,  and  since  its  cha- 
racteristics are  supposed  to  consist  in  a  florid  complexion,  a  smooth  skin 
and  hair  brown,  white,  or  slightly  auburn,  the  natives  of  Shetland  give  sa- 
tisfiEUstory  tokens  of  their  national  descent.  The  elder  Liknjeus's  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Northern  Europeans  well  applies  to  them :  '*  Gothi  coipore 
**  proceriore,  capillis  albidis  rectis,  oculorutn  iridibus  dnerecMXsrulescenti^ 
f'  bus.**    But  Frindpal  Gordon  detected  a  peculiarity  among  the  6can« 
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natives  of  Orkney^  who  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  Shetknd, 
that  is  too  curious  to  pass  unnoticed,  since  it  must  have  wholly  escaped  the 
penetrating  ghince  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist.    This  antiquary  dis- 
covered that  there  was  not  a  hmnan  eye  to  he  found  in  Orkney  that  was 
not  of  the  colour  of  sea-green.    These  are  his  words :  '^  The  inhabitants  are 
genendly  strong-bodied,  and  remarkable  for  the  flava  canaries,  and  the 
oculi  csesii,  assigned  by  Tacitus  as  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Grerman  na- 
tions.   That  sea-green  colour  of  the  eye,  which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word  c(Bsii,  is  so  common  in  Orkney,  that  /  never  met  with  any 
person  whose  eyes  were  of  a  different  colour  *."    This  is  a  sweeping 
assertion,  that  ought  to  go  far  towards  removing  the  scepticism  of  a  French 
writer.  Monsieur  Le  Grand,  who^  being  as  little  aware  of  the  modem  ex- 
istence of  green  eyes,  as  that  they  were  familiar  marks  of  discrimination 
among  the  ancients,  endeavoured  to  amend  the  reading  of  the  **  yeux 
'uerSf^  or  green  eyes  of  the  early  French  poets,  by  converting  them,  with 
a  slight  change  of  one  or  two  vowels,  into  **  yeux  vairs^  or  grey  eyes. 
Hanmer  also,  equally  uninformed,  proposed,  by  the  substitution  of  a 
letter,  to  change  the  ''  green  eye''  of  Juliet,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
typographical  error,  into  a  ^*  keen  eye  f /' 

But  Mr  Francis  Douce,  in  objecting  to  such  overstrained  altera- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  text,  has  pointed  out  the  ancient  familiarity  of 
the  expression,  by  directing  the  attention  to  the  ^  oculi  herhei^  alluded  to 
by  Plautus  J,  to  "  the  great  eyes  with  h  green  circle,"  which  Lend  Ba- 
con afiSrmed  to  be  significant  of  long  life ;  and  to  a  Treatise  of  Villa 
Real,  a  Portuguese,  who  selected  '*  Green  eyes"  for  his  theme,  in  which 

Q 


*  Journey  to  the  Orkney  Isboidg,  by  Prindpel  Gordon  of  the  Scots  College  of  Paris^ 
Tran$acium$  <^ihe  ScaUiih  Antiquaries,  vol.  L  p.  S56. 

t  '*  Nurse.    — — — — ^—  an  eagle^  Madam^ 
*'  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fiiir  an  eye." 

Romeo  and  Julist^  Act  liL  Scene  v. 

X  "  Qui  hie  est  homo 
*'  Cum  collatiyo  ventre,  atque  oculis  herbeis  ?" 

CuRcuLio  of  Plautus. 
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they  were  most  marvellously  lauded.  This  able  commentator  of  Shakes- 
peare then  arrives  at  the  conclusion.  That  it  is  certain  green  eyes  "w&ce 
found  among  the  ancietiis,  though  there  is  a  scarcity,  if  not  total  absencey 
of  such  visual  organs  in  modern  times ; — adding,  with  a  sneer,  ^'  For  this 
"  let  naturalists  account,  if  they  can  ^T  Surely  Mr  Douce  could  not  have 
been  acquainted  with  Principal  Gordon's  surprising  discovery  in  Orkney, 
that  a  British' province  was  entirely  peopled  with  green^ed  natives !  It 
is  true,  that  the  residents  of  these  islands  may  be  vdlliiig  to  confess  to  any 
description  of  eyes  rather  than  the  **  oculi  Cassii''  of  TacitIts  ;  and  it  will 
be  no  wonder,  if,  by  these  itidividuals,  a  suspicion  may  arise  of  some  de&ct 
in  the  learned  travellers  own  vision,  whereby  die  blue,  black  oi  h^zel  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  have  been  transmuted  nn to  the  outr^  tint  of  sea-green  f. 
If  such  an  affection  there  really  be,  it  must  have  frequently  attacked  the 
scholars  of  **  olden  times,''  being  perpetuated  at  the  present  day  among  a 
few  modern  antiquaries.  Its  symptoms  must  have  been  analogous  to 
those  which  a  celjebriited  natural  philosopher  recently  detected  in  his  own 
sight ;  the  tint  of  pink  Wng  found  to  impress  the  retina  like  the  sensa* 
tion  of  sky-blue,  and  the  Colour  of  red  sealingrwax  like  that  of  a  green 
field.  If  any  disease,  then,  can  be  well  made  out,  capable  of  imparting  to 
a  scientific  mind  the  illusion  of  a  green-eyed  race  of  Scandinavians  dwell- 
ing in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  British  Isles,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in 
Nosological  Systems,  under  t)ie  iiame  of  the  Paropsis  Archjeologica. 
Certes,  there  must  hk  some  distemper,  the  bane  of  learned  derks, 

<<  ■    ■>■■"'  which  o'^er  the  realms  of  sense, 

<^  Oft  spreads  that  murky,  antiquarian  doud, 
^^  Which  blots  out  truth,  eclipses  evidence, 

^  And  taste  and  judgment  veils  in  sable  doud.** 

CHATTBaTiOii'^s  <<  EjpisteUe  to  Dodaure  Myllbb^ 


*  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakespsare^  yo}.  iL  p.  193. 

t  In  a  marginal  postil,  iqppcnded  to  Prindpal  Gordon's  Journey  to  Orkney,  now  be- 
fore me^  are  the  follondng  observations^  written  bj  a  gentleman^  a  native  of  these  isles. 
**  Bladc^  blue^  and  hazel  eyes^  are  to  be  met  with  in  Orkney  as  elsewhere;  the  eyes  of 
^'  the  natives  are,  tn  indhi  amf  colour  hui  green." 
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The  dress  of  the  Shetland  peasants  differs  little  from  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea^coast  of  Scotland.  To  men  whose  chief  occupation  is  fish- 
ing, the  common  sailor's  jacket  is  a  favourite  attire.  The  red  cap,  which 
is  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  master  of  a  family,  merits  particular  atten- 
tion. It  is  made  of  worsted,  somewhat  resembling  in  form  a  common 
double  night-cap,  but  inuoh  larger,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point, 
whilst  it  hangs  down  the  back,  after  the  fashion  of  the  head-dress  of  a 
Grerman  hussar.  It  is  also .  dyed  with  numerous  colours.  Frequently 
the  meii  wear  on  their  feei  rivlins,  which  are  a  sort  of  sandals,  made  of 
untanned  seal-skin,  being  worn  with  the  hair-side  outwards  and  laced  on 
the  ibot  with  strings  or  thongs  of  leather.  Their  lightness  is  particularly 
adapted  for  tramping  with  velocity  over  the  soft  heaths  or  scattholds  of  the 
country.  The  dre^  of  the  women  merits  little  attention,  since  it  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  fiishion  of  the  Scotch  peasantry.  The 
woollens  which  toe  wonl  cfte  generally  impcnrted  from  Linncashire  or  York- 
shire, whilie  some  few  are  the  manufacture  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  lingered  suffidently  long  among  the  cottages  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Quendal ;  for,  as  the  Bard  of  Morven .  would  intimate  to  us, — 
Night  comes  rolling  down,  and  wreaths  of  mist  b^in  to  robe  the  white 
cliffs  of  Fitfiel. — ^The  annunciation  of  a  fine  Shetland  evening  is  always 
expressed  by  numerous  boats  covering  the  surface  of  the  bay,  the  crews  of 
which  are  engaged  in  angling  for  the  small  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  or  Gadus 
carbonarius.  These  swarm  in  myriads  within  the  nnmeroos  creeks  and 
sounds  of  the  Shetland  Archipelago.  They  first  appear  it,  May,  scarcely 
more  than  an  inch  long,  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  but  gradual- 
ly encrease  as  the  summer  season  advances,  when  about  August  they  become 
very  abundant,  measuring  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  During  this 
time  the  firy  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sillocks  *.  About  the  month 
of  May  ensuing,  they  are  found  to  have  grown  from  8  to  15  inches,  ac- 
quiring during  this  period  of  their  growth  the  name  of  Piltocks  f .  Af- 
terwards they  thrive  very  fiist,  attaining  the  ordinary  size  of  the  cod-fish  ; 

Q2 


*  Known  at  Edinburgh,  (wys  Mr  Null,)  under  the  name  of  Podleys,  and  at  Scarbo- 
rough of  Part* 

t  SynommouB  inahibs  pollock,  of  the  Hebrides ;  the  f^cMock  o^Sutherland ;  the  cuddit 
of  the  Moray  Frith;  the  gngpodl^  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  bUld  of  Scarborough.    See 
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a  profitable  fishery  then  takes  place  of  them  in  deep  tideways,  under  the 
name  of  Sethes. 

Although  the  firy  of  the  coal-fish  firequent  all  parts  of  bays,  yet  the  fish- 
ermen have  informed  me,  that  their  favourite  resort  is  among  the  constant 
floods  and  eddies  which  occur  near  sunken  rocks  and  bars,  that  are  alter- 
nately covered  aad  laid  bare  by  the  waves.  The  fishery  for  Sillocks  or 
Filtocks  is,  therefore,  occasionally  fatal  to  the  more  adventurous  boats, 
which,  in  quest  of  them,  angle  in  such  perilous  situations.  But,  besides 
frequenting  tide-ways  and  currents  of  all  kinds,  these  small  fry  appear  to 
covet  the  security  of  thick  plantations  of  sea-ware,  within  the  shelter  of 
which  they  are  protected  firom  the  keen  look-out  of  their  natural  enemies 
of  the  feathered  race. 

There  is,  probably,  no  sight  more  impressive  to  the  stranger  who  first 
visits  the  shores  of  Shetland,  than  to  observe,  on  a  serene  day,  when  the 
waters  are  perfectly  transparent  and  undisturbed,  the  multitudes  of  busy 
shoals,  wholly  consisting  of  the  firy  of  the  coal-fish,  that  Nature's  {idl  and 
unsparing  hand  has  directed  to  every  harbour  and  inlet  *. 


Neill'8  Tour,  p.  209*  The  pQtock  of  Shetland  is  the  hOh  of  Orkney,  which  the  fol- 
lowmg  year  is  distbguiahed  in  the  ktter  place  by  the  name  of  harbmet,  or  two  year-old 
kuths,  but  they  are  large  and  coarse,  and  not  much  sought  after.  Acquiring  their  great- 
est bulk,  they  are  called  Sdhu.  Low's  Fauna  Orcadams,  p.  194.  Mr  Nbill  remarks, 
that  the  full  grown  fidli  ia  also  in  different  places  termed  a  &y,  a  gny  Ung,  a  grtg  lord, 
&c.  M.  Noel  db  la  Morinierb,  InqpectoovGcneral  of  the  French  Fisheries,  observes, 
that  the  name  Sey  or  Sethe  ia  frequently  given  by  Scandinavian  fishermen  to  the  fiill 
grown  Gadus  virens. 

*  Gawin  Douglas,  the  beautiful  early  Poet  of  Scotland,  has  described  a  scene  some* 
what  similar. 

**  For  to  behold  it  was  a  gloire*  to  see 

"  The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea, 

''  The  soft  seas6n,  the  firmament  serene, 

"  The  loan  t  illumin'd  air,  and^rth  amene  ^, 

"  The  silver-scaled  fishes  on  the  grit, 

"  Oerthwart  dear  streams  sprinkUland  \\  for  the  heat ; 

*'  With  finnis  shinand  brown  as  cinnabar, 

^'  And  chiasel  tailis  stirrand  here  and  there." 


Gkay.  f  Cs]n>  t  ^teitat  plaiiu  |  Dartlog  with  a  tremdons  aaoUoiu 
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As  the  evening  advances,  innumerable  boats  are  launched,  crowding 
the  surfiice  of  the  bays,  and  filled  with  hardy  natives  of  all  ages.  The 
fisherman  is  seated  in  his  light  skiff,  with  an  angling  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
a  supply  of  boiled  limpets  near  him,  intended  for  bait.  A  few  of  these  are 
carefully  stored  in  his  mouth,  for  immediate  use.  The  baited  line  is 
thrown  into  the  water,  aud  a  fish  is  almost  instantaneously  brought  up. 
The  finny  captive  is  then  secured ;  and  while  one  hand  is  devoted  to  wield- 
ing the  rod,  another  is  used  for  carrying  the  hook  to  the  mouth,  where  a 
firesh  bait  is  ready  for  it,  in  the  application  of  which  the  fingers  are  as- 
sisted by  the  lips.  The  same  manual  and  labial  routine  goes  on  with  re- 
markable adroitness  and  celerity,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  sillocks  are  se- 
cured for  the  fisherman's  repast.  But,  in  any  season  of  the  year  the  limpet 
bait  may  be  superseded  by  the  more  alluring  temptation  of  an  artificial  fly. 
The  rod  and  line  are  then  handled  with  a  dexterity  not  unworthy  the  fresh- 
water talents  of  a  Walton  or  a  Cotton  *.  Frequently,  also,  instead  of 
launching  his  light  yawl  on  the  ruffled  surface  of  the  bay,  a  small  basket  is 
strung  across  the  shoulders,  and  securely  on  shore, 

'^  Some  rock  the  fisher  dunbs,  whose  hanging  brow 
<^  Threatens  the  waves  that  lash  its  base  below. 
^^  A  slender  twig  his  trembling  hand  extends, 
"  The  waving  horse-hair  from  the  top  descends ; 
^  Its  firaud  immerst  with  equal  joys  elate, 
^  The  shoals  pursue,  and  snatch  the  lurking  fate.  +. 


*  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  ''  brothers  of  the  angle/'  as  Isaac  Walton  calls  his 
companions,  to  learn  that  the  Shetland  fij,  to  which  Sillocks  rise,  is  rarely  intended  to  re- 
present any  particular  species  observed  in  Nature.  The  Shetlander  assures  us  confidently, 
that  two  wings  are  necessary  for  the  insect,-— the  fish  distinguishing  nothing  more.  The 
inference  is,  that  there  is  an  intellectual  gradation  among  the  finny  tribe,  and  that  the 
fry  of  the  coal-fish  are  not  so  clear-sighted  as  the  more  wary  and  knowing  inhabitants  of  pel- 
lucid trout-streams.  For  the  construction  of  the  bait,  the  white  feather  of  the  common 
gull,  or  of  the  goose,  is  sometimes  used.  But  the  fibres  of  the  tail  or  back  fin  of  thedog- 
fish,  which,  when  cleaned,  shines  like  silver,  is  preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  material, 
being  considered  by  the  fishermen  as  particularly  enticing.  The  fiy  is  attached  to  a]  white 
hair  Hne,  and  when  this  cannot  be  procured,  to  a  brass  wire. 

t  Translatim  of  Oppian's  Halieutick^,  by  Jomes,  &c.  p.  13S.    Oxford,  1722. 
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So  easily  are  captures  made  of  these  small  fry,  that  whilst  active  man- 
hood is  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  more  laborious  occupations  of  the  deep 
water  fishery,  or  to  navigate  the  Greenland  Seas,  it  is  to  the  sinewless  arm 
of  youth,  or  to  the  relaxed  fibres  of  old  age,  that  the  light  tiksk  is  re- 
signed of  wielding  the  sillock-rod. 

The  lavish  abundance  in  which  the  fry  of  the  ooal-fish  visit  the  inlets  of 
Shetland,  afford  sufficient  matter  for  contemplation  to  the  reflecting  mind. 
Among  islands,  the  severe  climate  of  which  is  too  often  fatal  to  the  la- 
bours of  husbandry, — where  the  reduced  rate  of  labour,  resulting  from 
the  debased  political  state  o^  the  country,  precludes  the  purchase  of  meal  at 
a  cost  much  above  the  usual  price  in  commerdal  districts, — ^under  such  cir- 
cumstances, what  is  there,  that  can  possibly  render  a  few  insulated  rocks 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  souls  ?  The  re- 
ply is  not  difficult.    That  kind  Providence, 


<( 


who  pours  his  bounties  forth 


^<  With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawihg  hand, 
^  Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable,^ 

has  not  neglected  the  obscure  shores  of  Hialtlandia.  Amidst  the  occa- 
sional visitations  of  famine,  the  severity  of  which  overwhelms  in  despair  the 
commercial  population  of  the  South,  prompting  to  every  act  of  civil  insubor- 
dination, the  Shetlander  has  only  to  launch  his  skiff  on  the  waters  which 
glide  past  his  own  dwelling,  and  he  finds  that  a  bounteous  supply  of  food 
awaits  him  at  his  very  door.  A  late  visitor  of  this  country,  whose  anxious 
inquiries  into  thejcondition  of  the  lower  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  were 
creditable  to  his  humanity,  has  related^  that  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  when 
many  of  the  natives  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  oatmeal  for  five 
months,  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish  formed  the  breakfast, — the  dinner, — and  the 
supper  of  the  Shetland  peasant  *.   Beand,  the  honest  Scottish  Missionary, 


•  t< 


In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  when  scarcity  prevailed  in  Shetland  to  a  inoit  dit* 
tressM  degree^  till  partly  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  Government,  th^se  piltocks,  or  eosl^ 
fish,  formed  the  prindpid  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  £ven  in  September  1804^  when, 
in  some  of  the  meanest  cottages,  I  inquired  what  they  had  generally.  foi:  bteakfastP  They 
answered,  *'  Piltocks."  What  for  dinner  ?  ''  PQtocks  and  cabbage."  What  for  supper? 
^*  Piltocks."    Some  of  them  declared  they  had  not  tasted  bread  for  five  months.** 

Null's  ''  Tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  p.  92. 
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recorded  about  a  century  ago,  a  siimlar  fiust,  upon  which  he  has  ooumiented 
in  an  inimitable  strain  of  simple  and  unaffected  piety.  ^  In  the  late  years 
of  great  scarcity,"  he  remarked,  **  the  poorer  people  lived  upon  this  fish 
almost  as  their  only  food,  they  not  enjoying  a  crumb  of  bread  for  many 
"  weeks.  So  our  €k)OD  Gob,  on  the  shutting  up  of  one  door,  opened 
"  another,  in  his  holy  and  wise  providence,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.*' 
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NOTE  I.  Page  86. 

IN  my  statanent  of  the  latttude  and  kn^tude  of  Shetland,  \  have  been  in 
some  degtee  guided  by  the  remarks  of  Mr  Abbowbmith,  in  his  Memoir  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  Map  of  Shetland,  by  the  lo9agitude  of  Breasay  Island  which 
is  ffYea  \a  Captain  Boss's  voyage  to  Ba6Bn*s  Bay,  and  by  the  latituda  and  loQgitiide 
of  Balta  Soun(),  which  were  aocur^lely  determined  when  observalions  were  made  in 
Shetland  on  the  Seconds  Pendulum.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  proper  diartof  the 
country,  aanctioned  by  Government^  will  be  soon  published,  when  the  errors,  whidr 
have  been  frequently  xhade.  in  determining  its  situation  will  be  rectified. 


NOTE  11.  Page  8& 

•  •.    "     ' 

Fair-Isl^u        ; 

This  i^  the  only  isle  of  Shetland,  which,  from  its  little  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  group,  and  from  its  remoteness,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  complete  my  account  of  Shetland,  I  must  be  indebted  for  informal 
tion  regarding  Fair-isle  to  the  testimony  of  other  viators.  * 

Fair-Isle,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  S.  SW.  of  Dunrossness,  has  been  sta- 
ted to  be  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  quarters  in  breadth.  A  veiy  in- 
telligent naturaUst,  Dr  Flsm|xo^  who  vi«ted  this  island  in  the  year  1808,  fo^nd  that 
it  conasted  chiefly  of  sandstone.     He  remarked,  that  ^^  in  a  mineral  predpce  of  this 
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rock,  upwards  of  300  feet  in  height  to  the  northwaprd  cf  Naversgill,  and  directly  ex- 
posed  to  the  westward  ocefui,  is  a  Y&n  of  copper.  It  intersects  the  strata  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  its  line  of  bearing  is  nearly  from  north  to  south.  Both 
sides  of  the  vein  seem  to  be  composed  of  greenstcme.  Between  these  layers  of  green- 
stone, and  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  there  is  a  stratum  of  soil  decomposed  rock,  om- 
taining  much  clay,  and  fragments  of  compact  heavy-spar.  The  principal  ore  is  the 
copper-glance,  or  vitredus  copper-ore.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  copper-green, 
and  malachite  disseminated  through  the  copper-glance.  The  vein  of  ore  appeared 
to  be  only  about  six  inches  in  breadth.''^  Dr  Fleming  again  observes,  that  since 
copper-glance  is  known  to  afford  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metal,  it  is  an  object  o( 
considerable  importance  to  ascertain  the  true  size  and  extent  of  this  vein  *. 


The  following  account  of  Fair-Isle,  is  an  abstract  from  a  MS.  Journal,  in  my 
possession,  of  a  Mr  James  Robertson,  (I  believe  of  Edinburgh,)  who,  about  the 
year  1770,  viated  this  place.  ^^  Fair-Isle  rises  in  three  high  lands,  known  by  the 
<^  following  names :  The  Coasthill  to  the  north-west,  Sheepcraig  to  the  south-east, 
^^  and  Settemess  to  the  north-east.  The  whole  island  is  naturally  fenced  with  per- 
^^  pendicular  rocks,  except  on  the  north-east  end,  where  there  are  two  bays,  where 
^^  boats  can  conveniently  land  ;  the  one  on  the  north  side,  being  a  tolerable  harbour 
^^  for  vessels  not  exceeding  60  tons.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  two  or 
<<  three  only  can  lie  here  with  safety.  The  anchoring  ground  is  in  the  inside  of  a 
<<  small  rock  called  the  Stocky  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entry.  Ships 
<^  always  go  in  and  out  by  the  west  side  of  that  rock ;  and  if  it  chance  to  blow  hard 
<<  from  the  north,  which  leads  straight  into  the  harbour,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
^<  fast  a  rope  to  a  stake,  and  ride  under  its  lee.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
'^  170.  The  men  are  employed  in  catching  fish,  which  they  salt  and  sell  to  thdr 
^^  landlord.  The  Women  knit  stockings  and  gloves,  or  spin  lint  and  woollen  yam. 
^<  The  natives  speak  the  English  language  with  the  Norse  accent  Thar  food  is 
^<  mostly  milk,  fish,  wild-fowl  and  wild-fowl  eggs,  which  they  take  from  among  the 
^<  precipices,  by  climbing,  or  going  down  the  rocks  by  the  assistance  of  a  rope.*" 

In  the  next  place,  Mr  Shiureff,  who  in  his  Survey  of  Shetland  in  the  year  1806, 
visited  Fair-Isle  in  company  with  Dr  Fleming,  remarks,  that  the  arable  land  is  Situa- 
ted on  the  south-east  ade,  and  is  of  moderate  fertility.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meadow, 
tolerably  productive  of  herbage.  The  high  grounds  are  in  general  grassy,  and  yield 
tolerable  pasture  for  the  sheep  and  little  horses.  The  latter  are  kept  solely  for  carry- 
ing home  peat,  which  is  dug  in  a  vale  towards  the  north  end  of  the  island.     The  inha- 


*  Dr  Fleming'^s  Report  in  Sherriff's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Shetland,  p.  128. 
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bitants  depend  much  upon  fishing,  and  catdi  annually  about  30,000  cod  and  coal- 
fish,  with  a  few  ling  and  tusk  *. 

Bbakd,  in  1701,  fi^und  about  ten  or  twelve  families  in  the  island,  but  he  ob- 
served, that  the  small-pox  had  swept  away  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  -|-. 

In  Sir  Robert  Sibbald^s  time,  the  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  baldness,  in- 
duced no  ^doubt  by  Tinea  capids.  It  was  a  ocmunon  expression  when  speaking  of 
these  islanders,  to  say.  That  there  was  not  a  hair  between  them  and  heaven  J. 

In  1700,  Fair-Isle  was  united  to  the  parish  of  Dunrossness,  the  minister  of  which 
remained  with  them  annually  for  six  weeks.  There  was  also  a  Bttle  church,  with 
a  person  appointed  evefy  Sabbath-day  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  was  said  to  be 
regularly  and  orderiy  attended.  ^^  And  it  is  worth  the  marking,^  adds  Sir  Robert 
SiBBALB,  <^  that  fornication,  and  other  such  escapes,  (frequent  in  other  places),  are 
very  rare  here.*"  But,  more  lately,  the  Islands  of  Foula,  Fair-Isle,  and  the  Skerries, 
were  imited  in  a  separate  ministry  under  one  clergyman.  From  the  remoteness  of 
these  places  from  each  other,  this  was  found  an  inconvenient  arrangement  Fair-Isle 
was  therefore  again  attached  to  Dunrossness.  Divine  service  is  now  performed  by  a. 
schoolmaster,  and  the  island  is  visited  by  the  minister  annually  for  a  week  only. 

It.may  be  lastly  observed,  that  Fair-Isle  is  celebrated  for  the  immense  number  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  which  abound  on  its  rocks.  Mr  Bcllock  of  London  visited  this 
island  a  few  years  ago,  and  added  some  rare  specimens  of  birds  to  hb  museum.  In 
Brandos  time,  A.  D«  1700,  Fair-Isle  was  noted  for  hawks,  affirmed  to  be  the  best  in 
Britain.  These  feathered  marauders  were  said  to  have  viritad  Orkney  and  Shetland 
for  their  f>rey,  carrying  away  from  the  former  place  moor-fowls,  and  flying  with  them 
over  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  sea,  to  bring  them  to  their  nests. 


NOTE  III.  Page  89. 

Traditiokart  Narrative  of  the  Duke  de  Medina^s  Shipwreck,  Commander 

OF  the  Spanish  Armada,  A.  D.  1588. 

The  Duke  de  Medina,  who  figures  away  so  admirably  in  the  Shetland  tradition, 
is  described  after  the  following  manner  by  Strada,  the  Jesiut :  ^^  Igitur  Alphon- 
suM  Peresium  Gusmanum,  Medinae  Sidonise  Ducem,  militise  quidem  baud  ita  peri- 
tum  sed  clarum  genere  divitiisque  per  Hispanise  regna  prsepoUentem,  pro  Sancta- 
crucio  rex  substituit,  classe  non  aspernante,  ferreo  Duci  aureum  suffectum  :  quod  et 


*  SRuiipr*t  Agricnltiiral  Sunrejr  of  Shetland,  p.  7. 

f  Bkakd*8  Brief  Description  of  Orkney  and  Zetland ;  Edinburgh,  1701. 

i.  Sir  RoBBar  Sib»ax.]»*s  Description  of  Zetland,  foL  p.  25. 
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primarii  milites  ampliorem  8ui  UBum  k  novo  inexpertoque  imperatore  tain  prcmit- 
terent:  et  reliqui  pecuniosum  Ducem  tanquam  obsidem  aodperait  stipeiidii  oon 
defuturi.'" 

It  is  proper  also  to  state,  that  on  exttmimng  Strada'^s  aocoust  of  the  disaster  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  I  had,  at  first  view,  conoeived  that  the  narrative  of  the  Jesuit 
was  fatal  to  the  auth^tidty  of  the  Zetland  tradition ;  since  he  mentions,  that  after 
the  tempest  of  the  Scottish  Seas,  the  Duke  was  driven  to  St  Andero  in  Spain.  These 
are  the  historian'^s  words :  *<  Medina  SruoNiA  Dux  ad  Sanctandreanum  veteris 
Castellae  portum  appulsus  cum  pauds  navibus,  iisque  sauciis  mutilatisque  et  vdut  in 
magno  naufragio  coUectis  male  coheerentibus  tabulis,  ut  erat  animo  seger  pariter  et 
corpore,  domum  permissu  regis,  curationis  causa  concesat  *.'**  An  attentive  exami- 
nation, however,  of  this  passage  may  shew,  that  nothing  more  might  have  been 
meant*  than  that  St  Andero  was  a  mere  rendezvous,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  to- 
gether the  dispersed  remains  c^  the  Armada.  To  this  port,  therefore,  the  Duke,  on 
being  landed  at  Dunkirk,  might  have  immediately  speeded,  where  the  purpose  £or 
which  he  chose  this  station  would  have  justified  Strada^s  general  narnudve.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  the  historian^s  object  to  inquire  into  personal  adventures,  but  into 
general  historical  events.  On  this  account,  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect,  that  the  Duke^s 
particular  hardships  at  Fair-Isle  would  appear  in  a  summary  view  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  tradition  of  Shetland,  besides  being  so  current  at  the  present 
day  as  to  have  afforded  me  much  of  the  matter  which  I  have  rdated,  was  collected 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  a  century  ago,  from  the  written  communication  of  Mr 
Umphrey,  a  descendant  of  die  worthy  Shetlander  who  landed  the  Duke  de  Medina 
at  Dunkirk.  Brakd,  in  1701,  recrived  the  tradition  **  from  an  old  gentlewomim,^ 
as  it  was  communicated  to  her  when  a  child,  by  the  country  people  who  saw  the 
Duke. 

In  page  90.  soipe  explanation  may  be  perhaps  required,  for  attributing  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  an  expres^on  usually  ascribed  to  King  James  of  Scotland.  Oldmixok,  for 
instance,  remarks,  "  That  the  Scots  nation  were  very  sensible  that  the  danger  whidi 
threatened  England  concerned  them  very  nearly ;  and  that,  as  King  James  said 
himself,  if  the  Spanish  enterprise  succeeded,  he  could  only  hope  for  the  fate  Polt- 
PHEMEs  menaced  Ulysses  with,  to  be  the  last  devoured.*"  Strada,  however,  in 
his  usual  eloquait  style,  gives  a  different  account  of  the  matter.  ^^  Non  cessabat  ilia 
[Elizabstha]  Uteris,  legationibusque  placare  juvenem  regem  [Jacobum],  et  com- 
munione  periculi  in  partes  attrahere,  subinde  admonens,  caveret  sibi  a  consiliis  His- 
panorum,  quibus  decretum  esset,  post  devictam  Angliam,  continent!  opera  Scotiam 
subjugare,  nee  majus  ab  Hispano  benefidum  Scoto  expectandum,  quam  quod  Ulyssi 


*  Famia&i  Staidji  Romanl,  ^  Soe.  Je«.  de  Bdlo  Bdgieo;  Dee.  60c.  Ed  lS4a,  p.  569. 
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promisoase  dicitur  Poltphexcts,  nempe  ut  ceteris  devorads^  ultimus  ipsfe  degfai. 
tiietur.^-— But  if  James  was  reluctant  in  embarking  in  the  Protestant  cause,  it  was 
evident  that  sudi  lukewarm  sentiments  prevailed  nowhere  in  Scotland  but  in  Holy- 
rood-House.  ^*  The  rumour  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada,**  says  an  old  author, 
**  being  blazed  abroad,  fervent  were  the  prayers  of  the  godly  in  Scotland,  powerful 
and  jnerdng  were  the  sermons  of  preachers,^  &c«  The  Spaniards  who  were  cast  away 
upon  the  Scottish  coasts,  are  also  said,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  ^<  have  begged 
from  door  to  door,  proclaiming  aloud  the  glory  of  God^s  justice  and  power.^ 


NOTE  IV.  p.  101.  BouAH  Aktiquitiss  fovtkd  at  Ddnbosskess. 

Mr  Ross,  (late  of  Lerwick,)  was  at  conaderable  pains  to  collect  aU  the  remains  of 
antiquity  whidi  fell  in  his  way,  that  were  found  in  Shetland.  In  his  possession  I  have 
seen,  am<Hig  other  coins,  a  copper  medaF,  bearing  the  inscr^tion  of  Ser.  Galba  Imp. 
Caes.  Aug. ;  another  of  Vespasian,  and  a  silver  coin  of  Tbajak.  Mr  Pennant, 
in  his  Arctic  Zoology,  has  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Reverend  Geobos 
Low,  that  a  medal  of  Vespasian  had  been  formerly  found  at  Dunrossness.  I  pos- 
sess a  note  to  the  same  effect  in  Mr  Low^s  handwriting.  '<  In  Dunrossness  parish 
was  some  time  ago  found  a  copper  medal  of  Vespasian,  the  reverse  Judaea  Victa. 
It  was  turned  up  in  plowing  the  ground.^ 

In  the  Plate  of  AntiquiUes  ^ven  in  the  Appendix,  marked  Fig.  2.  a  copper  me- 
dal found  in  Shetland,  bears  on  one  ride  the  name  of  L.  iBLius  CiS^AB,  and  on  the 
reverse  *^  Pannonise  Curia  A  £  L  ;^  in  whidi  Mhiv%  is  figured  as  receiving  from  a 
native  of  Pannonia  a  comucopise  and  a  household-^od.  Below  are  the  letters  S.  C. 
(aenatus  consulto.)  iBLius  was  the  Roman  whom  Adrian  in  lus  old  age  adopted  as 
his  successor,  bdng  better  known  by  the  name  which  he  bore  prior  to  his  elevation,*-— 
that  of  L.  AoBELins  Vebus.  He  was  created  Praetor,  and  sent  to  govern  the  pro- 
vince of  Pannonia,  in  which  employment  he  acquitted  himself  with  reputation.  He 
was  sprung  from  a  noble  family,  was  wdl  versed  in  most  branches  of  learmng,  par. 
ticularly  in  poetry,  and  is  described  as  preserving  a  dignified  manner  amidst  halnts 
of  extreme  dissipation.  His  constitution  was  weak  and  infirm,  and  he  didnot  live  to 
attain  the  high  dignity  which  was  intended  him  as  Adbian^s  successor.  JSee  Umr. 
Hist.  voL  XV.  p.  174.  to  17ft 


NOTE  V.  p.  111.  Eemaees  on  the  Babe  Pebiod  of  the  Histoby  of  Shetlanj). 

I  have  stated  that  it  is  imposrible  to  investigate  the  earliest  anmds  of  Shedand  to 
ihe  exdurion  of  those  of  Orkney.    In  giving  a  condse  view<xf  what  is  recorded  on 
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the  siubjeety  I  have.9^Qk)€4  much  of  die  apocryphal  matter  whidi  has  been  Collected 
OB  the  occa^on  by  Toj^f  jcub.  Apy  an^uary  who  may  possess  a  rel^i  for  the  occu* 
patbti.of  sifting^  tnith  frook  falsehood,  will  find  abundant  materials  |br  his  purpc^ 
in  BncHAKAii^s  Account  of  King  Belus  of  Orkn^jr,  in  the  information  of  Beds  and 
QoKTjpcius  that  Ci.AiJDi4rs  carneji  to  Borne  King  Gaius  of  Orkney  for  the  purpose  of 
gracing  his  triumph)  or  in  GEO^jraflr  9f  ^onmouth^s  assertion  that  King  Gunfasius 
of  the  Orkneya  p^d  a  tiibiite  to  King  AaTinra*  The  same  antiquary,  may  also, 
like  the  learned  Whixt.4EB&  in  hia  History  of  GtAi^x  TABauiN  of  Manchester, 
plunge  at  once  into  the  regions  of  pure  romance,  where,  in  ^^  La  Morte  d^ABTHUR,^ 
printed  by  Catitox,  he  will  find  '*  how  Lot,  Kynge  of  Lowthean  and  of  Orkney 
wedded  the  sister  of  Kyng  Abthcte  ;•— 4iow  Pellinobe  smote  hym  |(  grete  stroke 
thorow  the  helme  and  hede  unco  the  browes,  and  then  all  the  hooste  of  Orkney  fled 
for  the  deth  of  Kynge  Lot,  and  there  were  slayn  many  moders  sones.^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  dark  period  of  the  history  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  account  of  Claubics  having.  A*  D.  48,  added  Orkney  to  his 
government,  rests  on  the  Wthority  of  Eutbofiits  (hb.  ?•)  The  statement  is  not  cos* 
roborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  Roman  authcH^,  although  it  implies  the  comnkGOL 
belief,  that  about  the  Christian  Era  Orkney  was  inhiail^ted.  The  Narrative  (£  Eutbo* 
PIUS  is  indeed  directly  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  Tacitus,  who  affirms  that  Ae  Qb- 
cades  were  unknown  to  the  Homans  until  the  vidit  df  AcBicoLA.-^'See  Tagit0S,  in 
Vit.  Agbic*  c.  10. 
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SUlocks.'^I  neglected  to  state  in  page  1S2.  that  the  livers  of  the  sillocks  are  oon* 
varied  lo  an  important  use;  being^cdlected  in  a  tub,  they  are  boiled  for  oil,  while  the 
pveiplus  i^  sold,  <<  Thns,^  says  a  female  writer  of  Thule  (Miss  Gampbxll)  with  much 
e]oq^enQe,  *^  the  two  articles  mo^t  required  in  a  climate  like  tbat,of  Shetland,  have  been 
abundantly  provided  by .  the  eternal  and  ever^wise  Governor  of  the  Universe,— -these 
are  fire  and  light.  The  natives  have,  for  their  labour,  as  much  fuel  as  they  can  con« 
sume.  Whatever  wants  may  be  in  a  Zetland  hut,  there  is  seldom  or  never  a  good 
fire  wanting.  The  fish  which  they  catch,  almost  at  thdr  doors,  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  light  ^he  cold  and  darkness  of  their  long  winters  are  tfaua  merdfuUy 
robbed  of  their  terror ;  and  in  the  mud-walled  cottage  of  the  Zetlander,  the  provi^ 
d^noe^cf  God  is  as  conspicuous,  and  aa  surely  felt,  as  in  those  favoured  lands  which 
flow  with  xnilk  and  honey^  and  where  the  s^n  8hines4n  all  its  glory  .^ 
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or  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  ROCKS,  AS  THEY 
OCCUR  IN  A  SOUTH-EASTERLY  DISTRICT  OF  SHETLAND, 


EXTSKfilVO  7S0K 


THE  MOST  SOUTHERLY  SHORES  OP  DUNROSSNESS, 

TO 

LUNNA  NESS ; 

INCLUDIICG  ALSO  THE  ISLAlfDS  OF 

MOUSA,  BRESSAY,  NOSS,  WHALSEY,  THE  OUT^KERRIES,  &c. 

vJuB  Second  Iter  is  intended  to  ^ve  us  the  opportunity  of  exanunio^  the  geology 
of  a  ccMiaderable  ttact  of  country,  ext^iding  from  the  most  southerly  shores  of  Dun- 
rosvess,  as  far  north  as  Lunna  Ness,  induding  also  the  easterly  Islands  of  Mousa, 
Bressayi  Noss,  Gieenholm,  Whalsey,  the  Out-Skerries,  &c.  The  boundary  line  (^ 
this  district  extends  on  the  west  alcxig  the  side  of  the  Cliff-hills,  in  one  uniform 
direction  to  Scalloway,  when  it  is  continued  in  the  same  directicm  to  the  west  of  Lunna 
Ness  in  Yell  Sound,  Thb  tract  comprehends  a  space  on  the  Mainland  of  about. 
42  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  five  broad.  Bressay  is  about  four  miles  long  and 
three  broad ;  Whelsey  b  six  miles  long  and  two  broad.  The  rest  of  the  islands  are 
verydinvnutive. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that,  in  order  to  complete  a  delineation  of  the  form  ol 
the  various  mountiun-masses  of  Shetland,  we  shall  not  be  unfrequently  induced  to 
exanune  a  number  of  exposed  rocks  and  clusters  of  islets  which  appear  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  those  more  determinate  lines  of  boun- 
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dary  that  are  uninterrupted  by  inlets  of  tlie  sea.  This  mode  of  conducting  geologi- 
cal investigations  might,  in  a  country  less  remarkable  than  Shetland,  be  accounted 
fallible :  for  few  districts  of  the  globe  can  boast,  by  a  more  denuded  state  of  their 
rocks,  that  they  are  so  favourable  to  the  researches  of  the  geologist.  It  is,  surely, 
tJien,  as  allowable  to  continue  hypothetical  lines  of  boundary  from  one  rock  or  island 
to  another,  across  the  various  channels  of  the  Shetland  Ardiipelago,  as  over  deep  beds 
of  moss,  w^ich,  no  less  than  the  bottom  of  bays  or  sounds,  equally  defy  our  penetra- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  the  distribution  of  rocks  is  made  known  to  us  by  numerous 
well  exposed  rocks  or  holms  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  in  the  second  case, 
by  occasional  furrows,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  rains  or  mountain  torrents.  But, 
in  «very  example  of  this  kind,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  our  reasoning  on  the  distribution 
of  rocks  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  certainty  which  may  be  attached, 
to  the  correctness  of  every  point  contained  in  our  lines  of  boundary. 

In  undertaking  an  examination  of  the,  rocks  of  Shetland,  we  shall  charge  our- 
selves with  the  support  of  no  other  hypothesis,  than  that  the  terrestrial  matter  of  the 
rocks  named  Primitive,  was  partially  diiSiised  over  certain  parts  of  the  globe  in  a 
fluid  stater  With  regard  to  the  general  circumstances  of  distribution  that  occur 
among  primitive  rocks,  it  has  been  shewn  *,  that  unstratified  rocks  of  the  Primitive 
Class  may  be  found  imbedded  among  strata,  and,  xice  veraa^  strata  may  be  found 
inclosed  in  unstratified  rocks.  This  fact  being  established,  our  theory  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Primitive  Rocks  may  now  be  given  with  a  due  share  of  geognostic  confidence. 

Among  rocks  to  which  no  relations  of  superposition  can  i^ply  "f*,  but  which  ex- 
hibit various  degrees  of  crystalline  structure,  those  which  are  the  most  perfect  in  this 
respect  were  consolidated  the  soonest. — (Thus,  for  instance,  any  particular  vein,  whe- 
ther earthy  or  metallic,  will  be  generally  found  to  possess  a  more  crystallii^e  structure 
than  the  substance  which  is  its  matrix :  such  a  vein,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
consolidated  sooner  than  that  limited  portion  of  the  inclosmg  rock  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  contiguity.) 

But  it  has*been  shewn  |,  that  unstratified  rocks  present  more  decisive  marks  of  a 
crystalline  structure  than  rocks  which  are  stratified.  i^ 

ErgQy  unstratified  rocks  of  the  primitive  class  intimate  a  date  of  consolidation  an- 
terior to  that  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  formation  of  primitive  rocks,  an  unstratified  mass 
must  have  assumed  a  magnitude  and  form  regulated  only  by  the  state  of  the  men- 
struum from  which  it  was  first  separated.  For  it  is  possible  to  suppose,  that  whilst 
the  particles  constituent  to  an  unstratified  rock  were,  by  a  superior  force  of  affinity, 
separating  themselves  from  a  solvent,  the  menstruum  itself  was  exhibiting  a  similar 
process,  yet  consolidating  more  slowly.     In  this  case,  the  menstruum  would,  in  its 


*  Se«  Page  6d.«-71.  f  Page  67.  f  Page  73. 
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approach  to  a  state  of  consolidation,  impede  the  free  crystalline  shape,  that  the  earthy 
matter,  endowed  with  a  superior  power  of  affinity,  might  othenrise  hare  assumed. 
$ut,  if  the  consolidation  of  a  rock  could  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  amidst 
other  varieties  of  matter  not  disposed  to  cliange  their  state  of  fluidity,  the  result  would 
be  a  form  perfectly  symmetrical.  It  is  to  dicumstantial  causes  of  this  nature,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  refer  the  symmetrical  or  amorphous  forms  exhibited  in  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  unstratified  rocks  that  belong  to  the  primitive  class. 

A  summary  of  the  foregoing  speculations,  on  the  formation  of  primitive  rocks, 
may  now  be  briefly  stated. 

Unstratified  rocks  have  assumed  a  magnitude  and  form  independent  of  the  relative 
position  of  contiguous  strata^ 

Stratified  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  be  regarded  as  having  derived  th^r 
form  from  occupying  the  spaces  or  vacancies  intermediate  to  the  unstratified  masses 
which  had  been  first  consolidated. 

Consistently  with  these  speculations,  our  main  geological  object  in  Shetland  is  to 
delineate  on  a  Map  the  indei^ndent  forms  of  unstratified  masses,  and  to  represent  the 
various  lines  of  direction  assumed  by  intermediate  strata. 

Primitive  strata  in  England,  Scotland,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  been  found  to  maintiun  a  direction  or  line  of  bearing  from  S.  SW.  to  N.  NE. 
On  the  probability,  therefore,  that  the  same  rule  might  be  observed  among  the  strata  of 
Shetland,  our  object  has  been,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  order,  to  commence 
these  researches  from  the  most  southerly  extremity  of  the  country. 


EPIDOTIC  SIENITE  OF  DUNROSSNESS. 

Geographical  Limits.— The  epidotic  rienite  of  Dunrossness  is  first  observed 
at  Little  Holm  in  Quendal  Bay.  It  is  found  in  junction  with  a  conglomerate  rock 
counting  of  granite,  quartz,  and  other  fragmentary  portions  of  the  primitive  dass. 
From  LitUe  Holm  it  may  be  traced  to  Cross  Holm,  in  the  same  bay,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Mainland,  being  well  exposed  near  the  out-buildings  connected  with  the  farm- 
yard  of  Mr  Ogilvie.  It  is  then  to  be  followed  with  much  difliculty  through  a  co. 
vered  country,  in  a  direction  from  S.  SE.  to  N.  NW.,  until  we  reach  the  west  coast 
of  Dunrossness,  where  it  is  completely  exposed  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  little  inlet  of  Spiggie. 
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FoBM  OF  THE  HoEizOMTAL  OuTLiME.»-»The  epidotic  sienite  exhibits  an  elonga-^ 
ted  form,  resembling  part  of  a  large  vein  or  dike.  Its  continuation  at  each  extcemi. 
ty  is  concealed  by  the  approadi  of  the  sea. 


£xTEKT.»-The  extent  or  magnitude  of  this  rock,  owing  to  the  covered  nature 
of  the  ground  in  whidi  it  occurs,  cannot  be  determined  very  satisfactoily.  It 
may  be  possibly  calculated  at  about  five  nuks  in  length,  and  about  one  in 
bi-eadth.  This  estimate  supposes  its  uninterrupted  continuance,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  from  Little  Holm  in  Quendal  Bay,  to  Spiggve,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Dunrossness.  But  this  is  probably  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  real  mag- 
nitude, since  there  is  some  reason  for  imagining,  that  the  same  rock  is  ocmtinued  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  much  farther  south,  and  as  fiur  north  as  to  Aithvoe  in  the  parish  of 
Aithstiqg,  a  distance  from  Spig^e  of  about  twaity-seven  miles. 

Chemical  Ingbediskts.— The  most  abundant  ingredientsof  this  rock,  which 
is  of  the  character  of  granite,  are  felspar  and  quartz,  the  former  prevailing  in  quan- 
tity over  the  latter.  On  the  west  coast  c^  Dunrossness,  the  lock  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  scaicdy  any  other  materials  than  these ;  a  very  red  decomposable  felspar 
b^g  greatly  in  excess* 

Hornblende  is  a  plentiful  ingredient  at  Cross  Holm  and  little  Holm  in  Quen- 
dal Bay,  and  particularly  on  the  shore  of  Quendal,  where  grains  of  this  mineral,  of 
the  largest  size,  are  tliickly  disseminated  in  the  mass. 

Epidote,  although  it  may  be  considered  as  a  substance  adventitious  to  all  moun- 
tain-masses,  is  so  abundant  in  certain  parts  of  the  Sienite  of  Dunrossness,  that  I  have 
thought  proper  to  restrict  the  general  appellation  of  the  rock  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
term  Epidotic.  This  nuneral  substance  occurs  under  circumstances  precisely  umilar 
to  those  of  Hornblende  when  met  with  in  common  Sienite.  It  is  found  disseminated 
ill  numerous  grains  or  minute  semicrystalline  ccmcretions  of  the  colour  of  jnstachio  and 
olive  green,  but  occastonaHy  of  so  dark  a  tint  as  to  appear  a  sort  of  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  Hornblende  and  Ejndote.  Such  a  graduation  is,  indeed,  far  from  im- 
probable, the  chemical  analyses  of  each  mineral  being  so  very  nearly  the  same. 
This  will  be  evident  by  the  following  results. 
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At  tUross  Holm  am)  Little  Holm,  in  Quendal  Bay,  and  at  Spggie,  on  the  west 
oF  Dunrossness,  the  epidote  is  most  abundant  On  the  shore  of  Quendal,  near  the 
house  of  Mr  Ogilvie,  the  epidote  nearly  disappears^  its  plaee  being  amply  supplied 
by  ttie  dissemination  of  imperfect  erystak  of  hornMende.  The  epidote  is  particularly 
prone  to  decomposition,  and  its  presenee  is  freqwntly  detected  by  no  other  marks  than 
the  o}ive*green  colour  it  imparts  to  the  rock.  The  most  favourable  specimens  of  the 
^pidotic  sienite  may  be  obtained  in  Cross  Holm ;  but  much  better  than  these  are  to  be 
procured,  when,  at  a  future  period,  we  recur  to  the  same  kind  of  rock  in  the  small 
islands  of  the  Bay  of  Scalloway. 

Mica  is  the  most  spring  of  all  the  substaaeeB  that  compose  the  epidotic  rienite  of 
IXinrossness.  For  it  is  always  rare  to  be  seen  among  the  granitie  hills  of  Shedaud, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  their  bounding  lines^  where  they  ai«  in  junction  wkh  scbis* 
tose  strata,  of  which  mica  is  an  essential  ingredient  In  granitic  or  aenitic  veins,  how- 
ever,  that  traverse  gneiss,  mic»«late  or  clayslate,  mica  is  abundant  enough :— With 
regard  to  the  rock  at  present  under  omisideratiDn)  miea  is  scarcely  discernible,  except 
dm  the  shores  of  Quendal,  and  in  a  small  patch  of  coast  near  Sjriggie,  where,  along 
with  its  occurrence,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stratificatioBt 

Much  ferruginous  matter,  under  the  form  of  an  oxide,  is  diffused  tbroi^hcmt  this 
rock.  Iron  pyrites  may  be  frequently  detected.  Occasionally  a  rose-red  colour,  which 
is  imparted  to  the  sienite,  gives  some  faint  token  of  the  presence  of  the  carbonated 
oxide  of  manganese. 

STai7CT0BE.-— We  have  shewn,  (Page  SO.)  that,  in  strict  pn^riety,  the  term 
Structure  ou^t  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  circumstance  of  cohesion  subsisting  among 
the  component  particles  of  a  rock ;  their  different  figure  and  magnit|ide  giving  rise 
to  idl  the  varieties  of  structure.  The  qpidotic  sienite  of  Dunrossness  being  a  rock  of 
a  gramtic  character,  its  structure  is  exemplified  by  grains  and  concretions  of  a  semi- 
crystalline  fcMrnu  Occasionally,  however,  as  on  the  shore  of  Quendal,  we  may  detect 
in  the  rock  the  presence  of  small  pardons  of  white  quartz  of  a  fragmentary  form,  by 
which  a  very  sli^t  approach  is  evinced  towards  the  conglomerate  w  fragmentary  va- 
ried of  structure. 

Intskkal  Arra&6£MKNT  of  STBtJcnrRE.— It  has  been  observed,  that  while 
the  term  sTBtrcTUBS  ought  to  imply  nothing  more  than  the  cohesion  subsisting  among 
the  component  particles  of  a  rock,  the  expresaon,  of  intxbn  al  abbangement  of 
STBUCTUBE,  supposcs  Btt  order  in  which  sudi  particles  coalesce :  it  argues  an  effect 
resulting  from  certain  powers  of  cohesion  unequally  exerted  among  the  constituent 
ports  of  a  rock,  by  which  its  structure  b  so  modified,  that  a  separation  of  its  parts  is 
more  easily  induced  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  tn  conformity  with  this  view, 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  cfndotic  sienite  may  be  described  as  po* 
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lyedrous  or  unstratified.  It  has  been  remarked,  (P«ge  28L)  diat  this  dispoatioii  of 
particles  is  distinguished  from  stratification,  by  a  resemblance  to  crystalline  laminae, 
which  meet  each  other  under  determinate  angles,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
detected  by  the  different  direction  in  which  unstratified  rocks  yield  to  the  hammer. 
In  reference,  therefore,  to  this  test,  I  may  add,  that  the  internal  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles incidental  to  the  structure  of  the  epidotic  sienite  of  Dunrossness  is  jleddedly 
polyedrous. 

Massive  Poktions.*— »It  has  been  remarked,  (Page  30.)  that  tlie  massive  portions 
of  unstratified  rocks  may  be  rqjarded  as  the  result  of  an  apparently  crystalline  ar- 
rangement of  their  constituent  particles,  which,  by  modified  drcumstanccs  of  cohe- 
sion, are  disposed  into  a  number  of  ultimate  layers,  that  meet  each  other  under  de- 
terminate angles.  Corresponding  with  this  view,  the  massive  portions  of  the  epidotic 
sienite  of  Dunrossness  are  cubic  and  rfaomboidal,  being  also  of  various  magnitudes. 
The  rock  on  the  westerly  coast  of  Dunrossness  bong  very  friable,  its  masdve  por* 
tions  may  be  reduced  by  the  hammer  to  the  size  of  a  few  inches.  Elsewhere,  the 
portions  into  which  the  rock  is  naturally  resolved,  are  very  oonsiderabie,  tlie  diameter 
being  often  several  feet. 

Veins.— 'The  vdns  inddental  to  the  rock  are  very  few  ;  they  are  earthy,  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  quartz. 

Elsvatiok.— When  the  epidotic  sienite  is  first  observed  in  two  holms  of  Quendal 
Bay,  it  does  not  rise  many  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  channel.  Tracing  it  in  its 
direction  of  N.  N  W.  it  is  found  to  gradually  attmn  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  this  height  it  forms,  by  the  invasion  of  the  ocean, 
very  precipitous  difis  along  the  western  coast  It  is  difficult  to  refer  to  any  form  the 
shape  of  the  elevation,  since  the  surface  of  the  mountain*mass  is  very  unequal. 

Effects  of  Extekval  Agents.— On  the  western  coast,  the  rock  conmsts  chiefly 
of  red  felspar,  which  is  very  decomposable,  and,  fiom  its  friability,  it  has  been  success- 
fully invaded  by  the 


Relations  to  coxtiguous  Rocks.— At  Little  Holm,  where  the  epidotic  sienite 
is  first  detected,  it  is  found  in  immediate  contact  with  secondary  formaticms,  consist- 
ing of  sandstone  and  of  conglomerate  rocks ;  the  latter  containing  fragmentary  por- 
tions of  granite,  quartz  and  felqpar.  There  is  no  graduation  of  the  substance  of  one 
rock  into  that  of  the  other,  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  frequently  interposed 
a  thin  vein  of  pure  white  quartz  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 
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On  the  Mainland,  die  bounding  lines  of  the  epidotic  sicoite,  which  stretch  from 
S.  SE.  to  N.  NW.,  are  of^xiaed  at  dcAoite  anglea  to  stata,  that  obeenre  in  their 
course  the  usual  line  of  bearing  common  to  the  toAb  of  Shetland,  namely  N.  IS^  £. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  westerly  bounding  line  of  the  sienite  is  met  near  Fitfiel 
Head  by  strata  of  clay-sIate ;  at  Quendal  Bay,  and  near  Grarthness,  it  is  opposed  to 
common  gneiss,  quartsoee^gneiss  and  micib-filate,  «id  on  the  western  coast  of  Dun- 
rossness,  to  thin  strata  of  gneiss  and  mic&^te.  The  easteriy  bounding  Une  of  the 
sdenite  is  opposed  at  definite  angles  to  the  strata  of  clay-slate  that  constitute  the  Cliff 
hills. 

These  relations  of  the  epidotic  aemte  to  the  strata  imiong  which  it  is  imbedded, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  their  reqiecUve  contiguity  to  each  otlier;  for  the  exact 
line  of  boundary,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  is  concealed  by  the  cotered  state  of 
the  ground.  An  interesting  section  is  disclosed  on  the  western  coast  of  Dunrossness, 
where  the  sienite,  when  viewed  m  idation  to  the  strata  that  are  opposed  to  it^  is  in 
an  impendent  poation,  appearing  to  be  superimposed  on  the  rodcs  conneeted  with  it. 
"^See  F^.  1a  of  the  Oedogkal  Plate  given  m  the  Appendix.)  But  the  improprie- 
ty of  the  term  Superposition,  wfaea  apffiedto  unstntified  masses  that  do  not  rest  up*, 
on  strata,  but  are  imbedded  among  them,  has  been  so  fully  cEscuased,  that  it  is  need- 
less, on  the  present  oocasibn,  tamdce  any  Tepetitioa.of  die  arguments  we  may  have? 
em}^oyed.     Seepage  68.) 


^RatlTIVE  STRATA,.  HAVIKG  THEIR  LINES  OF  BEARING  OPPOSED  AT 
CERTAIN  ANGLES  TO  THE  WESTERLY  BOUNDING  LWE  OF  THE 
EPIDOTIC  SIENITE  OF  DUNROSSNESS. 


Gneies  and  MkOrSlaUqf  Oarthmees^'^-eky^S^  (PhffOfide,  cfike  frmchy 

if  Fitfiel  Head. 

GxoGBAFBiCAL  LiMiTS.—- Thcsc  primitive  strata  constitute  the  rocks  of  Garths- 
ness,  cm  the  westerly  shore  of  Quendal  Bay,  and  of  Fitfiel  Head,  a  high  promontory 
to  the  west  of  Garthsness.  The  tract  of  land,  therefore,  now  under  oon^deration,  is 
limited  by  that  part  of  the  westerly  bounding  line  of  the  epiclotic  sienite,  which 
stretches  in  a  direction  of  N.  NW.  from  the  north-western  angle  of  Quendal  Bby 
to  the  western  coast  of  Dunrossness :  it  is  bounded  on  thie  east  by  the  Bay  of  Quen- 
dal; and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  open  sea. 
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1Bxtbi;t..  The  await)eciipiftd  fay  the  pfimitm  «bKilA  0F  GbMrthilMM  and  Fitfiel 
Ti£adyway  he,e&tiakkt^Amtwlba$xt  two  inilniiiifaBeadlhi,  «iiid  about  two  and  a  hidf  in 
lengths  . 

■    '  '     .   '      .  '  . 

CH9MTCAL  I>ri»i(M^pm:ab  Tbe-cheoBoil  ia£^n}d^t8  tf  these  BtniU  will  be  dt* 
-scribed^  as  they  are  to  be  traced  J&om.Qnexidal  Bay  to  the  westerly  coast  of  Dunross- 
ness,  in  a  genenll  direction  fronai  -east  to  west  We  may,  however,  pr^nise,  that 
these  rocks  consist- chiefly  c/E  dlay^te:;  traositicms  ftooi  this  character  into  mica^late 
and  gneiss  occurring  to  the  east  and  west. 

On  the'westerly  Aom  of  Quendcd,  ttear  We  OGWmi^B  hoose^  are  rocks  of  gnass, 
containing  felspar  of  a  while  iodour,  and  an  excess  of  mica.  The  strata  are  on- 
ly a  very  few  yat ds  in  beeadlJh.  Thar  mineralogiQal  character  is  determinate^  and 
they  are  traversed  by  small  veins  x^  gnmste* 

We  now  pfooeefil  t^the Virata  of  -Gavthsirtss^  wbac)^  w|ieDr  cvossed.  in  a  chrtetion 
at  right  angles  to  their  comtaoB^liae  of  dkeetion,  are  atiout  half  a  mile  in  breadth* 
The charadarof  ibis  roek bb^ nomaaiifr  determipite;  Granite  vana,  the  occur* 
renee  of  which,  ia  ever  aasaeiated  IB:  Shetland  wHb,  th^  decided  ohai>aeter  of  true  gums, 
now  diaqjpear;  Biit  £ebpar  eCiU  renaining  a  «QiistiliueBt  of  Ih^^ 
}y  in  A  less  pntfpodm^ we arescaoeeiy  entitledtar aasae  the  atratft.  Mica^date :  an 
occasional  approach,  however,  to  ^is  character  moie  than  to  that  of  gneiss^  rai^t 
justify  in  some  degree  the  ajqiellation.  The  rock  is  frequently  very  quartzose,  con- 
taining  much  felspar,  whilst  the  little  niica  that  occurs  m  it  approaches,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  magnesia,  to  the  nnturr  nf  himallar  tak»  IiLsome  specimens,  much  of  the  true 
character  df  mica-alate  is  manifested,  the  mica  bangiii  excess.  From  these  ciicum- 
stances,  I  am  disposed  to  oondder  the  strata  of  Garthsness  as  connsting  of  quartzose 
gntts^  mni  mlea^U$*i!himiea  being- M^  the  saaoe  dme  modified '  hjr  the  pummu*.  at 

magnesiais  eartk . 

The  next  rock  in  suocesaon  is  thait  of  Fitfiel  Head^  the  minerakuocal  character  of 
which  is  very  ambiguous.  By  two  geolo^sts  who  have  visited  Shetland,  Fitfiel  Head 
has  been  considered  as  connsting  of  mica-slate.  Some  Cornish  miners,  who  long 
workecl  in  Dmnfosdness^  iiA  wtm»<of  coilnpsev  retf&x^iiim  iritk  the  appearance  of 
clay-slate  in  their  own  country,  gave'to4iie  maas  (be  synonymous  appellation  ofkiUas. 
I  am  disposed  myself,  in  the  view  that  1  take  of  thi^.rock,  to  dissent  from  more  sci^ 
entific  authorides,  and  to  adopt  the  Cornish  <^inion.  Biit,  in  truths  the  qtvesAyb  is 
not  worth  a  dispute.  The  rock  is  nearly  of  an  intermediate  cfaitfacter  tor  miea-daf e 
and  clay-slate,  not  having  the  determinate  character  of  dther :  for  geoiogbts  have 
notJunfrequently,  whilst ,  tradng  the  gradual  taransition  of  mica-slate  into  day^slate, 
lialted  at  rocks  of  this  doubtful  appearance ;  we  may,  therefore,  admit,  as  in  the  case 
befo^  us,  the  possilnlity  of  intermediate  rocks  of  thb  kind  being  formed,  indepen- 
dently of  any  gradual  traasituni  from  one  rock  inta  another.    This  view  mectsr  with 
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additional  ccmfihnation  ftom.  the  reaearcfaeo  of  M.  D\A^Bnx«so«,  who,  fasving  sus- 
pected  that  day^late  (the  PhyUade  of  the  Fveiioh)).oontMMd  in  it  the  principles  of 
mica,  undertook  for  his  satisfaction  an  ana^ras  of  the  tv^mMt^m  roofiog-slate  used  in 
Paris,  which  he  compared  with  the  result  that  ELAnurrH  had  long  oiioe  given  of  an 
exammadon  of  the  mica  of  Siberia :  ThenearpropoitionS'Ofeaflh  are  as  follow; 


Clay-Slate, 
Mica, 


Silex. 


48.6 


48.0 


Alum. 


2S.5 
34.2 


Magneaa. 


1.6 


Iron. 


11.3: 


4.5 


n  *    t-'  IWaterandVola- 
^"^^•l  tila Matter, &c. 


Loss. 


mmm 


4.7 
8.7 


8.0 
1:7 


1.8 


2.7 


M.  DIA.UBUISSON  afterwards  remarks,  that  aiice  clay-slate  passes  from  mica>s]ate 
into  cky-tslate  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  diat  its  varie- 
ties will  be  almost  indefinite.  The  day-slate  of  Fitfid  Head  is  of  a  light  greemsh- 
grey  colour,  having  something  of  a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  often  rather  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  giving  tokens  of  the  presence  of  magnenan  earth,  and  approaching:  in  a  very 
^ht  degree  to  the  character  of  chlorite-slate.  Scales  Of  tnica  axe  every  wheve  dif- 
fused throughout  the  rock,  but  genemBy  in  a  sparing  xjaantiiy.  Ta  this  aoceunt  I 
have  to  add,  tliat  occasionally  the  strata  assume  the  bedded  diaracter  of  fam^date ; 
Uie  mica  beingin  excess. 

On  the  west  of  Donrossness  is  an  mterartii^estposareisf  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
slate,,  which  are  traiversed  by  innumerable  vdns  of  granite;  dley  are  observed  to 
meet  at  certain  angles  the  impendent  surface  of  the  epidotie  sieifite.  Tbese  rocks  may 
be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  series  that  ^Kstii^uish  the  geology  of  Fitfid 
Head.  Thebanks  where  tiiey  occur  are  v^^teep and  for  the-most  part  inaeees- 
£ble(  no  opportunity,  therefore,  is  afibrded  for  a  particular  exanuaaitien  of  them* 
They  appear  to  he  disclosed  for  a  breadth  of  900  or  400  feet 

Thus,  the  strata  c^  Garthsness  and  FUfid  Head,  ia  ttadoag  them  in  a  direction  • 
transverse  to  thdr  line  of  bearing,  or  from  E.  by.  S.  to  W.  by  N«  oonsist  of, 

1^,  Gndss  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  wUoh  oeour  on  the  vest  of  i^nendal. 
Bay :  the  breadtii  of  this  assembli^^  of  strata  on  crossing  theas,  ira.  very  iew 
yards  only,  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  or  tlmty. 

tdZy,  Rocks  of  quartzose  gndss,  and  mica^hte,  situaled  at  Gaidisness^  the  breadlJi  ^ 
of  these  bdng  about  hdf  a  mile  . 

IMfyy  Bocks  of  clay-date,  dtuated  at  Fitfiel  Head^  the  Iweadlbof  ^wluch  is,.im 
crossing  the  strata,  two  miles. 

4dhb/y  Strata  of  gneiss  and  nuca-date,  on  the  west  eoast  of  DuamaaMss,  the 
conjomed  breadth  of  which  may  be  loosdy  estimated  fixxn  800  to  400  fieet. 
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*  ScfitncTiuic.-i-oUiider  the  head  of  Structure,  I  have  bo  particular  remarks  to  offer. 
The  strata  under  consideration  conast  of  gneiss,  nuca^slate  and  day-slate^  In  gneiss 
and  those  kinds  of laioa^ehUe,  the  comsbtuentsof  whidi  are  of  the  magnitude  of  dis- 
tiuct' grains  or  concretions,  I  have  considered  their  structure  as  determinable  by  the 
forms  of  their  component  portions  or  particles ;  these  are  semi^crystalliae.  In  clay- 
slate,  where  no  distinct  form  of  its  earthy  parUcles  is  to  be  detected,  the  nx;k  is  com- 
posed of  moleculae,  or  is  compact.  It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat,  that,  in  conformi- 
ty with  my  own  views  of  structure,  so  amply  explained,  I  do  not  involve  in  die 
term  any  fissiUty  or  ititemal  armngement  of  structnre.  * 

Ihterkal  Abrangemcnt  of  Structure. — Since  the  rocks  of  Garthsness  and 
Fitfiel  Head  exhibit  the  familiar  appearance  of  stratification,  I  shall  treat  of  thar 
cliaracter  in  strict  conformity  with  the  particular  views  df  this  subject,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the  general  Essay  that  has  preceded  these  researches.  I 
.consider,  tliat  the  essendal  phenomena  of  stratification  may  be  included  under  the 
heads  of  (a.)  Stratified  Structure ;  ^b.)  The  Line  of  Direction ;  and,  (c.)  The  Posi- 
lion  of  Strata. 

(a.)  Siraiifi^d  Strucfure.^r^hjAis  the  structure  induced  from  the  cohesion  of  the 
ulumate  layers  of  strata,  and  it  may  be  either  lamellar,  schistose^  or  tabular.  La« 
mellae  are  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  ultimate  layers  of  an  uniform  thickness.  Schists 
are  formed  by  uldmate  layers  of  an  unequal  thickness.  A  tabula  may  be  formed  of 
.ultimate  layers  dther  of  an  equal  or  unequal  thickness ;  but  it  differs  from  lamellae 
•or  schists  in  this  respect,  ihat  it  scfMirates  in  the  direction  of  its  ultimate  layers  with 
more  difficulty.  In  the  application,  then,  of  such  distinctions  to  the  gneiss,  mica- 
jilateand  day-slate,  at  present  under  consideration,  we  must  advert  to  those  seams, 
which,  occurring  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  layers  of  these  rocks,  give  rise  to  the 
familiar  appearance  of  beds  or  strata  If  these  ane  very  numerous,  and  exacdy  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  there  is  a  presumiption  that  the  strata  are  lameDar:  but  exact  paral- 
lelism.is  the  rarest  of  geologi<^  occurrences.  If  the  strata,  ane  not  exadhf  parallel 
to  each  other,  yet  separate  easily,  they  are  schistose.  (Thna  it  is  always  supposed, 
that  among  schistose  strata  one  line  of  direction  or  bearing  more  common  than  the 
rest  is  to  be  ascertained.)  If,  lasdy,  the  seams  of  stratification  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  as  among  many  rocks  of  sandstone,  the  strata  may  be  described  as  ta- 
RULAB^  These  distinctions  are  always  to  be  determined  in  detached  spedmens  by 
the  hammer ;  the  fissility  of  strata  in  the  direction  c£  their  ultimate  layers  being  ge- 
nerally proportional  to  the  number  of  seams  which  they  exhibit  mMu. 

All  the  strata  of  Garthsness  and  Fitfiel  Head  are  schistose ;  the  clay-slate  much 
exceeding  in  its  fissility  .and  number  of  natural  seams  either  the  gneiss  or  the  mica- 
slate. 
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(b.)  The  Like  of  Direction. — The  line  of  direction  or  bearing  is  that  linear  ar- 
rangement of  portions  or  particles  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  constituent  to  every 
ultimate  layer  of  which  a  stratum  is  composed.  It  is  exemplified  most  remarkably 
among  strata  which  exhibit  on  their  lateral  surface  linear  striae,  as,  for  instance,  among 
certain  varieties  of  mica-slate.  But  when  these  stri®  are  not  evident  to  the  eye,  the 
same  arrangement  of  particles  may  be  detected  by  the  hammer  in  parallel  lines  of  fis- 
sility.  When  a  stratum,  however,  is  viewed  in  ritu,  all  striae  or  linear  arrangements 
c£  particles  represent  the  same  line  of  direction  or  bearing  which  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  outgcnng  of  the  stratum. , 

According  to  this  view,  the  line  of  direction  or  bearing  is  the  most  essential  of  all 
phenomena  of  stratification,  and  it  ought  to  be  detected  as  well  in  a  horizontal  as  in 
an  inclined  stratum,  since  it  indicates  an  arrangement  of  particles  constituent  to  every 
ultimate  layer  of  which  a  stratum  is  composed. 

I  shall  always,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  suppose  the  line  of  direction  or  bear- 
ing to  extend  from  a  fixed  southerly  point.  Accordingly,  the  strata  of  Garthsn^ss 
and  Fitfiel  Head  stretch  from  S.  12°  W.  to  N.  !*•  E.  The  stratification  is,  howjever, 
vary  promiscuous,  the  common  line*t>f  direction  or  bearing  in  one  limited  mass  of 
rock,  differing  from  that  of  another,  although  very  near.  At  Garthsnesis,  I  obser- 
ved the  direction  to  be  occasionally  due  north ;  elsewhere,  among  the  same  strata,  it 
was  N.  SO^  £.  At  Noss,  near  the  junction  of  the  epidotic  sienite,  the  strata  are  so 
disturbed  as  to  extend  occasionally  from  S.  SS*  E.  to  N.  SS^  W. 

(c.)  Position  of  the  Stbata.— -The  dip  is  to  the  east,  corresponding  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  impendent  surface  of  the  epidotic  sienite,  which,  however^  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  repo»ng  on  the  strata,  but  as  meeting  them  at  angles. 

The  Angle  of  /ncZimi/ion.— This  is  very  various,  and  cannot  well  be  stated 
with  predsion.  An  angle  formed  with  the  horizon  of  40°  is  the  most  prevalent ; 
but  mudi  greater  degrees  of  inclination  may  be  observed,  as,  for  instance,  from  50^  to 
lOf  or  8(f  .   Strata  completely  vertical  also  occur. 

Massive  Portions.— I  have  so  copiously  treated  of  the  polyedrous  or  massive 
portions  of  strata  in  the  Essay  on  Stratification,  prefixed  to  this  work,  that  in  applying 
to  practice  the  principles  laid  down,  a  restatement  of  them  will  be  as  much  as  possible 
avoided.  I  only  fear  that  this  character  has  been  more  copiously  treated  of  than  was 
necessary  for  precise  elucidation.  Diffuseness  of  style,  which  is  too  frequently  the 
s^lxd  of  ideas  not  wholly  unclouded,  is  most  readily  pardoned  in  the  discussion  of 
a  new  subject.  Conciseness  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  result  of  mature  reflection  and  of 
scientific  dedunonr^-to  these  I  am  far  from  making  any  absurd  pretensions. 

T 
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It  has  been  remarked^  (Page  8].)»  that  besides  the  seams  incidental  to  the  filiated 
anrangement  of  strata;  thiere  are  certain  others  by  which  they  are  resolved  into  por- 
tions of  a  polyedrouB  form.  This  character  incidental  to  strata,  which  haa  hitherto 
been  too  little  noticed,  is  to  geological  theories  of  considerable  consequence.  It  indi- 
cates a  crystallijHible  agent  exerted  in  modifying  the  coheaon  of  the  constituent  psru 
tides  of  a  stratum,  and  in  inducing  symmetrical  figures  resemUing  those  <^  cry^aU 
line  bodies,  even  during  the  process  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  depoo- 
ted  irom  a  menstruum,  under  the  form  of  successive  layers.  This  important  geolo. 
gical  character  points  to  a  modelling  power  not  affecting  the  constituent  partidka  of  a 
rock  in  the  direction  of  its  ultimate  layers,  but  indudng  a  fissility  in  new  yet  very 
partial  directi<»is,  from  which  have  resulted  various  forms,  more  or  less  symmetrical. 

There  is,  probably,  no  rock  that  can  well  exhibit  a  greater  multitude  of  fissural 
joints  that  intersect  its  seams  of  stratification  than  the  clay-slate  of  Fitfiel  Head.  The 
polyedrous  fragments  into  which  the  strata  separate,  may  be  often  found  to  scarcely 
exceed  more  than  five  or  mx  inches  in  length.  Thdr  forms  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances considered  as  irregular  rbombcads ;  and,  in  other  examples,  as  tables  and 
prismsi  But  so  diflBcuh  is  it  to  compare  these  fragments  with  any  determinate  figui^ 
that  they  are  best  described  under  some  such  general  appellation  as  polyepboits.  The 
small  polyedrous  fragments  into  which  certain  varieties  of  clay-slate  are  disposed 
to  separate,  have  induced  some  naturalists  to  suiq)ect  that  this  rock  has  occasionally  a 
double  cleavage.  I  should  much  question  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  A  double 
cleavage,  taken  in  an  unlimited  sense,  is  by  no  means  a  character  of  stratification ;  it 
would  indicate  that  the  ultimate  layers  of  rocks  generally  supposed  to  be  stratified, 
actually  meet  under  determinate  angles.  By  attaching,  therefore,  this  mineralc^pcal 
character  to  the  structure  of  day-slate,  we  should  frequently  be  induced  to  ocmsider 
it  as  an  unstratified  rock.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  admit  of  much  dispute ;  for, 
in  the  Essay  on  Stratification^  prefixed  to  this  wcnrk,  I  had  occasion  to  remark,  in 
reference  to  this  very  question,  that  if  we  obtain,  fixim  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  frag- 
ments of  a  dedsive  angular  form,  induced  by  certain  cross  fissures  intersectiiig  seams 
of  the  schistose  arrangement,  every,  effort  would  fail  to  resolve  the  rode  into  m<pi« 
minute  firagments,  exhibiting  in  their  new  planes  an  equally  determinate  figure.  I 
have,  therefore,  considered  that  an  exodlent  criterion  was  thus  affoided  for  distin- 
guishing between  seams  of  stratification,  and  diose  which  in  the  same  rock  intersect 
such  seams.  Seams  of  stratification  are  the  result  of  a  modified  cohesion^  common  to 
<dl  the  portions  or  particles  of  which  a  stratum  is  composed,  since  they  occur  in  the 
direction  of  the  ultimate  layers  which  constitute  the  structure  of  stratification. 
Other  seams,  on  the  contrary,  or  fisale  tendencies,  occur  in  a  few  directioQsonly,  and, 
consequently,  affect  a  few  only  of  the  constituent  portions  or  partides  of  a  xock.    (See 
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FBgQ  SI.)    With  regard  to  the  gnass  and  mic»«late  of  Garthsnefls,  tbey  separate 
into  polyedious  fragments,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  day-slate. 

Massxs  ikxssposed  among  the  STaATA.-*At  Garthsnessy  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  day-slate  and  mica-slate,  are  interposed  among  the  strata  thin  alterna- 
ting beds  or  intbrstkata  of  hornblende. 

Near  the  same  place  is  a  bed  of  iron-pyrites,  observing  in  its  course  the  direction 
of  the  strata  among  which  it  occurs.  Its  propa  appelladon,  therefore,  agreeably  to 
the  phraseology  I  have  expressed  my  intention  of  using,  is  an  ikteestratum.  This 
mass  was  unsuccessfully  wrought  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Mining  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  copper^ore,  whilst  many  hundred  tons  of  iron-pyrites  were  thrown  ia- 
to  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  ore  is  so  much  concealed  by  the  fragments  thrown  up 
•from  the  mine,  that  its  breadth  is  not  very  distinct  I  observed  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  width,  of  what  the  Cornish  miners,  who  worked  here,  called  Croasany  which  con- 
osted  of  pulverulent  siliceous  matter,  mixed  with  iron-ore,  and  ei^t  and  a  half  feet 
c/i  what  was  named  by  the  same  men  the  Rid^r,  oonasting  of  iron-pyrites,  occurring 
in  a  highly  indurated  blue  quartz.  In  this  last  substance  was  contained  the  sparing 
quantity  of  cofqper-ore,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  the  mining  operations.  Dr  Fle- 
ming, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity  than  myself  of  examining  the  vdn,  states 
that  it  is  nearly  thirty  feet  in  width ;  that  the  middle  of  it  is  filled  with  pyrites, 
which  in  some  places  is  nearly  eight  feet  in  thickness ;  that  the  sides  are  composed  of 
a  soft  ochry  day,  the  ore  being  surrounded  on  eadi  side  by  matter  seemingly  arismg 
from  its  own  decomposition  *. 

Masses  inteessctihg  the  Steata,  oe  ceossing  ^hem  in  theie  couese.— 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  Quendal  Bay,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  Garthsness,  is  a  thin  mass  of  limestone,  apparendy  strati- 
fied, which  in  its  course  intersects  the  strata  of  mica-slate  among  which  it  is  found. 
It  appears  to  be  scarody  more  than  eight  or  fen  yards  in  width,  running  from  east  to 
west. 

In  the  day-slate  |of  Fitfiel  Head,  at  the  Grirths  of  Quendal,  is  found  a  vein  of 

iron-mioa.    It  is  about  twdve  .feei  thick.    Dr  Fleming  examined  this  vein  with 

*■  > 

much  attention,  and  justly  con^deied  it  as  entitled  to  consideration,  since  ores  of  this 
kind  contain  from  70  to  80  per  oeni.  He  supposes  it  to  traverse  the  hill  in  an  east-^ 
erly  iSxection. 

T2 


*  See  Dr  Pumiro'e  MtaKOiogf  of  Shetland,  in  SaBsairr's  Agricnltund  Survey,  p,  ltd. 
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FoDM  OF  THE  HiLL&.*^The  form  of  the  hill  of  day-slate,  known  by  the  name  of' 
Fitfiel  Heady  is  represented  ia  the  Greolo^cal  Plate  of  the  Appendix,  Fig.  4.  It 
shews  in  its  outline  the  long  section  of  an  ellipse,  one  extremity  of  which  is  broken 
off.  This  hill  of  clay-slate,  when  traced  from  its  contact  with  the  epidodc  sienite,  rises 
by  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the  south,  when  it  is  abruptly  terminated  by  the  invasion 
of  the  sea. 

The  elevation  of  its  ridge  is  perhaps  from  700  to  800  feet  *. 

The  easterly  face  of  Fitfiel  Head  has  a  gradual  inclination ;  it  is  separated  from 
the  contiguous  strata  of  schistose  gneiss  and  mica-slate  which  form  Garthsness,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  suloated  hdlow,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  strata.  The 
westerly  and  southerly  faces  of  the  hill  ai*e,  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  formed  into 
stupendous  cliffs,  almost  vertieaL 

The  small  ridge  of  Grarthsness  appears  to  be  elevated  in  its  greatest  summit  about 
150  or  SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    . 

« 

Changes  ikduced  by  xxterkal  Agekts.— All  the  rocks  of  Garthsness  and 
Fitfiel  Head  are  very  prone  to  decomposition.  The  difi  of  Fitfiel  have  yielded  more 
to  the  ocean  than  the  other  locks,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  strata  are  diinnte^ 
grated  under  the  form  of  polyedrous  fragments. 


STRATA  OF  CLAY-SLATE,  HAVING  THEIR  LINE  OF  DIRECTION  OPPO- 
SED TO  THE  NORTHERLY  BOUNDING  LINE  OF  THE  EPIDOTIC  SIE- 
NITE OF  DUNROSSNESS* 

Consist  chiefljf  ofday^SUOe,  (the  PhyUade  of  the  French,)  andjbrm  the  CUffHUU. 

GsoGEAPHiCAL  LiMiTs.— Thcsc  Tocks  cousist  of  day-slate,  being  diversified  by 
interstrata  of  quartz  and  hcxnUende.  Their  outgoings  are  to  be  traced  near  Spiggie 
and  the  Loch  of  Lunabister,irom  the  northerly  bounding  line  of  the  epdotic  irieliite. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  strata  are  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  northerly  line  of 
epidotic  sienite  which  appears  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quendal ;  the  junction  being 


*  From  a  misfortane  which  beM  my  Barometer,  very  early  on  landing  in  SheUand,  where  it  could 
Aot.be  rqttiied,  most  of  my  cakuUtione  on  the  heights  of  the  Shetland  hills  must  be  oonsidend  9m  taaj/to^ 
turaL 
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fsr&j  concealed  by  deep  coverings  of  blowing  sand,  and  partly  by  the  superposition 
of  rodLS  of  a  conglomerate  structure.  From  Dunrossness,  we  are  enabled  to  pui-sue 
the  strata  of  clay-slate  in  their  lines  of  bearing,  through  a  long  tract  of  country  to 
Quarf,  where  there  is  an  interruption  to  the  ridge  which  they  form,  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  narrow  deep  vaUey  that  intersects  the  hill  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west, 
crossing  at  right  angles  the  lines  of  bearing  common  to  the  strata. 

Near  the  head  of  Dale^s  Voe,  an  easterly  ramification  of  the  ridge  is  given  off, 
being  continued  to  Ejbister^s  Ness.  The  clay-slate,  lasdy,  appears  at  the  small  island 
of  Greenholm,  where  it  is  assodated  with  limestone. 

The  geographical  limits  of  the  clay-slate,  that  forms  the  Cliff  Hills,  may  be  again 
stated,  by  supposing  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  north  of  Quen- 
dal  Bay,  in  a  direction  of  N.  by  £,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Channerwick,  thence 
to  Quarf,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  Dale^s  Voe.  We  must  here  extend  the  easter- 
ly BOXTNi)  AST  LIKE  of  the  clay-slate,  by  supposing  two  small  lines  to  be  ^ven  off  to 
die  north-east,  within  the  included  space  of  which  is  the  subordinate  ridge  or  crest 
of  the  Cliff  Hills  that  is  continued  to  Eibister^s  Ness ;  the  strata  re-appearing  from 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  the  small  island  of  Greenholm.  Afler  this  ramifica- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  line  is  continued  in  its  wonted  direction  of  N.  by*^E.  to 
Hawksness. 

The  westerly  boundino  like  of  the  day-slate  originates  from  a  point  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  small  inlet  of  Spig^e,  where  the  junction  takes  place  of  the  clay- 
date  and  the  epidotic  sienite.  Fn»n  this  point  the  line  is  continued  in  a  direction  of 
N.  by  E.  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  that  divides  the  Peninsula  of  St  Ronans  from  the 
Mainland ;  fbnmng  the  easterly  limits  of  Cliff  Sound,  it  may  be  traced  from  thence 
to  Scalloway,  when  it  is  prolonged  in  a  more  easterly  direction  to  Hawksness. 

ExTEHT  OF  THE  Stkatified  Mass.— -The  Cliff  HiUs  have  been  described  as 

■ 

forming  a  long  ridge  which  extends  fron^  Dunrossness  to  Hawksness,  interrupted  only 
by  a  transverse  valley  which  occurs  at  Quarf.  This  ridge  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
m  length.  The  breadth  of  the  base  of  tlie  hills  is  at  Dunrossness  about  two  miles ; 
but  the  width  gradually  decreases  from  south  to  north,  until  at  Hawksness  it  does 
not  exceed  half  a  mile«  Kibister'^s  Ness,  which  has  been  described  as  a  small  ramifi- 
cation of  the  Cliff  range^  is,  when  reckoned  from  a  point  east  of  Dale^s  Voe,  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  abQUt  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

CnsMiCAL  Ingeediekts. — ^D^AuBUissoK  has  very  propei:ly  conadered,  that 
clay-slate  has  for  its  base  the  same  principles  as  mica,  and  the  graduation  of  one  sub- 
stance into  the  other,  is  wdl  inferred  from  thar  respe<;tive  alifllyses.  The  same 
quantity  of  sUex,  whidi  is  nearly  one^hiEilf  of  the  whole  result,  is  •contained  both  in 
day-date  and  mica.    Clay-slate  yields  one-tWentieth  part  more  of  the  oxide  of  iroji 
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than  wkatf  but  it  contains  one-tenth  part  less  of  aluminous  matter,  and  one-twaiitielh 
part  less  of  potash.  The  important  fact,  that  clay*«late  gaierally  contains  less  alu- 
minous matter  than  mioai  but  never  in  any  respect  exceeds  it,  considerably  affects 
the  correctness  of  common  geological  nomenclature.  Certain  Frendi  naturalists  have 
lately  complained,  with  much  justice,  of  the  inconv^ence  of  attaching  the  name  of 
Clay-slate  to  a  rock,  which  is  not  distinguished  froBft  several  other  nunerai  substances^ 
by  any  notable  quantity  of  argillaceous  matter  which  it  contains.  D^Aubuisson  just- 
ly observes,  ^<  Le  mot  argUeusc  dveille  n&)essaitement  Tid^  d^argile,  et  semble  dire 
que  notre  roche  est  compost  de  cette  terre ;  elle'ne  Test  pas  plus  que  le  schiste-micace : 
elle  a  seulement  un  aspect  moins  ertstallin,  et  par  suite  [dus  terreux  *.^ 

There  is  also  anotiber  urgent  reason  for  abandoning  such  a  term  as  day-slate.  A 
more  than  common  di^^iee  of  subtlety  is  required  for  pointing  out  the  verbal  diffe- 
rence between  the  name  of  clay-elate  (schiste^-argiBetuc^}  as  applied  to  a  certain  rock 
of  the  primitive  class,  and  slate-day,  (argile-adiUteuse^)  as  applied  to  a  certain 
rock  of  a  newer  formation.  Terms  of  intended  distinction,  such  as  d(U&-€lay  or  cZoy- 
doUe  are  unworthy  the  nomenclature  of  any  department  of  Natural  Science ;  they 
only  find  parallds  in  the  equivocal  terms  of  common  law,  that  rise  into  importance 
among  none  but  the  lowest  order  of  legal  quibblers.  Reasons  not  far  remote  from 
these  induced  Beochant  and  D^Aubuisson  to  change  the  name  of  Clay-slate  into 
that  of  PHYLLADE,  (from  the  Gredc  word  ^vX^^,)  expressive  of  the  filiated  struc- 
ture of  the  rock.  The  same  term  will  be  as  much  as  possible  employed  in  these  re- 
searches ;  but,  although  the  continued  use  oi  the  term  Chy^'Slaite  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  any  change  for  a  better  expression  must  be  un«* 
avoidably  gradual*  The  rejection,  therefor^  of  a  word  leading  in  geological  descrip* 
tion  to  infinite  confusion,  and  the  substitution  of  one  that  is  less  ambiguous,  will  be 
best  promoted  by  encreasing  our  familiarity  with  both  appdlations,  as  they  are  asso- 
ciated together  under  the  character  of  Synonyms,  the  one  bdng  English  and  the 
other  French. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  the  phyllade  or  clay^slate  of  the  Cliff  Hills  is  as 
follows :  Its  colour  is  of  a  light  blue  or  greenish  blue ;  its  fracture  is  completely 
earthy,  and  it  often  affords  a  dark  streak.  Scales  of  mica  are  diffused  in  minute 
partides  throughout  most  parts  of  the  rock.  Between  the  laminee  of  the  atrata, 
white  quartz  is  very  frequently  interposed  in  thin  layers,  gen^^y  about  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  may  be  lastly  observed,  diat  there  is  searedy  any  qiecimen  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  rock  in  which  traces  of  iron-pyrites  in  very  small  portions  are  not 
more  or  less  discernible. 

The  strata  6f  the  Cliff  Hilb  differ  ftaoi  those  of  Fitfid  Head,  in  evincing  moce 
deddedly  the  qualities  of  clay-slate.  But  since  miea-slate  may  be  oocaaonally  found 
both  on  the  east  u&d  west  of  the  Cliff  ridge,  the  trandtion  of  one  rock  into  the  other 


immmt 


*  6«ogii08ie,  par  J.  B.  D'Aviuiiioir,  tome  IL  §  ISt. 
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is  10  imperoeptible,  that  the  materials  of  certam  parts  of  the  hiU  may,  in  a  geologic 
cal  sense,  be  r^arded  as  cpnstitutuig  neutral  ground. 

The  particular  variety  of  mjcspdate  into  which  the  clay^slate  graduates,  contiuns  a 
great  excess  qf  mica,  dther  under  the  form  of  minute  scales  or  of  fine  pellicles- 

When  mica  occurs  under  the  form  of  minute  scales,  ipineralQ^ts  have  dete^sted 
in  them  figures  that  are  imperfectly  crystalline*.  Along  widi  these  semi-crystalline 
scales,  particles  of  quartz  are  blended,  but  in  so  minute  a  state  of  division,  that  their 
form  and  magnitude  are  almost  imperceptible.  The  tranmtion,  therefore,  of  the 
mica-slate  into  phyllade  or  clay-slate,  connsts  in  the  particles  of  the  mica  and  quarts 
becoming  gradually  blended  together  in  one  apparently  homogeneous  and  compfict 
mass.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  transition,  it  is  often  imposdble  to  distinguish  the 
high  state  of  glistening  lustre  that  might  be  ascribaUe  to  some'  varieties  of  day^slate, 
from  the  pseudo-metallic  lustre  peculiar  to  mica.  In  the  last  stage,  where  the  scales 
of  mica  and  particles  of  quartz  become  apparently  homogeneous  and  onnpact,  the 
lustre  acquires  a  pearly  or  glimmering  character,  and  scales  of  mica  are  sparingly 
•disseminated  in  the  earthy  base  of  undisputed  day-slate. 

In  another  variety  of  mica-slate  graduating  into  phyllade  or  day-slate,  th^  small 
scaly  partides  of  which  it  is  partly  composed  cohere' with  various  degrees  of  firm- 
ness, and  in  this  state  of  mutual  connection,  manifest  a  foliated  arrangement,  and 
separate  under  the  form  o£  micaceous  pellicles.  The  ultimate  layer  of  a  very  com- 
mon variety  of  mica-slate,  may,  according  to  this  view,  be  r^;8rded  as  consisting  of  a 
micaceous  pellicle.  This  notion  is  in  conformity  with  the  microscopic  observations  of 
D^AuBuissoK,  wbo  detected  upon  the  surface  of  a  schist  aa  inc^culable  number  of 
distinct  scales  of  mica  of  aa  imperfectly  crystalline  form,  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 
He  therefore  conceived  that  such  scales,  when  united  by  different  degrees  of  cohe- 
sion, formed  a  foliated  tissue  or  pellide.  **  Fresque  touJQUrs^  remarks  this  excdlent 
geologist,  ^  les  dcailles,  ou  eristaux  imparfaiti^  sont  tellenient  tissues  et  fondues  les 
unes  dans  les  autres,  que  leur  ensemble  forme  des  feuiU^  continus  s^mblables  k  des 
pellicules.'" 

We  have  thus  dievn,  diat  when  m^  occurs  in  the  fbrm  of  fine  pellicles,  we  are 
ailitled  to  oonsido:  that  a  nombtf  of  these  ultimate  layers  make  up  a  schist  of  the 
dimensions  usually  found  ui  mica-slate.  The  quarts  is  tb#fn  ipterposed  in  the  form 
of  paralld  plates,  oflen  an  inch  in  thickness.  We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  transition  of  this  variety  qf  m^-sibite  ^ito  day-^ate. 

.In  the  first  stage  of  the  tranrition,  many  of  the  scales  of  inka  are  90  intermixed 
with  €ach  odier  as  to  lose  thmr  semircrystaUiw  fivm,  and  to  resolve  themselves  into 
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a  compact  and  hcnnogeaeous  mass  of  imperceptible  moleculas.  A  base  is  thus  afford^ 
ed  for  those  scales  of  mica  which  have  escaped  the  first  process  of  incorporation  ov 
commixture.  The  pelficuUur  structure  of  the  mica,  which  has  been  described  as 
having  been  induced  by  parallel  tissues  of  micaceous  scales,  now  disappears,  and  we 
find  that  the  strata  are  separable  into  thicker  layers.  At  the  same  time,  the  pseudo- 
metallic  splendour  of  the  mica  becomes  more  dull. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  ingredients  of  the  mica  are  more  universally  blended  to- 
gether. The  rock  is  no  longer  separable  into  smooth  semi-metallic  pellicles'  or 
plates*  but  into  schists  of  a  duller  lustre,  of  a  rougher  feel,  and  of  an  earthy  frac- 
turct  The  peculiar  splendour  of  the  mica  is  only  preserved  in  the  comparatively 
few  scales  which  appear  disseminated  in  their  glimmering  and  homogeneous  base. 
The  white  quartz,  which  had  been  interposed  between  pellicular  schists  of  mica,  still 
remains  unchanged  in  the  same  lamellar  form,  between  layers  of  genuine  phyllade  or 
clay-slate. 

All  these  changes  appear  to  be  induced  in  connection  with  a  different  proportion- 
ate quantity  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  thie  rock,  with  a  diminuticm  in  the  clay- 
slate  of  argillaceous  matter  and  of  potash,  and  with  a  compensating  increase  of  the 
oxide  of  iron. 

StbuctueE.— The  structure  of  the  phyllade  or  clay-slate  is  distinguished  by 
no  uncommon  varieties. 

Intebkal  Abrakoxmekx  op  Structube. — a.  Siruciure  of  StraiifUM^um. — The 
strata  are  schistose,  being  easily  separable  into  very  thin  slates  or  schists. 

6.  The  Line  gf  Dtr«:liofi.— This  will  be  found,  wharever  there  are  no  such  dis- 
turbing  causes  as  included  masses,  to  run  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  I  have  con- 
sidered, that  an  average  direction  is  frcnn  S.  12^  W.  to  N.  12^  £. 

c.  Position  if  {he  iSIfroto.— The  dtp  is  to  the  west ;  but  very  frequently  the  strata 
are  vertical.     The  angle  qfincUnation  is  from  55""  to  90^. 

Massive  Portions.— The  strata  breiedL  into  very  small  angular  masses,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  frequentiy  ax  or  seven  inches  «dy.  The  rock  is  consequently 
rendered  very  unfit  for  ecanomical  purposes  of  roofing. 

Included  Masses,  Veins,  and  Inter-stbata.— These  are,  1^,  An  included 
mass  of  Granite,  occurring  at  Channerwick. 

S(%,  Strata  of  quaru  and  hornblende,  extending  from  Dunrossness  to  Hawks- 
ness. 

Sdhfy  Included  strata  of  quartz  and  hornblende  at  Dale^s  Voe. 

4dhb/9  Included  strata  of  quartz  and  limestone  at  Bovie  Head. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  suocesavely. 
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\si.  The  induded  mass  of  GraniU  occurring  aiChan^  An  mdosed  round, 

uh  mass  of  granite  makes  its  appearance  at  Channer^ck,  on  the  south-east  coast  I 
was  prevented,  by  particular  drcumatances,  from  examining  this  rock  with  the  at* 
tention  I  could  have  wished  It  appeared  to  be  formed  of  very  coarse  parddes, 
and  contained  much  mica,  quartz  being  greatly  in  excess.  I  concdved  its  diameter 
to  be  about  100  yards.  The  contiguous  strata  appeared  to  be  much  disturbed  in 
their  direction  and  position,  as  will  be  evident  by  the  following  comparative  view  of 
the  usual  line  (^  bearing,  dip  and  angle  of  indination  of  the  strata,  together  with 
variations  in  this  respect  when  in  contact  with  the  granite. 


Usual  Line  of  Bearing  and  Poation, 

Variations  in  approaching  the  gra- 1 
nite  from  tne  south,    -       *     J 

Head  of  Channerwick  Bay,  near  the 
granite,        .  .  • 

When  observed  in  junction  with  the 
granite,        ... 


Use  of  Bcazingfe 


S.  liP  W.  to  N-  IIP  E. 

S.  aO'W.  toN.  «0^E. 

S.  to        K. 

S.  fi^  W.  'to  N.  S^  E. 
S.  SO'E.  toN.60°W. 


Dipping 
Point. 


w. 

{Vertical 
Strata. 
£. 

W. 

W. 


Angle  of  In- 


fiS'togo" 


75^ 


85" 


2» 


Sdljfj  Subordinate  bounding  Strata,  of  Quartz  and  Hornblende^  extendingfrom 
Dunrossness  to  Hawksness.^^TheBe  strata  of  quartz  and  hornblende  may  be  first  ob- 
served cm  the  west  coast  of  Dunrossness,  nearly  oppodte  the  Island  of  Colsay.  They 
may  be  traced  from  thence  as  &r  north  as  May  wick,  a  distance  of  about  mx  miles, 
where  the  sea  in  its  advance  first  conceals  thdr  course.  The  strata  re-appear  east  of 
the  Island  of  Trondra,  near  Scalloway.  They  are  then  perceived  on  the  Mainland^ 
lining  the  western  base  of  the  Clifi^  Hills,  which  bounds  the  Vale  of  TingwalL  Af*- 
terwards  they  take  a  direction  to  the  east  If  Laxfirth  Voe ;  thence  to  Hawksness,  and 
ultimatdy,  perhaps,  to  the  Isle  of  Glitnesa  Thdr  extent  cannot  well  be  determin- 
ed, owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  sea  on  the  west  ades  of  the  Cliff  Hills.  They  may 
be  traced,  with  various  interruptions,  for  an  extent  of  twelve  miles ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  theiriength  is  more  than  double  this  distance.  The  breadth  of  ground  in  which 
they  are  seen  to  alternate  with  strata  of  Phyllade  or  day-date,  sddom  exceeds  100 
feet 

The  Quartz,  which  in  Dunrossness  is  a  much  more  abundant  substance  than  the 
Hornblende-date,  dmost  wholly  disappears  at  Trondra,  and  in  the  district  north  of 
Scalloway. 

in  the  Homblende-date^  Felspar  is  a  very  abundant  ingredient;  its  partides  nt 
innnuated  among  the  fibres  of  the  homUende  in  a  veiy  comminuted  state  of  division^ 

U 
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and  in '  weathered- sp^^  the  welkkopvn  fpni|  of  a 

\pulvenilent'fii4 Wrt%  <^^         Fi^uepllythe.  jfidbparaodho^  ve  mMed 

togstheTtjfi.jps^qtBtKh'^  as  to  forin  a  greemoh  auhBtancc, 

apparendy  bomogeneoUB :  wlvch>  bomg  sparinj^  blended  ^th  the  fifatous  partklflB 
of  the  bonib)«iide»  the  nock  apprtiaohes  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of  greenstone- 
slafe«  T^his  vmiety  d  the  hombknde-fldiist  isj found  on  the  west  of  the  Cliff  IfiUs, 
from  Sc^pway  $q  Hawksness.  TI^^  stratified  tiructuce  of  the  homUende-alate  may 
be  cans^&po^  aa  sdustose,  it?  fisfiility  in  tb^  direction  of  its  ultimate  layers  encrea- 
sing  in  proportion  as  it  acquires-  in  its  composition;  an  addition  of  feLsjpar.  The 
massive  portions  or  fragments  into  whidi  the  hcMiiblende^te  is  resolved,  indicate  in 
the  regularity  of  their  figure  strong  marks  of  crystallization :  they  frequently  exhi* 
Ut  very  perfect  rhomboids,  generally  acute,  and  are  disposed  to  assume  a  tabular 
form.  '  ' 

With  regard  to  the  Quartz-rock^— -Felspar  nuxes  with  its  nliceous  particles  in  a 
very  trifling  ^xyportion.  Ferruginous  matter  is  an  abundant  ingredient,  occurring 
most  commonly  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  and  imparting  to  the  mass  a  brownish  ochry 
appearance.  Iron«pyrites  are  oflen  to  be  found  in  minute  particles ;  mica  also  is  a 
I  frequent  cjonstituent,  under  the  form  of  small  scales.  The  quartz  is  granular,  its 
''  component  parts  having  a  semiMnrystalline  shape.  Small  concretions  of  pure  white 
siliceous  matter,  slightly  angular,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  mi^gnitude  of  a  com- 
mon pea,  are  frequently  disseminated  in  the  rock.  Occaaonally  they  have  a  vitreous 
appearance ;  some  varieties  of  them  are  tranducent,  and  others  have  the  milky  white- 
ness of  common  i^alcedony*  The  stratified  structure  of  the  rock  is  generally  schis- 
tose^the  occasional  ifitermixture  of  mica  imparting  to  it  an  additional  d^ree  of  fis^- 
Uty.  <  The  most  comoion  thickness  of  a  schist,  as  it  is  easily  induced  by  mechanical 
forcc)^  may  be  ^k^a^f^  from  two  to  four  inches.  But  the  ^anlify  of  the  quartz-rock 
is  by  iio:  means,  ao  great  as  that  of  the  clay-slate,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The 
polyedixius  fragments  into  whicli  the  quartz  or  strata  are  divided,  by  means  of  cross 
fissures,  aieYsdmeftimes  found  in  the  form  of  cubes  and  prisms. 

We  jsball  now  hazard  a  few  i^)ecu(ations  regarding  the  comparative  date  of  origin 
ascribaUe  to  the  rocks  under  consideration.  When  two  or  three  descriptions  of  mineral 
substances  are  alternated  unAer  the  form  of  strata,  it  is  an  allowable  suppoation,  that, 
prior  to  their  consolidation,  they  must,  under  sinular  circumstances,  have  co-existed. 
But  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  thdr  previous  condition  was  .(me  of 
perfect  solubility,  or  of  a  suspension  in  some  fluid,  all  arguments  dedudble  from  the 
present  state  of  geological  sdence  cannot  but  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  rational  infe- 
rence, that  when  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  particles  co^exiat  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion ax  suspension,  any  select  number  of  them,  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  greats 
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est  ferae  of  mutual  attractioii,  would  nuaufest  it  bjr  bang  the  first  to  ovetooine  the 
lesbtance  of  the  fluid  meifium  through  whidi  they  were  diffused.  Owing  also  to 
the  same  superior  power  of  mutual  attraction,  by  which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  de. 
tach  themsdves  from  other  kinds  of  matter^  they  would  be  the  first  to  consolidate* 
AAer  this  manner,  varying  forqes  of  affinity  exited  among  particles  of  rodus,  when 
aubflisting  in  a  state  of  solutaon  or  suspemncm,  might  cause  di£Berent  combinations  of 
matter  to  be  separated  and  consolidated  with  different  degrees  of  celerity. 

It  now  betomes  a  question,  in  relation  to  the  rocks  enga^ng  our  present  atten- 
tion, what  description  of  matter  would  be  the  first  to  sqiarate  itself  from  the  rest^ 
and  to  consolidate?  Would  the  quartz  and  hornblende  have  a  date  of  origin  ante« 
cedent  or  subsequent  to  the  clay-slate  with  which  they  are  interstratified  ? 

I  have  cenndeied,  that  any  descriptian  of  terrestrial  matter,  which  manifests  the 
greatest  degree  of  crystalline  structure,  must  have  been  the  first  to  have  overcome 
the  reastance  of  the  medium  in  which  it  was  diffused.  Such  a  description  of  matteif* 
would  have  beeapartioulariy  disposed  to  consolidate  «ooner  than  particles  that  evince 
acaicely  any  other  tendency  than  to  imite  under  the  form  of  successive  ikposits.  With 
regard.to  the  rocka.we  are  now  conridering,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  all  stratified 
Yet  the  form  of  the  constituent  particles  of  the  quartz  and  hornblende,  and  die  sym^ 
metrical  shape  of  the  massive  fragments  into  which  they  are  easily  resolved,  present^ 
in  contrast  to  the  {dbenomenaof  stratification  with  whidi  they  are  also  accompa- 
nied, miore  decisive  marka  of  a  crystalline  structure,  ^fchan  are  possessed  by  the  strata 
of  clay-slate,  among  which  they  occur.  Agreeably,  the%  to  the  theoretical  views  we 
have  adopted,  if  we  are  aiWed  touswppose  that  tiie  quartz,  hamblende,  and  «lay* 
slate,  once  subsisted  together  in  a  state  of  solution  or  suspenrion,  the  quartz  and  horn- 
blende would  be  the  frst  to  detach  themselves  from  the  substance  of  the'  day-slate  in 
wMch  they  were  diffused,  and  to  assume  an  independent  state  of  consolidation. 

There  is,  again,  another  important  drcumstance  to  be  observed  in  the  mutual  re- 
lation  of  thes^  rocks.  1  haveconndered,  that  any  descriptioik  of  strata  evhidng  aless 
crystalline  structure  than  other  kinds,  must  have  more  readily  obeyed  some  unknown 
law,  by  which  their  line  of  bearing  has  observed  a  course  firom  SW.  to-NE.  Accord- 
ingly, the  quartz  and  homblaid6.fl)ate,  whidi  have  been  described  as  Intich  mote  crya. 
tallme  in  thdr  structure  than  the  dayslate^  lippear  to  have  been  in  a  certttn  measure 
independent  of  thb  law ;.  for,  in  this  respect,  tiiey  have*  assuredly  observed  very  littie 
r^ularity.  In  their  ziz-zag  oMrse,  they  ari^  opposed  at  all  angles  to  the  line  of  di& 
rection,  dqp  and  angle  of  indinatioa -observed  by  the  strata  with  which  they  are  aisso^ 
dated.  Hence  the  distortions  of  the  clay-sbte,  when  fi>UQd  in  immediate  contiguity 
with  homblende-skite  and  quarts.  For  the  separation  of  a  inore  ciystalhaaUe  mattei^ 
by  force  of  its  superior  affinity  from  any  other  substance  in  ^Hudtit  is  widely  diffused^ 
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together  #ith  tKe  change  of  dimenaons  which  the  first  formed  matter  would  undei^ 
during  the  process  of  consolidation,  may  be  ooosidered  as  circumstances  under  which 
the  stratified  arrangement  of  any  semi-fluid  and  pliant  substance,  more  slowly  disposed 
to  consolidation,  could  not  fiul  to  be  disturbed. 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  observed  among  these  rocks  is,  that  the  quartz  and 
hornblende  constitute  the  bounding  strata  of  the  clay-slate.  From  Duniossness  to 
Maywick,  at  Trondra,  and  at  Scalloway,  the  quartz  and  hornblende  maintain  a 
course,  which,  although  somewhat  tortuous,  generally  corresponds  to  the  line  of  direc- 
tion observed  by  the  day-slate.  But  N£.  of  Scalloway,  whilst  the  general  line  of 
direction  observed  by  the  day-slate  is  from  S.  19P  W.  to  N.  12°  E.,  the  quartz  and 
hornblende  take  up  a  more  easterly  course  of  N.  80°  E.  Consequently  there  must 
be  an  interception  of  the  strata  of  day-slate  by  the  more  easterly  course,  which  the 
quartz  and  hornblende  assume.  This  appearance  may  be  accordingly  observed,  by 
following  the  bounding  strata  of  quartz  and  hornblende  for  a  distance  of  six  miles 
along  the  Vale  of  Tingwall  to  Hawksness.  It  thus  ^appears,  that  if,  in  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  rocks  of  Shetland,  we  describe  in  a  continuous  line  the  route  pursued 
by  the  bounding  strata  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  it  will  be  found  to  intercept  at. 
various  angles  the  lines  of  bearing  observed  by  the  clay-slate. 

m 

&%,  Included  Straia  tf  Quartz  amd  Homblende-SlaU  occurri^  Vocy 

Mefy  on  {he  WeeterJy  Banki.-^These  strata  may  be  observed  for  a  short  distance, 
not  more  than  160  yards,  to  bound  the  east  side  of  Dale^s  Voe.  Their  chief  site  is 
on  the  west  side,  extending  from  neariy  the  head  of  this  inlet^  as  far  north  as  the  pro- 
montories of  Foraness  and  Bromiiess.  They  occupy  a  space  which  may  be  loosdy 
estimated  at  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  Of  the  breadth  I  have  little  idea,  since 
it  b  partly  concealed  by  the  channd  of  the  Voe.  It  can  scarcdy  exceed  400  or  500 
yards. 

The  quartz  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  hornblende-slate.  In  other  respects 
these  rocks  are  similar  to  the  last  described.  They  may  be  occaaonally  observed  to 
have  a  direction  of  N.  80°  E.  dippng  vertically. 

The  quartz  and  hornblende-slate  are  interstratified  with  the  clay-slate.  Near 
Bromness  interesting  specimens  may  be  procured,  shewing  the  transition  of  horn- 
blende^late  into  day-slate,  the  substance  of  one  rock  b^ng  intermixed  with  that  of 
the  othen  At  the  same  place  are  very  tlun  interstrata  of  primitive  limestone,  of  a 
light  blue  colour,  and  of  remarkable  purity.  A  very  curious  variety  of  limestone 
also  occurs  near  Bromness,  which  appears  to  have  recdved,  from  a  contiguous  mass 
of  homUende,  such  a  slight,  yet  equd  difiusbn  of  its  ingredients,  as  to  have  acquire 
ed  the  same  dark  bottle^preen  colour  that  distinguisheQ  the  character  of  the  rock  with 
which  it  is  assodated* 
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The  quartz  and  hornblende-date  are  interstradfied  with  the  clay-slate.  The  other 
relations  of  these  rocks  will  be  considered,  afler  we  have  described  the  quartz  and 
limestone  of  Rovie  Head. 

4M/f  Included  Strala  of  Q^artx  and  Limestone  west  of  Rovie  Head. — Strata 
of  quartz  and  limestone  may  be  observed  in  a  line  of  coast  atuated  between  Bo- 
vie  Head  and  a  small  open  inlet  of  the  sea,  contiguous  to  Eibister'^s  Ness.  It 
is  probable  that  they  are  continued  through  the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  a  direction  of 
NE.  by  N.  to  Greenholm,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  On  the  mainland  these  rocks  may 
be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile  in  length;  their  breadth  is  much  concealed  by  the 
covered  state  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  sea,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed  500  or 
600  yards. 

The  quartz  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  strata  already  described,  except  that 
more  ferruginous  matter  is  diffused  through  it 

The  primitive  limestone  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  It  is  in  general  not  very 
pure,  containing  much  siliceous  matter.  This  is  attributable  to  its  association  with 
the  quartz ;  for,  as  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  stated,  that  all  the  beds  of  primitive 
limestone  in  Shetland  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  matter  of  contiguous  rodcs. 
The  rock  is  granular,  and  its  constituent  particles  have  a  very  crystalline  aspect. 
Iron-pyrites  may  be  observed  in  the  limestone,  not  only  near  Rovie  Head,  but  at 
the  Island  of  Greenholm.  Both  the  quartz-rock  and  the  limestone  are,  indeed,  much 
impregnated  with  combinations  of  iron.  The  massive  polyedrous  portions  into 
which  the  limestone  is  divided,  form  large  blocks  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  stra- 
tification is  very  complete. 

On  crossing  these  interstratified  masses  from  Kibister^s  Ness  to  Rovie  Head,  we 
find  thin  alternations  of  quartz  and  limestone  to  occupy  the  breadth  of  about  seventy 
or  eighty  yards.  To  these  succeed  quartz  and  day-slate  in  beds  from  thirty  to  fifty 
yards  thick,  which  may  be  traced  for  perhaps  180  yards  farther.  In  the  next  place, 
appears  a  bed  of  limestone  of  considerable  thickness.  It  may  be  traced  on  the  shore 
for  the  distance  of  100  yards,  though  it  cannot  be  of  this  width,  ^ce  we  are  not  en- 
abled to  cross  it  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  bearing.  The  day-^te  now  disappears ; 
the  last  bed  of  it  which  is  seen  being  about  fifteen  yards  broad,  whilst  the  limestone 
is  much  intermixed  in  a  few  places,  with  apparent  fi'agments  of  day-slate,  scarce* 
ly  half  an  inch  in  length.  Proceeding  about  SOO^'yards  farther,  we  discovtr  quartz, 
containing  two  or  three  interstratified  masses  of  lim^tone,  which  amount  in  the  whole 
to  about  six  yards.  At  the  same  place,  there  is  a  bed  of  calcaredus  spar  two  feet 
thick.  Lastly,  For  a  distance  of  seventy-five  yards,  succeed  three  or  more  altema- 
tions  of  limestone  and  quartz,  in  beds  varying  from  five  to  thir^-six  yards  in  breadth. 
The  sea,  however,  makes  such  advances  upon  the  shore,  that  in  the  statement  of  this 
sequence,  I  cannot  pledge  myself  for  any  very  oonaderable  aocuracjr^ 
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The  directioivof  these  strata  is  generally  NE«  by  N.,  the  dip  bong  to  the  west 
at  angles  from  40°  to  60°.    Occaoonally  the  inclination  is  verticaL 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  shew  the  apparent  influence  that  the  rocks  of  Bovie 
Head,  Dale^s  Voe  or  Bressay  Island,  appear  to  have  respectively  possessed,  in  effect- 
ing an  alteration  in  the  new  line  of  bearing  assumed  by  the  clay^^late  of  the  Cliff 
Hills  at  Kibister^s  Ness. 

We  endeavoured^  on  a  fcmner  occmon,  to  prove,  that  between  Scalloway 
and  Hawksness,  there  must  be  an  interception  of  the  strata  of  clay^-slate  forming  the 
Cliff  Hills,  owing  to  the  more  easterly  course  assumed  by  the  quartz  and  hornblende 
which  bound  thar  declivity.  But,  in  the  bed  of  Dale^s  Voe,  it  was  observed, 
that  a  B^ccmd  assemblage  of  associated  strata  of  quartz  and  hornblende  was  to  be 
found.  On  the  west  of  Bovie  Head,  also,  a  third  assemblage  occurs,  consisting  of 
quartz  and  limestixiet  It  is  then  in  a  space  intermediate  to  these  two  last  assem- 
blages of  strata  at  Dale^s  Voe  and  Bovie  Heftd,  that  new  strata  of  clay-slate  appear 
to  he  fanned*  These  constitute  a  ramification  given  off  from  the  ridge  of  the  Cliff 
Hilk,  that  bears  the  name  of  Eibister^s  Ness,  At  this  place,,  tlie  line  of  direction 
assumed  by  the  new  strata  of  clay*slate,  is  fiom  S.  85°  W.  to  N.  SS*  £.,  being  from  20* 
to  SO"  more  to  the  eastward  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  strata  that  constitute  the 
proper  ridge  of  the  Cliff  Hills.  1%  then»  tins  altered  course  in  any  respect  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  quartz  and  hornblende-elate  at  Dale^s  Voe,  and  the  quartz 
and  limestone  at  Bovie  H^  f  Or,  in  the  apphcatiop  of  an  appearance  like  this  to 
our  speciiktipns,  coiiceming  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  has  the  new  line 
of  direedon  assumed  l^  the  day-slate  strata  of  Kibister^s  Ness,  been  in  some  manner 
or  other  influenced  by  the  previous  consolidation  of  such  masses  as  quartz,  horn- 
blende-slate €x  limestoiie^  or  ev^  by  the  older  sandstcme  of  Bressay  Island?  We  are 
little  enabled  to  give  any  satisfactory  reply  to  these  questions. 

» 

£LBVATipN.«^F]X)m  the  southerly  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  Cliff  Hills  the 

ascent  i<  gradual.  .  The  hoght  b  then  nearly  uniform^  and,  when  viewed  from  the 

west,  appears  like  a  mural  elevation  that  flanks  the  south-western  coast  of  Shetland, 

from  DunKoss&e^  to  Scalloway,  bounding  in  the  same  manner  the  fertile  valley  of 

Tingwall  abd  the  Voe  of  .Laxfirth..    Whilst  its  westerly  banks  are  predpitous,  its 

easterly  flank  appears  to  slope  more  gradually  towaixls  the  sea.    The  summit  of  the 

hills  is  generally  .broad,  manifesting  no  very  considerable  variations  in  height    Its 

utmost  elevatkximay.be  ooiyecturally  stated  at  about  £00  feet    At  Eibister^s  Ness,  a 

small  rannfication^firom  the  iwige  is  g^v^n  off,  the  terrao^  siiminit  of  which  b  diversified 

intheoentrebyasmfdlcoiiaiddeyation  tiuitbe^rstheiitoiecifl^  Where- 

ever  mt^n^rata  of  quartz,  hornblende-$late  or  linn^fitone  occur^  great  irregularities  in  the 

surface  of  the  hilla'are  isducedi    The  Cliff  ridge  b  only  onoti  intersected  by  a  deep 
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transverse  valley  at  Quarf.     (For  the  appearance  qf  the  Cliff  HUhf  eee  the  Geoft^i- 
ad  PlaU  in  the  Appendix^  Fig.  6.  and  7  J 

External  Agents. — The  Cliff  Hills  are  generally  protected  from  the  decom* 
poang  effects  of  the  atmosphere  by  beds  of  deep  moss,  i^th  which  they  are  generally 
well  covered.  They  are  little  affected  by  invaaons  of  the  sea,  except  near  Maywick 
and  at  Hawksness. 


STRATA  OF  INCONSIDERABLE  EXTENT  INTERPOSED  BETWEEN  THE 
PHTLLADE  OR  CLAY-SLATE  OF  THE  CLIFF-HILLS,  AND  T^E 
TRANSITION  ROCKS  OF  THE  SOUTH-EAST  OF  SHETLAND. 

These  strata,  which  occur  to  the  east  of  the  Cliff  Hills,  are  of  very  inoonaderable 
extent,  their  utmost  breadth  scarcely  ever  exceeding  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
They  are  mudi  concealed  in  their  relations  by  the  superpoation  of  conglomerate 
rocks,  on  which  account  a  very  brief  statement  of  them  will  suffice. 

1st,  Chlorite-Slaie  east  of  the  Cliff  HiUs  near  iSVituKex^f.— Chlorite-slate  essen^ 
tially  differs  from  clay-slate,  in  containing  less  aliceous  and  aluminous  matter ;  but,  in 
the  place  of  it,  a  compensating  quantity  of  magnesian  earth,  often  to  the  amount  of 
90  per  cent,  along  with  \0  per  cent,  more  of  iron.  But  correct  analyses  of  chlorite- 
slate  are  much  wanted.  There  is  an  occasional  transition  of  the  clay-slate  of  the 
Cliff  Hills  into  chlorite-slate,  about  a  mile  north  of  Sandlodge,  the  marks  of  the  che- 
mical change  being  a  blackish-green  colour,  and  a  very  slight  unctuous  feel. 

Near  the  chlorite-slate  there  is  an  appearance  of  very  small  imbedded  masses  of 
serpentine,  as  wll  as  of  steatite. 

8d,  Jesociaied  Straia  of  Quartz-Rock  and  Limestone,  east  qf  {he  Cl^  HiUs 
between  Ukensetter  and  J^TbdiAM^r.-^n  tliis  line  of  coast  close  to  the  sea^shore, 
there  is  an  occurrence  of  quartz-rock.  It  approaches  much  to  the  character  of  a 
contiguous  mass  of  sandstone,  bdng  composed  in  a  similar  manner  of  grains  im- 
perfectly crystalline,  but  it  differs  from  this  rock  in  a  more  firm  confflstence  of  its 
particles.  Felspar  is  an  abimdant  ingredient :  Mica,  though  less  plentifully  diffused, 
is  oonstantiy  present.  The  direction  of  the  quartz-rock  extends  in  some  places 
from  S.  ff*  E.  to  N.  6**  W„  atid  in  others  from  S,  W  W*  to  N,  70^  E. 
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Granular  limestone  is  interposed  between  the  quaitz-rock  and  the  day-date,  and 
it  is  interstratified  with  each  mass.  These  alternations  occupy  a  breadth  varying  from 
SO  to  200  yards,  the  length  bdng  a  little  more  than  a  mile.  The  limestone,  when  in 
junction  with  clay-slate,  contains  small  imbedded  portions  of  this  rock,  of  an  irregular 
angular  form. 

The  extent  of  all  these  strata  is,  however,  rendered  uncertain,  by  the  superim- 
position  of  secondary  masses. 


Sd,  MicaJSlaU  east  of  (he  Cliff  Jffilky  on  ihs  Coasf between  FladSAgler  andEcaU 
em  Qttar;^— -These  rocks,  though  much  ocmcealed  in  some  places  by  the  sea,  can 
scah^ely  be  less  than  two  miles  in  length.  Their  breadth  does  not  p^iiaps  exceed 
800  or  400  yards,  but  of  this  I  can  only  speak  from  conjecture. 

There  is  a  great  probability  that  serpentine  and  steatite  may  be  associated  with 
these  strata,  since  the  mica  which  they  contain  evinces  the  presence  of  magnesian- 
earth,  by  the  unctuousness  of  its  touch,  and  by  its  greemsh  glistening  lustre.  The 
outgcungs  of  these  rocks  are,  however,  much  concealed  by  the  superposition  of  secon- 
dary strata.  Whilst  the  mica,  or  perhaps  talc,  is  sometimes,  in  the  pellicular  form 
described  on  a  former  oocasioD,  alternated  with  thick  plates  of  white  quartz,  it  is 
sometimes  uniformly  diffused  throu^out  the  mass  in  a  very  ocMBminuted  state  of 
division.  The  mica-slate  is  generally  striated.  To  this  appearance  I  have  already 
alluded,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  geology  presents^  mnce  it  renders  evid^it 
to  the  eye  an  important  oonespondenoe  which  subusts  between  the  line  of  direction 
described  on  the  outgoing  of  a  stratum,  and  a  parallel  Unear  an^angement  of  particles, 
characteristic,  of  the  plane  itself  of  the  stratum. 

The  direction  of  the  mica-slate  is  from  S^  40^  W.  to  N.  40°  E. ;  the  dip  is  to 
the  west,  at  aH  angle  of  about  SO*. 

4th,  Strata  of  MkO'Siatey  Gneiss^  Homblende^Slate^  Qmrtx  and  LimeHoHg^ 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  Cl^ Hills  at  Eastern  Quarf.^^Theae  rocks  are  much  con- 
cealed by  secondary  strata  of  a  conglomerate  structure.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  ob-^ 
served  in  the  windings  of  a  bum  close  to  the  day-slate  strata  of  the  Cliff  Hills,  where 
they  may  be  traced  as  fiir  east  as  the  head  of  the  Voe  of  Quarf.  The  united  breadth 
of  the  strata  can  scarcely  be  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

On  tracing  than  in  a  direction  transvarse  to  their  line  of  befoing,  we  first  observe 
that  the  contiguous  paralld  strata  of  phyllade  or  day-slate,  which  in  scnne  places  dip 
to  the  west,  now  indine  to  the  east  at  an  an^  of  46%  their  direction  being  as  usual 
from  S.  15*"  W.  to  N.  !&"  £.  The  sucoesoon  of  the  rodu  of  Eastern  Quarf,  which 
observe  nearly  the  same  inclination,  is  after  the  following  manner :  (1^)  MiciihRlatei 
inclining  to  the  character  of  gneiss  by  the  acquisition  of  felspar;  (id,)  Hondilendeft 
slate,  pure,  and  occaaonally  united  with  quartz ;  (Sc^)  Limestone  beds,  stretching 
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from  north  to  south ;  blended  with  eolioeous  matter,  and  containing  in  a  few  places 
minute  portions  of  clay-slate,  (^ithh/y)  Beds  and  veins  of  quartz,  sometimes  pure,  but 
often  united  with  felspar.  {BtJibf,)  Mica-slate,  inclining  to  gneiss.  (Gthb/,)  6n^, 
its  structure  approaching  to  that  of  granite,  the  felspar  being  very  red  and  abundant 
Tlie  rock  contains  much  mica,  (^thh/^  Miciu^te,  the  direction  being  from  W.  SW. 
to  £.  NE.  whilst  the  dip  is  to  the  West. 

^hese  are  the  few  remarks  that  may  suffice  on  the  strata  of  inconmderable  extent, 
that  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  clay-slate  of  the  Cliff  Hills. 


SANDSTONE    AND  CONGLOMERATE    ROCKS    OF    THE    SOUTH-EAST  OF 

SHETLAND. 

These  rocks  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cliff  Hills,  or  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  east  of  Quendal  Bay,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  as  &r 
north  as  Rovie  Head.  They  appear  along  the  whole  of  this  south-easterly  extent  of 
coast ;  and  of  the  same  materials  are  constituted  the  islands  of  Mousa,  Bressay  and 
Nobs.  They  are  to  be  traced  on  the  Mainland  from  Sumbui'gh-Head  to  Rovie  Head, 
a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles ;  their  breadth  being  on  an  average  about  a  mile  and 
a  half.  Mousa  and  Noss  are  each  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Bressay 
18  four  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad. 

In  describing  the  mountain-masses  of  this  district,  they  will  be  divided  into 

1^,  Lower  strata  of  Sand)itolie,  approaching  to  the  character  of  Primitive  Quarts- 
rock; 
9dj  Upper  strata,  which  are  decidedly  Secondary,  since  they  consist  of 

(a.)  Sandstones  of  an  arenaceous  and  lax  texture,  containing  interspersed  frag* 

ments  of  other  rocks ; 
(b.)  Conglomehtte  or  Fragmentaiy  Rocks^ 

1st,  Lower  strata  qfSandeUmey  approaching  to  ihe  icharader  qfPrimHve  Quarix 
Mode* 

The  sandstone  which  approadies  to  die  character  of  primitive  quartz-tock^  may 
^traced  from  6ambiii^h^0eiEul  to  the  north  of  Orutness  Voe,  in  DuniosBness,  wh&re 
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its  i^her  appearance  is  interrupted  by  the  advances  of  the  sea«  We  again  meet 
mth  the  «ane  rock  at  the  Ness  of  Sandwick,  at  Mousa  Island^  at  Hollyness,  and  still 
fardier  north  at  Bressay  Island,  where  it  is  bounded  to  the  west,  by  a  line  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  8outh»westerly  extremity  of  the  island  to  Aith  Voe  on  the  north. 
The  same  rock  occurs  at  the  Island  of  Noss. 

This  sandstone  is  generally  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  being  formed  of  grains  of  quartz 
imperfectly  crystalline.  Felspar  is  also  an  abundant  ingredient,  being  difiiised  through* 
out  the  mass  in  particles  so  minute  as  to  be  ahnost  imperceptible,  yet  amply  manifest- 
ing itself  in  weathered  specimens.  Scales  of  mica  are  every  where  present,  although 
in  unequal  quantities.  In  all  these  respects,  the  sandstone  of  the  south-east  of  Shet^ 
land  decidedly  corresponds  with  a  primitive  quartz-rock  occurring  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  country.  But  there  remains  an  important  character  to  be  noticed,  that  leads  to 
the  only  test  by  which  the  two  formations  can  be  distinguished.  The  semi-crystalline 
grains  of  primitive  quartz*rock  are  found  under  the  same  drcumstances  as  those  of 
granite ;  they  seem  so  intimately  conjoined,  as  to  appear  in  a  manner  to  grcfw  intd^  or 
to  be  welded  into  each  other.  The  variety  of  sandstone  which  we  are  examining,  pos- 
sesses this  character,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
a  free  mechanical  separation  of  its  particles,  entitiing  it  to  the  popular  and  very  signi- 
ficant name  of  FreesUme.  Several  mistakes  have,  indeed,  been  made  between  Quarts- 
rock  and  Sandstone,  which  would  not  have  happened  if  the  geolo^st  had  conde- 
scended to  accept  of  the  simple  test,  of  the  chisel.  The  resistance  which  this  im- 
plement m^ets  with,  is  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  granules  to  coalesce  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  approach  towards  the  compact  structure. 

Thus,  in  the  structure  of  primitive  quartz,  the  speculative  geologist  may  advert 
to  an  agent  which  has  not  only  moulded  its  constituent  granules  into  crystalline  fi- 
gures, but  has  also,  at  their  mutual  junction,  induced  an  intermixture  of  substance. 
But  in  certidn  sandstones  of  the  description  we  are  now  examining,  the  same  theorist 
may  detect  indications  of  a  more  feeble  degree  of  chemical  agency,  suffident  to  induce 
grains  of  a  crystalline  form,  though  not  to  unite  them  by  an  intermixture  of  sub- 
stance so  intimate  as  that  which  the  firmer  con^tence  of  quartz-rock  evidendy  indi- 
cates. 

Another  variety  of  sandstone,  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the  <dd  Bed  Sand- 
stone of  Webneb,  is  occasionally  mixed  with  the  bluish-grey  description.  It  is  com- 
posed of  grains  of  quartz  of  a  crystalline  figure,  among  which  are  diffiised  distinct 
scales  of  mica  and  earthy  particles  of  felspar.  It  difPers  from  the  last  mentioned  sand- 
stppct,,in  being, more  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  whence  its  red  colour. 

I  shall  describe  the  structure  of  the  sandstone  as  tabular ^  since,  agreeably  to  the 
4^mti<0P  of  the  term  which  I  have  given,  it  is  divisible  in  the^hnectionof  its  ultimate 
lii^Brs,.with,much.l^  faqlity  tbap  rockii  that  lure  »4listoae  or  lanmuur.    Bvt  oooa- 
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eionallj,  by  the  abundant  diffiifliQif  of  mica,  the  rock  becomes  scfaistoae)  fl{ditt]tig  eaa* 
ly  into  slabs  so  thin  as  to  be  used  for  roofing-slate. 

The  direction  and  dip  of  the  strata  are  various;  but,  as  far  as  my  obsenrations 
extend,  the  most  conunon  line  of  bearing  b  from  S.  SO*  E.  to  N.  80*  W.  The  dip 
is  to  the  East,  under  angles  with  the  horizon,  differing  from  S6^  to  80°. 

The  maseive  portions  or  polyedrons,  into  which  the  sandstone  is  resolved  by  means 
of  cross  fissures,  are  of  considerable  size ;  they  are,  therefore,  quarried  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building. 

The  junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the  day-slate  of  the  Clitf  Hills,  is  much  con- 
cealed by  the  superposition  of  newer  rocks.  A  graduation  of  one  rock  into  the 
other,  by  an  interchange  of  substance,  may,  however,  be  detected  near  a  bead^land 
south  of  Lerwick  named  the  Knab,  and  on  the  shore  of  Grimister. 

At  the  Island  of  Mousa,  two  or  more  beds  of  a  bluish  limestone,  from  ten  to  six 
feet  in  thickness,  may  be  observed  to  alternate  with  the  sandstone.  Tins  is  an  in* 
teresting  appearance,  since  the  limestone  cannot  be  distinguished  from  other  masses  of 
the  same  kind,  which  are  found  among  Shetland  hills  of  the  primitive  class.  Another 
proof  is  thus  afforded  of  the  claims  of  the  description  of  sandstone  we  are  describing, 
to  a  rituation  among  the  oldest  class  of  rocks. 

At  the  head  of  Culbinsburgh  Bay,  in  Bressay  Island,  several  small  spheroidal  con* 
cretions  may  be  detected  which  are  imbedded  among  the  strata.  They  are  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  composed  in  part  of  argillaceous  matter,  of  a  compact 
structure,  and  highly  indurated^ 

We  have  noticed,  that  at  Sandlodge  the  clay-slate  of  the  Cliff  Hills  glasses  by 
the  presence  of  magnesia  into  chlorite-slate.  There  is  a  nmilar  impregnation  of  this 
earth  throughout  the  sandstone,  by  which  an  unctuous  feeling  is  communicated  to  the 
whole  of  the  rock.  So  much  magnesia  is,  indeed,  occaaonally  imparted  to  the  sandstone, 
as  to  ^ve  it  a  steatitic  character.  The  predominant  colours  are  bluish-grey  and  flesh- 
red,  but  sometimes  a  dark  greenish  tint  is  displayed,  not  unlike  that  of  serpentine^ 
and  sometimes  the  greenish-white  hue  of  talc.  An  abundant  dissemination  of  minute 
grains  of  magnetic  ironstone  may  be  in  some  places  observed.  The  rock  is  traversed 
by  innumerable  small  veins  of  calcareous-spar,  firom  half  an  inch  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  thickness. 

In  the  moffnesian^andstone  there  are  some  metallic  veins.  At  Sandlodge,  Copped 
Mines  were  a  few  years  ago  wrought,  but  the  profits  ariring  were  too  small  to  justify 
a  continuance  of  the  operations.  The  shafts  are  now  so  much  filled  with  water,  as 
to  exclude  any  observation  of  the  contents  of  the  vein  i  and  t  must,  therefore,  be  in^ 
debted  for  my  information  regarding  the  Sandlodge  mines^  to  preceding  minendogicd 
vintors  of  Shetland^ 

X  » 
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Dr  Flxmikg  eoooeives  that  the  principal  '.vebk^  whidi  is  nearly  fourteen  feet 
broad,  stretches  from  SW.  to  NE.  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  4fi^.  Towards 
the  surface  of  it,  and  nearly  occupying  its  whcde  breadth,  brown  hematite  was  found 
mixed  with  copper-pyrites.     Towards  the  bottom  of  the  minei,  sparry  ironstone  ctm- 
stituted  the  vdn-stone,  in  whidi  oopper-ore  of  the  same  kind  was  also   disseminated 
alcmg  with  iron-pyrites.     But  the  difficulty  of  working  the  sparry  ironstone,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  copper-ore  which  it  contained,  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  abandoning 
the  mine.     Among  the  adventitious  substances  of  the  vein  have  been  discovered  native 
copper,  and  grey  copper-ore ;  these  are  sparing  products  :-^brous  malachite  occurs 
in  abundance  in  the  cavities  of  the  chief  ores,  or  in  the  form  of  a  surface-coating.     To 
this  list  of  products  of  the  Sandlodge  Mines,  Dr  Tbaill  has  added  columnar  hog* 
iron-ore ;    micaceous  iron-ore ;   brown  iron-ochre ;   dark  brown  stalactitic  iron-ore ; 
earthy  matter,  charged  with  iron,  arising  from  the  debris  of  other  ores. — (See  Dr 
Traill  and  Dr  Flemino'^s  Mineralogy  of  Shedand ;  the  first  in  Mr  N£ii.i4^s  Tour, 
p.  170;    the  second  in   Suibbbff^s  Agricultiural  Survey  of   Shetland,  p.  1S9«) 
Amidst  the  rubbish  thrown  from  the  mine,  and  still  remaining,  many  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  collected  at  the  present  day. 

The  sandstone  forms  several  distinct  elevations,  the  ridges  of  which,  when  the 
spectator  stands  opposite  to  thar  apex,  present  remarkable  angular  outlines.  Of 
such  hiUs  are  those  of  Bressay  and  Noss. — (See  Sketch  of  Bressay  Hill,  Plate  II. 
and  Geological  Plate  of  the  Appendix,  Fig.  S.  where  the  HOI  of  Noss  is  represents 
ed.)     The  height  of  Bressay  Hill  is  said  to  be  780  feet. 

The  Sandstone  Hills  have  yielded  considerably  to  the  easterly  invanon  of  the  sea. 
This  appearance  is  most  remarkable  at  Sumburgh,  Noss  Island,  and  at  Mousa. 

Sd,  Rocks  decidedly  Secondarj/y  being  superimposed  on  the  Strata  of  ffie-  Cliff 
HiUsy  and  on  the  Sandstone  last  described. 

The  strata  next  to  be  considered  are  of  the  Secondary  Class ;  their  superposition 
upon  other  rocks  bang  within  the  scope  of  observation.  They  conrist  of  (a.)  Sand- 
stones of  an  arenaceous  and  lax  texture,  which  contain  attrited  fragments  of  othef 
rocks ;  and  (b.)  Conglomerate  or  fragmentary  masses. 

These  rocks  rest  upon  the  older  Sandstone,  and  upon  the  Clay-slate.  They  ap- 
pear in  a  small  holm  in  Quendal  Bay,  and  occupy  several  sites  between  that  estuary 
and  the  high  head-land  of  Sumburgh,  which  they  mantle ;  being  continued  from 
thence  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Cliff  Ridge,  as  far  north  as  Bovie  Head.  The 
same  secondary  strata  also  appear  on  the  western  side  of  Bressay  Hill  as  well  as  the 
Qliff  Hills,  thus  lining  the  eminences  on  each  side  of  Bressay  Sound.  They  lastly 
occur  on  both  the  east  and  west  nde  of  the  declivities  that  bound  the  channel  be- 
•  tween  the  Islands  of  Noss  and  Bressay.    , 
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The  sandstone  is,  from  various  impr^nations  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  either  of  a 
bluish-grey  or  of  a  red  colour,  but  it  has  a  more  arenaceous  structure  than  the  two 
older  varieties  described.  Its  constituent  grains  are  in  their  form  less  crystaltine ; 
they  often  shew  marks  of  attrition,  and  interspersed  among  them  are  rolled  masses  of 
other  rocks,  such  as  of  granite,  quartz  or  felspar.  Adventitious  substances  of  this 
kind  often  occur  of  a  aze  the  most  comminuted,  and  as  frequently  of  the  size  of  com- 
mon boulder  stones. 

The  conglomerate  strata  associated  with  this  description  of  sandstone,  are  general- 
ly composed  of  attrited  fragments  of  granite,  quartz  and  felspar.  Portions  of  this 
nature  may  be  found  not  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  grains  of  sandstone,  but  fre^ 
quently  large  rolled  masses  are  cemented  together  through  the  medium  of  smaller 
particles.  Other  ingredients,  comparatively  rare,  occur :  of  these  are  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  day-slate,  and  even  sandstone. 

In  the  Essay  on  Stratification  prefixed  to  this  work,  the  theoretical  views  which  I 
entertain  regarding  the  origin  of  Secondary  Rocks  of  this  kind,  have  been  so  fully 
explained  as  scarcely  to  require  repetition. — (See  pages  44.  and  45.)  It  may  b^, 
however,  observed,  that  there  are  two  notions  usually  entertained  regarding  their  for- 
mation. The  one  is,  that  the  attrited  appearance  of  the  fragments  of  conglomerate 
rocks  is  illusory,  and  that  rolled  masses  are  an  original  peculiarity  of  form.  It  was 
the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  particular  rocks  from  which  such  wa^ 
ter-wom  fragments  might  have  resulted,  that  induced  me,  when  first  I  drew  out  a 
sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  in  Shetland,  to  think,  that  though  the  opinion 
only  met  with  occasional  support  from  appearances  of  nature,  we  ought  to  pause  before 
it  should  be  totally  rejected  *.  Another  opinion  more  commonly  entertained  by  geolo. 
gists  is,  that  conglomerate  rocks  are  the  detritus  of  pre-existing  formations,  worn  down 
by  aqueous  torrents,  and  consolidated  under  pressure.  From  additional  observations 
which  I  have  recently  made,  I  am  now  inclined  to  adopt  this  last  hypothesis,  with 
only  one  qualification,  which  is,  that  the  fragmentary  portions  of  conglomerated  rocks 
were  ori^ally  deposited  in  a  disintegrated  state,  with  the  general  form  impressed  up-' 
on  them  of  massive  portions  of  a  polyedrous  figure ;  and  that  secondary  rocks  of  sand- 
stone were  depoidted  in  the  same  condition,  as  well  as  in  an  ori^nal  state  of  loose  grar- 
nular  particles,  severally  possessing  the  semi-crystalline  form  which  is  displayed  among 
the  constituents  of  primitive  rocks.  On  this  hypothesis  no  conclusion  would  remain, 
but  that  to  the  action  of  water  alone  must  be  attributed  the  present  marks  of  abra- 
jrion  displayed  by  fragmentary  portions,  while,  in  order  to  explain  the  affinity  by  which 
they  were  subsequently  united,  we  must  call  in  the  assistance  of  Pressure. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Philos.  Jour.  voL  U.  p.  304.  to  311. 
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It  may  be,  however,  observed,  in  reference  to  the  structure  oi  the  conglomerate 
rocks,  that  the  larger  portions  of  granite,  quartz  and  febpar,  are  not  unfrequently 
seen  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  substance  of  a  finer  texture  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed ;  and  that  whilst  the  graduation  .is  perfectly  evident,  the  line  of  circumscription 
in  the  fragments  becomes  indistinct.  The  conglomerate  rocks  are  also  observed  to  gra-w 
duate  into  the  sandstone  of  a  secondary  character  with  which  they  are  alternated^ 
These  facts  certainly  indicate,  that  during  the  process  in  which  attrited  fragments 
were  agglutinated,  extenave  and  powerful  actions  of  a  chemical  nature  must  have  been 
going  on.  This  su8[ncion  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of  small  calcareous  veins, 
which,  in  different  parts  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Shetland,  traverse  the  newer 
rocks. 

I  shall  now  describe,  in  a  general  manner,  the  varieties  of  secondary  rocks,  as  they 
appear  in  succesaon  when  we  trace  them  from  Dunrossness  to  Rovie-Head. 

From  Scatness,  east  of  Quendal,  to  Sandwick,  (nine  miles)  sandstone  chiefly  pre- 
vails, the  particles  of  which  are  much  intermixed  with  arenaceous  grains  of  felspar, 
quartz  and  mica,  that  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  granitic  rocks; 
and  among  these  are  interspersed  rolled  masses  of  the  size  of  boulder-stones.  Conglo- 
merate rocks,  formed  altogether  of  such  ingredients,  are  found  in  several  places  altemi^ 
ting  with  the  sandstone,  particularly  at  Horse  Island,  and  on  the  shores  of  Quendal 
Bay. 

From  Sandwick  to  Lerwick,  (ten  miles)  the  same  rocks,  with  some  interruptions, 
are  continued.  Near  Fladibister,  attrited  .fragments  of  gneiss,  homUende,  and  mica- 
slate,  are  the  constituents  of  the  conglomerate  strata;  and  at  the  same  place  a  rock 
may  be  observed,  composed  of  small  angular  portions  of  gneiss,  quartz  and  felspar, 
impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  so  intimately  conjoined  as  to  betray  few  or  no 
mechanical  circumstances  of  origin. 

From  Lerwick  to  Rovie  Head,  (three  miles)  sandstone  is  less  abundant  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  occasional  coarseness  of  the  conglomerate  strata  of  granite  and  quartz, 
which  appear  in  some  places  as  one  agglutinated  mass  of  boulder-stones  and  shingles. 
— (See  Geological  Plate  of  the  Appendix,  Fig.  5.)  But  near  Lerwick,  the  frag- 
ments are  of  the  size  of  grains,  being  cemented  by  earthy  particles  of  aigillaceous' 
matter.  The  stone  is  quarried  for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  is  raised  up  in  large 
blocks. 

At  Bressay  Island,  the  upper  strata  of  the  hill  consist  of  sandstone,  alternated 
with  conglomerate  rocks  of  granite.  South  of  Gardie  is  a  mass,  formed  in  one  place 
of  fragments  of  clay-slate,  and  in  another  place  of  sandstone. 

The  sandstone  hill  of  an  older  character  that  constitutes  the  Island  of  Noss,  is 
Mibjacent  to  strata  of  secondary  sandstone,  among  which  attrited  fragments  of  granitcf 
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and  quarts  aie  interspersed.     Conglomerate  rocks,  consisting  wholly  of  fragments  ci 
sandstone,  appear  at  the'base  of  the  hill  opposite  to  Bressay. 

All  these  newer  strata  separate  into  thick  tabular  masses.  Their  line  of  direction 
is  remarkably  Tarious :  it  most  frequently  stretches  from  SW.  to  N£. ;  the  dip  being 
at  the  same  time  to  the  east  South  of  the  Mainland,  the  angles  formed  with  the  ho- 
rizon vary  from  20^  to  80°,  encrea^ng  sometimes  to  40°,  or  even  60°.  Northwards,  the 
angles  decrease  to  S0°,  15%  and  10°.  When  red  sandstone  appears,  it  is  sometimes 
verticals  At  the  Islands  of  Bressay  and  Noss,  the  direction  and  position  of  the  strata 
are  very  irregular. 

On  the  Hill  of  Bressay,  the  newer  strata  may  be  noticed,  where  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  older  sandstone,  to  be  in  a  vertical  position ;  but  in  crossing  them  for  a  few 
yards  only,  they  are  observed  to  form  less  angles  with  the  horizon,  until,  at  a  farther 
distance,  they  become  nearly  horizontal.  I  shall  defer  for  the'  present  expressing 
any  conjectures  on  this  appearance. 

The  position  of  the  secondary  strata,  in  relation  to  the  rocks  upon  which  they  are 
superimposed,  is  what  geologists  describe  by  the  term  Unconformable.  The  older  strata 
of  sandstone,  and  the  clay-slate  of  the  ClifP  Hills,  are  inclined  at  angles  varying  from 
86°  to  T!0°.  We  may  therefore  conceive  a  basis  to  be  formed  by  their  upper  edges  or 
outgoings,  upon  which  newer  strata  rest,  with  inclinations  of  10°  to  S0°.  This  fact . 
(djanly  shews,  that  secondary  strata  are  not,  as  Wesneb  imagined,  deposited  on  a  fun- 
damental rock,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  For,  on  the  supposition  of  the  German  natu- 
ralist, when  any  set  of  strata  repose  upon  the  surface  of  another  mountain  mass,  it  is 
dear  that  no  stratum  but  that  which  is  subjacent  to  all  the  others,^  could  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  fundamental  rock.  But,  agreeably  to  the  appearances  now  presented, 
every  stratum  is  affixed  by  its  lowest  edge  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  affords  the 
series  a  common  foundation. 

The  newer  strata,  which  we  have  at  length  described,  graduate  only  into  the  older 
kind  of  sandstone.  They  may  be  observed  at  the  Voe  of  Quarf,  in  connection  with 
mica^slate,  and  at  Little  Holm  in  Quendal  Bay  with  epidotic  rienite*  At  each  place 
there  is  no  tranrition  of  the  substance  of  one  rock  into  that  of  the  other. 


We  shall  now  consider,  in  a  ccdlectrve  point  of  view,  or  as  forming  one  mountain 
mass,  all  the  strata  recapitulated. 

Objections  have  been  frequently  made  to  the  dasoficadon  of  any  set  of  rocks  Cm- 
d«r  the  name  of  a  Tranrition  series,  since  we  cannot  oonoeive  of  any  generalisation 
that  does  not  involve  dther  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  remains  and  attrited 
fragments.  Tet  there  can  be  scarcely  any  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  proposed, 
if  meidy  intended  to  expros  the  fact,  thai  the  lower  stcata  of  any  individual  lock 
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may  be  destitute  of  indicadmiB  of  a  newer  formation,  while  its  upper  stnta  may  mani- 
fest their  presence ;  or  that  a  mountain  mass  may  graduate  on  the  one  hand  into  rocks 
deddedly  primitive,  and  on  the  other  hand  into  those  which  are  secondary.  Under 
these  circumstances,  then,  the  sandstone  of  the  south-east  of  Shetland  is  found.  Its 
lower  strata  graduate  into  the  primitive  strata  of  the  Cliff  Hills,  b^g  interstratified 
at  the  same  time  with  primitive  limestone,  whilst  its  upper  strata  contain  water-course 
fragments.  Its  lower  strata,  then,  are  Primitive,"  but  its  upp^  strata  are  Secondary. 
Individually  considered,  therefore,  the  whde  mass^  possesses  a  Tranation-character. 
Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  geologist  is  not  called  upon  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
particular  class  of  formations  under  the  name  of  Transition ;  but  he  may,  notwith- 
standing, use  the  term  with  advantage,  when  endeavouring  to  express  geological  cha- 
racters and  relations,  occurring  under  ambiguous  circumstances,  similar  to  those  we 
have  now  described* 


.  INTERSTRATA  OF  LIUESTONE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  ISLANDS  OF  HOUSE 
AND  TRONDRA  ;  CONTINUED  FROM  SCALLOWAY  ON  THE  MAINLAND 
TO  CATFIRTH  :  RAMIFYING,  FIRST,  TO  LAXFIRTH  VOE  AND  GLIT- 
NESS  ;  SECONDLY,  TO  BROUGH  IN  ESWICK- 

&E06BAPHICAL  LiMiTS  AND  £xTENT. — On  the  east  shorc  of  House  Island,  these 
interstrata  are  much  concealed  by  the  advance  of  the  sea.  They  may  be  traced  for 
more  than  a  mile  in  extent  oil  the  nortli-east  of  Trondra  Island. .  They  are  continued 
fVom  the  Mainland  at  Scalloway,  between  the  Castle  and  West  Shore,  for  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  in  a  direction  from  S.  SW.  to  N.  N£.  as  far  north  as  the  head  of 
Catfirth  Voe. 

An  easterly  ramification  of  the  limestone  beds,  extending  fiom  W.  SW.  to  E.  NE. 
for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  appears  to  be  given  off  in  the  Vale  of  Tingwall ;  and  termi* 
nates  west  of  Laxfirth  Voe.  The  same  interstrata  are  probably  continued  throog^h 
the  channel  of  Catfirth  to  GlitnesSj  where  their  outgoings  dppear^  and/6iay  be  traced 
to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile* 

Another  ramification  takes  place  near  the  head  of  Catfirth,  which,  stretching  fiom 
SW.  by  W.  to  NE.  by  E.  passes  through  Vassa  Voe  to  Brough  in  Eswick.  It  li 
observed  for  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  oonjmned  breadth  of  the  altematiobs  5f  the  liin^tond  with  other  strata,  mU 
dom  exdeeds  1200  feet,  gradually  decreaang  in  this  respect  as  we  trace  the  beds  in  a 


\ 


\ 
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nortli-easterly  direction,  so  that  eventually  tbey  are  contracted  to  the  width  of  100  or 
SOO  feet.    But  we  are  by  no  means  enabled  to  trace  the  rocks  to  th«r  termination. 

Ingkxbiants. — The  limestone  is  not  unfrequently  nuxed  with  the  substance  of 
contiguous  rocks.  Combined  particles  of  quartz  and  mica  shew  that  it  is  alternated 
with  mica-slate,  and  the  presence  of  felspar  indicates  its  vidnity  to  gndss.  When 
found  pure,  the  rock  is  of  a  light  blue,  or  of  a  variegated  blue  and  white  colour ; 
but  occasionally  -it  shews  a  dull  whiteness. 

Steuctuee.— The  structure  of  the  limestone  is  granular. 

Stratipicatiok.— The  rock  is  occaaonally  rendered  schistoie  by  the  presence 
of  mica.  But  in  a  pure  state  it  separates  with  difficulty  in  the  direction  of  its  ulti- 
mate layers^  and,  agreeably  to  the  Nomenclature  I  have  adopted,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tabular.  The  line  of  direction  r^^ularly  continued  from  House  Island, 
Trondra  and  Scalloway,  to  the  head  of  Cadurth  Yoe,  is  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  £. ; 
the  dip  being  to  the  w^t  at  angles  of  about  4S°,  and  occasionally  of  75*^.  The  ramifica^ 
tion  of  the  limestone  at  Laxfirth  Voe,  exhibits  a  line  of  direction  stretching  from  SW. 
to  N£.,  whOst  at  Gfitneas  it  is  still  more  to  the  west,  being  from  W.  SW.  to  £.  N£, 
The  ramification  at  Brou^  manifests  lines  of  bearing  from  W.  SW.  to  £.  N£. 

Massivs  PoaTions.— The  limestone-stratay  whoi  not  very  schistose,  are  divided 
by  cross  fissures  into  laige  blocks,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  often  several  feet 
This  is  the  usual  character  of  primitive  limestone. 

£miksncss.— The  limestone  of  Shetland  occurs  in  deep  valleys,  ri^ng  occasion, 
ally  into  irrq^lar  acclivities  from  50  to  100  feet  hi^.  The  present  rocks  offer  no 
exception  to  this  general  remark. 

Relations  to  othee  Rocks.— At  House  Island  the  limestone  is  interstratified 

« 

with  gndss.  At  Tnmdra  it  is  in  omtiguity  with  the  homblende>sl4te,  that  has  been 
already  described  as  extending  from  Dunrossness  to  Hawksaess:  In  traverang, 
therefore,  the  strata  from  oast  to  west,  we  find,  1^^,  An  alternation  of  day-slate  and 
limestone ;  Sd,  Hornblende-slate ;  8d,  Clay-slate  passing  into  mica-slate ;  40,  A 
l)ed  of  limestone  ISO  yards  broad ;  and»  JaaOgf^  Two  altemationa  of  hornblende* 
slate  and  limestooe.    We  then  ocMne.  to  gneiss. 

At  Scalloway  there  are  five  or  six  alternations  of  beds  of  limestone  with  strata  of 
a  micaceous  nature,  that  graduate  on  the  east  into  the  clay-slate  of  the  Cliff  Hills, 
and  on  the  west  into  gndss.  Interstratifi^  with  these  near  the  gndss  is  a  bed  of 
greenstcme-slate. 

At  Wadbester  Voe  there  are  about  three  alternations  of  limestone  with  mica* 
slate  or  gndss ;  and  here  the  limestone  decreases  in  quantity.  At  the  head  of  Catfirth 
Voe,  assodations  nearly  similar  may  be  found. 

At  Laxfirth  and  Glitness  the  limestone  is  alternated  with  mica^slate,  and  at  Vas< 
M  Voe  and  Brough,  with  both  mica^te  and  gndss.  HomUende-slate  sddom  fails 
to  be  associated,  more  or  less,  with  the  interstrata  of  thb  district. 

Y 


\ 

I 
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Additional  Remarks  <m  theg^ieral 
be  defi^rred  until  another  opportunity. 


MICA-8LATE  IN  THE  PEKINSULAft  TRACT  OF  ESWICK  AND  GUTNESS. 

GsooftArHicAL  Limits.— Theiie  sCrata  <^  imea-aiaM  may  be  ftrat  remarked  «i 
the  hilly  ground  west  of  Lax  Voe,  stretdiing  n<»th  to  Wadbester-Ness,  aad  bound- 
ed  on  the  west  by  the  limestone  last  described :  die  Voe  of  Catfirth  ittterrening,  we 
again  observe  the  same  rodcs  to  constitute  die  reraariuMe  pemnsukr  tnfcl  named  £s- 
wick,  which  is  formed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea  at  Vassa  Voe  and  Bioogh.  A  simi- 
lar description  of  mka-slate  may  be  also  cbserved  to  oceur  amoiig  a  amaU  duaier  of 
inlets,  from  seven  to  ten  miles  distant,  in  a  myrth  eaaterly  dntodoo,  iriiildi  boar  the 
names  of  Rumble  Idand,  Grief  Skerry,  East  Linga,  Holm  of  Ishastcr,  Mya,  and 
Nestor. 

ExTEKT.— *These  ibcis  of  mica-date  oonsdtute  on  the  Maudand'a  sice  At  miks  in 
length,  and  two  in  breaddi.  On  the  suppontion  that  the  strata  are  continued  dmnigb 
the  channd  of  the  ocean  to  the  distant  islands  which  I  have  enumerated,  diey  wouM 
extend  in  lengdi  nxteen  mii^  or  upwaids. 

Ikgbedishts.— The  mica^  which  is  of  a  grey  ookiur,'like  the  tint  of  certain  va- 
riedes  of  day-alate,  appears  to  much  exceed  in  reladve  propordon  the  quttts. 

STHtrcTuaE;^-«Micaoeous  scales  and  partides  of  quarti  occur  in  a  Tery  nmiute 
state,  and  are  uidfarmly  blended  together.  E^ery  adnat  appears  composed  of  mica- 
ceous pellides,  and  each  attenuate  layer  of  this  kind  oMsists,  of  a  tissue  of  scales, 
among  which  quartxoae  particles  are  abundanUy  indnuatcd.  It  iaowing  to  this  near- 
ly  equal  mixture  of  the  two  ingiefients,  that  the  peficular  structure  is  not  quite  so 
disdnct  as  among  other  varieties  of  mica«slate  which  are  found  in  Shetland. 

SrmATirtCATidN.-^The  schiits  of  diis  rack  are  in  the  peninsula  of  Eawiok  dis- 
tincdy  striated.  The  variedes  of  direcdon  and  inclination  dv^layed  by  the  strata,  as 
they  are  crossed  from  west  to  east^  wte  exhibited  in  the  sulgoined  Table. 
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LOCALITIES. 


East  SIxHre  of  Wadbester  Voe, 
VamVoe, 

Wadbester-Ness  and  Raysburgh, 
Glitness  and  Rumble  Island, 

Gfief  Skeny, 

EastXiBgm  Holm  of  Idbaster,  Mja 
wdt  NtataMTy 


} 


Line  of  DirectioiL 


S.  SW.     to     N.  NE. 

SW.  by  a  to  NJEL  by  N. 
SW.        to      NE. 
SW.byW.toNE.byE. 
SW.byS.  toNEbyN. 


SW.       to      NE. 


Dip. 


Dipping 
Angle. 


W. 

E. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 


I 


7iP 
41V  to  SOP 

2^  to  50^ 


bough  the  above  is  the  result  of  my  renuurks,  other  observers  may  find  nu- 
devifltinks  ftom  this  8l0tenie»l.    On  theirest  of  Laxftth  Vbe,  &r  instance, 
thesttateoieveirtieal. 

I  muf  dbserve^  thai  this  vieirraftiidaaii  eotoQption  lotfae  general  disposition  of  the 
siMte  ohsecfttiin  Hietfamd.  Th^  Ime  of  <fiff6ction,'iphich,in  olh«r  plaoes  is  from  S.SW. 
to  N.  NE.  is  more  oonfermable  to  the  easterly  directioa  amnimtd  by  the  chy^slate 
of  Kbisto^VJKlafs,  and  to  the  bouiiding-line  of.  Ae  older  sandstone^if  Brassay. 

IMUsaivB  P^Tioiis.— These  ure  like  the  poIyedrouB  fn^gmentsiof  day^pekte  be* 
fiBser^d^ficiibMl  •      .;  ./ 


I]lCMMi»  MAStBS^^^Intaraftalified  Masssn  of  hornUende^te  and  greenstone- 
dMe.0f,snettie9tent»:.Qeeur  at  Wnttsater^Neas,  Bqrdmrgfa,  and  at  sevenl  small 
iriBtMi%  snehx  Griff  Skerry,  East  Liiig%  and  JEUmiUe  Island.  Thin  veins  of  quarts 
are  eommon ;  at  Olitneas  one  occurs  <^  scnne  iridth.  In  d»  vicinily  of  giMiss,  as 
at  Wadborter.Voe^Vaasa  Voe,  aDd  the  small  island  east<tf  Whalsey,  the  strata. are 
tra.v«msdfagr.veiMs  of  granite.  At  Wadbestei^Ness  I  noticed  two  or  three  small  al* 
tenurtiBg'beds  of  liasestoDe. 

lbinni»c«s.~It  may  be  oon$idei«d  as  a  general  remark  applicable  to  the  primitive 
rocks  of  ShfltWmdj  diat  the  kv^nlarities  of^Nrm  which  the  hills  of  this  country  exhibit, 
appeaif  tobeimiuently  GOBiiected  withthem^ok  of  bearing  manifested  by 

strata.  The  mica-date,  for  instance,  which  we  are  examining,  affixrds  no  exception 
to  the  rule ;  anoe  its  ridges  am  uneven,  and  oceasionally  semled)  whilst  it  is  broken 
Iqr  ineans  of  wiiMHpg  furrows  and  valkys,  into  anumber  of  irregular  eminences.  The 
elevataon  whaeb  the  strata  attain  are  inoonsidemble. 

BxTSE»aL  A«BiiTS.~Thfl  rmk  has  yielded  to  the  sea  on  the  east  It  is  co. 
vered  with  n  thick  turf,  and  is  liot  very  prone  to  dccopyositkm. 

Z« 
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1*H£  GNEISS  OF  NESTING,  LtJNNA,  ISLE   OF  WHALSET,  GUTSKERRIES/ 
AND  INTERMEDIATE  ISLETS. 

Geogbaphical  LiMlt8.«-*Hie  ireBterly  bounding  line  of  these  strata  *extenda 
from  the  head  of  Cat&th  Voe»  in  a  directicm  from  S.  SW.  to  N.  N£.,  to  the  west  of 
Lax  Voe,  and  thence  to  Swinnin  Voe  in  Yell  Soudd.  The  easterly  line  passes  dose 
to  Vassa  Voe  and  Brough  in  Eswick,  being  continued  on  the  Mainland  aloog  the 
windings  of  the  coast  between  Brough  and  Lunna^Ness.  Amcog  the  rodcs  of  this 
formiition  are  included  the  lale  of  Whalsey,  and  islets  adjacent  to  it,  also  the  Oiit- 
skerrie8< 
. .  ExTjBKT.— The  giiass  constitutes  an  irregular  site  on  the  Mainland^  about  foorteeB 
miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.    Whalsey  IsUad  is  about  sixmiles 

in  length  and  two  in  breadth*  The  Outskerncss  aie  a  scattened  groupe,  die  three 
largest  islets  of  which  eomprehend  a  vfmoe  on  the  Mup  two  miles  in  ledgth^  and  -Bnm 
half  a  liiile  to  two  in  breadth* 

Ingbxdixkxs.— The  general  ingredients  of  this  Biass  are  those  wfaidi  9iee  most 
tisiiai  ui  gndss,  viz.  Felspar,  Quarts  and  Mica.  Among  the rocKs which  compoeethe 
district  from  Catfirth  to  the  south  of  Lax  Voe  in  Nestii^,  as  well  as  part  b(  LiUnna> 
Ness  and  the  Outskerries,  the  ingredioit  of  felflpar,  though  pnibaMy  in  ejfeoess,  is  less 
abundant  than  usoal^  at  the  same  time  the  mica  occurs  in  a  quantity  comparativdy 
small.  The  fel^iar  is  of  a  nrfiite  or  greyish*  white  colour ;  and  the  mica,  which  is  in 
scales,  is  greyish,  oocasJonally  inclining  to  black. 

In  the  Isle  of  Whldsey,  and  part  of  the  district  betwixt  Lax  Voe  and  Lunna,  fel- 
spar  is  very  abundant^  b^ng  sometimes  of  a  red  colour,  while  the  mica  encreases  stf 
much  in  quantity  as  to  form  a  more  than  usual  funoportion  of  the  mass.  On  the  north 
shore  of  Lax  Voe,  in  Nesting,  whilst  the  mica  is  a  veiy  rare  ingredimt,  there  is  such 
an  extraordinary  excess  of  felspar,  as  to  give  to  the  gneiss  some  resemUaace  of  gra^ 
nite.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  contiguity  of  the  strata  to  a  huge  indoeed  mass 
of  sienite. 

Much  foTuj^us  matter  is  occarionaUy  insinuated  amoi^  the  parddes  of  the  gneisi. 
The  presence  of  an  oxide  may  be  every  where  detected.  Iron-pyrites  are  dissemina^ 
ted  in  grains;  and  at  the  Isle  of  Whals^,  there  is  evidence  in  one  place  of  a  diffu^ 
aion  throughout  the  mass  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  On  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  I 
found  that  the  index  of  the  compass,  whkh  ought  to  have  pointed  to  the  norths  stood 
at  about  S.  by  W. 


a&eLOGY  OF  It£&  tt.  1^ 

BtftUctnE.-^the  common  structure  ct  gndss  is  denoted  by  the  intimate  union 
xjf  imperfect  cryflllals  of  quartz,  fehpar  and  mica,  occurring  of  various  magnitudes. 
In  describing  this  district,  I  shidl  merely  advert  to  an  occasional  deviation  which  oc- 
curs from  this  general  character  on  the  east  of  Whalsey  Island^  where  the  gneiss  is,  in 
a  few  places,  of  a  OTstalfiferous  or  porphyritic  structure. 

Iktebiial  ABHANGEMBirr  OF  STBUctUBX. — The  gneiss  is  sdlistose ;  the  fissility 
incidental  to  this  arrangement  of  its  particles  being  more  or  less  perfect,  in  proporticm 
to  the  quantity  of  mica  which  the  strata  contain.  On  the  north  of  Lax  Voe,  diere- 
fofe^  where  felspar  is  such  an  abundant  ingredient,  that  the  gneiss  approaches  to  the 
character  of  granite,  the  distinction  between  the  two  rocks  depends  upon  little  more 
than  die  paralkl  dislrHmtion  of  the  micaceous  scales. 

At  Luana-NesS)  sdiistose  strata  of  a  angular  variety  occur,  which  seem  at  first 
to  be  appreadiing  to  tiie  conglomerated  character.  But,  on  an  attenfive  examination, 
their  straetare  mofe  reseraUes  that  which  French  authors  have  described  as  not  un- 
fiequent  in  mica-slate,  and  oocafflonally  in  gneiss.  Tiie  schists  of  gneiss  at  Lunna- 
Nbsb  vmff  be  considered  as  formed  of  irrq^lar  plates,  oonasting  of  felspar  and  quiartz, 
between  which  are  interposed  micaceous  scales,  thinly  disseminated,  in  the  fbcm  of  pa- 
rallel layers.  Partial  dilatations  of  these  plates  are  often  observable,  by  which  an  ap^ 
peannee  is  presented,  of  nodulous  projections  of  the  oze  of  wallnuts.  Similar  pecu- 
Uarities  of  gndss  and  mica-slate  have  been  often  recorded,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  mica  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  mUch  denser  layers,  so  that  nodules  of  quartz  and 
felspar  prajeet  from  beneath  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provoke  the  comparison 
of  tumours  or  glands,  whidi  are  formed  beneath  the  skin  of  some  animak.  ^  Asset 
souvent,^  remarks  Mv  D^Avbuisson,  *  on  voit  dans  ce  gneis  des  grains  de  quartz^ 
gros  comme  des  noisettes,  autour  desquek  se  plient  les  feuillets  de  mica,  ce  qui  donne 
k  la  pierre  un  aspect  glanduleux.  Quelquefois  les  grains  de  quartz  ou  de  feldspaths, 
acquierettt  une  groeseur  extraordinaire :  M.  de  Buch  a  observe  des  cristaux  de  ce 
dernier  mineral,  dans  des  gneiss  de  la  Norw^e,  qui  avaient  jusqu^  k  un  pied  de  long.^— ^ 
Geogntme par  J.  B.  MTAvnvttinofi^  tome  ii.  §  166. 

DiBECTiov  AND  DiP  OF  THE  6tbata>— From  Brough  to  the  south  of  Lax  Voe, 
on  the  HamUmd,  at  the  Isle  of  Whalsey,  and  at  the  Outskerries,  the  general  line  of 
bearing  which  the  strata  observe  is  from  SW.  by  W.  to  NE.  by  E.  The  dip  and 
angle  of  inelinatmi  are  too  various  and  obscure  to  admit  of  any  general  statement  of 
them  diat  can  be  considered  as  accurate.  On  the  Mainland,  and  at  the  Isle  of  Whal« 
sey,  the  most  Aequent  dip  appeared  to  be  to  the  west ;  at  the  Outskerries  it  seem- 
ed to  be  to  the  east  The  angles  were  frithin  the  limits  of  99"  and  75^;  but  one  of  45^ 
was  the  most  prevaknt. 

At  Lax  Voe,  in  Noting,  it  may  be  premised,  that  the  continuation  of  the  strata 
is  interrupted  fay  a  huge  imbedded  mass  of  sienite,  north  of  which  the  strata  assume 
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of  direcdop  corraqpoadiiig  to  tiait  wbiA  i»  pgevikptthioughout  aiwtlmrt>  The 
Uoeof  bearing  18  in  this  part  of  Ihe  district  finom  S.  by  W.  toN.  by  £;  tbe^be* 
ing  to  the  west,  and  oecaAmally  to  the  east  The  angles  of  incBwatiop  ave  ham  40^ 
to7ff». 

Massive  Poetioks.— The  polyedroos  fragments  into  fi^uch  the  strata  of  gDeiss 
aie  liidhle  to  be  lesolyed,  dther  by  the  hanuner  or  by  weatherii^,  are  very  various. 
SoDietunei  they  do  not  exceed  many  inches  in  length ;  and  frequendj  their  dimeiw 
sions  ext^  to  several  feet 

IvcLowi])  MASsss.~These  consist  of,  Istj  Gnnite ;  Stdfy^  Siamte ;  9d^f  Quarts; 
4^  lamfsfe^nei  tUk,  Hornblende. 

1^,  OranUe.'^To  those  geologists  who  aie  in  the  least  d^gneefisBsiliar  wHIigiMiss, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  that  die  presence  of  giamtk  veins  is  a  dislingaisking  fea- 
ture of  this  rock.  These  cross  the  strata  in  all  direislieBs,  thisir  dimensmns  being  ^f 
^?iy  4«gP^.  of  magnitude  within  the  limits  of  a  few  inches  and  ssvesal  yard^  When 
granite,  as  well  as  sientte,  traverses  gneiss  under  the  foivi  of  vrins,  it  is  genendyiy  dis* 
tingi|isbe4  by  the  i^undanoe  of  mica  whiA  it  contaiiM.  But  vdien  the  same  raek 
attains  the  mi^^tude  qf  a  mountain  mass,  mica  is  either  in  less  quantify  or  iaall0ge> 
ther  absent 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied^  that  the  peculiar  combination  of  ingredients  rssfnlial  to 
the  formation  of  granite,,  shews  more  decisive  marks  of  a  crysfalline  apfteqiement,  than 
that  which  distinguidies  the  stratified  matter  of  gneiss ;  for  whidi  leasoo,  I  am  in* 
cliqed  to  indulge  in  the  conjecture,  that  during  the  pracess  in  which  terrestrial  matter 
was  consolidated,  the  particular  combination  of  particles  esspatial  to  the  formatioD  ci 
granitic  veins,  was  disposed  to  unite  with  a  force  of  affinity  superior  to  thatwUcb  was 
possessed  at  the  same  interval  of  time  by  the  matter  with  whidi  it  was  blended.  By 
being,  therefore,  enaUed  to  detach  itself  in  the  form  of  veins»  from  matter  endowied 
with  no  greater  energy  of  action  than  was  suiBdem  for  j^  pinrpose  of  m  stratified  u^ 
rangement,  it  would  be  tl^  first  to  consolidate. 

The  theorist  has,  however,  stiU  to  account  for  the  derangcpoiieiits.of  the  strata 
which  take  place  when  traversed  by  granitic  veins*  The  jexpianatipn  of  similar  ap- 
pearances  was  attempted  when  I  had  occasion  to  treat  of  the  homblende^d^te  thai 
was  interstradfied  with  the  clay-slate  or  phyUade  of  the  Cliff  Hills.  We  may  un^ 
ffxie  the  formation  of  granitic  vans,  and  the  strata  whidi  they  tmveiae,  to  be  a  pro* 
cess  in  which  the  consolidation  of  each  of  these  masses  is  going  on  at  the  same  instant 
of  time  with  different*  degrees  of  celerity.  Thus  the  grsnkic  veins  may  have  com- 
pleted their  state  of  seJidity,  at  the  prerise  period  when  the  strata  in  contact  widi  them 
were  only  in  an  indpient  stage  of  the  process*  Under  these  rircumstanoes,  the  change 
of  dimeneions  incidental  to  the  consolidation  of  the  first  fonoEied  matter,  would  have 
the  le^ct  of  materially  disturbing  the  stratified  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  gneiss, 
whilst  in  a  soft  and  pliaUe  stete  of  semi-fluidity. 
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Thes^  tJnowticBJ  maatkft  are  hq  leis  applicaUe  to  die  vebis  and  mteratrata  oif^ 
Moite^  quartz,  bombleiide,  and  Bnieatone,  lemaiimig  to  be  iioti<»d  in  this  district 
Thqr  flBTeraUj  poiseflB  a  more  (nyatalline  'atmcture  tiuoi  the  strata  among  wiueh  they 
are  indosed,  imd  on  this  account  may  be  su^^KMcd  to  have  consolidated  the  soonest 

9dfyj  Inthicd  Mat$e9  qf  iSBWMlf.^-At  Lax  Voe  in  Nesting,  an  inclosed  mass  of 
sietutaofoonsiderri^nMignitude,  intenrupts  the  continuation  of  the  st^^  It  is  seen 
on  the  south  aide  e(^  Lax  Voe,  being  very  probably  continuous  dmnigh  the  bed  of  Ihe 
channel^  with  aoodiar  maai&slatioa  of  a  simibur  kind  on  the  noffth-w«st  angle  of  the 
saase  inlet*  It  may  be  traced  about  two  railss  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth; 
but  being  continued  through  the  channel  of  Lax  Voe,  it  cannot  be  much  less  than 
three  ndas  in  length  and.twahi  breadth*  In  tins  rodi  the  tAtpBt  is  in  exeein  $  the 
quartz  is  abundant ;  whilst  the  herabteide  is  a  ooiiqifa'aiiidy  qmiiny  ingredient 
There  is  little  or.  no  nicn  psesent  The  structure  of  the  fels^  is  oceasiciinaDy  por^ 
phyiiticor  eiyatnliifairilis^  being  dMracOeiised  by  imperfect  crystals  of  f&for.  The 
rook  is  generally  of  a  irm  texture.  Any  further  remarks  whicb  I  inigkt  make'bii 
die  dMHKler  of  tfaiaindesed  mate  wQl,  on  a  future  oipoasion,  be  induded  in  the  sum* 
Bsary  Tiew  wUdi  I  shall  |^e  of  bH  the  rocka  of  this  nilture  oooarriiigiti  Shetbmd* 
Itmay  be,  however,  observed,  that  the  graduation  of  gitCMs  into  sienite  is  eomplete- 
ly  exposed,  on  a  flat  tra^of  ground  bstween  the  Hill  of  Neap  and  the  aoufli  erf*  Lax 
Voe,  near.the  mouth  of  the  lolet    QfomBw  tnmskions  I  shall  treilt  hereafter; 

Snudl  siehitio  vciiya  ramiiyii^  through  the  strata  of  gneiss,  may  be  occasionally 
found  at  Lunna.  NefM,  and  on  the  eiMt  of  Whalny  Isk 

On  the  Wart  WO  ofBmarj,  in  the  Ootskenies,  indosed  among-strata  of  gneiss, 
there  is  a  cdnwidenJide. 'mass,  composed  in  part  of  granite  and  of  aenite;  the  hom^ 
Uende  beiiig  an  inoonstai^  ingredient*  I  could  not^  from  the  covered  staite  of  the 
ground^  detatasine  ils  extent :  k  appeared  of  an  irrqpilar  roundish  form,  the  diame* 
(er  of  whieh  nngbl  paesihiy  be  tbodt  800  feet.  There  are  also  small  veins  of  oeiiite 
occurring  aflMmg  the  steatil  of  these  islets. 

ad^  Indmiid  JiMiCi  ^i2iiar<k.*^Thin  vems  of  pure  white  quartz  may  be  every 
where  seen  to  traverse  the  ^^heiss,. being  most  abundant  at  Lunna.  They  scarcely 
merit  particular  attentian. 

4d^  Indnded  Mauet  qf  jErornMmdlp.---Hornblende-date  is  thinly  interstnitified 
with  the  gneiss  at  VasSa  Voe,  at  the  HiU  of  Neap  near  Hog  Island)  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lax  Voe,  and  at  the  Outskerries.  In  all  these  phages  it  is  associated  with  alter* 
nating  bedb  of  limestone.  Hornblende  may  be  less  sparingly  found  atother  places. 
At  Neap  it  constitutes  for  a  short  distance  an  ingredient  of  the  gneiss,  being  cBflused 
tbipudi  it  in  the  form  of  small  partidca. 

Qihy  Incbided  Manes  ^Lm^fHofi^.— Limestone  b  very  thinly  mtersHatifled  with 
gneiss  and  hornblende-slate,  for  a  breadth  of  about  100  yards,  at  Neap^    Two  or 
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tbim  beds  of  tills  rock  mi^  be  found  amrth  of  Lax  Voe^  smuthrly  associated ;  baton 
the  east  of  Wbalsey  and  at  Nacka  Skarry,  altematii^  with  gneiss  only.  At  the  Out- 
skerries,  some  of  the  purest  beds  of  limestone  occur  which  are  to  be  found  in  Shet- 
land. They  are  little  mixed  with  the  substance  of  other  rocks,  being  either  of  a  Uii- 
ish-grey  colour,  or  of  a  dull  milky  whitaiess*  These  interstrata  may  be  traced'in  a 
directicm  of  S.  BOP  W.  to  N.  BOf  £.  from  West  Voe  to  Stringa  Voe;  thence  to  the 
south-east  of  Bruaiy  Island,  and  to  Gruna  Ishmd.  Their  length  of  distance,  wfaeie 
raidered  visible  by  the  sea,  may  be  estimated  at  three  miles.  The  beds,  which  are 
of  considerable  diickness,  are  alternated  with  gneiss  and  hornblende-slate  for  a  breadth 
of  nearly  400  yards. 

Th^re  is  a  soudl  islet  south  of  the  Outskerries,  named  FiUa,  wbidi  I  omitted  to 
vint.    I  am  informed  that  it  is  composed  of  limestone. 

Relations  of  the  Gksiss  to  other  Ilocxs.^-Tradng  dieee  strata  in  the  di> 
rection.whidi  they  assume  from  Vassa  Voe  to  Lax  Voe  in  Nestings  as  well  as  at 
Wlhabey  Island  and  at  the  Outskerries,  we  find  them,  near  the  head  of  Catfirth  Voe, 
taking  their  course  from  the  angular  qpece  whidi  is  formed  by  tlie  ramification  of  the 
limestone  that  is  given  c^at  Vassa  Voe.  Their  general  line  of  direction  is  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  day-slate  of  Kibister^s  Ness ;  of  the  linestooe  beds  that  pass 
through  Laxfirth  and  Vassa  Voe ;  and  of  the  uucapslate  o£  Eswick. 

With  regard  to  the  strata  ncnrth  of  the  sienite  of  Lax  Voe,  it  is  piobaMe,  from 
their  less  easterly  line  <^  bearing,  that  they  are  continued  throu^  the  channel  <tf  the 
sea  much  farther  north ;  namely,  to  the  Islands  of  YeD,  Hasoeea,  and  Fetlar. 

Eminxncxs.— These  rocks  seldom  a|q[iear  to  attain  an  elevation  above  500  or  600 
feet  Fxom  Brougb  to  Lax  Voe  they  put  on  the  form  of  an  irregular  ridge  of  an  un- 
even surface,  running  parallel  to  the  line  of  bearing  maintained  by  the  strata.  At  the 
Isle  of  Whalsey  and  the  Outiskerries  the  same  appearance  is  continued,  though  mo- 
dified by  an  additional  number  of  intersecting  vaUeys.  North  of  Lax  Voe,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  inequalities  of  form  which  the  ru^ed  group  of  eminences  that  oodk 
pose  this  district  present  to  the  eye.  Numerous  hollows,  affinding  reoq>tacles  for 
deep,  pools  of  water,— oblong  ridges  of  a  serrated  or  waving  outHne,— isolated  hills  of 
a  conoid  or  pyramidal  form,— the  surface  of  the  ground  so  uneven  as  to  convey  to  the 
mind  the  similitude  of  tumuli ; — all  these  objects  form  a  picture  that  irreeiBtibly  ex- 
cites the  suspicion  of  some  disturbing  cause  that  has  influenced  the  consolidation  of 
these  rocks.  A  speculative  question,  indeed,  intrudes  itself,—- If  the  deranganent 
of  these  strata  be  not  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  suddm  alteration  that 
appears  in  their  line  of  direction  or  bearing  ? 

At  Lunna,  the  hills  begin  to  assume  a  more  regular  shape,  though  they  are  still 
much  broken. 
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ExTEBMAL  AeBMTS. — The  rocks  bare  yielded  much  to  the  sea  at  several  places 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mainland,  as  well  as  at  Whalsey  and  the  Outskerties.  Ex- 
cept where  the  gneiss  contains  a  greet  excess  of  felspar,  as  at  I^az  Voe,  it  is  little  prone 
to  decomporation. 

About  a  mile  or  two  to  the  north  of  the  mannon  at  Lunna,  are  several  remark- 
able detached  rocks,  named  the  Stones  of  Stefis.  Of  these  the  largest  is  about 
twenty-three  feet  in  height,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  drcumference.  No  objects  of  geo- 
lo^cal  nodcc  have  excited  greater  attendon  than  fragments  of  this  nature,  r^ard- 
ing  the  <nigin  of  whidi  scarcely  any  ojunion  can  be  offered  that  amounts  to  more 
than  mere  surmise. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  enormous  detached  masses  do  not  seem  to  have  uii- ' 
dergone  any  veiy  distant  removal,  since  they  repose  on  rocks  of  precieely  a  ^milar 
kind.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  loosened  Irom  rocks  of  a  greater  alti* 
tude.  If,  again,  we  are  indined  to  con^der  them  as  the  detached  remains  of  pre-ex- 
isting masses,  having  escaped  a  decompoatic»i  by  which  the  rest  of  the  rock  of  which 
they  had  itMmed  a  part,  has  been  removed,— still  we  shall  be  compiled  to  admit, 
that  a  difflnt^rating  process  of  this  nature  must,  to  any  great  extent,  have  long  once 
ceased ;  the  gneiss  in  (jueetion  being  httle  prone  to  decompodtion.  I  have,  in  treat- 
ing of  con^bmoate  maeses,  £^ven  reasras  for  admitting  the  probability  that  a  diunte- 
gnXed  state  may  have  been  the  oii^nal  condition  in  which  many  rocks  were  consoli- 
dated. But  the  question  whether  or  not  an  hypothec  of  this  kind  be  applicable  to 
the  present  detached  masoes,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  leavfe,  ahmg  with  other  spe- 
culative matters,  for  the  detominatitm  of  future  geolcf;ical  observers  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  viat  the  Isles  of  Shetlaod. 


Anw  iTMstf,  £wiM  Iftn. 
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''  And  all  the  Chi«iiber  Med  was  with  fljea , 
'^  Which  buzzed  ^  about,  and  made  such  sound 
'*  That  they  encpmbered  all  men's  eares  and  eyes ; 
''  Like  many  swannes  of  bees  assembled  round. 

After  their  hires  with  honny  do  abound. 

All  those  wsre  QGeognostic^  fimtasies, 
"  Devices,  dreames,  opinions  unsound." 


€i 


Whom  Alma  having  shewed  to  her  guestes, 
"  Thence  brought  them  to  the  second  rowmb,  whose  wals 
-  Were  painted  ikh^  with  memorable  gestes 
''  Of  famous  wisards,  and  with  picturals 
"  Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals, 
"  Of  common  wealthes,  of  states,  of  policy, 
^^  Of  lawes,  of  judgmentes,  and  of  decretals." 

Spbnsir's  Fairy  Qfteene,  Book  ii.  Canto  9* 


U  PON  fint  landing  on  th^  shores  of  Shetland,  we  were  induced  to  con- 
sider, as  objects  of  no  little  interest,  the  habits  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  were  to  mingle,  as  well  as  the  memorials  which  serve  to  elucidate  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  It  was  indeed  requisite  that  there  should  be 
some  relief  of  this  kind  from  the  monptonous  labours  of  the  hammer.  For 
it  would  be  the  most  irksome  of  avocations  to  be  condemned  for  a  lepgth  of 
time  to  toil  unremittingly  among  primitive  rocks, — to  pore  incessantly  over 
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mineralogical  specimens,— or  rather,  like  Shakespeare's  dull  solemn  fo- 
resters, to  seek  for  **  sermons  in  stones  *." 

In  the  examination  of  the  south-^t  district  of  Shetland,  the  objects 
inviting  particular  attention,  are  the  Burgh  of  Mousa,  which  forms  no  in- 
significant monument  of  the  military  arts  of  the  Northmen  by  whom  the 
pile  was  reared ;  the  Castle  of  Scalloway,  built  by  Earl  Patrick  Stew- 
ART,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  period  when  Hialtland  first  became  a  Scot- 
tish province;  and  the  modem  town  of  Lerwick,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
commercial  spirit  that  has  been  imbibed  from  the  kingdom  to  which  Shet- 
land was  last  annexed.  These  objects,  which,  in  the  route  we  are  taking, 
arrest  the  notice  of  the  traveller  in  a  sort  of  historical  succession,  suggest, 
at  the  same  time,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  present 
political  state  of  the  country.  But  this  history  would  be  imperfectly  un- 
derstood,  without  an  accurate  conception  of  the  state  of  landed  property 
during  the  period  when  Shetland  was  subject  to  Norway,  and  of  the  changes 
which  Scandinavian  tenures  underwent,  from  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  Scottish  feudalism.  This  preliminary  information,  therefore,  I 
now  propose  to  give. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UDALLERS  OF  SHETLAND. 

Norwegian  poets  relate,  that  in  the  9th  century,  Harold  Har- 
FAGRE,  or  the  Fair-haired,  hearing  of  the  transcendant  beauties  of  the 
Princess  Gida,  credited  the  rumour  to  its  full  extent,  and^  without  ever 
seeing  the  damsel,  commissioned  a  Lord  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand. 
*'  The  name  of  Harold  is  not  sufficiently  renowned,''  said  the  ambitious 
fair  one,  *J  never  will  Gida  esteem  the  noble  suitor  worthy  of  her  love, 
until  he  has  reduced  all  Norway  under  his  power."    The  hero  was  not  dis- 


*  '^  And  this  ofur  life^  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
''  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
"  Sermoni  m  SUmetJ* 

Duke,  in  <'  As  you  Uke  t^.** 
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heartened  by  these  severe  eoDdition8»  but  rowed  to  neglect  his  fine  golden 
locks  until  the  subjugation  was  accomplished  *. 

Ha&old  was  successfiiL  Most  of  the  petty  princes  of  Norway  yielded 
to  him  absolute  submission :  others,  less  patient  of  the  yoke,  sought  with 
their  retainers  a  volimtary  exile  in  Iceland,  Feroe,  or  the  islands  conti- 
guous to  the  north  of  Scotland.  Among  the  remote  and  steril  tracts  of 
Orkney  and  of  Shetland,  vaUant  Norwegians,  whose  deeds  of  arms  had  been 
so  lately  sung  in  their  own  country,  were  only  solaced  by  the  opportunities 
of  revenge  which  the  earliest  breezes  of  the  spring  afforded  to  their  piratical 
barks.  Thus  did  numerous  summers  attest  the  devastation  and  slaughter 
with  which  the  coasts  of  Habold  were  visited. 

The  monarch  was  at  length  roused  from  his  contemptuous  disr^ard  of 
these  daring  hordes,  and,  having  collected  a  fleet,  immediately  put  to  sea. 
Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  which  had  ever  afforded  shelter  for  the 
objects  of  piracy,  fell  before  him.  The  liberation  of  the  seas  being  thus 
accomplished,  Habold  offered  the  provinces  of  Caithness,  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  as  one  earldom,  to  Ronald,  Count  of  Merca.  But  this  noble- 
man being  more  attached  to  a  Norwegian  residence,  resigned  the  donation 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Sigurd,  who  was  accordingly  elected  the  first 
Earl  of  Orkney  ». 

During  a  period  of  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Sigubd,  the  events 
immediately  connected  with  Shetland  deserve  little  regard,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  state  of  landed  property,  and  the  admirable  system  of  civil 
polity  by  which  a  small  community  of  colonists  was  firmly  linked  toge- 
ther. 

In  order  that  the  islands  and  coasts  which  Habold  had  subdued, 
might  no  longer  be  a  refuge  for  his  foes,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  peopled  by  individuals  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  in  a  partition  of  the  vanquished  territories  among  the  first  co- 
lonists, the  magnitude  of  shares  would  be  regulated  by  military  or  civil 
rank  f.    But  in  measuring  out  aUotments  in  proportional  shares,  it  would 

*  T0RFAU8,  Remm  Oread.  Hist.  c.  6.      Mallet's   North.  Aniiq.      (Translation  by 
Percy,)  vol.  L 

f  Johnson's  Antiq,  CeUo-SmndictB.    Tovlwmvb,  Rerum  Oread.  Hist.  c.  6. 

i  It  is  certain,  from  Norwegian  Historians,  that  the  largest  division  of  property  in 
the  Earldom  of  Orkney,  was  originally  possessed  by  the  Earls  themselves* 
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be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  fiuniliar  staodard  of  Taluation.  The  NanBe« 
gians  in  the  time  of  Habold,  appear  to  have  scarcely  known  any  other 
than  what  was  suggested  by  the  coarse  woollen  at  lire  of  the  oountry»  named 
JVadmeL  Eight  pieces  of  this  description  of  doth,  each  meanmag  six 
ells,  constituted  a  mark  *.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  each  ShetUnd  site  of 
land  hearing  the  aj^ellation  of  Mark,  was  originally  determined  by  tfaif 
rude  standard  of  comparison ;  its  exact  limits  being  described  by  loose 
stones  or  shells,  under  the  name  of  Merk-stones  or  Meithe8,--*many 
of  which  still  remain  undisturbed  on  the  brown  heaths  of  the  country. 
The  Shetland  mark  of  land  presents  every  variety  of  magnitude,  in- 
dicating,  at  the  same  time,  that  allotments  of  territory  were  rendered 
ui^iform  in  value,  by  a  much  greater  extent  of  surface  bdng  given  to 
the  delineation  of  a  mark  of  indifferent  land  than  to  soil  of  a  good  qua- 
lity. It  was  some  time  after  the  Norwegian  colonization  of  Shetland, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  each  measurement  of  ground  into  still 
smaller  allotments.  But  although  the  division  was  into  eight  parts,  its  cor- 
reiq>ondenee  to  the  similar  one  of  a  mark  of  -*  wadmel,  was  not  immediate- 
ly derived  from  this  measurement.  A  newer  standard  of  comparison  had 
succeeded  to  the  wadmel,  formed  of  a  certain  weight  of  some  inferior  metal. 
The  division,  therefore,  of  a  -SfarAr-  Weight  of  this  substance  into  eight  Ures  f 


*  *'  In  Iceland  and  Norway  aU  crimes  were  rated  at  a  certain  number  of  marks.  The 
mark  was  divided  into,  eight  parts^  each  of  which  was  equivalent  to  six  ells  of  such 
stuff  as  made  their  ordinary  cloaths.  Consequently^  a  mark  was  in  value  equal  to  for^- 
eight  ells  of  this  doth.  Now^  a  mark  consisted  of  somewhat  more  than  an  ounce  of  fine 
silver.  A  cow  commonly  cost  two  marks  and  a  half.  See  Jmgrim.  Jon  CaYifoe,  Ub.  l, 
p.  SC"    Mallet's  Northern  Antiq.    (Translation  by  Percy,)  vol.  i.,  p.  276. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  Shetland,  Wadmel  continued  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  coin  for 
scat,  feu-duties  and  rent,  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
the  name  of  a  mark  of  wadmel  became  entirely  obsolete,  owing  to  the  qistom  introduced 
of  converting  it  into  money.  It  was  then  rated  as  equivalent  to  a  Zealand  Zullen,  or  to 
two  shillings  English.  The  eighth  part  of  a  mark  of  this  coarse  doth  then  acquired  tll« 
name  of  a  shUUng  of  Wadmel  Bi!it  notwithstanding  this  innovation,  the  eighth  part  or  sUl^ 
Ung  ever  continued  to  retain  its  andent  extent  of  six  ells.  See  Gifford's  Descrtptkn  nf 
Zetland,  p.  64.— Published  in  the  Biblioth.  Topogr.  Brit. 

t  An  Ure  is  s^'d  to  signify  a  denominiitipii  ^  money^  either  coined  pr  re^^oned  by 
weight  In  Iceland, — ^the  Scaiidinavian  colonizatiop  of  which  took  place  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Slietland, — ^the  terpi  4«rf,  from  which  Ure  is  said  to  be  derived,  is  th^ 


«r  MUioeB,  appisan  to  h$,rt  mggMed  a  same  for  tke  same  nmnber  df  por^ 
tiooi  into  ^hieh  a  mark  of  land  liegan  to  be  resolved** 

fiudi  ia  the  ample  detail  of  events,  over  which  an  air  of  mystery  has 

et«r  unnecessarily  hung,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  territory  among 

tiie  early  Norwegian  possessors  of  Shetland  ;  all  the  leading  circumstances 

attending  tlie  partition  amounting  to  no  more  than  this  brief  statement  :-— 

tiiat  the  standard  of  valuation  to  which  each  divided  allotment  or  mark  of 

land  bore  reference,  was  a  simple  mark  of  wadmel,  consisting  of  forty<eight 

ells ;  that  in  limiting  the  area  of  equivalent  allotments  of  ground,  and  in 

adjusting  to  this  simple  standard  each  various  quality  of  soil,  every  mark 

of  land  throughout  Shetland  would  manifest  corresponding  differences  of 

extent ;  also,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  each  mark  of  land,  whatever 

might  have  been  its  area,  was  supposed  to  be  divisible  into  equal  portions, 

named  ures,  the  term  being  arbitrarily  derived  from  the  eighth  part  of  some 

inferior  metal. 

Before  the  reign  of  Habold,  Scandinavian  lands  had  been  held  unfet- 
tered by  any  tax  or  impost.  The  hardy  Northman,  after  discovering  that  a 
soil  could  be  so  improved  by  labour  as  to  afford  to  the  cultivator  a  subsist'' 
ence  less  precarious  than  that  which  depends  upon  the  resouces  of  fishing 
or  hunting,  would  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  around  the  cabin  he  had  erect- 
ed, to  which  he  would  affix  some  unlimited  notions  of  property.  Harold 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  of  Norway  who  oppressed  his 


^g^bth  part  of  a  pound  or  mark.    Far  the  original  aiMoHHes  renpecting  ihe  ttord  Ure,  See 
JaiiiIcson'b  Etgmoiogjical  Dictionary. 

*  ''  An  ure  \b  the  eighth  part  of  a  merk.  The  dimensipns  of  the  merk  vary,  not  only 
in  the  difierent  parishes,  but  in  different  towns  of  the  same  parish."  Statist.  Account  tf 
Scotland,  vol.  xxi.  p.  278.— The  division  of  a  mark  of  land  into  Urety  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  the  Earldom  in  the  year  126S.  IIacon,  King  of  NorWaj,  in  an  expedi* 
tion  against  the  Scots,  had  occasion  to  quarter  his  men  on  the  inhabitants  of  Oikney.  That 
they  might  be  billeted  wiih  a  tegUlatity  Wotihy  of  modern  times,  he  divided  ihe  islandi 
ititb  Eurelands  Ht  Chmcelands,  each  of  which  was  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark.  TotttMVS  ihm 
d^Mibes  the  fiict :  '^  Ipse  tet  (Hacok)  in  superioribus  edibtis  accdbui^  insdasqne  m 
nncias  describi  curayit  {Ei/risltind  habetur,  continet  atttOn  qt/teHbti  tnarta  feme  octo  ejfrer  j^ 
uneias,)  uitrapik  el  noMkali,  eorumque  tutmis,  per  shigulos  undarios  Bg;t6ti  sustendalia  • 
^ToMMV,  Sehm  Oread.  tUH.  p.  16^ 
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sulgects  by  levying  a  tax  or  skat  upon  land  *.  Bat  in  whatever  mode  the 
tax  might  have  been  exacted  in  Norway,  it  appears,  that,  in  the  colony  of 
Shetland,  the  indosures  designed  for  cultivation  were  ever  c^msidered  as 
property  that  was  sacred  to  the  free  use  of  the  possessor ;  these  were  never 
violated  by  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  a  collector  of  seat  Each  mark  of 
land  bounded  by  mark-atones  or  meUhes,  naturally  contained  very  little 
soil  fit  for  tillage.  It  was,  dierefore,  from  pastures,  and  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  flocks  which  grazed  upon  them,  diat  ihe  scat,  or  contribution  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  of  Norway,  was  originally  levied  f .  The  patch 
of  ground  which  the  possessor  had  inclosed,  being  rendered  exempt  from 
every  imposition  to  which  grazing-lands  were  liaUe,  it  is  possible  that  the 
uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  the  soil  destined  fiir  culture,  first  su^ested 
to  the  early  colonists  of  Shetland  such  a  term  as  odhal  or  udal, 
expressive  in  the  northern  language  oi  free  'property  or  possession  %; 


*  ''  When  King  Harold  had  suppressed  all  the  petty  kingSy  his  power  extended  itself 
likewise  to  the  Odels-bonden^  (free  landholders^)  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  tax, 
which  was  without  doubt  the  origin  of  the  Odels-skat  or  tax,  which  is  still  imposed  upon 
them,  though  King  Hagen  Adalsteen  afterwards  promised  that  it  should  be  taken  off." 
PoNTOPP.  Nat.  Hist,  cf  Norway,  voL  ii.  p.  290. 

t  *'  T1i£  Scat  nnu  original^  the  tax  or  rent  paid  Jar  ptuturtng-groimd.  This  scat  was 
the  only  land-rent  payable  to  the  Crown  out  of  Zetland  at  first ;  but  in  process  of  time, 
some  of  the  arabU'land  which  was  at  Jirst  the  property  (^  the  improver,  came  also  to  the 
Crown  by  forfeitures  and  donations."— Gifford's  Descr^tim  of  Zetland,  p.  54. 

To  be  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  foregoing  infomation,  the  mark  of  land  ought 
to  have  originally  included  both  arable  and  pasture  ground*.  The  following  is  the  reply  to 
a  Query  submitted  by  Mr  Shirreff  to  R.  Huntbr,  Esq.tfLmma.^^  "  When  merks  of  lands 
are  spoken  of,  is  it  the  land  within  the  Hill-dikes  only  tibat  is  meant  to  be  identified,  or  is 
the  Scattald  or  hill-grazings  included?" — Answer:  **  In  the  legitimate  sense,  in  sales  and 
in  charters,  it  is  the  whole  arable  and  pasture4and,  sea^weedijy  minerals,  &c.  unless  particular 
exceptions  be  made." — Shirreff's  Agric.  Survey,  p.  52., 


%  This  is  the  etymology  proposed  by  Scheffxr  and  aanctioiied  by  Pontoppidan.  Black* 
STONE,  the  English  Judge,  also  conceives  it  to  be  the  best  which  has  been  given.  ''  Schef- 
FEiiufl  autumat  ab  Aoel  et  Odel,  ariundum  esse,  qaod  pvoprietatem  ofmnimodam,  sci- 
licet  ab  odh  proprietas,  et  all  totum  omne  denotavit ;"— (Pontopp.  Norwiy,  voL  iL  p.  290*) 
LasUy,  With  r^ard  to  the  term,  odhal  or  udal,  it  has  been  imagined,  that;,  by  a  transposi- 
tion of  these  syllables,  the  term  allodh  would  convey  the  true  etymology  q£  allodium  or 
absolute  property,    See  Blackstone's  CommenLt  Ed*  180$,  vol  ii.  p.  44. 
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livhilst  to  pastiure-land  which  was  held  by  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  scat,  the 
distinctive  appellation  was  awarded  of  scattald  *. 

Thus  the  Shetland  mark  of  land  originally  included  pasture  or  scattald, 
as  well  as  inclosed  cultivated  ground  free  from  scat,  and  hence  named  udal. 
Accordingly,  when  a  mark  of  land  was  transferred  by  sale  or  bequest  from 
one  individual  to  another,  or  was  even  let  to  a  tenant,  the  proportion  of 
scattald  remaining  after  the  patch  of  free  arable  ground  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  it,  was  always  clearly  expressed  f . 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  amount  of 
the  scat  which  was  paid  by  Shetland  to  the  Crown  of  Norway.  When 
arable  ground  was  inclosed,  and  subtracted  from  scattald,  becoming  by  this 
means  tuial,  or  free  from  the  impost  of  scat,  various  assessments,  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  tax,  would  be  required ;  and  the  population  of 
the  country  encreasing,  land  would  become  more  in  demand,  and  conse- 
quently more  valuable.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  a  fixed  standard  of  va« 
lue,  marks  of  land  would  be  multiplied.  At  the  time  when  Shetland  was 
separated  from  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  number  of  marks  might  be  about  13,000  or  14,000,  being  the 
same  that  is  recognised  at  the  present  day  j:,  these  having  been  rated  for 


*  This  diatincti(m  is  evidently  implied  by  Mr  Gifford  of  Biista,  in  his  excellent  Me- 
moir of  Shetland^  drawn  up  eighty  years  ago^  which  displays -a  degree  of  research  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  topography  of  any  province.  He  expressly  says^  that  it  was  the 
arabk'grottnd  (which  he  had  elsewhere  shewn  to  be  not  liable  to  the  levy  of  a  scat,)  that 
bore  the  name  of  UdaL  The  following  are  his  words :  *'  The  arable  ground  being  all  at 
Jirst  the  property  of  the  immediate  possessors  thereof,  went  to  their  successors  by  a  verbal 
title  called  Uddl  Succession."  (Gifford's  Zetland,  p.  S7')  From  this  and  other  passages 
in  Mr  Gifford's  work>  it  is  apparent  that  the  word  udtU  was  merely  meant  in  Shetland 
to  distinguish  Jree  arable  land  fixim  past%re4and,  which  last  was  liable  to  a. scat-duty^  and 
was  hence  named  scattald.  Thus  were,  the  terms  scattald  and  udal^lands.oaf^nBliy  op- 
posed  to  each  other^  however  confounded  these  distinctions  might  have  been  in  later  times, 
owing  to  tlie  innovations  of  a  feudal  nature  that  had  be^  introduced  into  the  country, 
when  it  became  annexed  to-tfae  Crown  of  Scotland. 

t  This  wHl  be  fully  illustrated  when  J  have  to  treat  of  the  law  of  Udal  Succession. 

X  Since  the  time  that  Shetland  was  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  innovation  in  the  measurement  oi  the 

A  a 
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their  proportion  of  the  seat  due  to  the  King^  acoording  to  the  extent  of 
pasture-ground  or  scattald  which  they  respectively  eontained  *. 

In  the  days  of  Haieiold,  the  scat  was  paid  in  wadmel  f .  In  a  later 
period  an  equivalent  bf  butter  or  oil  was  accepted  ^.  Thexe  is  ako  reason 
for  supposing,  that,  instead  of  scattald  having  been  considered  as  liable  to 
an  impost  of  one  or  more  ells  of  wadmel,  tiie  assessment  was  made  iu 
some  rude  description  of  coin,  bearing  the  name  of  Pennings  or  Pennies  ||. 
The  relative  value  of  the  penny  acknowledged  m  this  txmntry,  when  com- 
pared with  silver,  appears  in  the  course  of  time  to  have  varied  materially. 


lands  of  the  countiy;  and  the  ancient  laQd-niark%  as  thejliaye  existed  fvom  time  immemo- 
rial, are  still  recognised  in  all  transfers  of  property.  As  fiu:  asljcan  ooUect  i^om  the  descrip« 
tion  of  the  diffident  parishes  of  Shetland  given  in  Mr  GiFFORo's  Description  of  Shetland, 
the  number  of  marks  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  12,6ll.  Mr  Hunter  of  Lunna  has  re- 
cently supposed  them  to  be  about  l^fiOO^'^App.  to  SHinnsFF^s  Surwy  -ofl^dUmd,  p.  S£. 

*  The  amount  of  the  tax  paid  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland^  before  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  Earl  Robert  Stewart,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  some  that  had  previously  been 
exacted  by  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Mr  Gifford  says,  that  befote  the  acces- 
sion of  this  Ewlj ''  th^  Crpwn  Tent  of  Zotlaod  was  ftnned  ati^OO  noriu  »yett.'V-^FFoaoV 
Zetland,  p.  6S.  But  no  infonnation  of  the  Crown's  revenues  is  conveyed  from  this  circum- 
stance. Tacks  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  ever  enjoyed  by  court-fiivourites^  who  paid 
for  them  an  animtal  oonriderntiai^  mnch  tameath  the  real  aaaunmt  <tf  the  pmit  whidi  they 
derived  fton  these  idands. 

t  Money  was  then  unknown.  In  PinkerToh's  History  of  Medals,  (voL  ii.  p.  35.)  may 
be  found  the  following  quotation^  from  Crantz^  regarding  the  state  of  Scandinavian  com« 
merce  prior  to  the  11th  centuiy  *  ^'  Ilia  vero  tempestate  nulla  erat  in  terra  moneta;  sed 
rebus  res  commutantes,  vetustissimo  more  meicabantur.* 

X  GiFFow's  Zedand,  p«  jS2. 

II  Four  x)enny,  six  penny  knd,|ftc.  originally  denoted  the  proportion  of  scattald  contain- 
ed witiiin  -die  mark.  In  elucidation  d£  iStit  origin  of  this  imd  odier  terms  of  the  Hke  na- 
ture, Dr  Jamieson  has  brought  forward  two  qaetations  from  iHRit,  which  at  least  Aew  the 
fiuniliarity  of  die  tem  among  4he  novliheni  nations.  These  are,  howe ver»  moreapplicable 
to  the  division  of  the  lands  of  Orkney  than  to  those  of  SUetiand,  since  the  latter  coun- 
try, in  the  nstention  of  many  primeval  qistotna,  long  after  thcgr.we^  abolished  in  an- 
cient Scandinavia,  and  even  in  Orkney,  has  never  yet  acknowledged  such^  an  innova- 
tion as  a  regular  land-measurement.  Old  meithes  or  mark-stones  are  stiU  by  die  Shet- 
landers  religiously  preserved ;  and  l&e  mark  of  land  is  at  the  present  moment  as  mdefinite 
as  ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  Harold  Harfaors. 
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But  whatever  eacrease  of  value  the  eoia  might  have  sustained,  either  hy  an 
addition  to  the  weight,  or  from  causes  not  purely  artificiaU  four  of  these 
pennies  were  ever  demanded  as  the  equivalent  of  an  ell  of  wadmeV  the  cloth 
never  Slaving  been  exacted  according  to  the  ratio  of  its  quality,  but  always 
in  a  fixed  measurable  quantity  *.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that, 
in  course  of  time,  the  equivalent  of  an  ell  of  wadmel  for  every  feurpence 
charged  on  a  mark  of  land,  was  transmitted  to  the  government  of  Den- 
mark in  materials  of  the  very  coarsest  description  f .  It  may  be  also  ob- 
served, thatthe  amount  of  the  scat  exacted  for  eaeh  mark  was  within  the 
limits  of  four  and  twelve  pennings.  Hence  the  designation  of  four 
penny,  Ax  penny,  eight  penny  land,  &c.  recc^ised  in  Shetland  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  no  mark  having  been  rated  under  four  pence,  or  more  than  twflve 
pence. 

During  the  period  in  tvhich  Shetland  wcaa  subject  to  the  crown  of  *Nor- 
way,  the  Grtnd  Foude^  or  Ciavemar,  strictly  forbade  all  commercial  inter- 
course  with  othoe  nafaon&    The  poverty  resulting  no  less  from  this  prohi- 

A  a  S 


*  The  andent  Pmuung  c£  the  nordism  natioos  wm  kss^tfaaa  an  oere^  «nd,  aoeardkig  to 
one  anithor,  an  oere  was  lees  tiiaii  a  fimboig;  whilst  another  writer  wi«hitanw>  that  a  far- 
thing was  called  kalf'Oere,  The  value>  therefore^  of  the  penning,  must  have  heen  flmall  in- 
deccL  ■  (See  jAMiEBOJts  E^nu  Did. -ward  mkrr).  But  in  the  coarse  of  time,  so  much  had 
the  value  of  the  penny  increased,  thata  groat,  or  four  pennies  (the  fixed ptice  of  an  ell  of 
wadmel)^wa^  in  the  old  rentals  that  were  examined  by  Mr  Gifvord,  rated  at  the  sixth  part 
of  a  Zealand  zuUen,  or  two  shillings  Sterling.-— (GiFFoan'i  Zetland,  p»  6l.)  It  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  that,  in  the  early  annals  of  Norway,  for^^^gbt  eUs  of  wadmel  were  equal 
to  an  ounce  of  silver*  (See  Note,  p.  17B.)  But  in  tha  old  rentala  oi  Mr  Gifford,  it  ap^ 
pears,  diat  this.commoditj^  had  so  much  increased  in  value,  that  the  same  (|aantiiy  of  sil- 
ver was  csonsidered  as  an  equivalent  for  no  moire  than  twelve  eUa ;  so  Aajt  the  Shet]aader% 
who  had  been  in  early  timea  asaeased  for  their  weattaUa  in.a  definite  mnobcr  of  penfiies» 
the  equivalent  for  which  was  arbitranlj  damauded  in  an  nnvarymg^  number  of  ells  of  wadr 
mel*.  were  by  this  and  other  sinular  ajpfKomeiDa,  rendered  miserably  poo& 


t  Tradition  has  not  been  wholly  silent  with  regard  to  the  fabric  of  the  wadmel.    ''  The 
Shetlandera  we^e  wont^**  aaj^s  Pr  SiBaabt>>  ^  to  nudce  very  cx>ar8e  doth^  (called  wadmiln), 
the  tbroeds  whereof  were  as  thidc  as  fishers  lne8,.and  tUa  they paiyeito  the  Daneaaaa 
paHof  theiit  Qipersanr  dntiea ;.  bnt  nomiba^  Bj^itnmtli  taaof^j^^ 
p.  21. 
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bition  than  from  the  ditproportionate  amount  of  the  tax  to  whieh  land  wa« 
subject,  ever  induced  Ji  considerable  emigration  from  these  islands  *. 

Thus  oppressed,  k  is  no  wonder  that  Shetland  and  Orkney  should 
have  always  yielded  an  unmlUng  submission  to  the  Crown  t)f  Norway.  Pe^ 
cuniary  mulcts  were  at  various  times  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  for  their 
disobedience ;  but  tthese,  as  they  inoreased  the  poverty  of  the  country,  only 
served  to  multiply  the  causes  of  irritation. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take. a  oondse  view  of  the  rdatioss  in  which 
the  different  janks  of  men  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  colony  stood  to 
^each  other. 

Shetland  being  by  nature  eonstituted  a  provinee  distinct  from  the  other 
•diysions  of  territory  belonging  to  the  Earldom  of  Orkney,  had  a  separate 
governor  appointed  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  judge  of  all  dvil  affairs, 
the  eountry  at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  name  of  a  Fawdriei(.  The 
fowdrie  of  Shetland  was  ^vided  into  five,  and  subsequently  into  a  stiH 
greater  number,  of  districts,  to  each  of  which  ivas  allotted  an  inferico: 
foude  or  magistrate.  The  foude  of  a  district  had  only  the  power  of  de- 
jciding  in  small  matters,  his  office  being  intended  for  the  preservation  of 
good  neighbourhood :  he  was  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  by  ten  or 
twelve  active  officere  under  the  name  of  Ranciknefiy  and  by  a  km-rtghtman^ 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures.    Cases 


*  '^  The  poor  Udellers  were  universally  oppressed  by  the  Governor  or  Fowd^  and 
kept  under^  being  forbidden  all  aorta  of  commeroe  with  foreigners,  aa  the  aubjecta  of  that 
king  are  to  this  day  in  Fairo  and  Iceland, ;  so  there  was  no  such  thing  as  money  amongst 
them;  and  what  they  had  of  the  country  product,  more  than  paid  the  Crown  rent,  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  to  the  Governor,  who  gave  them  for  it  audi  necessaries  aa  they 
could  not  be  without,  and  at  what  jsrices  he  had  a  mind,  wherewith  they  were  obliged  to 
•rest  content,  having  no  way  to  be  redressed.  Kept  under  this  slavery,  diey  were  miser« 
ably  poor,  careless,  and  indolent,  and  most  cf  their  young  men,  when  grown  up,  finding 
the  poor  living  their  natrve  country  was  like  to  afford  them,  went  abroad  and  served  in 
-toreign  countries  for  their  bread,  and  seldom  -or  never  returned;  -aothat  these  islands  were 
but  thinly  inhabited."    Gilford's  Zetland,  p.  37* 

t  It  is  so  named  in  all  old  charters,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  grant  of  the  Earldom  of 
Orkney,  A.  D.  1381,  to  Lord  Robert  Stkwart  :  **  Totas  et  integras  terras  de  Orimey  et 
Shetland  — — -  ac  cum  officio  vice-comitatus  de  lie  ^omirtede  Shetland,''  Ac— ^Ifimmfll 
Mgainst  Sir  LAUUEVcn  Dvndas,  signed  Ilay  Caufmell* 
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t>f  importance  were^  at  stated  periods,  tried  by  the  Grand  Foude,  and  at 
^n  annual  court,  at  which  all  udallers  were  obliged  to  attend,  new  legisla- 
tive measures  were  enacted ;  appeals  were  heard  against  the  decisions  of  the 
-subordinate  foudes ;  and  causes  involving  the  life  or  death  of  an  accused  in-^ 
^vidual,  were  determined  by  the  voice  -of  the  people. 

'The  colonists  of  Shetland  sever  acknowledged  any  legal  civil  authority 
'but  that  with  whid^  the  Grand  Foude  or  Lawman  was  arrayed,  who  was 
"the  King  of  Norway's  representative.  To  the  Earl  of  Orkney  was  granted 
-the  power  of  a  military  commander,  but  that  it  was  never  to  be  exerted  in 
^wresting  from  the  udaller  the  free  possession  of  his  national  laws,  rights  and 
.privil^es  *,  When  the  native  ferceof  the  country  was  required  for  the  pro- 
iection  of  its  own  coasts,  or  when,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  some 
piratical  excursion  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  unfurled  the  black 
banner  of  the  xaven»  crowds  of  eager  warriors  repaired  to  the  signal. 
That  the  Scandinavian  chief  had  frequently  the  power  of  controlling  the 
l^slatrve  decisions  of  the  community,  is  undeniable ;  but  this  influence 
was  ever  considered  as  ill^al.  From  his  greater  wealth,  he  was  daily  en- 
abled to  spread  out  a  plenteous  table,  by  whidi  means  a  numerous  band  of 
retainers  became  attached  to  his  household,  who  knew  no  other  stipend 
than  the  Uberty  of  carousing  at  the  banquets  of  the  great  hall  f .  Ren- 
dered thus  powerful,  he  was  frequently  tempted,  from  unworthy  motives 
of  ambition,  self-interest,  or  resentment,  to  commit  unjust  aggressions  on 
the  dvil  liberty  of  the  community. 

Christianity  was  introduced  by  King  Olaus  of  Norway  into  the  earl- 
dom of  Orkney  in  the  year  1014,  when  the  colonists  became  liable  to 
new  burdens.  In  addition  to  the  scat  of  wadmel  obtained  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  flocks  which  grazed  upon  the  pastures,  tithes  of  wool  were  re- 
quired for  the  Pope  f.    The  freedom  of  the  soil,  which  the  Shetlander 


*  That  a  responsibility  of  this  nature  was  attached  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Earl 
stood  to  the  Udallers,  is  evident  from  the  "whole  of  the  History  of  ToRFiBus;  and  when 
Lord  Sinclair  of  Scotland  received  the  Earldom  of  Orkney  from  the  Crown  of  Denmark^ 
it  formed  a  leading  article  in  his  investiture. 

t  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol  L  p.  505. 

t  The  Pope's  tenths  in  Shetland,  were,  in  the  year  1528,  very  c<msideraUe,  and  said  to 
amount  to  ''  22  cwt  of  wool  less  than  16  pounds,  according  to  Uie  standard  of  Hialtland^ 
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had  inclosed  for  culture,  became,  for  the  first  time,  invaded  by  the  united 
authority  of  the  bishop  and  the  priest  of  the  parish.  These  dignitaries  di- 
vided between  them  in  equal  shares  the  tenth  part  of  the  ccnn  that  was  in- 
closed within  the  udal  fence.  For  the  purpose  of  partition,  the  lands  of 
the  parish  were  assessed  with  the  utmost  exactness^  and  the  dominion  over 
the  tenth  paart  of  the  jHroduee  <^  the  husbandman's  labour  was  reduced,  by 
a  demarcation  of  soil,  to  equal  shares.  In  order  abo  to  effect,  vnth  a  stiB 
greater  nicety,  a  fiur  allotment  of  these  temporalities^  and  to  obviate  the 
possibility  that  the  partiti0a  which  fell  to  one  member  of  the  hierarchy, 
might  not  be  more  lucrative  than  that  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  other,  it 
was  resolved  that  an  annual  interchange  should  take  place  in  the  respedive 
shares  of  the  tithe^lands,  and  that  the  same  ground  which  belonged  in  one 
year  to  the  priest,  should  be  transferred  in  the  following  year  to  the  bidmp ; 
hence  the  term  umboth,  that  was  given  to  the  oom-jiUies^  intended  to  ex- 
press, in  the  northern  language^  such  an  alternate  possession  *.  Three  d!s- 
tricta  of  Shetland,  namely,  Tingwall,  Whitness,  and  Weesdale,  were  Conned 
into  an  Archdeaconry,  the  titibes  being  the  exclusive  emoluments  of  the  ecr 
desiastic  to  whose  care  it  was  committed.  But  besides  these  compulsory 
contributions,  superstition  dictated  one  burden  on  the  lands,  that  was  gzatnx'- 
tous  f .  A  venerable  female  was  introduced  into  Shetland,  recommended 
by  the  Bishop  as  a  personage  of  extraordsoary  saaddiy,  that  if  she  slept  but 
one  night  in  a  parish,  the  inhabitants  would  ever  afterwards  be  blessed  with 
plentiful  harvests  and  fisheries.  But  the  orisons  of  the  maftron  could 
scarcely  be  expected  without  some  pecuniary  acknowledgment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  simj^e  natives  were  easily  induced  to  allow  the  holy  dame^  as  an 
annuity  for  life,  a  penny  for  each  mark  of  land. 

Notwithstanding  aU  the  aicroaehments  of  the  Church  on  the  fi:ee  te* 
nure  of  udal  lands,  they  were  prevented  from  growing  into  excess,  owing 


■^^ 


being  86  span  Hialtland  weight  of  wool"  The  growth  of  Shetland  wool,  asi  well  as  o£  the 
Pope'a  power,  seem  to  have  diminished  about  the.  same  period— For  the  ocigiiud  authedty 
regarding  the  P<^'8  tythe^  see  the  BibUotlu  Tfgfqgf*  Bnilam.  Dr.  Ennovpsiio v  hua  tnin^ 
scribed  the  document  in  his  History  of  2^etland. 

*  See  Gifford's  Discription  of  Zetland,  p.  64.  ''  Utnbolh  is  a  Danish  word,  signify- 
ing to  change  about** 

t  This  burlben  was  eriginally  tml  a  ieufmwjme-rtmMvBJ^^  sen^ 

dered  it'pemtaxients 


J 
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tD  the  jealousy  mth  which  they  vf&re  regarded  hy  the  Crown  ol  Den^ 
mark  and  Norway.  A  writer,  evidently  well  versed  in  Scandinavian  lite- 
rature, has  recently  observed,  that  the  hierarchy  never  became  so  deeply 
engrafted  in  the  northern  commonwealth  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Chris- 
taidom  *•  A  proof  of  the  mistrust  with  which  the  Bishop  ci  Orkney  was 
viewed  1^  the  Danish  monaxch,  is  to  be  &und  among  the  conditions  under 
which  Lord  Sinclaie  of  Scotland  received  his  investiture  in  the  earldom. 
There  was  a  spedal  stipulation,  that  he  should  enter  into  no  engagement 
to  the  king's  prgudice  with  the  Bishop  of  Qikney,  nor  should  he  be  a  party 
in  any  contract  with  the  Church,  that  was  not  ratified  by  the  loyal  con- 
sult f. 

During  the  period  when  Shetland  was  a  Norwegian  province,  there  was 
no  incident  of  udal  tenures  mare  remarkable  than  the  law  ascribed  to  King 
Olaus,  known  by  the  name  of  Udal  Soccession,  to  which  the  lands  of  the 
country  were  subject.  By  this  law,  the  aiable  gvound,  which,  having  been 
separated  by  indosure  firom  the  scattald,  was  the  free  property  of  the  cul- 
tivator, went  to  all  the  duldren  of  the  proprietoK;  male  or  female,  in  equal 
shares.  In  order  to  obviate  any  evasion  of  this  rule  of  inheritance,  no  one 
eoidd  dispose  of  an  estate  wiliiout  die  public  consent  of  his  heirs.  Even 
the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney  was  often  partitioned  out  in  nearly 
equal  ahares  among  descendants.  The  annals  of  the  coimtry  present  a  co- 
pious detail  of  conflicting  interests  arising  &om  this  cause,  together  vrith 
the/civil  discords  whidi  they  occadoned.  It  appears  that  the  kingdom  of 
Harold  Hartagee  was  divided  in  the  9th  eentoiy  among  male  sue- 
cessois,  in  nearly  equal  prqwrtions. 

,  Before  that  part  of  our  narrative  be  dosed  which  appwtains  to  the  early 
state  ^  udal  tenures  in  Shetland,  the  inquiry.  Whether  or  not  the  landed 
property  of  this  country  was  evet  fettered  with  any  kind  of  £Nidal  restric- 
tions, cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  It  is  well  known,  that  the  feudal  sys-* 
tem  of  Europe  arose  from  a  migratory  people,  who,  m  the  course  of  their 
continued]  invasions,  could  not  retain  land,  and  therefore  returned  it  to  the 
use  of  the  vanquished,  annexing  to  the  tenure  tiie  service  of  arms.    But 


*  See  Edin.  Review^  Article  on  the  Ancieat  Laws  of  Scandinavia,  No.  kvii. 
t  ToKt^vs,  Bemfti  Oread,  ffist  p.  175. 
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when  the  military  tribes  of  Europe  chose  to  settle  in  the  country  which 
they  had  subdued,  the  chiefs  parcelled  out  the  lands  among  their  fayourites 
or  retainers,  under  the  obligation  of  a  warrior's  oath  of  fealty.  These  ori- 
ginal possessors  dealt  out  in  like  manner  their  lands  in  lesser  divisions,  re- 
quiring from  sub-feudatories  the  same  allegiance  which  they  themselves 
had  been  pledged  to  give  to  the  liege-lord.  Lands  were  thus  made  acces- 
sory to  military  subordination.  But  in  Scandinavia  and  its  colonies,  tenures 
of  this  nature  were  unknown.  On  the  soil  of  the  Northman,  ^^  Feudality,"* 
as  a  writer  has  elegantly  remarked,  '*  never  expanded  beyond  the  germ  ^." 
When  soldiers  were  required  to  be  raised,  a  popular  convocation  was  held, 
and  the  levy  was  made  by  fixing  the  number  of  men  which  each  village  or 
town  could  conveniently  furnish  f .  Accordingly,  when  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Orkney,  by  impressing  soldiers  and  forcibly  carrying  them  off,  had  assumed 
an  illegal  authority,  a  meeting  of  the  Udallers  was  held,  and  a  remonstrance,, 
though  ineffectual  at  the  time,  was  pronounced  against  the  unjust  proceed- 
ing t-  Abundant  proofs  may,  indeed,  be  adduced,  that  the  Earls  of  Ork- 
ney never  possessed  the  uncontrolled  power  of  a  feudal  lord  over  the  perso- 
nal services  of  the  community.  When  Hahold  Habfagre  was  indig- 
nant  at  Einar  Earl  of  Orkney  and  his  adherents  for  the  slaughter  of  his 
son,  he  imposed  upon  the  country  a  fine  of  sixty  marks  of  gold.  The  Chief 
funushed  the  sum  from  his  omi  coffers,  and  in  security  for  that  part  of  the 
amount  which  was  the  proportion  due  from  the  Udallers,  received  in  pledge 
all  the  lands  of  the  country.  But  history  sanctions  not  the  suppodtion, 
that  the  Earl  was  enabled  to  convert  the  alienated  property  into  feudal  te- 
nures ;  for  in  a  later  period,' when  Earl  Sigurd,  a  descendant  of  Einar, 
was  desirous  to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  ward  off  a  Scottish  invasion,  he 
was  compelled,  before  the  natives  would  take  up  arms  in  his  defence,  to  offer 
a  free  restoration  of  the  impignorated  lands  ||.  This  historical  event  suffi* 
ciently  proves,  that  the  soil  for  which  the  udaller  fought  was  discharged  of 


♦  Kdin.  Review,  Na  Ixvii.  p.  177» 

t  Mallet's  Ncnrth.  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  S34. 

i  ToRFjBUs,  Remm  Oread.  Hist  p.  47* 

U  TowMVB,  Renim  Oread.  Hist  c  ?•  &  10.    Johnson's  Antiq.  Celto*Scaiidic^>  p.  ll< 
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all  personal  obligatioM  ioddental  to  feudal  tenures.  In  short,  the  Earl 
stood  in  no  other  relation  to  the  people,  than  that  of  a  military  chief,  who 
was  responsible  at  the  same  time  to  the  king,  that  his  influence  should  be 
exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  calculated  to  preserve  to  the  country  its 
accustomed  r^hts  and  privileges. 

At  length  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  lands  enjoyed  by  the  udaller  ori- 
ginally owed  nothing  but  a  contribution  to  the  commonwealth,  exigible 
from  the  produce  of  the  flocks  that  grazed  on  the  wild  and  unindosed  pas- 
tures of  the  country ;  that  the  soil  destined  for  culture,  was  for  a  long  time 
sacred  to  the  free  use  of  the  encloser, — ^the  udal  fence  being  first  broken  by 
the  bold  hands  of  the  tither,  delegated  with  irresistible  power  from  the 
Pope,  the  Bishop,  or  the  Vicar.  The  causes  may  now  be  investigated 
which  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland,  and  eventually  to  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  udal  property, 
that  it  became  in  the  course  of  time  almost  completely  feudalised.  ' 

In  the  fourteenth  century  ^,  there  was  a  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the 
Earls  of  Orkney,  when  Henry  Sinclair  of  Scotland,  who,  from  an  al- 
liance by  marriage,  had  the  best  right  to  the  earldom,  received  an  investi- 
ture of  it  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  on  conditions  that  left  undisturbed 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Scandinavian  colony,  and  preserved  entire  the  alle- 
giance due  to  the  mother  coimtry  f .  The  earldom  of  Orkney  for  a  century 
afterwards  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Sinclairs,  when  certain  events 
took  place,  by  which  it  devolved  as  an  appendage  to  the  Scottish  Crown. 

The  Crown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  with 
threats  the  annual  payment  of  100  marks,  which  Scotland  had  agreed  to 
give  for  the  cession  of  the  Western  Isles.  The  penalties  accruing  from 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract,  had  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  a  sum 
little  less  than  ten  millions  Sterfing.  A  long  controversy  ensued,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  the  claim  might  be  conveniently  cancelled,  by  a  mar- 
rii^  between  the  Scottish  monarch  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  The 
alliance  took  place,  when  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  pledged  to  James  III. 

Bb 


♦  A.  p.  1S79- 

t  ToarjBas,  Bentm  Oread.  Hist  p.  176* 
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for  53^000  florinfl^  as  part  of  the  maideu'e  dower  ;-<-a.  leacUng  (xuiditicin  oi 
the  treaty  bdiig,  that  the  natives  of  the  Islands  shouUL  retain  their  ancient 
laws  and  customs. 

The  right  of  redemption  has  not  since  been  rwgned  by  the  CioolRn  ei 
Denmark.  The  historians  of  Scotland  maintain,  that  the  King  of  Demnark 
wared  his  claim  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  joy  for  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
son, the  deed  of  gift  being  subsequently  conjBrmed  by  the  monarch's  sue- 
cesser.  The  Danes,  however,  shew  that  the  right  ef  redemption  was  ne- 
ver surrendered,  being  formally  urged  at  several  distinct  periods,  the  last  of 
which  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1667  *;  but  it  is  often  an  unsatisfiuv 
tory  labour  to  recondle  the  diplomatic  contracts  aad  secret  understandings 
of  high-contracting  parties. 

A  few  years  after  the  impignoration  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Lord 
Sinclair  bartered  to  James  III.  his  whole  r^t  and  title  to  the  earldom, 
in  exchange  for  the  castle  and  lands  of  Ravenscraig  in  Scotland ;  when  the 
first  proceeding  of  the  king  was>  by  a  formal  statute,  to  annex  these  islands 
to  the  Crown. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  Scottish  period  of  the  history  of  udal  tenures. 
From  the  year  1470  to  1530,  the  estate  and  revenues  of  the  earldom  of 
Orkney,  that  had  devolved  by  exchange  to  the  Crown,  were  let  out  ta 
lease :  the  civil  government  was  committed  to  lieutenants  and  viceroys ; 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  was  assigned  the  jwisdictioDL  of  the 
church.  The  estates  were  now  possessed  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  hie^ 
rarchy,  and  the  udallers,  when»  for  the  first  time^  feudal  tenures  became 
known  to  the  islands. 

The  feudal  system  of  Scotland  was  not  introduced  into  the  Earldom  of 
Orkney,  until  it  had  made  a  considerable  progress  towards  a  civil  establish- 
ment. Feudatories  had  formed  attachmeni»  to  particular  sites  of  ground  ;«-> 
lands  were  not  recalled  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  superior;  iiiey  were  granted 
&r  a  term  of  years, — they  were  even  .extended  to  the  life  of  the  possessor,.-— 
or  they  were  retainedbyhereditoiTSttocesrionmparticularfiunili^  When 
the  King  of  Seotland,.  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 


*  See  Sir  Thomas  Craio,,  on  the  one  hand,  who  advocates  the  Scottish  right ;  and,  oa 
the  other  hsad,  Torc^us*> 
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Denmark^  had  acquired  the  dominioii  over  Shetland  and  Orkney,  becoming 
also  by  dint  of  a  subsequent  treaty  with  Earl  SiNCLAfR,  the  sole  dispose 
fvf  the  estate  and  revenues  of  the  earldom,  his  first  care  was  to  annex  the 
property  he  had  acquired  to  the  Crown,  not  to  be  given  away  except  to  a 
lawful  male  descendant  of  the  royal  stock.  The  next  object  of  the  Crown 
was  to  derive  from  the  property  a  pecuniary  revenue,  and  to  obtain  a  rent 
ia  money  or  kind,  upon  terms  as  little  revoltiimg  as  possible  to  the  preju- 
^ces  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  possessions  that  entailed  upon  the 
inheritors  military  or  servile  obligations.  In  the  earliest  tenures,  there- 
ftfre,  of  the  crown-lands  that  were  granted  to  the  natives  of  Shetland,  the 
asperities  of  feudality  were  so  softened  down  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Leases  of  the  king's  property  were  granted  in  small  divisions  for  a  term  of 
three  years ;  and  when  the  tenant  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  soil 
finr  which  he  had  stipulated,  a  sum  fer  entry  of  S4s.  Scots,  equal  to  2s.  of 
English  money,  was  required  for  each  mark  of  land ;  the  payment  being 
rendered  in  butter  and  wadmel.  This  duty  to  the  king  was  named  a 
€irasstim^  being  a  term  of  Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon  d^vation,  importing 
u  compensation  *•  In  addition  to  this  fee  for  entry,  an  annual  tribute  or 
rent  was  paid,  known  by  the  name  of  Land-maU^ ;  but  in  each  year  where 
the  soil  was  not  und^  tillage,  the  acknowledgment  of  land-mail  was  al- 
toge&er  remitted.  In  order,  also,  to  insure  to  the  tenants  of  the  Crown 
a  perfect  freedom  of  settlement,  triennial  leases  were  renewed  for  an  in- 
definite period,  without  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  grassum ;  or,  on 
the  terms  of  a  feu,  the  possessor  enjoyed  the  lands  which  he  held  from  the 
King  free  from  grassum,  whilst  the  conditions  of  his  tenure  were  rendered 
llie  subject  of  bequest  to  his  most  distant  posterity.     In  this  attempt  to  as- 

Bb2 


*  See  Dr  Jamiesok's  Etymological  Dictionary.  The  word  gersoms  (whence  Grassum) 
ii  supposed  to  be  from  the  Danish  Gorsum,  and  A.  S.  Gaersuma,  The  Norwegian  word 
Oersemar,  simply -denotes  tramires. 

Fti  the  cooxBe  of  tkoA,  idie  tnunts  did  not  beicame  verjr  exact  in  these  triennial  pay- 
ments. Accordingly^  the  gmssum  bteaine  converted  into  an  annual  duty^a  thirdof  which, 
or  Sd.  Sterliug,  was  exacted  each  year.  Under  this  form  it  appears  in  the  Shetland  rentals* 
of  the  present  day.— See  Gifford's  Zetland,  p.  64. 

t  A.  8.mak^  IsL  mala,  tributum,  vectigaL-— See  jAMtBsoif*  Etvnu  Diet* 
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similate  the  tenures  of  the  crown-Iaiids  to  the  unahackled  natme  of  allodial 
possessions,  an  unqiaring  sacrifice  was  made  of  all  the  slavish  fetters  of  a  - 
strict  seigniory ;  yet  a  shadowy  form  of  feudality  still  remained,  which  was 
not  overlooked  by  the  keen  glance  of  the  suspicious  udaller.  He  still  per- 
ceived that  there  was  the  retention  of  a  feudal  principle,  which  regarded 
rent  in  money  or  kind  as  nothing  more  than  the  substitute  for  personal  ser 
vice ;  and  consequently,  that  crown^lands,  on  the  death  of  a  tenant^  natural- 
ly reverted  into  the  hands  of  a  superior.  For  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
acknowledgment  for  possession  due  to  a  feudal  grant,  could  he  explain  in 
connection  with  the  annual  oomp^isation  of  land-mail,  the  new  investituxe 
required  before  the  son  could  inherit  the  soil  of  his  fathers.  From  this 
period,  therefore,  the  udallers  began  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Rothmen  or  Roythmen,  the  import  of  which  term  has  been  most  em*- 
phatically  explained  by  one  of  their  descendants :  '^  The  heritage  of  the 
udalman,"  boasts  this  Orcadian,  ^^  is  so^entirely  his  own,  that  neither  hor 
mage,  nor  rent,  nor  service,  is  due  for  it.  And  the  reason  is,  he  owns  no 
seigneural  superior,  but  holds  de  Deo  et  solei—oi  God  and  heaven  only. 
For  this  reason,  the  udalmen  were  likewise  <^led  Rothmen  or  Roythmen ; 
that  is,  self-holders,  or  men  holding  in  their  own  right,  by  way  of  contra^ 
distinction  to  feudatories,  who  hold  derivatively,  or  by  a  dependance  on 
others.  And  hence  their  udals^  at  this  day,  are  not  transmitted  like  other 
lands,  but  with  the  Both  always,  or  Boyth^  and  the  Boet^  Aymm  and  Say^ 
min ;  that  is,  with  the  very  or  sole  right  and  dominion,  the  very  or  com- 
pleat  propriety  and  demesne  of  the  subject  *.** 

We  now  find,  that  in  the  earliest  period,  when  the  Norw^ian  col<mie8 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  Government,  three 
descriptions  of  tenants  occupied  the  lands  of  the  latter  country.  Of  the  first 
were  the  udallers,  naming  themselves  Rothmeq,  .whose  indosures  destined 
for  culture  were  firee  from  civil  imposts,  no  authoritative  intruder  having 
yet  entered  them,  save  the  haughty  churchman.  For  their  pastures  or  scat- 
hold,  they  paid  to  the  Scottish  Government  a  scat  or  tribute.  The  second 
description  of  landed  possessors,  consisted  of  triennial  tenants,  who,  finr  their 
inheritance,  paid  scat,  church-dues,  annual  land-mails,  and,  along  with  diese, 
a  contribution  on  entry.  Of  the  third  were  the  feUars,  in  whose  favour  the 
grassum  was  remitted. 


^  Gsnenl  Grievaiioes,  &c  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  (by  Bfr  Jambs  Fba^  p.  105. 
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;A  unixiber  of  wealtby  Soottiah  nativet  were  now  induoed  to  settle 
aoiOQg  the  udaUers,  ficom  whom  they  finnid  no  diffieulty  in  parchasing 
bnd^  For,  although  ndal  possession  was  secured  to  families,  by  sales  be- 
ing r^dered  illegal  that  did  not  obtain  the  consent  of  heirs,  and  although 
the. power  of  redeeming  paternal  lands  was  allqwed  to  descendants  even  to 
the  second  and  tiiinl  vgeneration,  yet,  fiom  political  causes,  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabittuits  was  often  inetrioTable,  so  as  to  preclude  for  ever  the  chance 
of  udal  redemption.  The  first  endeavomr  of  these  strangers  was  to  set  aside 
the  (dd  law  of  descent,  asccibed  to  St  Olaub,  by  which  an  estate  was  di- 
vided among  all  the  children  of  the  possessor,  male  or  female,  in  equal 
ihaires,  the  houseof  the  parent  excepted,  whidi  was  added  to  the  share  of  the 
youngest.  Since  it. was  indispensaUe,  by  virtue  of  the  national  treaty  sub- 
sisting bdn?7€en  Denmad:  »3d  Scotland,  tdiat  the  laws  of  the  country  should 
be  purely  Scandinavian,  the  Scottish  settlers  were  enabled,  whenever  they 
chtosev  to  supersede  the  old'  law  of  udal  succession,  in  fiivour  of  another, 
derived  from  Norway,  and  probably  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  newer  rule 
of  inhaitance  was  less  revolting  to  Scottish  feudality,  dnce  it  aflbrded  the 
means  of  perpetuating  £unily  wealth  and  pow^,  by  concentrating  them  in 
one  individual.  It  assigned  the  principal  mansion  and  estate  of  the  pa- 
rent to  an  elder  son ;  whilst  to  the  youngest  children  equivalents  from  other 
estates  were  given.  As  for  the  portion  of  the  poor  neglected  daughter,  it 
was  peremptorily  ordained,  that  she  should  have  her  lot  in  the  most  remote 
and  uncontiguous  lands.  If  equivalents  for  the  younger  children  could  not 
be  thus  frimished,  lesser  shares  were  awarded  either  from  soil,  from  move- 
ables, or  from  some  yearly  income,  secured  on  the  estates  of  the  diief  heir. 
Such  was  the  later  precept  of  succession  that  was  introduced  among  the 
udaUars:  it  was  enforced  by  the  Scottish  settler;  but  among  the  Scandi- 
navian natives  never  became  general  *. 

In  the  year  158Q,  King  Jame?  V.  was  induced  to  make  an  hereditary 
grant  of  the  estate  of  the  Crown  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  bis  naturid 
brother  James,  Eaxl  of  Moray.  When  the  islanders  saw  that  a  -feudal  su- 
perior was  intended  to  be  interposed  between  them  and  the  sovereign,  they 
were  alarmed  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  were  about  to  suiTer  a 


*  The  authorities  fegaifdmg  the  old  laws  gf  ioheritaoce,  will  be  given  on  apothfr  gccft* 
fion* 
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ooxresponduig  change.  Hetded  by  Sir  Jamks  Sinclair,  the  Qcwmot  of 
Orkney,  they  arose  in  arms^  to  resist  the  arbitrary  innoratioB.  The  Ettl 
of  Caithness,  and  his  kinsman  Ijord  Sinclair,  were  sent  out  against  them  s 
the  udallers  met  their  opponoits  on  the  cotifines  of  St^nnis,  and,  in  a  san- 
guinary engagement,  defie»ted  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Eastl  of 
Caithness,  and  500  of  his  fcdlowers,  were  slain  ;  the  rest  were  taken  pri- 
soners. When  the  King  heard  of  the  result  of  the  eontest,  so  far  from 
taking  vengeance  on  the  udallers,  he  appeared,  in  his  subsequent  conduct, 
to  be  sensible  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  that  they  had  only  resisted 
the  intended  dominion  of  a  mesne  lord,  and  the  imdue  attempt  to  transfer 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  of  Scotland,  to  whose  immediate  pro* 
tection  they  had  been  committed  by  their  former  king.  Accordingly,  the 
promoters  of  the  insurrection  were  paidoned ;  the  Governor  of  Orkney  was 
not  only  restored  to  the  royal  &vour,  but  he  also  received  various  gifts  and 
honours ;  and  at  leii^th  a  complete  reconciliation  took  place  between  ths^ 
King  and  the  udallers  *• 

It  appears  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Bishops,  grant- 
ed various  feus  of  their  lands ;  and  since  the  tenants  of  the  King  were,  by 
the  Scottish  law,  subject  to  taxation,  they  had  opportunities,  which  it  is 
probable  they  did  not  at  first  embrace^  of  being  represented  in  Pailiam^t. 
Kirkwall  iu  Orkney  was  also  erected  into  a  Royal  Burgh  f . 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  a  new  and  great  change  was  be- 
^ning  to  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  landed  property  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  In  the  year  1565,  Queen  Maby  made  an  hereditary  grant  of 
the  Crown's  patrimony  in  these  islands,  and  of  the  superiority  over  the 
free  tenants,  to  her  natural  brother  Lord  Robeet  Stewaet,  the  Abbot 


*  The  cause  of  this  insurrection  is'  narrated  by  some  writers  in  very  mysterious  tenns. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  present  explanation  of  the  fray,  to  the  very  learned  Memorial  against 
Sir  Laurbkcs  DuNDAS^in  1776>agned  Ilat  CAMPBBtL,  (afterwards  Lord  P^identof  the 
Court  of  Sesrion.) 

.t  When  Odkney  and  Shetland  were  under  the  iknmediate  government  of  the  King;,  tiie 
estates  and  revenues  of  the  Crown  were  farmed  out  for  the  following  sums,  viz.  From 
A.  D.  1478  to  1502,  for  £486: 13 :  4  Scots;  from  A.  D.  1502  to  A.  D.  154D,  for  £4SS, 
6s.  8d.;  and  in  1541,  the  duties  of  the  King^s  rental  were  let  for  £2000  Scots,  with  dm 
rights  of  Admiralty  in  addition.— See  SHtRRBFt^s  Agric.  Survey  tf  Orkney,  App.  p.  29. 
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of  Holjmod^  in  oonnderaition  (^aa  aimiuil  payment  of  ^SOOffrlS :  4  Soots. 
The  Reformed  Religion  had  then  been  introduced  into  theialands,  and  a 
Scottish  act  dT  Pariiament  had  paased»  dechudng  that  the  third  of  all  Popish 
l^enefices  should  be  set  apart  lor  the  suppsrt  of  parochial  miuister^  who  had 
been  always  ill  remunerated  for  their  duties.  Lord  Robeat,  therefore^  was 
entrusted  with  the  eontroul  over  the  churches  of  the  bishopric  ^.  But  it  does 
not  appear  diat  this  division  of  ecckstastkal  power  miet  with  the  ccardial  ap* 
probation  of  the  Bishop  of  Orkney. 

We  may  now  consider  the  exact  rebtion  in  which  the  ScottibA  Govern- 
m^t  stood  to  Denmark  at  this  penod^  with  r^ard  to  the  poasessicn  of  these 
islands.  It  must  be  k^t  in  view,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  national  treaty  be- 
twixt these  two  kingdoms,  the  ancient  laws  of  Norway,  by  which  udal  lands 
were  then  held,  were  to  remain  undisturbed  f .  Bist  when  King  James  UL 
by  a  subsequent  treaty  with  Lord  Sinclaib,  had  acquired  the  landed 
property  of  this  nobleman,  he  assumed  the  {derogative  of  creating,  on  the 
new  estates  of  the  Crown,  a  number  of  immediate  vassals,  who  dbould  hold 
their  lands  according  to  the  usage  of  Scotland^  On  this  occasion,,  the  law 
of  udal  succession  was  waved  in  &vour  of  the  Scottish  condtionsrof  primo- 
geniture j:.;  and  since  IQrkwall  was  erected  into  a  Royal  Burgh,  by  which 
means  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  sending  representatives  to  the  $cot* 
tish  Parliament,  an  indirect  declaration  was  intended  to  be  made,,  that  the 


*^  He  words  of  the  grant  are ;  **  Otames  et  singolas  terras  de  Orkney  et  Zetland, 
cum  tota  superioritate  libere  tenentiiim,  advocattone,  donatione  ecdeaiaruni, 


«v^w«i 


ac  cum  officio  viceoomitatOs  de  Orkney,  et  yicecomitatiU  de  lie  Fo^idrie  de  Zetland  tenen.» 
reddendo  inde  annuatim  sui^mam  301O  mwyan  ini."''^3ee  Mfmorudfor  DvNiua,  A.  D.  177& 
p.  7. 

f  '^  De  nuptiis  facile  cum  Dano  transactum  omni  jure^  quod  in  omnes  circa  Scotiam  in-> 
sulaa,  majores  ejus  sibi  airrog|urant>  dotis  nomine  remisso;  tantum  ut  privatis  agrorum  poa- 
fleaaoribus  caveretur,  ut  agros,  quos  ibi  haberent,  uti  ant^  possederanty  ita  tenerent"— Bu- 
chanan, HiSt.Sfcc.    S^  alaa  Tqr¥mo»,  Renuki  Oroad.  Hist  p.  195, 196 

t  Amio  1S06,  King  Hknhy  and.  Queen  Mary  grant  an  eatete  in  tlie  Orkn^s  to  Oil* 
BKRT  Balvour  cf:  W«8t|%  aad^jhis/hairarmale^  **  Siequod  omni  tempore  aAitvro^  unioiia 
hmrtB  mascolu*:  successor  gost  «Ui^,  quAm^u  Tizarit,  possideat  et  gaudeat  hasce  terras, 
secundum  consuetudinem  Scotiae,  ,non  obstantibos  legibus  patriss  Orcaden.  eandem  gavi- 
sionem  seu  possessionem  recusantibus."— See  Fba's  Grievances,  &c.  of  Orkney  and  Shet>» 
land,  p.  5^  vlMMtw^^tfaer  illiMtmti<«»o£  aimaar  grants  i^pearoff  tliedaleof  15a7and 
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Grown-vassak  of  Orkney  and  Shedand  were  in  every  reapect  to  be  oond^ 
dered  as  holding  thdr  lands  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  Scottish  laws.  These 
proceedings  were  in  evident  contradiction  to  the  gmeral  terms  of  the  na* 
tional  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which  no  new  conditiona  of  landed  tenors* 
could  be  introduced  into  the  Norw^ian  colony,  that  were  in  opposition  to^ 
its  ancient  statutes.  But  the  Danidi  Grovemment  having  been  precluded 
by  its  poverty  from  doing  more  than  dedaiing  the  right  of  redeeming  die 
islands  as  the  pledge  of  a  royal  marriage-dower  *,  it  was  perfectly  useless 
to  insist  upon  the  subordinate  points  of  a  treaty,  the  essential  article  of 
which  could  not  be  enforced.  For,  on  the  supposition  that  the  redemp- 
tion by  Denmark  had  been  successfully  urged,  Scotiand  must  either  have 
abandoned  her  right  of  considering  the  Crown-tenants  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land as  maintained  in  their  possessions  exclusively  by  Scottish  laws,  or  the 
country  would  have  reverted  into  the  hands  of  Denmark,  with  the  strange 
anomaly  presented,  of  a  population  composed  in  part  of  Scottish  and  of 
Danish  subjects.  But  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  a  resignation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  these  islands  was  very  remote  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
power  into  whose  hands  they  h^d  fallen.  The  sentiments  of  Scotland  on 
this  point  became  gradually  unfolded ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1567»  Queen 
Mary,  with  her  usual  caprice,  chose  to  revoke  the- ^ant  which  she  had 
made  to  her  natural  brotiier  of  tiie  Crown-estates  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
in  order  to  erect  them  into  a  Scottish  dukedom  for  tiie  use  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt,  that  tiie  ultimate  inten- 
tions of  tiie  Scottish  Government  were  un&vourable  to  Denmark's  just 
claim  of  redemption. 

The  attainture  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  having  occurred  soon  after  the 
grant,  Liord  Robert  appears  to  have  been  immediately  afterwards  rein- 
stated in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Crown-lands  of  the  revoked  dukedom.  His 
first  object  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  participating  with  any  one  in  the 
dominion  over  the  island!^  of  whidb  he  was  about  to  take  possession ;  for  tiiis 
purpose  he  eflfected  an  exchange  of  his  Abbey  of  Hdlyrood  for  the  tem  j>o- 
ral  estates  of  the  bishopric  of  Orkney.  The  Churdb  of  Scotland  was  then 
under  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  Lord  Robert,  therefore,  left 
to  a  Superintendant  the  spiritual  concerns  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 


>«*««ita^«lM 


*  See  ToRF JBvs,  Rerum  Oread.  Hist  c.  3. 
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being  himself  cantent  with  the  immense  temporfQ  influence  which  the 
estates  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  bishopric  gave  him,  when  subsisting  under 
one  undivided  feu. 

ft 

The  free  tenaqts  of  the  Crown  were  now  intended  to  be  under  the  sway 
of  a  mesne  lord,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  investitures.  The  supe- 
riority  over  them  was  distinctly  expressed  in  the  royal  grant ;  but  that  such 
a  design  was  illegal,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  properly  argued,  '*  that 
no  act  of  the  Crown  could,  in  law,  be  effectual  to  raise  up  an  immediate 
superiority,  which  had  no  existence  prior  to  the  grant ;  that  the  issues  and 
profits  of  the  dominium  directum  might  indeed  be  assigned,  but  that  the 
right  itself  must  remain  with  the  Crown,  as  incapable  of  alienation, — ^it 
not  being  in  the  power  of  any  superior  to  place  an  intermediate  person  over 
the  vassal  without  his  consent  *."  Lord  Robert,  however,  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuming  the  superiority  over  the  free  tenants,  which  was  awarded 
by  the  Crown ;  and,  by  issuing  out  at  the  same  time  new  investitures  of 
the  crown-lands,  he  materially  increased  his  revenue.  But  the  chief  de- 
sign of  this  tyrant  was,  to  wrest,  by  oppression  and  forfeitures,  the  udal 
lands  from  the  hands  of  their  possessors ;  to  retain  the  poor  natives  who 
might  be  foreed  out  of  their  tenements  as  vassals  on  his  estates,  and  to  en- 
tail upon  them  the  'feudal  miseries  of  villein-service.  This  he  was  enabled 
to  accomplish,  by  establishing  a  military  government  throughout  the  islands, 
which  was  intended  to  impede  all  avenues  to  judicial  redress.  The  .com- 
plaint, drawn  up  by  a  Lowland  inditer,  which  eventually  reached  the  ear 
of  the  Scottish  Government,  was,  that  the  udallers  were  '*  heavily  troublit, 
hereit  [robbed]  and  oppressit  be  companies  of  suddartis  [soldiers],  and 
others,  broken  men  [vagabonds],  now  remaining  in  the  countries,  dependars 
upon  Lord  Robert  Stewaet.  They  are  so  halden  under  thraldom  and 
tyranny,  that  they^can  have  na  passage,  neither  be  sea  nor  land,  to  repair  to 
thir  partis,  to  complain  heirupon,  and  sute  redress  and  remeid  be  the  course 
of  justice,  nor  yet  to  do  others  their  lefrill  errandis  and  business. — ^The  ferris 
and  all  other  common  passages  are  stoppit  be  the  suddartis  [soldiers]  and 
others,  bearand  charge  of  Lord  Robert,  quhairthrow  the  countries  $^d 
inhabitants  thairof  is  able  to  be  all  utterly  wrakit  and  hereit  for  ever  f ." 


*  Memorial  against  Sir  Laurence  Dundas,  A.D.  1X76^  p*  17* 

t  Petition  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  dated  January  31.  1575,  quoted  in  Fba's 
Grievances,  &c.  of  the  Ides  of  Orkney  and  Shetland^  p.  35. 

Cc 
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After  having  estalflished  a  military  force  of  ihis  kind.  Lord  Rob£BT» 
by  the  good  aid  of  his  ^*  suddartis  and  others,  broken  men^"  found  it  to  b« 
a  labour  of  little  difficulty  to  rule  in  all  matters,  civil  and  eeelesiastic.  To 
remove  every  source  of  informati<m  that  might  benefit  the  ends  of  stnet  jiistice,^ 
he  stormed  the  charter-diest  of  the  good  town  of  Kirkwall,  and  did  ''  away 
put»  cancel,  bum,  and  destroy,  all  the  said  town*s  papers  and  evidents." 
He  received  his  rents  in  produce :  and  the  weight  named  a  mark,  very 
conveniently  multiplied  under  his  hands  from  8  to  10  ounces ;  whilst  the 
lispund  increased  from  1 2  lb.  to  15  lb.  He  learned  that  the  compliment  of 
an  ox  and  twelve  sheep  from  every  parish  had  a  few  years  before  been 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  BothweU,  in  his  visit  to  Shetland.  Surely,  then,  as 
he  marvelled,  there  could  be  no  very  sound  reason  why  this  handsome  tckea 
rf  re^  d»oM  o,,t  1«  e^ti.  Jfcr  the  »pp«t  of  hi««lt  hU  »dd«ti. 
and  broken  men.  It  was  therefore  easily  converted  into  a  perpetual  tri- 
bute, under  the  name  of  (xc  and  sheep  silver.  This  ruler,  aided  by  his 
**  broken  men,''  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  salutary  effects  to  be  derived 
from  the  Refonned  religion,  and  therefore  introduced,  with  few  preUminary 
arguments  on  the  occasion,  what  he  called  the  Presbyterian  Jbrm.  But, 
that  the  natives  might  not  altogether  forget  their  old  Catholic  attach- 
ments, he  revived  an  ancient  annuity,  that  had  been  paid  to  a  holy  matron 
for  the  benefit  of  her  prayers,  and  inserting  it  into  his  rental  caaverted  it 
into  a  perpetual  oblation  to  her  manes.  Yet  the  most  illegal  of  all  these 
oppressions  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  scat  or  tax  which  was  levied 
from  pasture-lands  or  scatholds.  This  measure  was  in  open  defiance  of  the 
promise  of  Norway,  with  which  the  islanders  had  been  lulled,  that  whra 
their  country  was  pledged  to  Scotland,  thare  should  be  no  alteration  of  the 
terms  under  which  their  lands  had  been  enjoyed. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  into  the  more  immediate  object  which  Liord 
RoBEBik^  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  by  the  extraordinary  pains  whidi  he 
took  in  desolating  the  country  placed  imder  his  rule.  By  the  latest  law  of 
udal  succession  derived  from  Norway,  lands  could  not  be  alienated  frcmi 
their  possessors  without  the  consent  of  the  udakboni,  or  nearest  of  IdOf  who^ 
had  long  afterwards  the  power  of  redeeming  an  inhetitanee  at  the  price  fir 
which  it  had  been  plighted ;  neither  could  lands  be  sold,  but  on  proof  suo- 
eessfriUy  advanced  in  the  Foude's  court  of  extreme  poverty.  It  had  been, 
therefore,  the  flagitious  policy  of  Lord  Robeet  to  create  such  an  universal 
distress  throughout  the  islands,^  that,  by  overwhelming  the  udallers  in  one 
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oonnnon  state  of  ruin,  the  poor  landed  postsessor  might  be  qualified,  by  the 
urgency  of  famine,  to  dispose  of  his  inheritance ;  whilst  his  nearest  kindred, 
equally  involved  in  misery,  might  be  prevented  from  purchasing  its  redemp- 
tion. This  rapacious  scheme  was  eminently  successful ;  the  open  violence 
which  was  committed  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,— the  inordinate 
advance  which  took  place  of  scat-duties,  t(^ether  with  the  audacious  means 
to  which  Lord  Robert  resorted,  of  foisting  creatures  of  his  own  into  the 
Lawting,  as  judicial  officers,  caused  an  extensive  tract  of  territory  to  fall 
within  his  grasp. 

These  flagrant  abuses  became  at  length  so  notorious,  as  to  attract  the 
attCTtion  of  the  Scottish  Gk>vemment.  An  investigation  took  place,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  Lord  Robert  was  confined  in  the  Palace  of  Lin- 
Uthgow.  After  remaining  a  prisoner  for  six  months,  he  was  released,  up- 
on  condition  of  giving  a  large  pledge,  to  ensure  his  engagement  that  he 
would  plead  at  any  time  to  the  crime  for  which  he  was  diarged.  On  the 
excuse  that  the  accusation  against  him  contained  proofi  of  rebellious  de* 
aigns,  the  estates  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

Lord  Robert  was  withheld  from  the  power  of  tyrannizing  over  the  na- 
tives of  Orkney  and  Shetland  for  three  years,  and  the  rents  were  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  But  his  interest  at  the  Scottish  palace,  where  his  follies  or  vices 
were  always  forgiven,  procured  for  him,  in  the  year  1581,  a  reinstatement  in 
his  former  possessions ;  the  feu  being  subject  to  the  same  annual  payment  to 
the  Crown  which  had  been  specified  in  the  previous  grant.  It  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  this  court-fisivourite,  that  in  his  late  dominion  over  the  islands, 
one  charge  that  had  been  successfully  preferred  against  him  was,  for  corrupt* 
ing  the  judicial  members  of  the  Lawting,  in  his  design  against  the  lands  of 
NicoL  Randall,  an  udaller  whom  he  had  ousted  out  of  the  Island  of 
Gersa.  That  he  might  be  enabled,  therefore,  to  controul  the  decrees  of 
justice  with  less  chance  of  detection,  he  had  the  address  to  procure  for  him- 
self the  heritable  appointment  of  Justiciar  *,  by  which  he  was  not  only  en- 
titled to  convoke  and  adjourn  the  Lawtings,  to  administer  justice  in  his 
own  person,  and  to  punish  male&ctors,  but  he  might  select  any  individuals 
to  fin  the  various  offices  of  the  court,  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  mi- 
nister, by  corrupt  decrees,  to  the  new  plots  which  he  was  stiU  hatching 
against  the  property  of  the  injured  udallers. 


*  See  Charter  of  Jambs  VL  dated  October  28.  1581. 

Cea 
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Along  with  the  office  of  Justiciar,  King  James  VI.  con&fTed  upon 
Lord  Robert  the  hereditary  titles  of  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Lord  of  Zet- 
land    Bttt  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  new  Earl,  in  the  resumpti<m  of  the 
Crown  estates,  was  equally  indulged  with  the  temporalities  of  the  U^hoj^c. 
The  cause  of  this  exclusion  from  them  has  not  heen  explained.    A  Scottish 
act  of  Parliament  had  passed,  directing  the  division  of  church-laiids,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  on  a  third  part  of  them  the  revenues  which,  by  evasions 
and  false  rentals,  had  been  too  often  withheld  from  the  parochial  clergy. 
But  in  a  country  like  Orkney  and  Zetland,  where  a  regular  land-measure- 
ment was  unknown,  and  where  the  lands  of  the  church  were  intermixed  in 
the  most  confrised  manner  with  those  of  the  Crown,  the  purport  of  the  act 
could  not  well  be  carried  into  effect.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ti- 
tular of  the  church-lands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  had  readily  fallen  into 
the  common  practice  of  the  day,  by  concealing  the  amount  of  his  church 
rental,  in  order  to  evade  the  full  demand  of  a  third  which  was  due  to  the 
clergy  of  parishes.     If  Earl  Robert,  from  some  such  cause  as  this,  was 
at  fir^t  only  entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  the  donation 
of  benefices,  it  was  not  long  before  he  resumed  his  dominion  over  all  or 
most  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric.     It  was  then  that  he  began  a 
new  career  of  injustice,  and  that  his  command  over  the  levy  of  the  tiihes 
was  rendered  subservient  to  a  fresh  scheme  of  operations  which  he  medi- 
tated, with  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  right  of  soil  from  the  ancient  udal- 
ler.    The  tither  was  instructed  to  exact  the  dues  of  the  church  to  the 
last  tenth,  and  in  a  mode  sufficiently  harassing  to  induce  the  poor  udaller, 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  subsistence  offered  him  by  his  designing  and 
merciless  lord,  to  appear  at  the  Foude's  court,  and,  with  no  fictitious  tale 
of  woe,  to  confirm,  by  such  a  plea,  the  validity  of  his  oppressor's  purchase  *. 
It  is  even  questionable  if  the  laws  of  udal  succession  were  not  occasionally 
superseded  altogether,  by  Earl  Robertas  interpretation  of  the  royal  grant, 
wherein  all  lands,  without  limitation,  were  unjustifiably  included  within  the 
dominion  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  lordship  of  Zetland.    The  Earl 
might  consider  himself,  from  this  general  clause,  as  gifted  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  feudal  superior ;  as  entitled  to  receive  resignations  of  udal 
lands,  with  the  superiority  over  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  udal  te- 
nures, he  never  could  have  been  invested. 

*  It  is  sfBrmad,  that  when  landboldera  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Oiurch,  part  of 
their  property,  by  way  of  penance,  was  added  to  the  lands  of  the  bishopric. 
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Keiter ated  complainta  against  Earl  Robert's  new  acts  of  tyranny  once 
more  reached  the  Royal  ear,  upon  which  he  was^  for  the  third  time,  re^ 
called  from  the  exercise  of  a  dominion  .that  he  had  so  greatly  ahused. 

King  James  VI.,  however,  [did  not  altogether  lose  his  attachment 
to  his  natural  unde,  since  he  granted  the  earldom  in  joint  shares  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  and  to  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  *,  on  some  se- 
cret understanding,  that  the  whole  would  be  given  up  whenever  required,  in 
order  to  be  again  transferred,  on  some  more  favourable  opportunity,  to  its 
last  Lord.  Accordingly,  the  old  oppressor  was  soon  afterwards  reinstated 
in  his  former  possessions,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  renewing  his  attempts  to 
,  wrest  the  right  of  soil  from  the  poor  udaller.  But  learning  from  expe- 
rience the  futility  of  open  violence,  he  was  now  prepared  to  use  more  covert 
means,  and  to  illegally  support,  by  a  new  prerogative,  the  purchase  of  udal 
lands,  in  opposition  to  the  consent  of  heirs. 

The  designs  of  Earl  Robert  to  gain  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
the  udallers,  had  been  always  impeded  by  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him 
to  obtain  a  title  for  his  acquisitions  in  what  was  called  a  Shynd-biU.  Re- 
specting the  nature  of  this  document,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  brief  ex- 
planation. The  udal  lands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  originally  <x>nsi- 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  community  of  Scandinavian  colonists,  among 
whom  they  were  partitioned  in  various  proportions.  It  was  therefore  to 
the  support  of  the  commonwealth  alone,  of  which  the  King  of  Norway  was 
supposed  to  be  the  head,  that  the  scat  or  contribution  exigible  from  pasture- 
land  was  paid  as  a  tribute ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  laws  which  govern- 
ed the  community,  that  individual  possession  was  secured.  The  right  of 
soil  was  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  those  to  whom  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  laws  of  the  community  was  entrusted.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  udal- 
ler was  desirous  to  make  nis  will,  or  whenever  he  died  intestate,  the  Foude 
convened  a  regular  court  of  judicature,  for  the  purpose  of  partitioning  the 
property  among  heirs,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  udal  succession.  A  court 
F  was  also  held,  when,  with  the  consent  of  heirs,  any  purchase  of  land 
was  intended  to  be  confirmed.    Upon  all  these  occasions,  the  parties  ap- 


*  "  The  new  rental  amounted  to  1535  meils  of  cast^  3001  meils  of  bear,  S£81  meils  of 
flesh,  72  barrels  12  liapnnda  of  butter,  24  barrels  6  llspunds  of  oil,  and  £  109  ^  money- 
xant,  besides  a  separate  rental  for  Shetland,  which  the  Exchequer  compounded  at  £  400 
Scots."— NSaiAAsrF'f  Orkney^  p.  32* 
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plying  for  judgment  ^oduced  satisfactory  evidence  ^  the  legality  €£  their 
claims.  The  deciee  of  the  court  was  then  recorded,  and  the  authmty  for 
entering  on  the  possession  of  lands  conveyed  in  a  shyxid-bill;^;  the  tenn 
Shyndj  heing  said  to  signify  in  the  Norwegian  language  a  court,  and  the 
familiar  word  bill,  implying  a  document.  This  record  of  the  court's  decree, 
when  signed  and  sealed  hy  the  Foude,  constituted  the  only  l^al  title  by 
which  udal  lands  could  be  bequeathed  to  heirs,  or  could  be  disposed  of  by 
sale  ^  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  shynd-bill,  it  is  probable  that  the 
formalities  by  which  it  was  obtained,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  Earl  Ro- 
bert's views,  since  his  contracts  for  land  were  not  such  as  were  calculated 
to  bear  the  test  of  a  strict  scrutiny.  But  numerous  complaints  having 
jfound  their  way  to  the  throne  of  James,  against  the  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  change  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  these  remonstrances  having 
been  followed  in  the  latest  grants  that  had  been  made  of  the  Crown*«state8, 
by  provisional  clauses  in  which  the  functions  of  the  Justiciar  of  the  Islands 
were  rendered  conformable  to  the  proper  pandects  of  the  Lawting  f ,  the 
Earl  did  not  yet  venture  to  oppose,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Foude's  Court.  He  rather  sought  to  evade  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  a  shynd-bill,  as  a  title  to  his  acquisitions  of  territory,  by 
inducing  the  Government  to  sanction  his  pretensions,  that  the  lands  of  the 
udallers  had  been  held  of  the  King  as  of  a  superior ;  that  the  ancient 


*  See  Gifford'0  Zetland^  p.  54. 

t  In  the  year  1567,  the  Scottish  Parliament  diacusaed  it  aa  a  question^  if  Orkney  and 
Shetland  were  to  be  aabject  to  their  own  laws.  Among  their  minutes  are  these  words : 
^'  Quhidder  Orknay  and  Zetland  sal  be  subject  to  the  oommone  lawe  of  this  reahne,  or  gif 
thai  sale  bniike  their  awne  lawis.— Findis  thai  aught  to  be  subject  to  thair  awne  UwiBb* 
But  in  after  times^  the  Govermnent  was  more  decisive  cm  this  point,  aa  Mr  Fba  has  well 
shewn :  '^  In  the  grant  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  and  hia  colleague,  anno 
1587,  besides  their  right  of  convoking  and  adjourning  the  Lawting,  they  have  power  like- 
wise of  appointing  Fouds  under  them,  and  of  administring  justice,  and  punishing  male&e- 
tors.'^Also  in  the  grant  made  to  Earl  Robert  of  Orknay,  anno  1589,  "  Cum  potestate 
(says  the  King)  justitiarii  et  fbudrise  deputatos  creandi  —  justitiam  partibus  oonqneren- 
tibas  ministrandi,  et  punitionem  super  l^^um  transgressoribus  et  malefactoribus,  secundum 
leges  et  consuetudinem  patrise  Orcaden.  et  Zetlandis,  exequendi  et  puniendi/'  And  in  the 
Reddendo,  ^^  Ac  etiam  administrando  justitiam  in  dictis  officiis,  tenentibus  et  tnhiMtandbus 
dictarum  terrarum,  et  aliis  quorum  interest  vel  intererit  secundum  leges  patriae  Orcaden.  et 
Zedandie,  prout  dictus  comes,  et  sui  prsedicti,  Deo  omnipotent!  et  nobis  desnper  respondere 
Toluerint" — -See  Fea's  Grievancei  ofOrkntg,  &c.  p.  4.  &  5. 


scsftt  or  land-tax  which  was  paid  for  them,  was  a  real  feudal  acknowledg- 
ment * ;  and,  consequently,  that  udal  possessions  formed,  along  with  the 
estates  of  the  Crown,  constituent  portions  of  the  earldom.  Scotland,  with 
little  consideration,  &voured  Earl  Robert's  insidious  designs,  and,  by 
specially  including  udal  lands  in  the  new  grant,  sanctioned,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  witii  Norway,  an  infringement  of  the  laws  imder  which 
the  lands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  had  from  time  immemorial  been  held. 
The  Earl  of  Orknejr's  charter  was  dated  in  the  year  1589  ;  and  this  may 
be  reckoned  the  most  fatal  blow  that  was  struck  against  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  udaller  f  •  The  little  despot  now  conceived  himself  frilly  released 
from  the  unwelcome  obligation  of  having  recourse  to  a  shynd-bill  as  a  legal 
title  to  possession :  he  had  now  the  sanction  of  a  Royal  grant  for  considering 
his  ill-acquired  estates  as  being  resigned  or  returned  into  the  hands  of  a 
superior,  thus  proceeding  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  lands  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  had  been  originally  dealt  out  by  his  predecessors  in  the  earldom 
to  a  number  of  vassals,  on  terms  that  involved  in  them  the  feudal  incidents 
of  sasine,  rdief,  escheat,  scutage  or  homage.  Earl  Robert  had  now  the 
power  of  superseding  the  shynd-bill  as  a  confirmation  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tions ;  but  it  was  not  his  interest  that  it  should  be  rendered  inert  with  re- 
gard to  the  contracts  of  other  powerful  or  wealthy  settlers  in  the  country, 
who,  in  similar  designs  on  the  possessions  of  the  natives,  might  engage  with 
him,  on  equal  terms,  in  a  course  of  sordid  competition.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  any  interference  of  this  kind, — ^the  law  whereby  no  purchase 
could  be  rendered  valid  that  was  not  made  with  the  consent  of  heirs,  was 
retained  in  full  &rce ;  and  it  rendered  difficult  of  confirmation  any  acquisi- 
tions of  landed  property  that  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  new  self- 
elected  siqperior  of  udal  lands.     If  a  purchaser  of  udal  property  could  not 


*  In  8  legal  process  which  took  place  several  years  ago  respecting  the  superiority  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland^  it  was  an  important  object  to  determine  whether  the  Scat  was  ever 
paid  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment,  consequently  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  be- 
came an  object  of  inquiry.  Dr  Jamiksok  bas  since  produced  satiafiictory  authorities  fop 
shewing  duii  the  term,  in  its  oldest  focm,  whetiier  Saxon  or  Scandinavian^  mapiy  denoted 

f  The  charter  of  15S9  runs  thus :  "  Totam  et  integram  terram  prsedict.  comitatum  Or- 
caden.  et  dominium  Zetlandise^  terras  fiimas,  insulas^  lie  Helms,  &c-  integras  terms  Ue  Udal 
lands  nuncupate  &c.  quse  nobis  sucoessoribus  nostris  pertinent,  seu  quovis  modo^  in  iisdem 
pertinere  dignescuntoTj  reddendo  summam  alio  merks." 
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confirm  his  possession  by  the  means  of  a  shynd-biU,  which  title  depended 
on  the  consent  of  the  nearest  kindred  of  the  inheritor,  he  conld^  by  mi- 
nistering to  the  EarPs  avarice,  obtain  a  charter  of  the  lands,  whereby  they 
became  converted  into  proper  feudal  holdings. 

As  another  consequence  of  these  false  pretensions  to  the  superiority  over 
udal  lands  which  Earl  Robert  arrogated  to  himself,  naturally  followed 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  Lawting  into  a  tribunal  of  his  own,  whereby 
the  faithfulness  with  which  his  newly  created  vassals,  the  udallers,  had  done 
their  duty,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord's  court. 
Hence  the  power  with  which  he  immediately  arrayed  himself,  of  confiscat- 
ing lands  for  criminal  ofiences. 

Fresh  complaints  against  Earl  Robert's  tyranny  stiU  reaching  the 
throne,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  his  son  a  participator  with  him 
in  the  earldom.  This  experiment  did  not  succeed ;  the  joint  grant  was  re- 
called, and  the  Earl  was  again  singly  invested  with  the  possession  of  the 
Crown-estates  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  management  of  which  was, 
however,  subject  to  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Scottish  Government. 
But  this  unwearied  persecutor  of  the  udallers  soon  afterwards  dying,  the 
fruits  of  his  iniquity  only  became  fully  ripened  in  the  misrule  of  his  succes- 
Such  a  scene  of  universal  turmoil  and  dismay  then  ensued,  as  is  per- 


sor. 


haps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  British  province. 

Earl  Robert  Stewart  was*  succeeded  in  his  estates  and  title  by  his 
son.  Patrick*, 

^^  A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  Nature  marked, 

^<  Quoted  and  ngn^d,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame  fJ" 

When  Earl  Patrick  was  invested  with  the  earldom,  his  own  patrimony 
had  been  much  wasted  by  riotous  expences,  and  these  he  sought  to  redeem 
by  fraud  and  violence.    His.  first  object  was  to  supersede  the  ancient  laws 


*  I  find  some  difficulty  in  learning  the  exact  jear  when  Earl  Patrice  oommenced  his 
authority  in  the  Islands.  It  is  probably  about  the  year  1595.  A  charter  in  his  &vour  was 
dated  in  the  year  I6OO,  by  which  the  fonner  grants  were  revoked^  and  a  new  one  made, 
giving  him  the  titles  of  his  &ther,  and  the  office  of  Sheriff,  Justiciar,  &c ;  his  functioos  to 
be  exercised  according  to  the  laws  and  consuetude  of  the  country.  The  feu  is  subject  to 
an  annual  payment  of  3 1 10  merks.  The  Earl  does  not  appear  to  have  posisessed  the  lands 
of  the  bishopric  until  A.  D.  I6OO. 

t  Shakespeare's  King  John. 
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of  the  ooimtry,  which  Soodand  had  engaged  to  preserve  inviolate,  and  to 
hold  a  court  of  his  own,  the  statutes  of  which  could  be  easily  polluted  by 
the  influence  which  a  feudal  lord  naturally  possessed.  The  ancient  law-- 
book of  Shetland,  beheld  by  the  Scandinavian  colonist  with  awe  and  reve^ 
rence,  soon  disappeared.  The  tyrant's  newer  code  of  punishment  embraced 
confiscation  of  lands  and  property.  The  loss  of  soil  awaited  the  crime  of 
quitting  the  isles  without  the  consent  of  the  superior,  or,  in  any  other  courts 
except  his,  of  suing  for  legal  justice.  But  the  forfeiture  of  both  lands  and 
goods  was  attached  to  the  unpardonable  misdemeanour  of  concealing  the 
amount  of  personal  property,  in  order  to  evade  or  mitigate  an  impending 
pecuniary  mulct  The  feelings  of  humanity  which,  at  the  peril  of  life,  might 
attempt  the  salvation  of  a  vessel  distressed  by  tempest,  were  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  endeavour  to  frustrate  the  chance  of  lucre  from  the 
incident  of  a  wreck  on  the  coast.  The  act  was,  therefore,  visited,  not  only 
with  a  personal  punishment,  but  with  a  fine  that  was  of  an  unlimited  amount. 
The  Earl  did  not  even  like  his  father  scorn  the  low,  fraudident  act  of  clan- 
destinely altering  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  in  order  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  earldom  that  were  paid  in  kind.  The  mark  of  ten 
ounces  received  an  addition  of  a  fifth ;  and  the  lispund  was  advanced  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds*  Another  act  of  the  Earl  was  to  increase  the 
rents  in  Shetland,  in  order  to  defray  \he  expences  of  the  new  castle  which 
he  was  erecting  at  Scalloway.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  country  was 
assessed  in  money,  provisions,  and  personal  labour. 

During  this  dominion  of  terror,  wealthy  Scandinavians  are  reported  to 
have  hastily  sold  to  Scottish  inhabitants  their  estates  and  interests  in  the 
country,  seeking  a  refrige  in  the  more  kindly  bosom  of  the  parent  r^on, 
from  which  their  ancestors  had  originally  emigrated ;  whilst  the  recent  oc- 
cuxmnts,  who  had  acquired  a  settlement  by  purchasing  udal  lands  from  the 
natives,  were  fisun  to  secure  even  a  precarious  assurance  of  protection,  by  ad- 
ministering to  the  revenue  of  the  Earl,  in  the  conversion  of  their  estates  in- 
to r^ular  feudal  investitures.  As  free  tenants  they  now  paid  to  the  Lord 
compositions  on  entry  and  annual  land-mails.  .But  the  poor  cottager,  who 
could  make  feeble  resistance  against  the  views  of  the  superior,  easily  fell  a 
victim  to  his  deep  laid  designs.  Summoned  to  a  court,  the  arbiters  of  which 
were  the  mere  creatures  of  his  will,  vain  was  the  plea  against  the  secret 
plots  prepared  to  ensnare  him,  or  against  charges  hitherto  unregistered  as 
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criminal  in  the  revered  pages  of  the  lost  law-book  of  HiaMmd*  The 
remonstrance  availed  not :  nothing  could  arrest  th^  doom  of  eonfiscation, 
that  exiled  the  udaller  for  ever  ^firom  the  andent  soil  of  his  fiithers,  that 
rendered  his  family  outcasts  among  the  horren  tracts  of  the  oounivy^  or  an- 
nexed them  to  the  discontented  list  of  menials  'belonging  to  the  dBmesnea 
of  the  castle.    Equity  was  a  stranger  in  the  land.    The  udaBer  lookxo 

FOB  JUDGMENT,  BUT  BEHOLD  OPFBESSION;  FOB  BIGHTEOU^SKESS,  BUT 
BEHOLD  A  CBY. 

At  length,  the  lamentationa  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  deeply  pierced 
the  ears  of  a  Government,  which  had  been  ever  too  indifferent  to  the  eon«> 
cems  of  this  remote  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  Earl  Patrick  waa  amn* 
moned  by  open  plrodamation,  '^  to  compear  upon  the  2d  of  March  1608^  to 
answer  to  the.  complaints  of  the  distressit  people  of  Orkney."  The  ehar<- 
ges  were  fully  proved ;  the  Earl  had  been  anthorised  with,  the  B«^id 
power  and  commission,  and,  under  colour  of  his  Majesty^s  authority,  had 
committed  many  great  enormities  and  insolences  *'  upon  his  Majes^s  poor 
people."  Certain  acts  had  the  chatacte?*  asogned  to  them  of  rebellion ; 
on  which  account  the  estates  of  tibe  Earl  became  liable  to  forfeiture.  The 
Secret  Council  then  directed  that  the  aggressor  should  be  committed  in 
sure  ward,  until  the  royal  pleasure  regarding  himi««hottld  be  signified. 
They  also  professed  the  humane  intention'  of  making  such  new  enactments 
in  favour  of  the  suffering  islanders,  as  were  calculated  to  psevent  a  rcipeti- 
tion  of  similar  abuses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  government  of  Gbetland  and 
Orkney  was  entrusted  to  the  humane  Bishop  of  the  Province,  by  whose  ac- 
tive means  the  charges  against  the  Earl  had  been  matured  and  sooeessfiilly 
preferred. 

The  Scottish  Government  did  not  immediately  dedare  the  estates  of  Eail 
Patbick  forfeited,  for  reasons  apparently  creditable  to  its  liberality.  An 
ancient  treas(m-law  of  Scotlaad  was  then  in  fiill  force,  the  rigotom  of  which 


*  The  Beverend  Petbr  Barclay  communicates  the  foUowmg  curious  iitfonnation^ 
which  he  derived  from  an  inspection  of  some  ancient  records  in  Shetland :  '^  Patrick, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  in  a  disposition  of  the  lands  of  Sand  to  Jeroii  Uiiphray^  narrates,  that 
he  had  evicted  seven  merks  of  that  land  from  Powk.  NigoIiSom  in  CuUswiek^  for  ateding  a 
swine ;  and  that  he  had  evicted  she  merks  from  .  in  Cidlswick,  for  staiiag 

bolts  from  his  Lordship's  trood;  probably  some  piece  of  wreck  which  had  been  drawn  inb^ 
Cullswick/'— See  Statist.  Account  (f  Scotland,  voL  vii.  p,  5S4. 
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had  been  ariginally  dkeeted  to  this  impartant  object :  it  was  intended,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  all^iance  which  sub-vassaLs  owed  for  their  binds  to  a 
mesne  loid,  the  tenant  ahouLl  be  always  remmded  that  there  was  a  perma- 
nent obligation  of  the  same  nature,  that  was  due  to  the  liege  Sovereign. 
In  wder,  therefore,  to  enfeeble  that  unlimited  attachment  of  sub-vassals  to 
a  mesne-lord,  by  which,  at  the  mere  will  of  a  subject,  they  had  been  of- 
ten induced  to  assemble  in  arms  against  the  King,  it  was  enacted,  that  up- 
on the'  discovery  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  all  the  lands  of  sub-vassals, 
the  tenures  of  which  had  not  been  previously  ratified  by  the  Crown,  shoidd, 
along  with  the  sequestrated  estates  of  the  mesne-lord,  be  involved  in  one 
common  forfeiture.  And  to  obviate  any  evasion  of  the  penalty,  condemned 
estates  devolved  to  the  Crown,  free  from  every  incumbrance ;  no  fictitious 
daim  could  be  advanced,  since  the  prayer  of  the  creditor  was  ever  con- 
demned unheard  *.  It  was  probably  in  anticipation  of  some  illegal  act 
whidi  Earl  Patrick  might  commit,  whilst  pursuing  the  same  oppressive 
course  for  which  his  fftther  was  called  to  account,  that  Sir  John  Aenot, 
to  whom  the  tyrant  had  pledged  his  bagely-acquired  udal  lands  f ,  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  charter  or  disposition  from  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  but  also  pro- 
cared  from  the  Crown  a  confirmation  of  his  right,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
hold  of  tixe  King  in  capita  I.  But  however  construable  into  treason  might 
have  been  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  Earl,  it  appears  that  from  this  im- 
putation his  immediate  tenants  were  perfectly  exempt.  An  ample  oppor«* 
tnnity  was,  therrfore,  allowed  diem  of  becoming  the  Crown'«  vassals,  by 
wUdi  means  their  tenures  would  be  preserved  from  the  forfeiture  of  the 
supmor.    Of  this  indulgence  some  availed  themselves  before  the  confisca- 


*  It  is  remarked  of  kter  times^  diat  *^  this  law  was  considered  a  great  grievance,  and 
ibereRae  it  was  remedied  after  the  Revolution  by  act  IG9O,  cap.  33. ,  by  which  the  right 
and  interest  of  creditors,  vassals^  and  heirs  of  entaQ  of  forfeiting  persons,  were  saved"— 
Memoriat  againH  Dvsdas,  1776>  p*  20. 

t  GiFFORo's  Zetland^  p.  41. 

X  In  implement  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  Arnot  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney^  dated 
A«  D.  1601,  there  is  a  charter  granted  by  the  latter,  dated  1609,  in  which  certain  lands  are 
held  firom:  his  Lordshy,  his  heirs  and  suooeasors,  rfhu  Mqfettjf,  his  royal  hdra  and  sacee»4 
son,  in  feu-fann,  £br  payment  to  his  Biigesty  of  the  feawlatiea  and  others  contained  hi  the 
Earl's  infeftment  Thia  charter  was  cenfinnfd  under  the  Great  Seal,  March  $.  l605.--^See 
Mem.  agttUui  Dukdam,  dated  1776*  p*  18* 
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tion  was  pronounced ;  others  had  not  their  subaltern  infeftments  confirm* 
ed  until  long  afterwards  *.  But  it  was  doubtful  if  this  was  the  only  reason 
for  not  enforcing  the  treason  law  of  Scotland.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  royal  grant  to  Karl  Patrick  and  his  father  of  the  superiority  over  the 
free  tenants  of  the  crown-lands,  a  feudal  principle  had  been  violated,  which 
denies  the  right  of  any  superior,  whether  the  King  or  a  subject,  to  interpose 
a  person  between  himself  and  his  immediate  vassal.  On  this  account,  any 
subaltern  infeftments  which  might  have  been  granted  by  Earl  Patrick 
to  Crown-tenants,  were  null  and  void ;  and  they  who  might  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  accept  them,  still  remained  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  King  f » 
whom  the  treason  law  of  Scotland  could  not  in  justice  affect.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  was  very  prudently  avoided :  the  Government  did 
nothing  more  than  declare,  that  those  lands  for  which  no  charters  from  the 
Crown  could  be  produced,  were  liable  to  forfeiture,  but  that  under  all  cir- 


*  Memorial  against  Dundas^  dated  1776^  p.  19-  &  20. 

t  '^  It  is  plain,  that  such  grant  of  intermediate  superiority  over  the  Crown's  vassals 
was  of  an  illegal  nature,  and  could  not  have  effect ;  and  therefore,  supposing  the  &ct  to  be, 
that  these  grantees  did  take  upon  them  to  exercise  the  rights  of  superiority,  and  that  the 
Crown  vassals  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  their  charters  from  them,  which  must  have  hap- 
pened through  undue  influence  and  concussion,  yet  the  inference  will  by  no  means  follow^ 
that  the  persons  accepting  of  such  charters,  and  their  heirs  and  successors  in  all  time 
coming,  are  to  be  considered  merely  in  the  state  of  subvassals.  The  intermediate  authority 
thus  created,  was  nuU  and  void  from  the  beginning,  and  Could  not  be  rendered  better  by 
the  act  and  deed  of  the  interposed  superior  in  granting  a  charter,  or  of  the  vassal  in  accept- 
ing of  it,  this  not  being  the  proper  feudal  form  by  which  a  superiority  and  a  subvaasahige 
could  be  constituted ;  for,  as  the  pretended  superior  was  not  himself  seised  in  the  lands^ 

he  could  not  have  a  vassal  in  them." "  No  act  of  the  Crown  could  in  law  be  effectual  to 

raise  up  an  intermediate  superiority,  which  had  no  existence  prior  to  the  grant  The  only 
mode  in  which  this  can  possibly  be  done,  is  by  the  Crown  vassal's  resigning  his  lands  in 
the  hands  of  his  Majesty,  or  his  Barons  of  Exchequer,  for  new  infeftment  in  favour  of  a 
third  party,  and  afterwards  accepting  a  subaltern  right  from  such  party.  It  is  manifest; 
that  a  grant  by  the  Crown  in  favour  of  a  third  party  can  carry  nothing.  The  full  property 
of  the  land  is  in  the  Crown's  vassal,  minuf  that  right  of  superiority  which  is  in  the  Crown 
jure  coroMB;  and  as  that  right  must  necessarily  remain  with  the  Crown,  so,  it  is  plain^  that 
any  conveyance  granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  third  party,  is  a  mere  shadow,  and  can  cany 
nothing  real.  The  Crown  may  indeed  assign  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  dominium  direc' 
tumy  but  the  right  itself  must  remain  with  the  Crown,  as  incapable  of  idienation,  it  not  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  any  superior  to  place  an  intermediate  person  over  the  vassal,  without 
his  consent"— See  Memorial  against  Dundas,  dated  1776>  p.  18.  &  16. 
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cumstttices,  the  King»  in  his  demency,  was  unwilling  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Uw  *. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed,  when  the  islanders,  who  were  little  ac- 
quainted ?dth  the  deliheration  and  delay  incidental  to  state  affairs,  began  to 
inanifi»t,  by  their  impatient  clamour,  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  promises  with  which  they  had  been  soothed.  It  now  became  necessary 
that  these  doubts  should  be  removed :  the  Bishop  was  directed  to  exhort 
the  peiqple  *^  to  give  no  ear  to  the  idle  reports  which  they  had  heard  of  al- 
terations and  changes  to  the  former  condition  of  misrule,  trouble  and  op- 
pression ;"  and  soon  afterwards  the  King  and  Council  issued  a  proclamation, 
that  the  lands  and  earldom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  annexed  to  the 
Crown,  to  remain  perpetually  and  inseparably  therewith  in  time  coming  f ." 

After  the  act  of  Parliament  had  passed  in  the  year  1612,  by  which 
Orkney  and  Shetland  were  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  and  erected 
into  a  stewartry,  the  Government  released  from  mortgage  Sir  John  Arnot's 
security  upon  the  udal  lands,  that  had  been  so  wrongfriUy  acquired  by  Earl 
Pateick.  The  next  step  was  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  frays  and 
eyen  bloodshed  that  had  resulted  from  the  lands  of  the  bishopric  being  in- 
termixed with  those  of  the  Crown,  in  every  island,  parish,  and  even  town- 
ship. Bishop  Law,  therefore,  the  new  episcopal  dignitary  of  the  islands, 
received  from  the  King's  Commissioners  certain  crown-lands  in  Orkney,  the 
extent  of  which  was  well  defined,  in  lieu  of  the  scattered  possessions  from 
which  the  church  had  previously  derived  emolument.  In  consequence  of 
this  exchange,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  no  longer  possessed  any  controul  over 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Shetland,  his  share  of  them  devolving  to  the 


•  "  A  charter  of  confirmation  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  March  IS.  I616,  proceeds 
on  the  narrative  of  £dward  Stewart  and  his  brother  being  heritable  vassals  and  tenants 
to  Earl  Patrick  and  his  predecessors,  in  all  and  haill  the  eighteen  penny  land  of  Sellibus- 
ter ;  that  they  were*  now  in  his  Majest/s  hands  by  the  forfeiture  of  Earl  Patrick  ;  and 
that  hie  Majesty  vas  not  desirous  to  hurt  Edward  Stewart's  right  and  title  to  said  lands, 
but  willing  to  grant  a  more  ample  security.  The  charter  contains  a  novodamus  in  favour 
of  Edward  Stewart,  '  to  be  holden  of  his  Majesty  and  royal  successors,  in  feu  and  heri- 
'  tage  for  ev&c,  paying  therefor  the  scat  and  other  duties  therein  mentioned."— itfmoW<i/ 
ogamH  DvffDAB,  (dated  1776,  p.  20.) 

t  Extract  from  Registers  of  Parliament  I6l2,  quoted  in  the  Memorial  against  Dundas^ 
dated  m6,  p.  4. 
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Crown ;  at  the  same  time  he  succeeded  to  the  King  in  the  right  of  pre- 
senting qualified  ministers  to  all  the  vicarages.  "^ 

One  of  the  last  ohjects  of  the  Government  was  to  erect  a  court  of 
stewartry,  and  to  confine  the  dvil  judicial  power  of  the  church  within 
the  circuit  of  its  own  proper  estate,  n  The  Bishop,  in  the  jurisdiction'  of 
Commissaries,  had  the  privil^e  of  appointing  clerks  and  other  members  of 
court  The  form  of  judicature  thus  organized,  bore  still  less  resemblance 
to  the  uncomplicated  tribunal  of  the  Foude.  Causes  were  now  tried  in 
some  hall  of  the  castles  of  Kirkwall  and  Scalloway ;  whilst  the  open  qpaoe 
of  the  Scandinavian  Lawting  was  devoted  to  legislative  convocations.  Here 
a  little  Parliament  of  udallers  again  b^an  to  meet,  in  order  to  replace  with 
a  fresh  code  of  pandects  the  ancient  law-book  which  Earl  Fat&ick  had 
destroyed. 

When,  by  the  Earl's  forfeiture,  all  the  udal  lands  which  had  been  wrest- 
ed from  their  ancient  possessors,  by  the  fraud  or  open  violence  of  the  petty  ty- 
rants that  had  been  unduly  interposed  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  udal- 
lers, came  into  tlie  possession  of  the  Crown,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
clemency  worthy  the  exalted  rank  of  the  monarch  who  then  held  sway  €f?er 
the  united  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  have  instituted  a  conmiis- 
sion,  fixr  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  lands  which  had  beep  the  fruits  of 
evaded  laws,  and  of  open  rapine.  But  vainly  did  humanity  intercede  in  the 
behalf  of  the  poorudallen ; — ^vainly  did  justice  urge  the  propriety  of  resti- 
tution. 

The  Eong  had  now  made  a  grant  of  the  islands  to  Sir  Jam£s  Stew- 
art, in  the  quality  of  a  fiumer-general.  Earl  Pateiok's  rental  was  re- 
corded in  the  Coiui;  of  Exchequer,  and  directions  bad  been  given,  that  it 
was  to  be  the  rule  of  every  friture  exaction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown's 
estate.  Of  this  cartulary,  which  is.  still  extant,  a  late  writar  has  remarked, 
**  that  it  exhibits,  in  a  strong  pcnnt  of  view,  the  enormous  quantity  of  gross 
and  manu&etuxed  produce  paid  by  the  country,  and  aflbrds  a  sn£Bcient  pioof 
of  the  oppressive  means  that  had  been  employed  to  increase  the  rental  *." 
The  money  paid  was  little  more  than  £200  Scots,  the  rest  being  delivered 
in  the  several  species  of  bear,  malt,  meal,  fleshy  oil,  or  butter.  And  when 
the  demands  could  not  be  answered  in  kind,  the  udallers  and  Crmm  vassals 


rtita 


*  Shirrbff's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Orkney,  p.  5S. 
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were  snfagect  to  the  payment  of  a  price  depending  on  the  mere  mH  of  a 
rapacions  exactor.  This  perpetuation  of  Earl  Patrick's  rental,  has,  in 
combination  with  paroctnal  tithes,  entailed  upon  the  landed  piDprietors  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  a  burden,  the  expressive  nature  of  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  islands  have  not,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  been  siAe  to  coun^^ 
teiact*. 

It  may  be  now  remarked,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the 
British  government  not  to  sacrifice  the  aoaallest  abat^nent  of  the  amount  of 
the  scat-duty  which  had  been  paid  to  Earl  Patrick^  a  derisive  change 
took  place  in  the  nature  of  udal  possessions.  The  sanoe  amount  of  scat 
that  was  paid  fcr  a  mark  of  land,  was  doomed  to  perpetuation,  whatevar 
diminished  proportion  of  arable  ground  the  scathold  or  pastur^land  by  new 
inckilsures  might  contain.  The  udal  fenee  that  was  now  reared^  no  longer 
rendered  the  soil  which  it  indosed  free  from  the  burden  of  a  tax,  and  sa* 
cred  to  the  unfettered  use  of  the  cultivatorf .  At  the  same  time,  the  Crown 
retained  the  privtl^e  first  usurped  by  Earl  Robert  Stuart,  to  confirm 
ibe  porduner  of  udal  lands  in  his  posseasimis,  independentiy  of  the  laws  of 
udal  svoeeaakn ;  so  that,  by  the  operation  of  a  charter  from  the  Crown, 


*  Mr  Shirrkfp  remarks^  in  reference  to  that  part  of  Earl  PiLTRicK's  rental^  which 
ooncema  the  earldom  and  bidu^ric  of  Orkney^  that  ^*  the  scat-duties  were  more  consider* 
aUs  than  was  generally  imagined^  consisting  altogether  of  £  117 :  14 : 7  Scots  of  silver,  627 
lispmds  of  fatttterj  53  Itspuods  of  oil^  9^4  meils  of  mak^  19OS  meilgi  or  nendy  54  duhkrs 
ofbeax^  922  meils  of  flesh,  184  meils  of  cost,  and  60  of  oatmeal;  but  there  is  reason  to  be» 
iieve,  from  some  instances  in  the  rentid^  that  the  scat  itself  had  in  some  cases  been  lately 
augmented."  The  entire  rents  of  the  earldom  and  bishopric  amounted  to  £  322  Scots  of 
money^  152  barrelaand  6iS4  lisptmds  of  butter^  3806  meils  of  cost,  4251  meils  of  bear^  3504 
metli  of  flesli^6  bBforels>  and  127  lispounds  of  oO^  215  mefls  of  oatmeal  multure,  besides 
poultry  and  oysfesirs  totakrge  amouxA^-'^BtBMMrF^M  Jgrie^Sur9^ipk-82,S$.  It  ia  also 
remarked  in  a  Memorial  for  tl^  E)arl  of  Morton,  dated  1758,  thai  "  when  the  total  ^uanF> 
ti^  of  these  respective  articles  ^of  the  rental^  are  converted  at  the  present  current  prices, 
[<^  A.  D.  17583»  the  produce  of  the  whole,  including  the  rent  of  Zetland  as  it  is  now  let, 
win  extend  to  £  41,500  Scots.' 


M 


t  It  may  be  proper  ta  remark,  with  regard  to-Orkn^,  that  before-  the  timeof  Earl 
Patrick,  the  land  which,  by  being  inclosed  for  culture,  became  free  from  scat,  was 
named  Qfunf  land.  This  is  a  Gothic  word,  the  primary  idea  of  which  is,  according  to  Dr 
Jamieson,  simply  an  inchsure.  Quo^,  at  the  present  day^  denotes  In  Orkney  a  piece  of 
ground  taken  in  firom  a  common.  When  a  patch  of  quoy-land  became  reconverted  into 
pasture-ground,  by  which  means  it  was  rendered  again  liable  to  a  payment  of  scat,  it  was 
named  a  TumaiL  Of  the  e^mology  of  this  word  I  profess  myself  ignorant'— See  Pbteb^ 
Kiifs  Rentab  rf  Orknejf,  No»2.  p.  2. 
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the  force  of  a  shyud-bill,  which  sanctioned  no  ccmtract  that  was  not  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  udal-bom,  was  easily  evaded. 

When  all  these  arrangements,  so  particularly  connected  with  the  fdtore 
political  conditicm  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  had  been  concluded,  the  IQng^ 
commissioned  Sir  James  Stewart  to  take  a  formal  possession  of  die 
islands.  Earl  Patrick  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  and 
hearing  of  these  intentions,  he  persuiaded  Robert  Stuart,  his  natural 
son,  to  undertake  the  wild  and  desperate  scheme  of  raising  a  party  in  Ork«- 
ney,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  islands  from  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  attempt,  as  might  be  expected,  completely  failed.  The  \x9Lve  youth, 
who  to  the  utmost  of  his  means  fulfilled  his  &ther^s  commands,  was  orer- 
powered,  carried  a  prisoner  to  Scotland,  and  undarwent  a  capital  punidi- 
ment.  Afterwards,  the  Earl  himself  was  brought  to  trial,  and  being  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  paid  the  last  forfeit  of  his  crimes  on  a  puUic  soaffold 
at  Edinburgh. 

But  the  sufferings  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  did  not  cease  widi  Earl  Fa* 
TRICK.  The  tyrannical  privilege  first  assumed  by  the  Earls  oi  Orkney  of 
condemning  lands,  was  perpetuated  by  the  tct^ksmen  of  the  crown-revenues. 
The  forfeiture  of  udal  property  was  the  penalty  for  non-payment  of  the 
King's  duties.  It  is  even  affirmed  that  the  lands  thus  forfeited  were  not 
always  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  but  constituted  part  of  the  private 
emolument  of  the  fortunate  individual  who  had  obtained  a  tack  of  the 
crown-revenues  in  these  islands*.  The  oppressions  which  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  new  farmer,  committed,  was  the  occasion  in  ten  years  after- 
wards of  his  recall.  The  crown-estates  were  then  successively  let  out  to  a 
number  of  court-favoiuites,  who  felt  little  compunction  in  flagrantly  abusing 
their  trust.  For  this  reason,  there  was  a  frequent  revocation  of  their 
^ants  f .  By  means  of  escheats,— -of  the  exorbitant  amount  of  scat-duties, 
land-mails,  tithes,  and  the  clandestine  increase  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures,  the  resources  of  the  country  were  drained  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  udallers  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  now  reduced  by  their  overwhelm- 


•  See  Grievances  of  Orkney,  &c.  p.  110. 

t  The  Lord  Chancellor  Hay  had  the  islands  for  the  rent  of  40,000  merks  Soots,  with 
the  heritable  office  of  Steward.  This  grant  was  in  the  course  of  three  years  surrendered  to 
the  Crown.  Various  odier  fanners  had  subsequent  grants,  whose  names  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  record. 
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ing  audiority,  to  the  mort  disforited  state  of  humiliation.  Thar  udal  rights 
wa:e  fled,-^the  last  relic  of  diem,  the  Shynd-bill,  which  anciently  protected 
bom  the  wealthy  hand  of  power  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  could  now 
he  evaded  by  a  royal  charter  and  infeftment.  They  now  saw  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  renounce  at  once  their  ancient  independence  of  feudal  obliga^ 
tions,  and,  in  reminding  the  monarch  of  Scotland  that  they  were  properly  un- 
der the  influence  of  Danish  laws,  to  wave  this  claim, — to  style  themselves 
the  immediate  dependents  of  the  King, — ^to  supplicate  a  feudal  protection, 
«— and  to  implore  that  the  proiid  arm  of  oppression  which  was  interposed 
between  the  royal  superiority  and  their  newly  acknowledged  state  of  vas- 
salage, might  be  for  ever  removed  *  But  the  Shetlanders  conceived  that 
their  grievances  required  a  distinct  petition ;  and,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the 
genealogist  of  the  Sutherland  Family,  **  they  complained  heavily  upon 
oppressions  and  disorders  committed  in  that  island,  far  remote  firom  justice, 
and  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom."  It  is  then  added,  that  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  was  selected  '*  to  goe  thither  to  redresse  and  to  suppresse  these 
insolencies."  In  the  mean  time,  the  King  himself  apprised  his  council  in 
Edinburgh,  of  the  general  object  of  Sir  Robert's  voyage :  He  was  "  to 
proceed  in  all  things  that  may  tend  to  the  public  good,  and  the  increase  of 
our  revenues.""  Sir  Robert  accordingly  set  out  from  London  on  his  mis^ 
sion,  but  being  commanded  to  previously  receive  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  King's  council  at  Edinburgh,  he  lingered  there  for  two 
months,  these  ministers  **  not  having  then  the  leisure  to  peruse  and  consider 
these  informations  which  his  Majesty  sent  unto  them  concerning  Zetland." 
And  now  the  winter  had  commenced,  and  **  then  went  Sir  Robert  Gk)R-> 
don  into  Southarlande  to  visite  his  friends ;"  upon  which  the  King's  coun- 
cil excused  themselves  to  his  Majesty,  that,  '^  in  regard  to  the  late  season 
of  the  year,  the  difficultie  of  the  passage,  and  the  present  estate  of  that 
oountrey,  which  is  visited  with  great  penurie  and  want,  they  had  continu- 
I  III  I -  -  -  — — ■ — ' I 

^  The  Petition  sent  to  the  Elng  in  A.  D.  16S3  contained  the  following  remark* 
able  clause :  <<  liemj  It  is  claimed  by  the  Udallers  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  who  have 
for  these  many  ages,  oMiform  to  the  Damsh  law,  possessed  their  lands  fcnr  payment  erf 
skat  and  teind,  that  no  man  be  interponed  between  hb  Majestie  and  tKem,  to  molest 
them ;  but  that  they  remain  his  Majesties  immediate  vassak,  for  payment  of  skat 
and  other  duties,  conform  to  thor  rentals,  aye  and  while  his  IVIajestie  conform  their 
rights  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdoaL"* 
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ed  his  voyage  thither  until  a  mote  opportune  tiine."  They  had^  ^  in  tlM 
mean  time,  established  Justices  of  the  Peaoe  in  these  parts,  and  4iad  giveai. 
order  for  such  things  as  ^e  «tate  of  the  country '  did  requke.'^  Il  is  wA 
remarked  whether  the  poor  Shethmders  were  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  rf 
the  council  on  this  occasion,  or  whether  tjiey  were  altogethcK  o(tai?i]ieed;tfaat 
a  supply  of  Peace-oftcears  was  the  most  suitable  remedy  tiiat  could  be  d^ 
vised  for  the  r^ei  of  die  penury  of  thig  province.  Bui  it  k'saftr'to  pu$  9, 
favourable  construction  oh  the  xtieaswes  of  these  statesm^,  since  H.  is.  add<^ 
ed^  that  when  their  letter  was  received  by  his  Majesty,  ''  the  Kii^  recited 
very  well  satiitf ed*.'*  .       ,    .      . 

The  supplications  horn  the  natives  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  had,  how* 
ever,  this  effect,  that  a  general  act'  was  passed '  in  the  ensuing  Fai:liament, 
annexing  the  King^s  property  anew  to/  the  Crawn,  by  whidi  measure  the 
islsnders  were,  for  a  few  years,  saved  from  the  r^paeiotis  fiurmers  of  the 
royal  revenues;  But  this  respite  lastedfbr  a  short  timewly :  exaeteris  of 
the  same  description  again  made  tlieir  appearance,  and  oppresabn  was  again 
the  lot  of  the  udallers. 

It  may  be  now  remarked,  that  since  the  forfeiture  of  Esirl  Paxkick, 
new  settlors  :£cota  Britain  had  been  gradually  introducing  themselves  into 
the  country,  by  whom  the  state  of  udal  tenumi  was  in  the  progress  of  un^ 
diergoing  as  great  a  change  as  had  ever  been  effected  under  the  last.  Earls 
of  Oikney.  It  has  been  shewn  that  Robekt  and  PatIwck  Stuaet 
had,  by  claiming  a  dominion  of  a  feudal  nature  over  udal.  lands^  removed 
from  themselves  the  obligation  of  obtaining  a  tiile  for  their  acquiatioiia.  in 
any  other  way  than  by  aocepting  them  is  resignations  to  a  superior ;  and  that 
the  shynd-bill  or  written  dcasree  rf  the  Foud^^84X>urtr  by  whichvno  poidiase 
could  be  confirmed  that  was  not  made  with^  the  ceHsent  of  the  udaUxnti, 
had  been  preserved  as  an  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  new  nekHka  in*  the 
country,  who  might  be  as  desirousas  the  Earls thems^ves  of  taking^advan* 
tage  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the  udallers,.  by  obtainuig-  lands  fiom 
them  at  a  reduced  e  rate^  .  It  was  tl^  object,  therefore,  of  the  Stu:aiits, 
to  obviate  any  interference  of  this  nafaure  from  the  similar  indination  o[ 
others,  by  protecting,  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  the  force  of  the 
shynd-bill,  as  the necessaiy  authority  &r  oqn^rming  eveiy  QontractoCland. 


j-^ 


^  G^ealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  4GB.  to  p.  47.1. 
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bttt  that  in  whidi  they  themsdtes  were  parties  ^.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Earls  had  reserved  in  thm  own  persons  the  feudal  privilege  of  confirming 
any  purchaser  of  udal  lands  by  a  feu-charter,  which  they  rendered,  by 
their  influence,  of  a  validity  equal  to  the  decree  of  the  Foude's  court.  Such 
an  unwarrantable  pretension,  therefore,  hostile  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  sta* 
tutes  of  the  country,  the  Crown,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  Earl  Patrick,  per-^ 
petnated  f .  The  King  confirmed  all  the  infeftments  of  the  Earl  that  had 
been  granted  upon  udal-lands,  and  retained  the  prer<^tive  of  issuing  out 
new  charters,  and  of  feudalising,  if  required,  all  the  udal  htnds  in  the  coun- 
try. From  this'  cause  it  was  very  easy  for  wealthy  purchasers  to  evade  the 
rigid  t^rms  which  the  Shynd-bill  prescribed.  The  obstacle,  therefore, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  prevented  numerous  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  from  crowding  into  the.  country,  was  at  length  removed. 

By  these  new  settlers,  the  native  islanders  are  said  to  have  suffered 
many  undue  encroachments  on  their  possessions,  to  which  the  mixed  statd 
of  l£e  landed  property  of  the  country  was  calculated  to  give  every  fitdlity. 
In  the  disputes  respecting  territory,  the  udaller  was  too  frequently  unable 
to  contend  against  the  influence  of  wealth  and  the  ui^ust  exercise  of  dvil 
authority  %* 


*  In  the  Law-tiog  of  Shetland,  on  the  2Xd  of  August  1604,  a  record  under  the 
Earl  of  OiKiiiBY,  was  made  as  follows:  ^^  Taking  conad^ration  of  the  great  confu^ 
oion^  usit  within  the  county  of  Zetland,  anent  the  buying  and  selling  of  land  there- 
into, continually  remembered  be  the  complaints  and  supplications  of  the  commons  of 
the  country,  to  tfae  great  hurt  of  the  commonweal  thereof:  therefore,  it  is  statute  and 
ordained,  diat  no  person  or  persons  frae  this  forth,  either  buy  or  seQ  ony  sort  of  lands 
whH  others,  without  flie  sainen  be  firft  oflSered  to  the  neareat  of  the  sdler^s  kin,  ac*- 
cdtfffii^  to  the  use  and  oonstitudan  of  die  country.^        Grievances^  ^c,  qf  Orkney^ 

p.  a 

-|-  ^  From  161S  downwards,  there  are  many  charters  from  the  Crown  to  diSerent 
proprietors  in  Orkney,  as  well  as  infeftments  upon  jnneoepts  issuing  from  the  Chan- 
eery. ^'"Memorial  agamri  DvitDdSj  A.  D.  1776,  p*  4.        « 

^  I  There  in  an  anaent  statute  in  Orkney,  dated  A.  D. .  1682,  ^\  anent  grippng 
bilAk^^— *'  It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  no  man  grip  his  neighbour's  lands,  under 
thapaia  of  L.  10  Soots.^    No  act  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  old.  country  laws  of 

E  e  a 
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Notwithstanding  the  act  of  Parliament,  by  which  Orkney  and  Sljct- 
land  were  to  be  inseparable  from  the  Crown,  excuses  were  still  found  to  an^ 
nul  the  decree,  and  to  doom  the  islandeis  to  a  new  change  of  masters*  In 
the  year  1641,  the  rents  of  the  Bishopriek  of  Orkney  had,  upon  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  Presbytery  in  the  islands,  been  granted  to  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  two  years  afterwards.  King  Ch^^rles  the  First,  on  the  fieti- 
tious  plea  of  a  loan  aflirmed  to  have  been  made  to  him  by  the  £arl  of 
Morton,  procured  from  Parliament  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  to  this 
favourite  of  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  lordship  of  ZeUaiid, 
subject  to  redemption  by  the  payment  of  L.  30,000  Sterling. 

The  Earl  of  Moeton  had  now  power,  during  the  mortgage  of  the 
islands,  to  enter  and  receive  the  hmtaUe  vassals  and  tenants  of  die  lands, 
and  he  had  command  over  all  the  casualties  of  the  superiority.  But  it  is 
not  evident,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  grant,  that  the  Crown  r^;arded 
the  udallers  as  holding  their  lands  by  feudal  tenures ;  udal  lands  were  spe- 
cially included  in  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  lordship  of  Zetland,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scat  and  other  duties  which  they  paid. 

Soon  after  this  contract  the  Earl  of  Moeton  died,  and  his  son,  on 
coming  into  possession  of  the  Islands,  immediately  endeavoured  to  sweep 
away  every  relic  of  udal  tenures.  He  acted  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Shynd-bill  was  an  illegal  infringement  of  the  universal  right  of  superiority 
which  he  claimed  over  the  lands  of  the  Province,  lliis  was  a  proceed- 
ing that  even  outstepped  all  that  Earl  Patrick  had  achieved  in  similar 
designs  to  subvert  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  for  although  the  last  Earls  of 
Orkney  had  always  acted  as  if  they  had  an  undubitable  right  of  superior 
rity  over  Udal-lands,  yet  the  Crown  had  never  retained  these  pretensions 
to  any  greater  extent  than  by  admitting  the  principle,  that,  the  validity  of 
a  Crown-charter  was  equal  to  that  of  a  Shynd-bill,  and  that  it  was  optikmal 
to  which  of  these  two  titles  the  purchaser  or  heir  of  Udal-lands  might  re- 


Shetland,  although  Mr  Sheriff  and  Dr  Kxmp  have  spoken  of  the  habit  as  not  ha- 
ving been  unknown  to  this  country.  The  latter  gentleman  has  been  called  to  a  severe 
account  for  the  assertion ;  but,  as  I  have  no  particular  inclination  myself  to  enter  in- 
to a  controversy  with  my  Shetland  fnends,  on  the  ancient  custom  of  gripping  Iand&^ 
(which,  by  the  bye,  has  not  been  whoUy  unknown  among  much  more  southerly  tcac^ 
of  Britain,)  I  shall  preserve  a  cautious  silence  on  the  occasion. 
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sort.  But  KoBEHT,  Earl  of  Morton,  now  held  out  the  unjustifiable 
h»guage,  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country,  which  Scotland  had  never 
▼erbaDy  rescinded,  imparted  to  udal  possessions  an  imparfect  tenure.  The 
wc»ds  that  he  used  in  his  charters,  when  he  converted  udal  lands  into 
heritable  feu-farms,  were,  '^  That  he  understood  the  party  had  right  and 
possesion  of  the  udal  land,— of  [which]  he  noways  was  willing  to  pre- 
judge him,  but  rather  to  grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  a  more  perfect  right 
and  security."  He  then,  by  a  feu-diarter,  confirmed  the  udaller  in  his 
poBsesdons,  taking  special  care  that  for  this  indulgence  thare  should  be  an 
augmentation  of  rental  *.  Owing  to  language  such  as  this,  which  was 
promulgated  as  the  tenor  of  the  grant  from  the  British  Parliament^  the 
Shynd-bill  of  the  Foude's  Court  began  to  be  r^arded  with  contempt  by 
the  wealthy  settler,  although  it  was  still  held  in  .reverence  by  the  andent 
udaller,  who  was  naturally  tenacious  of  the  laws  by  which  his  uicestors 
had  f(»r  centuries  held  their  lands  undisturbed. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  in  (Mrder  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  lor  the  sup- 
port of  the  unfortunate  Charl.es,  now  subjected  Orkney  to  a  subaltern 
and  real  mortgage ;  and  at  tins  time  a  scene  of  great  confusion,  from 
which,  indeed,  no  part  of  Gieat  Britain  was  free,  b^;an  to  take  place  in 
the  Isbmds.  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  sdzed  upon  by  Cromwell,  who 
sent  over  Deputies  into  the  province.  These  new  rulers  committed  many 
irregularities,  particularly  in  the  clandestine  alteration  of  the  weights ; 
but  it  is  doubtfid  if  they  exceeded  in  oppression  their  predecessors  in  the 
Government.  At  this  period,  when  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  no  longer 
enabled  to  grant  feu-duirters,  when  it  was  doubtfril  to  whom  the  rights  of 
superiority  were  due,  when  the  superiority  over  udal  lands  was  as  a  tjues* 
tion  still  undedded,  and  when  the  original  udal  titie  of  a  Shynd-bill  was, 
by  the  new  settlers,  regarded  not  only  with  distrust,  but  with  dislike,  the 
udaller  granted  to  the  wealthy  purchaser,  under  the  form  of  a  Scottish 
disposition  and  sasine,  a  charter  for  his  lands,  by  which  they  were  held  im* 
mediately  firom  the  disponer  himself.  '^  Whether,"  said  a  well  informed 
historian  of  Shetland    about  a  century  ago,  with  much  simplicity,  '^  the 


« 
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*  An  extract  from  the  Charter  of  the  Feu-fiurm^  granted  to  Jerome  FothcrinouahSj 
dated  September  5.  1649^  is  the  chief  authority  from  which  this  infomiaticm  is  derived.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Memorial  against  Dumdas^  A.  D.  1776^  p.  32. 
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purchases  of  these  ineomere  jwte  not  always  such  as  could  aditdt  of  a  j 
dal  GonfirtnatioD,  or  if  they  wanted  to  introduite  the  Scots  laws  and  dia- 
toms, or  partly  both,  I  know  not ; — ^but  they  began  to  lay  aside  tiie  Shylid- 
bill,  and  to  nse  dispositions  and  sasines.  And  thereupon  followed  that 
long  train  of  conveyances,  filled  with  all  the  clauses  and  qniiks  that  tl^ 
lawyer  and  noter  could  invent,  for  lengthening  the  writing,  and  maJdng  it 
so  intricate,  that  the  true  sense  and  meaning  theieof  might  only  be  known 
to  themselves.  So  that  it  came  to  pass,  in  a  short  process  of  time,  that, 
instead  of  the  honest,  easy,  and  simple  Shynd-bill,  Zetland  was  stocked 
with  rights  and  conveyances  upon  the  lands,  suffidenit  to  ind  the  lawyers 
and  notars  as  much  business  as  any  place  of  its  value  in  Scothmd*  Where- 
by the  andent  simple  udallers  were  turned  out  of  their  oid  inheritances, 
and  obfiged  to  improve  that  ground  for  others  that  they  had  foolishly  ne- 
glected to  do  for  themselves  ♦.•• 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charl£8  II.  to  the  British  Throne,  in  the 
year  1662,  this  monarch^s^  first  act  with  r^ard  to  these  islands,  was  to  re- 
store Episcopacy,  ^nd  to  command  tlmt  the  rents  of  the  efaurch-landB 
should  be  paid  to  the  Bishops.  He  was  next  inclined  to  restore  the  fii- 
mily  of  MoBTON  to  their  possession  of  the  Crown  estates  of  Orkney  aiid 
Zetland,  subject  to  the  same  terms  of  zedemption.as  hsd  been  sp^cificii 
in  the  fonher  ctmtraet.  This  grant  having  been  annulled  by  the  gea^ai 
act  of  revocation  that  had  been  passed  in  the  same  year,  a  news  mottgage' 
was  obtained  in  the  name  of  Geobge,  Viscount  GnA^Dfsoif ,,  aa  trustfief 
fi^r  the  family  of  Moetok,  who  were  then  in  embarrassed  drMmstaneel^: 
The  charter  empowa^  the  grant  of  heritaUe  feua  of  any  part  of  th$  Eail- 
dom,  to  he  held  of  the  trustees  until  the  extinction  of  ike  mmtgtg^f  and 
afterwards  of  the  Crown.  Ixird  Grakbison,  therefore^  appoilited  Alex- 
ander Douglas  of  Spyni^  aa  fiK^r  to  recede  the  Ciotvn-renta  d  the 
Islands,  and  to  grant  fdi-charters.  The  nussioti  of  this  individual  i«t>ved 
an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Douglas  of  Sj^nie  was :  instructed  to  cfispute  the  vdidity  of  aU  the 
tenures  in  the  IsUmds,  which  could  not  produce  fi>r  them  confirmations 


*  Givro&v^s  ZeUand,  p.  5T* 
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fiom  the  Ciowii.    Mostof  the  knck  of  the  country  were  then  in  the  poases* 
sioa  of  die  new  s^tlers^  who,  in  their  avidity  to  purchase  up  the  little  patrL- 
monial  po68e«Bio^s  of  the  impoTerished  udalleni,  had  superseded  the  anciesit 
seeority  of  a  shynd^bill  for  a  priyate  deed  of  transfeTf  under  the  form  of  a. 
Scottish'  disposition  and  sasine.    This  mode,  of  conreyaaoe  was,  in  the. 
first  pkoe,  olgeotionahle,  on  the  principle  that  an  udal  inheritance  was 
qseciaBy  protected  hy  the  kws  of  the  particular  community  among  which 
udal  lands  had  been  originally  partitioned ;  and,  that,  therefbie,  no  title 
but  a  judicial  decree  of  the  Foude's  court  could  properly  transmit  an  udal*. 
right    The  second  objection  to  which  a  private  deed  of  transfer'  was  liable, 
bore  reference  to  (he  fact,  that  prior  to  the  protectorate  of  CjtOMWSLL,  no 
Scottish  forms  of  title  fer  udallands  had  ever  been  given  but  by  the  Esnrls  of' 
Orkney  or  by  the  Eang.    When,  therefore,  the  title  of  the  Shynd-bill  hadr 
by  the  united  influence  of  the  new  settlers  in  die  country  and  the  £arl  of 
Mo&TON,  gradually  feUen  into  disuse  or  contempt,  the  erroneous  tiotion 
became  more  easily  inculcated,  that  the  King  was  the  prqier  superisv  of 
udal  famds,  and  that,  therefore,  no  property  purchased  from  ao'  udall^r 
could  be  legally  held  by  a  deed  from  the  disponer,  unlesa  apri^M:  one 
had  been  obtained  fh)m  the  granter's  superior.    But,  as. it  has  been  before 
observed,  although  the  Crown,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Norway  by 
which  the  laws  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  to  remain  undisturbed^  had 
consented  to  perpetuate  the  privil^s  first  usurped  by  Earls  Robert  -and 
Patrick  Stewart^  of  feudalizing  udal  lands,  the  absolute  oUigation  of 
the  udallers  to  hold  m  capite  from  the  Crown,  had  never  yet  received  a 
direct  Royal  sanction.    The  Scottish  Government  had  not  acted  as  if  the 
King  was  the  real  superior  of  udal  lands,  but  as  if  he  might  become  the 
superior  of  them,  whenever  ah  inheritor  was  desirous  to  hold  his  lands^by  a 
charter,  rather  than  hf  virtue  of  a  decree  fixrai  the  Foiide's  court    But  it  is* 
doubtfril  if  any  distinction  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  poor  udaller,  who 
could  see  nothing  more  than  that  new  landed  tenures  and  new  terms  of  pos- 
session,  unknown  to  the  lost  statutes  of  the  Law-ting,  were  intended  to 
be  introduced  into  the  country,  which  it  was  in  vain  to  resist.    The  udaller 
was  easily  intimidated  with  the  hints  which  were  promulgated,  that  he 
held  his  landsonadoubtfrd  right,  but  that,  in  consideration  of  an  aug- 
mentation oC  the  suiHif  he.paid  to  the  King  ton^  scat  and  wattle»  he  mi^t 
receive  a  cha^r  of^  confirmation,  by  which  he  would  become,  when  the 
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King  had  paid  oflPthe  mortgage  on  Orkney  and  Shetland,  an  erentual  Crown* 
vassal.  This  security  the  udaller  ghdiy  purchased,  finding  in  it  the  sooth* 
ing  words  of  promise  which  had  heen  employed  thirteen  years  before,,  but 
with  less  success,  on  the  same  purpose  of  feudalization,  that  Alexan- 
der Douglas  of  Spynie  was  no  way  willing  to  prejudge  him  for  his  udal 
lands,  but  to  grant  unto  him,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  a  more  perfiwt  right 
and  security  of  the  same.  As  for  the  new  settlers,  whose  piHM^hases,  as^ 
Mr  GiFFORB  has  remarked,  were  not  always  such  as  would  admit  of  a  judi- 
dUl  confirmation, — they  readily  assented  to  the  principle  that  the  King  was 
the  superior  of  udal  lands,  and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  securing 
the  possessions  which  they  had  obtained,  in  oppo6iti<m  to  the  steict  terms  of 
udal  succesdon,  by  obtaining  for  them  charters  of  confirmation  from  the 
Crown. 

'  From  this  period,  also,  may  be  dated  the  complete  subversion  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  country.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Islands  had  been 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Morton's  trustee,  and  the  udaUers  now  abandoned 
for  ever  the  open  space  of  the  Liaw-tin^  where,  beneath  no  other  canopy 
than  the  sky,  their  fathers  had  met  to  legislate  for  at  least  six  centuries  *. 
They  were  now  required,  as  new  •  vassals  of  the  Crown,  to  give  their  suit 
and  presence  to  the  courts  which  were  held  within  some  covered  hall  at 
Kirkwall  and  Scalloway. 

The  causes  have  at  length  been  explained,  to  which  the  great  success 
that  attended  Douglas  of  Spynie's  mission  to  Orkney  and  Shetland  may 
be  attributable.  When  the  Shynd-bill,  the  ancient  security  of  udal  proper- 
ty, had  grown  into  disuse,  the  feudalization  of  nearly  9SI  the  lands  of  the 
country  became  an  easy  process.  There  were  very  few  landed  inheritors, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  formeriy  obtained  charters  of  confir- 
mation from  the  Crown,  that  did  not  now  hold  from  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton's trustee.  **  By  granting  of  these  charters  from  the  Crown,"  remarks 
Mr  61FFORD,  **  Spynie  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  the  heri- 
tors and  feuars  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  as  appeared  by  a  particular 
account  thereof  for  Zetland,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  L.  15,000  Soots, 
which  was  very  heavy  upon  many  of  them.     But  the  composition-money 


^  ''  The  practiee  of  making  laws  in  the  Law-ting,  lubsisted  till  the  year  167O." 

6rieoane€i  of  OrkiMf,  ij^ 'P*  ^ 
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paid  for  the  diarters^  and  the  great  feu-^utiee  payable  yearly  out  of  the 
laadsy  did,  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  sink  many  oi  the  heritors  so  fiur  in 
debt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the  lands  for  payment  thereof.  They 
were  utterly  ineapable  of  being  at  the  chaise  of  the  public  securities  and 
firequent  confirmations  required  by  law  V 

Douglas  of  Spynie  was  also  commissioned  to  make  long  tacks  of  the 
Crown  laiids ;  but,  as  he  did  not  approve  of  the  old  country  practice  of 
enclosures  paying  no  land-mails  when  not  laboured,  he  required  an  annual 
rent  for  them  whatever  might  be  their  condition*  At  the  same  time^ 
he  disposed  in  feu,  of  most  of  the  King's  moieties  of  the  umboth  or  com 
tithes. 

Orkney  and  Shetiand  now  began  to  present  a  new  aspect  Numerous 
allotments  of  territory,  which  had  been  the  result  of  inheritances  equally 
divided  among  the  nearest  kindred  of  possessors,  were  laid  together  so  as 
to  form  an  ample  estate.  In  every  part  of  the  islands  new  settiers  weie  to 
be  found,  who  began  to  assume  withm  their  small  demesnes,  all  the  proud 
functions  of  the  baronial  lord.  Each  little  manor  afforded  an  epitome  of  the 
state  of  the  Feudal  System,  when  aided  in  its  civil  establishment'  by  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  feudatories,  of  resigning  to  a  limited  number  of 
their  dependants  the  care  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The  Uttie  landlord  of 
Orkney  or  Shetland  demanded,  along  with  his  rent,  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  grassum  or  entry,  and  many  of  the  menial  services  that  were  rendered 
to  baronial  lands,  such  as  annual  presents,  casting  the  lord's  peats,  or  la- 
bouring for  him  a  certain  number  of  days« 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  last  act  of  feudalising  the  i^al  lands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetiand  took  place,  Denmark  appeared  to  be  more  seriously 
bent  than  ever  upon  entering  into  an  explicit  understanding  with  Britain 
r^poding  her  right  of  redeeming  these  islands,  as  the  andent  pledge  of 
a  royal  marriage-dower.  But  in  what  state  could  tins  ancient  Scandina^ 
vian  setdement  have  been  then  restored  ?    The  laws  which  Britain  had 

4 

engaged  to  protect,  were  totally  subverted ;— -udal  lands  were  transmuted  in- 
to  r^pilar  feudal  tenures,  and  were  oppressed  with  tiie  heavy  duties, 
which  had  first  found  a  place  in  the  wicked  rental  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney, 
but  were  perpetuated  by  the  Government  to  whose  care  the  udaller's  rights 

Ff 
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had  been  entru8ted;--4he  ancient  Scandinavian  inheritor  was  ejected  from  hit 
little  patrimony,  and  was  become  a  menial  vassal  to  some  wealthier  settler, 
— some  stranger  in  the  land ; — ^this  suffering  colony  of  Norway  had  been 
goaded  to  the  quick, — its  wounds  were  yet  open.  The  British  Government, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  acted  with  much  less  violence  to  its  feelings,  in  again 
evading  a  definitive  explanation  regarding  Denmark's  claim  of  redemption^ 
than  in  restoring  the  colony  in  this  lacerated  state  to  its  mother  country* 
Denmark,  not  without  marks  of  chagrin,  has  never  since  the  treaty  of 
Breda  persisted  in  the  daim,  chiefly  from  the  dread  of  being  implicated  on 
its  account  in  an  expensive  war ;  she  has  been  content  with  transmitting  to 
posterity,  through  the  medium  of  her  national  historian  Torf^us,  the 
'discussions  that  have  at  various  times  taken  place  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  impignorated  colony,  together  with  the 
poignant  disappointment  she  has  felt  at  their  unsatis£Eu^tory  termination  * 
'^  In  tanta  igitur  historiarum  luce,"  concludes  Tobfjeus,  **  etiamsi  per 
tot  obstacula  rerum,  cum  versati  simus,  nihil  orbem  latere  potest,  quod  re- 
gum  Daniae,  Norv^is^que  jus  in  pnedictas  insulas  ex  nature  gentiumque 
corroboret  pandectisj  quibus  Anglorum  toties  injecta  mora  penitus  adversa- 
tur.  Nee  Veritas  usquam  gloriosius  tuetur  locum,  quam  in  re  tarn  lucida  et 
eontestata,  omnium  oculis  et  judiciis  expositft.  Causam  ideo  coram  amplis« 
simo  orbis  terraium  tribunali  ulterius  disceptare  supersedemus,  et  confisi 
sequitati  remedia  a  tempore  speramus  f . 

Soon  after  the  conference  with  Denmark,  the  English  Government  was 
induced  to  inquire  very  particularly  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  from  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Crown.  The  mode  in  which  these  islands  were  mortgaged  by  Chables  I. 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  became  an  object  of  strict  investigation,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  transaction  was  formally  dedared  to  be  obtained  by 
importunity  and  obreption,  in  the  fiuse  of  many  acts  of  perpetual  annexa^ 
tion,  and  without  any  previous  dissolution  of  Parliament,    A  reduction  of 


*  Rerum  Oread.  Hiet.  liber  iii.  "  De  indefessis  potentisaimonim  Regum  Danie,  N<nv 
vegieeque  studiis  jus  suum  in  Orcades,  adjacentemque  Hetlandiam  pacified  retinendL"  At 
the  end  of  the  2d  Book  of  Torfjsus,  the  aasertiona  of  Buchanan  and  Bosthius,  that  th^ 
claim  of  redemption  was  surrendered,  are  ably  commented  upon, 

t  ToKWMVB,  Rerum  Oread.  Hist-  p.  S28« 
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the  gi!ant  immediately  ensued ;  but  although  the  sum  allied  to  have  been 
advanced  to  Chables  I.  for  which  the  islands  were  mortgaged,  was  sus* 
peeted  to  be  a  fictitious  loan,  the  Morton  family  were  satisfied  for  their 
daim»  as  if  they  had  been  real  creditors  of  the  Crown.  These  arrangements 
being  completed,  a  new  annexation  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  took  place,  ac- 
.oompanied  with  the  profession,  that  the  islands  were  to  remain  inseparably 
with  the  Crown  in  b31  time  coming. 

With  the  change  of  landed  tenures  introduced  into  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land by  the  Morton  family,  and  with  the  subsequent  annexation  of  these 
islands  to  the  Crown  in  the  year  1669»  the  history  of  the  udallers  properly 
terminates.  Some  few  of  this  ancient  description  of  landholders  still  remained 
unfeudalised ;  and  their  descendants  may  now  have  the  satisfilction  of  think- 
ing, that,  in  their  respective  fitmilies,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  udal 
rights  has  been  for  centuries  successfully  opposed  to  all  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions of  diarters,  of  precepts  of  infeftment,  of  casualties  of  superiority,  of 
compositions  for  the  entry  of  heirs  and  singular  successors,  or  of  renewals  of 
investiture.  The  ancient  udaller  may  at  the  present  day  contemplate  his 
Utile  patrimony  with  pride,  although,  alas !  his  native  land, 


■  **  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea^ 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  surge 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame 
With  inky  spots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  *.** 

This  narrative  is  not  dosed  without  the  impression,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  how  a  train  of  events  such  as  has  been  recorded,  could  have  ever 
taken  place  in  a  province  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  popular  go- 
vernment of  Britain.  But  the  British  L^slature  itself  in  the  manifesto 
'  that  was  published  in  the  year  1669  on  the  occasion  of  the  fresh  annexa^ 
tion  of  these  islands  to  the  Crown,  has  given  so  complete  a  summary  of  the 
causes  of  the  misrule,  that  it  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  form  the 
conclusion  to  the  present  narrative.  The  act  of  annexation  redtes,  **  That 
the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's andent  kingdom,  that,  for  divers  ages,  they  had  been  the  occasion 
of  much  trouble  and  expence  of  blood  and  money :  That,  being  of  great 

Ffa 
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and  large  e^ttent  of  bounds,  and  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  seat  of  justice 
and  judicatures,  the  inhabitants  could  not  repair  to  the  said  judica- 
tures Tiithout  great  trouble  and  expence,  to  complain  when  they  were  op- 
pressed and  grieved :  That  it  is  not  only  fit  for  his  Majesty's  interest, 
but  will  be  for  the  great  advantage  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  dwelling  there, 
that,  without  interposing  any  other  lord  or  superior  between  his  Majesty 
and  them,  they  should  have  an  immediate  dependence  upon  his  Majesty 
and  his  officers,  being  their  greatest  security  against  all  foreign  attempts, 
and  oppression  at  home. 

*^  That  notwithstanding  divers  former  acts  of  annexation,  yet,  importu- 
nity prevailing  with  his  Majesty  and  his  royal  father,  their  goodness  and 
inclination  to  gratify  their  subjects,  they  had  been  induced  to  give  away 
and  part  with  so  'great  a  jewel  of  their  crown,  and  to  dispone  and 
oeant  biohts  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney  and  lordship  of 
Shetland,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  Majesty,  his  crown 

AND  subjects,  AND  CONTRARY  TO  LAW.** 
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A  slight  sketch  of  the  political  state  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  from  1669 
to  the  present  period,  may  be  properly  appended  to  this  history. 

After  the  act  of  annexation,  the  revenues  of  these  islands  were  let  out 
to  different  farmers,  upon  leases  not  exceeding  five  years.  These  tacks- 
men are  said  to  have  been  not  less  scrupulous  than  their  predecessors  in  the 
office  of  contributing  to  the  distresses  of  the  islanders. 

In  1697,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church-government  was  introduced 
into  Orkney  and  Shetland.  All  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  then  re- 
turned to  the  Crown ;  but  since  they  were  not  annexed  to  it,  they  could  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Sovereign  at  pleasure.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  commission  being  dispatched  to  these  islands  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  Scotland,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministers  conformed  to  Pres- 
byterianism.  The  bishop*8  rents  in  Orkney  were  retained  by  the  Crown, 
but  the  stipends  to  ministers  were  paid  out  of  the  church  funds,  thoi^h  in 
a  less  proportion. 
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In  A.  D.  1707,  Qjueen  Anne,  notwithstanding  the  former  solemn  an- 
nexations of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  Crown,  yielded  to  the  importu- 
nity of  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had  heen  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  treaty  of  Union,  and  made  a  new  grant  of  the  islands  in  his  favour, 
hut  still  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage,  redeemable  on  the  payment  of  L.  30,000 
Sterling,  and  suhyeet  to  an  annual  feu-duty  of  L.  500  Sterling.  The  Earl 
had  **  full  power**,  as  the  charter  specified,  **  to  enter  and  receive  the  heritable 
vassals  who  now  actually  hold  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Crown,  and  their  heirs, 
and  to  grant  charters  and  infeftments."  He  also  obtained  a  lease  of  the  unap- 
propriated part  of  the  lands  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  those  teinds  which 
had  devolved  to  the  Crown,  by  virtue  of  the  exchange,  a  century  before,  of 
certain  lands  of  the  King  for  others  of  the  bishopric  The  Earl  of  Morton 
was  at  the  same  time  elected  heritable  Steward  and  Justiciar  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland :  he  was  authorised  to  appoint  deputies  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  according  to  the  practice  of  Scotland ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  retained  a  few  of  the  subordinate  forms  of  the  ancient  legislature 
of  the  country.  He  was  made  Vice-Admiral  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
with  all  the  powers  of  judicature  in  the  maritime  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
with  a  donation  of  the  rights  of  admiralty.  Lastly,  the  Earl  had  conferred 
iqxm  him .  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  kirks  of  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
whidi  privilege  was  taken  from  the  Presbytery,  and  reckoned  a  great 
grievance.  A  Commissary  was  retained,  who  was  a  judge  in  consistorial 
affiiirs.  The  revenue  accruing  from  every  source  of  emolument  enume^ 
rated  was  about  L.  3000  Sterling  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  on  the  fictitious  plea  that  the 
emoluments  of  his  concerns  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  were  not  sufiident  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgaged  sum,  had  influence  enough  with  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  reversion ;  an  act  was  therefore  passed, 
making  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  heritable 
and  irredeemable.  Five  years  afterwards,  this  Nobleman  was  deprived 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Islands,  for  which  he  received  in  compensation  the 
sum  of  L.  7S00  Sterling.  The  country  now  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  state 
of  laws  as  other  districts  of  Scotland.  About  this  period  the  Earl  of 
MoETON  became  involved  in  suits  at  law^.  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fraudu- 
lent increase  of  weights  and  measures  that  had  gradually  taken  place,  by 
the  Earl  of  Oekke y,  the  farmers  of  the  Crown  revenues,  and  his  own  an- 
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cestors ;  and  although  he .  gained  his  suit,  his  prop^y  became  so  trouble* 
ome  to  him,  that,  in  the  year  1776,  he  sold  it  for  the  sum  of  L.  60,000  to 
Sir  Lawrence  Dundas. 

The  new  successor  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  in  the  estates  and  supe* 
riority  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
appears  to  have  entered  on  his  acquisitions  with  little  historical  knowledge 
of  the  peculimities  of  landed  tenure  which  the  Islands  had  enjoyed  whilst 
annexed  to  Norway,  and  of  the  various  changes  whidi  they  had  undergone 
during  their  progress  of  feudalization.  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  imme- 
diately conceived  that  his  powers  of  superiority  were  too  limited  i  and  in 
order  to  extend  them,  involved  himself  in  an  expensive  suit  at  law,  in 
which  he  completely  failed.  Since  the  result  of  this  action  did  not  make 
the  least  difference  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  various  description  of 
landed  inheritors  in  the  Islands  to  the  King  or  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dun- 
das, any  particular  detail  of  the  proceedings  is  unnecessary,  being  a  sulgect 
less  of  historical  than  of  legal  interest  *. 

Such  are  the  principal  events  that  have  occurred  in-  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land since  the  year  1669, — ^the  period  when  nearly  all  the  lands  were 
feudalised  and  annexed  to  the  Crpwn.  The  Province  then  became  in  every 
respect  subject  to  British  laws.  It  was  rendered  liable  to  a  land-tax, 
whidi  was  in  vain  disputed,  on  the  plea  that  the  scatt  aheady  paid  was  a 
proper  equivalent,  and  that  no  other  could  injustice  be  dananded.  Orkney 
has  always  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cess,  the  remaining  one-third  having  been 
rendered  by  Shetland ;  but  the  latter  country  having  no  valued  rent,  by 
which  the  right  of  individuals  to  vote  can  be  ascertained,  is  denied  any 
share  in  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  Lord  Dundas  is  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Orkney  and  Shetland :  and,  vdth  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal legislation  of  the  latter  country,  it  may  be  briefly  remarked,  that 
the  offices  of  Justice  of  Peace  have  been  lately  revived ;  that  the  Sheriff- 
substitute  holds  a  regular  Court,  and  that  there  are  separate  Admiralty 
and  Commissary  jurisdictions. 

These  islands  have  never  been  able  to  recover  from  the  oppressions  exeat* 
cised  by  Earls  Robert  and  Patrick  Stewart,  and  the  fiinners  and  feuars 


*    I  shall  give  a  brief  statement  of  them  iii  the  Notes  to  the  present  Iter.— mSsa 
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of  the  Crown  revenues,  by  whom  they  were  succeeded*  Of  the  lands  of  Ork- 
ney, it  has  been  recently  said,  that  **  they  are  now  of  much  less  productive 
value  than  they  were  several  centuries  ago,  and  were  it  not  for  the  compa- 
rative recent  discovery  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  many  of  the  proprietors 
would  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  total  produce  of  the  land,  the  feu  and  teind- 
duties  which  were  paid  by  their  ancestors  several  centuries  ago  *,"*  Of 
Shetland  it  has  been  also  aflSrmed,  that  **  were  it  not  for  the  profits  arising 
firom  the  fisheries,  a  great  part  of  the  lands  would  long  ago  have  fallen  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  superior,  whose  interest  in  them,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  is  in  many  instances  &r  beyond  that  of  those  who  are  con- 
sidered the  actual  proprietors  f ." 

But  a  brighter  prospect  is  perhaps  at  iins  very  moment  opening  to  the 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  Islands  is  vested  in  a  truly  h(mourable 
family,  and  if  numerous  litigations  have  occurred  between  the  heritors  and 
the  superior,  they  have  been  in  no  less  degree  attributable  to  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  during  the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  feuars  and 
farmers  of  the  Crown  revenues,  than  to  the  ignorance  which  has  since  prevail- 
ed among  all  parties  of  th^  real  state  of  the  tenures  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
extent  of  their  respective  rights.  The  supply  of  this  deficiency  has  been 
the  labour  of  the  year  1820.  A  collection  has  been  made  of  numerous  inte- 
resting documents,  lately  discovered  in  the  charter-room  of  Edinburgh,  and 
their  publication  has  been  conducted  with  an  ability  and  zeal  that  must 
entitle  the  industrious  editor  of  them  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country, 
men]:. 


*  Memorial  against  Dundas^  A.  D.  1820^  by  It  Jameson^  Esq.  Advocate,  p.  38. 

t  Shirrsff'^  Agricultural  Survey  of  Shetland^  p,  18. 

X  There  is  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  but  that  the  hope^  held  out  by  Mr  Petcrkin>  (the 
gentleman  alluded  to)^  will  be  fulfilled;  that  by  the  publicatbn  of  these  documents^ ''  the 
rights  of  all  parties  can  be  adjusted  without  litigation  or  expence;  that  various  obstacles  to 
improvement  which  have  checked  its  progress  in  Orkney^  may  be  removed ;  and  the  basis 
be  established  of  a  more  prosperous  state  of  society,  in  a  region  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
but  little  of  the  beneficence  of  the  British  Government,  but  has  been  impoverished  for  cen« 
tunes  pasty  by  a  system  of  leasing  the  crown-lands  and  revenues  to  middle*men  of  all  de« 
scripdona."— J¥e^  to  Mr  PsnfticiN'f  Collection  ^  the  BaUalt  cf  Orkney,  printed  ip  th^ 
year  1 8m 
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Nothing  remains  to  be  added,  but  that  Orkney  and  Shetland  have  a 
long  account  of  arrears  against  the  British  Government.  The  admissian 
into  the  King^s  Exchequer  of  Earl  Pateick  Stuaet's  enormous  and 
unjust  rental,  and  the  repeated  breaches  of  Parliamentary  faith  committed 
in  disannexing  the  islands  from  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Crown, 
are  charges  of  such  a  serious  nature  against  a  free  state,  that,  in  justice  to 
the  perpetuated  sufferings  of  the  natives,  ample  reparation,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  a  duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natural  advantnges  which  these  islands  possess  in  regard  to 
their  fisheries,  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  or  other  sources  of  emolument,  may 
suggest  some  mode  in  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Licgislature  may  be 
enabled  to  atone  for  past  injuries,  and,  perhaps,  to  add  materially  to  the 
resources  of  the  nation  at  large  *. 


The  history  of  Udal  Tenures  being  investigated,  the  intervals  of  a  Shet- 
land traveller's  geological  pursuits  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  exa- 
mining the  state  of  a  country  which  differs  little  from  what  it  was  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Shetland  is  in  the  predse  state  that  is  calculated 
to  afford  much  matter  for  delectation  to  the  taste  of  some  learned  member 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  well  dergyonned  in  the  roUes  of  old  Tyme^s 
Historic. 

The  land  of  the  country  is  still  as  unmeasured  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Haeold  Haefagee.  Collectors  still  come  round  for  the  an- 
nual duties  of  scat,  wattle,  ox-penny,  hawk-hens,  grassum  and  land-mails. 
The  tenant  labours  for  his  lord  a  certain  number  of  days.  Com-teinds  as 
well  as  vicarage-teinds,  are  severally  paid  in  kind  from  the  produce  of  oows» 
sheep,  and  fishing  boats.  The  single  stilted  plough  is  yet  in  use, — the  tus- 
ker, the  quern  and  the  cassie, — ^all  genuine  Scandinavian  implements  of 
husbandry, — ^the  description  of  which  can  in  nowise,  without  an  offence  to 
true  Archaiological  taste,  be  mixed  up  with  proposals  for  introducing  at  the 
same  time  some  new-fangled  cart,  plough,  harrow,  roller,  box  and  stone 
wheel-banrow,  even  though  recommended  by  the  Shetland  New  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

*  For  a  particular  explanation  of  tiie  various  autiiorities  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  my 
information  in  drawing  up  these  memoirs  of  the  udal  sjrstem^  see  Noti  6. 
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The  course  which  I  intended  to  take  had  a  reference  to  the  geology  of 
the  country.  There  was  consequently  a  necessity  for  proceeding  in  such  a 
direction  as  would  be  best  adapted  for  determining  the  boundaries  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  rocks  under  examination.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Geological  Treatise ;  but  the 
miscellaneous  incidents  attending  the  researdi  constitute  the  proper  details 
of  an  Iter. 


HOLMS  OF  QUENDAL  BaV. 

Wlien  the  geognost  has  got  in  readiness  his  ponderous  hammiers, — ^the 
Well-tried  steel  of  which 

«  f  '  r —  the  strong-bas^d  promontory 

'<  Hath  ofl  made  shake,'' 

be  cannot,  perhaps,  more  conveniently  commence  his  examination  of  Shet- 
land, than  by  first  visiting  a  small  insulated  rock  in  Quendal  Bay,  named 
Little-Holm  ;  tot  which  purpose  he  must  seat  himself  in  a  light  Norway 
yawl,  launched  on  the  swelling  surge  of  Dunrossness,  whilst  he  is  propelled 
by  the  toiling  oars  of  four  or  six  active  Shetland  boatmen. 

On  approaching  Little  Holm,  the  attention  is  directed  to  a  mural  heap 
of  stones,  that,  with  few  interruptions,  encircles  the  island,  and  presents 
the  a]^>earance  of  a  rude  fortification.  Upon  landing,  the  mutilated  re- 
mains may  be  observed  of  what  antiquaries  name  Eist-vaens,  or  stone 
coffins.  Each  of  these  is  formed  by  four  flat  stones,  sunk  edgeways  into 
the  earth,  the  upper  margins  of  which  do  not  rise  many  inches  above  the 
common  level  of  the  ground.  The  cavity  of  the  most  perfect  coffin  is  about 
4|  feet  long  by  about  27  inches  broad ;  of  the  depth  no  idea  could  be  form* 
ed,  from  the  quantity  of  earth  and  rubbish  which  it  containedv  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  these  stone  chesty  it  is  useless  to  offer  any  coi\jee>- 
tures,  as  their  contents  have  been  removed,  and  as  the  use  of  receptacles  of 
this  kind  for  bones  or  urns  was  never  restricted  to  any  particular  race  among 
the  andaat  European  tribes*  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  antiquaries 
should  have  considered  that  all  their  speculations  on  the  antiquities  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  could  only  refer  to  a  pure  Scandinavian  or  to  a  Celtic  people. 
It  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  that  Orkney,  and  probably  Shetland  also, 
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wai(  frequented  by  Saxmi  piratea,  'who  sustained  a  defeat  by  THEODOBnj& 
Tbis  is  96  important  a  fact  connected  with  the  earliest  annak  of  the  country, 
ths%  it  ^11  be  occasionally  an  olgect  of  inquiry,  if  a  proper  Saxon  race,  or 
tven  if  a  teixed  people  composed  of  Saxons  and  Scandinavians*  did  not  in- 
habit '  the  land  prior  to.  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Norwegians,  who  had 
made  it'  their  abode  after  the  usurpation  of  their  coimtry  by  HAEOtB 
Harfagbe.  It  was  now  evident,  that  the  stones  which  encompassed  the 
isle  as  a  sort  of  defence,  were  derived  from  the  dilapidation  of  sepulchral 
tumuli  that  covered  the  stone-coffins.  Probably  this  wall  might  have  been 
hastily  thrown  up  by  the  shipwrecked  party  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Me- 
dina's flag-ship ;  for^  in  a  different  part  of  the,  country,  where  another  gal- 
leon belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada  was  cast  away,  an  islet  was  fortified 
in  nearly  a  similar  manner. 

Little  Holm  is  composed  of  epidotic  sienite,  atid  secondary  rocks  of  a 
conglomerate  and  arenaceous  structure ;  an  interesting  exposure  here  takes 
place  of  the  junction  of  the  two  formation^.  In  Cross  Holm,  a  contiguous 
islet,  nothing  but  sienite  occurs. 


riTFlEL  HEAD. 

In  landing  at  the  head  of  Quendal  Bay,  the  sienite  made  its  appearance 
dose  to  the  house  of  Mr  Ogilvie,  being  no  longer  modified  by  the  presence  of 
epidote.  In  a  north-westerly  direction,  therefore,  being  that  in  which  the 
rock  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  exposed  by  the  spade  of  the  labourer, 
it  was  prbper  to  proceed,  until  the  granitic  mass  should  become  frdly  ex- 
posed on  the  western  coast. — ^As  the  fine  com  lands  of  Quendal,  and 
the  barren  sand-hills  to  the  east  of  them  retreat  from  view,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  diflerent  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  scatholds  <Mr  com- 
mons. The  diminutive  fleecy  tenants  of  the  hills  resemble  in  their  fornix 
their  nimbleness  and  fleetness,  the  Argali  or  wild  sheep  of  Siberia  ♦.  The 
scene  is  again  varied  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  little  barrel-bellied 
broad-backed  equuleus,  of  a  brown  or  black  colour,  which  Buchanan,  the 
Scottish  historian,  has  described  as  "  asino  baud  major  f  that  is,  not  larger 


*  To  thk  nee  they  have  been  compared  by  Mr  Shirre^f  in  his  Agnculture  of  bhet- 
land. 
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than  A  donioey.  When  t^e  shelty  ib  inliis  winter  »  spring  garb^  it  is  4iffi* 
^alt  to  suppose  that  his  pragenitoiB  were  ttie  same  animals  which  travellers 
have  #t8sdbM.as  ^prancing  oyer  the  arid  tracts  of  Aiibia; — ^th^  long  shaggy 
luiir  with  wUeh  lie  is  clothed^  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  polar  dress,  or 
of  some  sorctic  livery,  specially  dispensed  to  the  quadruped  retainers  of  the 
Genius  of  Hialtlaad.  Another  ranger  of  the  hills  is  of  a  rev<dting  kind : 
he  is  a  little  ugly  brindled  monster,  the  very  epitome  of  the  wild  boar,  yet 
not  larger  than  the  English  terrier : 

.  ^^  His  bristled  back  a  trench  impard  appears,  * 

"  And  stands  erected  like  a  field  of  spears.*" 

« 

l%is  lonfling  of  the  ^hethmd  scatholds  and  arable  lands  ranges  undisturbed 
over  his  free  demesnes,  and,  in  quest  of  the  roots  of  plants  or  earthworms, 
hollows  out  deep  furrows  and  trenches  in  the  best  pastuxes,^-^estroy9  in  his 
progress  all  the  nests  which  he  can  find  of  plovers,  curliens  or  chald6rs> — ^bi- 
vouacs in  some  potato  field,  which  he  rarely  quits  until  he  has  excavated  a 
ditch'  Jarge  enough  to  bury  within  it  a  dozen  of  fellow-oomitioners  of  his 
o^m  siae  and  weight^.  Nor  is  the  reign  of*  this  petty  tyrant  altogether 
bloodless.  When  a  young  lamb  is  just  dropped,  it  is  then  that  he  foams, 
and,  as  Black  more  has  pompousTy  sung,  **  flourishes  tiie  iv'ry  war ;"  ne- 
ver quitting  his  ground  until  the  grass  is  tinged  with  the  red  slaughter  of 
his  victim. 

Continuing  in  the  same  north-westerly  course,  the  ocean  at  length  ap- 
peared full  in  view,  and  near  it  the  fresh-water  lake  of  Lunabister,  fre- 
quented by  numerous  web-footed  birds.  The  Clifi^  Hilts,  which  stretched 
out  |ar  to  the  north,  presented  the  form  of  a  long,  bleak  mountain-ridge, 
muffled  up  in  wet,  exhaled  mists,  and  sloping  on  each  side  towards  the  wild 
superb  waste  of  the  Atlantic.  For  several  miles  the  coast  seemed  broken 
into  creeks,  islets,  and  sea  holms,  and,  in  their  pent-up  channels,  amidst  the 
white  foam  of  tilting  waves,  the  poet  might  describe  the  sea-nymphs  as 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  coil.  In  journeying  along  the  west  of  the  lake,  the 
direction  of  this  course  was  tenninated  by  a  little  inlet  of  the  sea  named 
Spigga,  where  the  sienite  of  Dunrossness  became  fiiUy  exposed,  where  it  was 
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*  See  Low's  Fauna  Oread,  for  a  description  of  the  Sus  Scrofa  of  this  latitude. 
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in  junction  with  the  day-slate  of  the  Cliff  Hills,  and  with  intantiata  of 
hornblende-slate  and  quartz.  After  walking  due  south  fiom  Spigga  for. a 
distance  of  two  miles  along  high  banks  of  sienite,  this  rock  had  die  appear** 
ance  of  reposing  upon  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  At  this  jdaoe  commen- 
ces the  promontory  of  Fitfiel.  The  day-slate  of  which  this  headla&d  ia  com-^ 
posed^  has  so  pearly  a  lustre,  that  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  fully  upon 
it,  a  whitish  appearance  is  produced,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the 
early  Scandinavian  settlers  the  name  of  Fitfiel,  or  the  White  Mountain. 
At  some  little  distance  from  the  place  where  the  day-slate  bc^s,  is  to  be 
seen  a  large  vein  of  iron-mica,  running  from  east  to  west,  about  12  feet 
broad,  which  was  discovered  several  years  ago  by  a  company  of  miners  who 
worked  in  the  vidnity.  This  ore  is  supposed  to  contain  about  70  or  80  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  by  the;  miners  of  the  continent  would  probably  be  consi- 
dered of  some  consequence.  Iron-mica  is  described  in  mineralogical  works 
as  melting  better  than  common  iron-glance,  but  as  requiring  a  greater  ad- 
dition of  limestone ;  as  affording  an  iron  whidi  is  sometimes  cold-short,  but 
which  is  well  fitted  for  cast-ware  *.  Dr  Fleming  several  years  ago  very 
properly  recommended  this  vein  to  the  attention  of  practical  mineralogists. 
From  this  point  of  rock,  as  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  north,  *an  extend ve 
view  of  the'  country  is  exhibited ;  yet  nothing  is  to  be  observed  but  the  most 
frequent  constituents  of  Shetland  scenery,*— idets,  holms,  creeks,  predpices, 
and  a  long  line  of  ragged  coast.  Bearing  off  the  most  distant  extremity  of 
the  Mainland  is  the  island  of  Foula,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ultima 
Thule  which  Agkicola  saw  from  Orkney,  An  inland  survey  of  th^ 
country  shews  nothing  but  a  trackless  brown  desert  of  hill  and  dale,  which 
the  Forest  Nymphs  have  for  centuries  forsaken.  Towards  Fitfid  I  found 
the  ascent  to  gradually  increase ;  a  few  signs  of  cultivation  appear^,  and 
some  cottages  were  interspersed  among  the  hills.  Still  pursuing  a  course 
along  predpitous  banks. 


..  <<  where  the  murmuring  surge 

That  on  th^  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  ;*" 


*  Jamsson's  Mineralogy,  Sd  edit  voL  iii.  p.  242. 
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a  short  walk  led  to  the  siBmnit  of  Fitfiel  Head,  and  to  a  view  of  the  south- 
erly oeean,— Fair  Isle  appearing  like  a  speck  in  the  vast  expanse.  On  the 
easterly  hiow  of  this  hill  may  he  seen  the  estuary  of  Quendal,  studded 
with  sea  holms ;  at  the  head  of  the  hay  are  fertile  com  lands,  a  neat  white 
farm-house,  and  various  groupes  of  cottages,  around  each  of  which  rude 
dikes  of  stone  or  turf  irregularly  wind,  and  to  the  east  of  these  a  cheerless 
contrast  of  harren  sand-hills.  More  remote  is  a  straitened  tongue  of  land, 
dothed  with  a  green  sward,  jutting  out  far  into  the  sea,  and  swelling  out  at 
its  extremity  into  a  hold  promontory : — this  is  the  Head  of  Sumhurgh.  The 
prospect  in  this  durection  is  closed  hy  tiie  ocean,  which,  invading  the  low  sandy 
beadi  that  forms  the  easterly  declivity  of  the  sand-hills,  channels  out  the 
shore  into  numerous  meandring  creeks.  In  unison  with  this  highly  varied, 
although  woodless  scenery,  are  the  hoarse  screams  of  the  sesrfowl  that  huild 
among  the  crags  of  Fitfiel.  Occasionally  the  nohle,  generous  fidcon  whom 
Isaac  Walton's  sportsman,  in  disdain  of  the  Imperial  Eagle,  has  duhbed 
^^  Jove's  servant  in  ordinary,"  deigns  to  visit  this  proud  eminence. 

GARTHSNESS. 

In  descending  the  heights  of  Fitfiel  towards  Quendal  Bay,  I  crossed 
the  small  ridge  of  Garthsness,  composed  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss.  Close 
to  the  sea  there  was  a  piece  of  ground  approaching  to  a  semicircular  form, 
and  naturally  protected  on  the  west  hy  high  hanks,  on  the  south  hy  the  ocean, 
and  strengthened  in  other  places  hy  artificial  emhankments  of  earth.  This 
fortification  was  prohahly  die  hasty  workmanship  of  the  marauding  parties  of 
Highlanders,  who  are  said  to  have  visited  Shetland  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  to  have  secured  for  themselves  within  temporary  strongholds  their  hooty 
of  com  and  cattle,  until  a  sufficient  freight  of  plimder  was  collected,  with 
which  they  might  sail  away  to  the  Western  Isles. 

At  the  extremity  of  Garthsness  there  is  a  hed  of  iron-pyrites,  running 
north  and  south,  of  the  width  of  8|  feet  9.  This  mineral  is  not  worked  as  an 
ore  of  iron,  hut  is  in  Germany  principally  valued  for  the  sulphur  which 
may  he  obtained  from  it  hy  sublimation,  and  for  the  green  vitriol  or  sulphate 
of  iron  whidi  it  affords  by  exposure  to  the  air,  either  with  or  without  pre- 


*  The  accoiutt  of  the  Garthsness  vein  is  given  in  p.  143.  of  this  Work. 


nous  roasting  "i^t  Abdut  thirty  years  ago,  Shethad  was  Tiaited  by  a  nmong 
company  from  London,  who»  by  the  suggestion  of  an  uns1cUUid»  tradoi^ 
projector,  undertook  to  work  this  bed  of  iron-pyrites,  in  the  expectatkb  that 
it  necessarily  contained  a  deposit  of  o^per.  An  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  owner  of  the  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  party  of*  Cor- 
nish miners  into  the  country,  who  imme£ately  fell  to  work  upon  the  mme- 
ral,  and  sunk  shafts  in  various  directions  of  the  hilL  In  the  imeaiLiime^ 
the  wise  promoter  of  the  scheme  undertook,  during  tiie  prepress- of  the 
work,  the  labour  of  essaying.  The  iron-pyrites  of  Garthsness  sufl^ed  (as 
tfae-imcient  chemists  woiild  say)  all  the  vexations  and  the  martyrizatioiis  of 
metals  in  the  work :  solution,  ablution,  sublimation,  cohobation,  calcination, 
ceration,  and  fixation.  But  the  martyrization  was  in  vain :  it  k  doubtful 
if  a  single  grain  of  copper  was  ever  extracted  from  the  ore*  At  length,  a 
Shetland  wight,  ambitious  for  a  quiz  against  the  Dousterswivel  of  the 
party,  sfily  dropt  among  the  contents  of  the  crucible  a  capper  p^my.  The 
effect  which  was  produced  exceeded  his  most  ardent  hopes  of  mischief.  The 
crucible  was  taken  from  the  furnace ;  its  'contents  were  examined,  and  joy 
sparkled  on  every  mining  countenance.  ^*  I  know  not,'*  said  the  deluded 
visionary,  who,  from  his  suggestion  of  the  mining  scheme,  was  allowed  to 
have  a  proportion  of  its  profits,  ^*  Whether  I  or  Bedford's  Duke,  with  all 
his  immense  estates,  ought  most  to  be  envied."    This  vein  of  Garthsness 


"  is  the  rich.  Peru, 


And  there  within,  Sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon^s  Ophir !  he  was  sailing  to\ 
Three  y^ts ;  but  we  have  reached  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day,  wherdn  to  all  my  fnoids 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Be  rich.^ 

But  the  unfortunate  company  at  whose  expence  this  delectable  comedy  was 
got  up,  were  left,  notwithstanding  the  fine  promising  indications  of  the  la- 
boratory, to  wait  so  long  for  a  cargo  of  metal  from  the  Shetland  Ophir,  that 
their  patience  was  at  length  exhausted.  An  emissary  from  their  fraternity 
was  dispatched  to  Garthsness,  sufficiently  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
probable  success,  of  the  undertaking.  He  saw  the  vein,  and  all  the  labours 
of  the  experimentalist  were  dissipated  infwmo. 


*  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  2d  edit  vol.  iil.  p.  509. 
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**  Why,  now  ycm  smoky  pme^tor  of  Nature ! 

Now,  4o  you  see,  thajt  ^oroet,hu)g^s  to  be  done, 

Beside  your  beedbrooal  and  your  cor^sive  yaters, 

Your  cxosaiets,  crucibles,  .and  cucurbites  ? 

You  roust  have  stuff  brought  home  to  you  to  work  ou.^ 

(Probably  alluding  to  the  copper  penny-piece  dropt  into  the  cruciNe.) 

**  And  yet,  you  think  I  am  at  no  expence, 

In  searching  out  these  veins,  then  following  them. 

Then  trying  them  out.    Tore  God,  my  intelligence 

Costs  me  more  money  than  my  share  comes  to 

In  these  rare  wcnrks  K"" 


SUBIBURGH. 

Before  quitting  the  parish  of  Dunrossness,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ness 
and  Links  of  Sumburgh.  After  passing  along  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Quendal,  the  rocks  appeared  to  consist  either  of  agglutinated  fragments  of 
quarts,  granite  and  felapar,  or  of  a  very  loose  and  arenaceous  variety  of  sand- 
stone.  Upon  crossing  the  hills  east  of  Quendal  Bay,  a  sandstone  succeeded, 
whidi  much  resembled  the  most  common  species  of  primitive  quartz  rock. 
I  now  directed  my  course  to  an  open  inlet  4>f  the  sea,  smaller  than  that 
of  -  Qudndal^  named  West  Voe.  Here,  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  a 
few  provincial  terms  expressive  of  the  cliflfierent  circumstanoes  under  which 
die  sea  invades  the  land.  The  name  of  Voe,  from  the  Scandinavian  vcgr, 
is  given  to  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sba  of  moderate  extent ;  but  to  an  estuary 
of  considerafcSe  width,  the  common  English  term  of  Bay  is  applied.  An 
inlet  of  dimfamtive  siae  is  called  a  Gio  or  Geo,  from  the  Scandinavian  gea. 
Some  idea,  though  eertainly  an  incomplete  one,  may  be  formed  of  the  com- 
parative magnitude  of  a  VoE  and  a  Gio,  by  supposing  that  the  former,  if 
deep  enough,  is  capable,  from  its  width,  of  affording  a  harbour  for  ships, 
but  that  the  latter  is,  from  its  narrowness,  only  proper  for  boats.  Thore  is  still 
another  sihall  inlet  of  the  sea  distinguished  by  the  Shetlanders  as  being  more 
opimthan  the  Gio ;  it  is  named  a  Bite,  the  word  having  been  probably 
d^ved  from  the  popular  phrases  of  English  or  Scotch  sailors,  among  whom 
I  have  occasionally  heard  it  used.    The  Bite  of  the  Shetland  shores  is  no- 


«     • 


*  Johnson's  Alchymist, 
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thing  more  than  the  latinised  exprefision  of  indentaHan  of  coast,  the  low 
metaphor  of  both  terms  (morsu  Jrangere)  in  nowise  differing  from  each 
other.  A  keen  etymologist,  indeed,  might  be  at  little  loss  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  term  Bite,  in  its  application  to  invasions  of  the  sea  on  a  coast,  by 
citations  of  the  highest  classical  authority :  as,  for  instance,  by  a  passage 
from  Horace, 

'*  Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quietfi, 

Mordet  aqufi  tadtumus  omnia.'** 

HORAT.  I.  Si* 

Francis,  in  translating  these  lines,  was  unwilling  to  give  the  closest 
translation  of  the  term  mordet^  but  it  is  questionable  if  he  has  got  rid  of  all 
the  vulgarity  of  the  expression,  by  the  following  dumsy  version ; 

*^  Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  leaves, 
**  And  eais  away  with  silent  waves.^ 

The  sand-hills  which  appear  as  we  approach  West  Voe  from  Quendal/ 
are  sgreeably  contrasted  with  the  grassy  Links  of  Sumbuigh  to  the  east, 
and  the  green  headland  of  Sumbuigh.  On  the  confines  that  mark  the  de» 
vastation  of  the  blowing  sand,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  buildings,  the 
foimdations  of  which  have  wholly  or  in  part  yielded  to  the  removal  of  the 
light  arenaceous  particles  upon  which  they  were  improvidently  built  An 
old,  plain  family  mansion,  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  green  sward  of  Simi<^ 
burgh,  and  erected  by  the  Scottish  family  of  Bruce,  renuiins  entire ;  but 
at  no  great  distance  to  the  south,  being  dose  to  the  seat  of  the  saad-flood, 
may  be  seen  the  shell  of  two  or  three  rooms  of  an  ancient  house,  built  in  a 
very  plain  manner,  without  any  manifestation  of  a  castellated  style  of  ar<- 
chitecture.  The  walls  appear  <^  remarkable  thickness,  though  sunk  in  se- 
veral places  by  the  dislodgment  of  the  sand  from  beneath  the  foimdati<ms. 
This  dwelling  was  erected  by  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  the  last  and  27th 
Abbot  of  Holyrood,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Orkney.  He  was  for  thirty 
years  the  indefatigable  persecutor  of  the  andent  udallers  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  in  his  endeavours  to  subvert  their  laws,  and  to  wrest  from  them 
their  landed  possessions. 

Robert  Stuart  was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  by  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  Lord  Elphinston.     He  was  generally  addressed  in  the 
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eonrt  of  Queen  Maet  by  the  tide  ef  Ixnrd  Robert,  and  very  eaily  in 
fife  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Holynxid*  When  the  Popiah dignitaries  of 
Soodand  weee  oorapelled^  for  the  sake  of  seeuring  their  beneAoes»  to  join  the 
cause  of  the  Reformers,  the  jdiant  abbot  readily  fell  in  with  the  prevailing 
ieligi0a8  sentiniettts  of  the  times,  and  probably  yielded  in  aeal  to  none  of 
those  elect, 

*^  Who  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
^*  By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.* 

When  the  abbot  had  turned  Protestant,  he  obtained  iH  marriage  the 
hand  of  Lady  Jane  Kennei^y  of  the  house  of  Cassilis;  and,  in  a  short 
period,  the  Queen  settled  a  handsome  imnuity  upon  him,  out  of  her  thirds 
of  the  revenue  of  Holyrood^  in  support  of  his  three  legitimate  children,  as 
weU  as  of  two  that  were  base  born ;  fiir,  it  may  be  briefly  hinted  that  the 
abbot  had  not  it  his  catholic  days  imposed  upon  himself  the  strictest  rules 
of  chastity  which  might  have  been  expected  fipom  his  religious  order.  In  the 
^'ear  1569>  Lord  RobeUt  exchanged  his  abbey  for  the  temporal  estates  of 
tile  bishopric  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  feu  of 
the  lands  of  the  Crown :  it  was  tiien  that  he  took  possession  of  his  estates 
in  a  mode  sifficiently  indicative  of  the  arbitrary  ride  which  he  meant  to 
exerose  over  die  iilandb.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  16A  century,  for  tibe 
noinHty  and  gentry  to  attach  to  their  retinue  a  considerable  numbar  of 
men,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  800,  who  were  not  kept  constantly  in  the 
house,  Bile  other  ibenial  servants,  but  were  dispersed  over  different  parts  of 
the  lord's  demesnes,  gliving  their  occai^onal  presence  for  the  purpose  of  os- 
tentation. Lord  Robert  brought  with  him  a  great  numbar  of  dependants 
of  this  description  into  Oikney  and  Shetland,  who,  from  the  arms  which 
they  constettHy  wore,  agreeably  to  the  'fiishion  of  the  times,  were  occasion- 
ally named  Suddartis  or  Soldiers,  but  they  were  also  styled  in  these  islands 
hroketi  men^ — an  epitW  that  stands  in  need  of  some  explanation.  Reti* 
nues  of  serving  men  were  engaged,  with  this  intention, — that,  besides  giving 
their  mttendanee  fer  the  sake  of  pomp,  their  weapons  should  be  ready  to  de- 
cide the  quarrels  of  their  miasters,  or  for  the  perpetration  of  any  excesses 

Hh 

*  C«ALnsa«!s  CidsdQiym  vol  ii  pw  75S.  **  As  thb  tost  cutf  mKkia  of  it  cwwipt  igc,"  re* 
vomAm  this  writer^  **  the  King^s  bastards  were  introduoed  iato  the  greatest  buhopiies,  and 
the  richest  abbeys.** 
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or.  diflordm  in  a  comtry  tfant  Biigllt  be  required.  It  was^  Aerefcve,  hy 
no  meaas  ueoessury  thatretainers  shoald  be  choaen  fiMA  tlmt  daft  of  so- 
caaty  i¥hQ  M[»re  addicted  to  the  most  regular  or  bonert  oecupatkms  of  fife : — 
fer»  indeed,  to.  no  rank  of  people  but  of  the  lowest  description,  ooidd  the  con- 
ditions of  entering  the  train  of  a  great  man  be  agreeable ;  snch  depestdento 
were  required  to  serve  for  little  or  no  pay,  to  receive  only  the  perquisite  <^ 
arms  and  an  imiform  livery,  and  to  be  content  with  the  chance  of  quarts* 
ing  themselves  upon  the  country  at  large,  without  being  made  responsible 
for  any  dissolute  habits  to  which  they  might  be  prone.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
connt  that  the  name  a£aUvery  or  lithry,  answering  to  a  letiniie  «f  setting 
men,  long  became  in  Scotland  the  bye-word  that  was  uaed  to  vgnMy  a  cteB-> 
pic^ble  ^ crowd*.  IxHtl  Robert  Stuart's  train  of  dependents  that 
were  introduce^  into  Orkney  and  Shetland,  appear  to  have  been  oomposed 
of  individuals  of  the  precise  stamp  desmbed;  they  aequifed  the  iq^pdhh 
ti^  oi  broken  men^  a  term  of  opprobrium  that  finds  noayiMttym  but  in  the 
miire  modern  word  vagabonds.  It  is  probable  that  the  moral  ^pialifica- 
lions  of  Lord  Robert's  retinne  were  not  very  duwimilar  to  what  might 
faaye  been.found  in  England  about  the  same  period  among  the  kindred  de- 
scription of  worthies  whose  habits  are  so  wellrebted  byeaily  audion; 
and  that  there  was  not  one  of  these  broken  men  that  could  not  ^  nb  a  rip* 
per  of  his  fi6h,~tcut  off  a  convoy  of  butteiv— or  drive  a  regimeBt  of  geese 
a&re  h]m>  and  not  a  hiss  heard,  nor  a  wing  of  the  troops  diaosdered  f  .*'  Lord 
Robert  employed  an  armed  retinue  of  this  description,  who  w^ie  dispeiu 
sed  over  the  islands,  to  guard  all  the  common  ferries,  fer  the  purpose  of 
preventing  complaints  against  his  exactions  reaching  the  GovemiMiit  of 
Scotland :  in  the  mean  time,  he  committed  what  depredations  he  pleased,— 


*  This  is  the  meaning  assigned  to  IMhry  by  Dr  Jamissov,  though  he  does  not  ezpratt 
the  same  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  word  as  I  have  ventured  to  give.  ''  In  came  sic  a 
rangel  o*  gentles,"  says  an  old  Scotdsh  writer  quoted  by  the  learned  etymologist,  "  and  a 
lUkry  tf  hanyid  gfyps  at  their  tail,  that  in  a  weaven  the  house  wis  gaen  like  Lawren  fiur." 
Hanyid,  aayaDr  JaMissom,  denotes  somethmg  in  a  dangling  and  dependant  itaU,  and  ifypt, 
(from  Teat.  depp)y  a  train  or  retinae.  IMhry  or  livery,  is,  therefeie,  suitably  aasocisted 
with  this  expreaaion*  There  is  an  exeellent  description  in  Mr  Doocc's  nhiatataons  of 
Shakkspcare,  of  the  antient  Engliah  Serving-men  in  livery,  whoae  diameters  are  well 
enough  expressed  by  the  Soottiah  idea  of  a  li^Afy. 

f  aK:tjw\qttalifioalians«f 'Ike  iroim  sua  of  Kngland  in  BaavnmiT  sad  Fubtcher's 
BsfgoK^ft  Buab,  Act  T^  Scene  1st. 
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loaknig  iUegal  euctiims  of  reat,  and  (in  the  pbmseology  of  the  time) 
gripping  lands  &om  the  ndalleis;  uatil»  at  length,  a  petitioii  iteiched 
the  rojral  ear,  ttating^  ^  That  the  inhabitants  were  so  oppreaH  be  campa- 
panics  cf  ntddar^  and  others  hrtJcen  men,  dependars  upon  Lard  Bo^ 
MBRT  Stmoaut,  that  Aetf  tpere  ail  mtterly  wrakit  and  hereit  Jbr  ever. 
liord  RoBSET  was  then  reealled  from  the  ishinds,  but  was  soon  after  re- 
instated in  his  poBsesnons,  with  the  title  of  an  Earl ;  '*  when/'  says  a  worthy 
prelate,  **  he  found  out  ane  uther  way  to  doe  his  tume.  He  became  Bischope 
in  omin&uSf  and  set  his  rentall  of  teynds  upon  these  V dellands,  above  the 
availe  [value],  yea  triple  above  the  availe."  At  the  same  time,  fdl  mortifi- 
cations and  penances  toir  crimes,  under  the  cc^ixance  of  the  Church,  con- 
sisted in  loss  of  land ;  and  thus,  as  Bishop  Gbahahe  has  added,  *^  the 
Earl's  lands  grew  daily,  as  adulteries  and  inoeste  inoreased  in  the  country  ^  :*' 
^^for  these  oppressions  he  had  frequently  his  grant  taken  fr(^  hiny,  but'  had 
always  interest  enough  at  Court  to  get  it  returned*- — ^His  Lordship  buiH  a 
palace  at  Birsay  in  Orkney,  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
whimsical  mottoes  which  adoined  its  walls.  One  was,  *^  Sicfuit,  est,  et  erit," 
whidi  the  pious  men  of  the  time  construed  as  blasphemous :  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake ;  the  Earl  might  have  meant  nothing  more  in  the  ex- 
pression than  an  allusion  to  tlie  unchangeable  nature  of  his  moral  halutd : — 
Sicfwty  est,  et  erit;  that  is,  A  man  swh  as  he  always  was, — ^such  is  he 
now,  and  such  he  ever  wiU  be.  Another  <tf  th^  Birsay  mottoes  is  said  to 
have  highly  diq>leased  the  Montoih  of  Scotland.  ''  When  we  entered  the 
palace  gate,"*  said  Bbanb,  the  Mi^sionaory,  about  the  year  1700,  '*  we 
saw  above  it  that  inscription  so  much  talk't  of,  and  reputed  treasonable  by 
King  Jam£5  VI. :  ^Mobertus  Sttiartus,  filius  Jacobi  Quinti,  Eea^  Scoto- 
rum,  hoc  sadifidum  instruxit  f  wfaidi  inMiptioti  could  not  but  offend  the 
lawful  heir  <vf  the  down ;  for  it  cannot  well  be  (i^ought,  that  the  Earl  and 
all  aboat  him,  were  such  blunderer  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  put  down 
Best  instead  of  Regi^,  if  there  had  been  no  design  in  it  f."  The  simple 
Missionary  seems  to  have  erred  in  his  eonjeetxp^.  A  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  Latin  was  by  no  means  the  indispensable  acquirement  of  a  courtier 

HhS 


*  PaTERKUf's  Ancient  Rentals  of  Orkney,  No.  iii.  p.  21, 
t  Brand's  Description  of  QtAtoij,  p.  31. 
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,  of  the  16th  century,  even  though  he  should  have  be«i  CMtted  the  menrj 
Ahhot  of  HolyroocL  The  Earl  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  though  \ik, 
was  not  sainted  by  the  ndallers  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  yet  he  was  at  least 
respected  by  his  own  posterity ;  for  when,  in  thirty  years  afterwards,  an  ir- 
reverend  churl  had  erected  his  pew  in  the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  imme* 
diately  over  Robert  Stuabt's  revered  remains,  he  was  formally  and  pu- 
blicly admonished  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Orkney,  *'  not  to  incur  the  indigo 
nation  of  such  noblemen  as  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  others  of  the  worthy 
name  of  Stuabt  ;  for  it  would  come  to  his  Majestie's  eares  how  such  per- 
sone  did  sit  there  and  trample  upon  his  Hienes'  graund-uncle's  bdlie  *.-^ 
Such  were  the  eventful  features  in  the  annals  of  Robert  Stuart,  once 

,  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  afterwards  a  Protestant  reformer,  but  whose  latest 
amusements  of  life  were  concentrated  in  the  act  of  monopolizing  all  the 
lands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  wheth^  they  belonged  tb  the  Crown,,  the 
Church,  or  the  unfortunate  Udallers^ 

After  loitering  a  few  moments  near  tjie  andent  mansion  of  Earl  Ro- 
bert, his  virtues  not  inspiring  any  extraordinary  sensation  for  tiie  walls 
associated  with  his  mismory,  I  ascended  the  adjoining  promontory  of  Sum-^ 
burgh, — a  headland  of  connderable  extent,  the  easterly  side  of  which  ha- 
ving yielded  considerably  to  the  ocean,  is  formed  into  a  steep  predpice.  It 
is  proposed  upon  this  tongue  of  land  to  erect,  without  delay,  a  stately  pharos^ 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  assigned  to  Mr  Stevenson,  whose  exe-^ 
cution  of  the  Bell-Rock  Light-house  is  a  monument  of  skill  so  honourable 
to  the  architecture  of  Scotland  f .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  beacong^ 
equally  required  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  coast,  may  render  these  islands 
no  longer  the  terror  oH  the  northern  mariner,  who,  fearing  to  be  benighted 
near  their  destructive  cliffls,  chuses  to  brave  the  elements  of  the  open  sea, 
rather  than  make  the  still  more  perilous  attempt  to  steer  for  the  security 
which  the  numerous  harbours  of  Shetland  are  well  calculated  to  afford.  But 
the  time  is  probably  not  very  remote^  when  it  may  be  said  of  this  country 
as  of  other  parts  of  Britain, 


^  PcTCRKiN'8  CoUecticmB,  Append,  p.  55. 

f  Sumburgh  Head  Light-house  has  been  completed  since  I  visited  Shetland.    A  short 
description  of  it  will  be  found  in  Note  7.  to  the  present  Iler. 
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**  Lo !  ports  expand 

Free  as  the  winds  and  waves  their  sheltering  arms, 
Lo !  streaming  comfort  o^er  the  troubled  deep. 
On  every  pointed  coast  the  lighuhouse  towers."^ 

Thomson. 

From  Sumburgh  Head  we  have  a  view  of  what  is  named  the  Boust, — 
this  being  a  term  of  Scandinavian  origin,  used  to  signify  a-strong  tumulta* 
cms  current,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides  *.  The  sea  being 
calm,  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  turbulent  stream  of  tide,  about  two  or 
three  miles  broad,  in  the  midst  of  smooth  water,  extending  a  short  distance 
from  Sumbuigh,  and  then  gradually  dwindling  away,  so  as  to  terminate 
in  a  long  slender  dark  line,  bearing  towards  Fair-Isle.  The  explanation 
of  this  appearance  is,  perhaps,  to  be  given  in  connection  with  that  wave  of 
tide  propagated  from  the  great  diurnal  undulation  of  the  Atlantic,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  completing  its  circuit  round  Britain,  is  described  by  na** 
turalists  as  passing  to  the  west  of  Orkney, — ^from  thence  to  the  north  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  then  taking  a  southerly  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge 
that  extends  between  Buchan  and  the  Naze  of  Norway  f .  The  tides  of 
Shetland  appear  to  be  induced  by  lesser  currents,  generated  during  the 
progress  of  the  wave  along  the  westerly,  northerly,  and  easterly  parts  of  the 
country,  and  these  set  in  nearly  an  hour  sooner  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  coast  of  these  islands.  At  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  the  tide  in  the 
Roust  is  directed  to  the  eastward,  until  it  passes  the  promontory  of  Sum- 
burgh ;  it  then  meets  with  a  south  tide,  that  has  been  flowing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  country ;  when  a  divergement  takes  place  to  the  south-^east,  and 
lastly  to  the  south.  At  high-rwater  there  is  a  short  cessation  of  the  tide 
called  the  Still ;  the  ebb  now  begins^  first  setting  north-west  and  then 
north,  until  the  recommencement  of  the  flood.  The  various  directions  of  the 
tides  of  Shetland  are  no  doubt  owing  in  a  considerable  degree  to  mQdific»» 


*  IsL  roui,  rautly  aestiuqria,  vortices  maris,  Vkrcl,  Ind.    Supposed  by  one  a\itbar  to  be 
synonimotts  with  the  A.  S.  rate,  stridor^  impetus  fluvii. — See  Jamibson's  Etym.  Diet,  word 

f  See  Platfair's  Outlines  of  Naturd  Philosophy*  vqU  ii»  p.  S%%,,  and  YovNo's  Lec- 
tures on  Natund  Philosopher^  vol.  i* 
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lions  which  take  place  from  the  number  and  fonn  of  the  various  head- 
lands and  inlets  of  the  coast ;  but  since  they  are  propagated  at  successive 
intervals  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  northerly  and  southerly  extremi- 
ties of  the  Shetland  Archipelago,  they  would  be  naturally  opposed  to 
each  other.     A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  has  been  for  five  days 
becalmed  in  a  sloop  between  Fitfiel  Head  and  Sumburgh  Head,  which  ai« 
only  distant  from  each  other  about  three  miles,  without  being  able  to  pass 
either  point ;  one  current  carrying  the  vessel  into  the  eastern,  and  the 
ether  into  the  western  ocean  :  the  sloop  was  often  transported  by  the  tide 
very  near  the  shore,  yet  another  tide  always  carried  her  off  again  *.    But 
although  there  is  an  opposition  of  currents  from  Sumburgh  to  fsk  Isle, 
and  no  doubt  from  thence  to  Orkney,  the  Roust  is  that  part  of  the  stream 
lying  at  a  small  distance  from  the  promontory,  the  force  of  which  is  proba- 
bly encreased  by  its  proximity  to  the  coast,  and  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.    Here  there  is  always  a  heavy  sea,  but  in  a  storm  the  waves  are 
said  to  rise  mountains  high.    Drayton  has  given  a  good  description  of 
the  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  at  the  Race  of  Portland,  not  how- 
ever unmixed  with  a  tolerable  proportion  of  poetic  bathos : 

^<  Some  turning  from  the  east,  some  from  the.  setting  sun. 
The  liquid  mountains  still  together  mainly  run. 
Wave  woundeth  wave  again,  and  billow  billow  gores, 
And  topsy-turvy  so  fly  tumbling  to  the  shores.^ 


(6 


In  the  Roust  of  Sumburgh  there  is  a  considerable  fishery  for  the  Gradus 
carbonarius,  or  coal-fish,  the  fry  of  which,  named  Sillocks,  have  been  al- 
ready described  as  entering  the  bays  in  myriads.  The  Gadiis  carbonarius  is 
known  in  Shetland  by  the  name  of  Seethe,  although  in  Feroe  and  Korway 
this  appellation  is  given  to  the  frill  grown  Gadus  virens.  Naturalists  have 
described  the  coal-fish  as  being  of  a  very  dark  or  black  colour, — Whence  its 
name ;  but  this  term  is  ill  applied  to  those  specimens  of  the  fish  that  I  saw 
in  Shetland,  which  were  rather  of  a  lightish  brown.  The  white  lateral, 
line  with  which  the  fish  is  marked,  has  been  properly  considered  as  a  very 
distinctive  character.    The  coal-fish,  or  Shetland  seethe,  is  of  a  large  size, 


-  ^  f  sm  indebted  for  my  information  on  the  direction  of  the  tides  at  Sumburgh  to  the 
kindness  of  William  Henbbrson,  Esq.  of  Bordister  in  Shetland.. 
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and  »  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  length  of  three  feet.  It  is  coitectly  re- 
presented as  of  an  elegant  shape,  with  a  small  head,  sharpened  snout,  and 
a  lower  jaw  exceeding  the  upper  in  length.  I  have  tasted  the  fish  in  a 
fresh  state,  hut  it  was  dry  and  coarse.  It  is,  however,  cured  for  sale,  and 
is  then  sent  to  a  Scotch  market,  where  it  sells  much  cheaper  than  cod  or 
ling.  Coal-fish  sie  general  frequenters  of  tideways,  hut  the  Roust  of  Sum- 
huigh  offers  for  them  attractions  of  no  common  kind ;  there  they  are  found 
in  great  numhers,  heing  sometimes  seen  sporting  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whilst,  in  quest  of  them,  the  dauntless  Shetlander  launches  his  light 
skiff  among  the  white  waves  of  contending  tides,  and,  by  means  of  hand- 
lines  baited  with  haddock  or  shell-fish,  rarely  returns  without  a  plenteous 
freight 

When  on  the  heights  of  Sumburgh,  I  omitted  to  walk  round  the  whole 
of  the  head-land,  and,  therefinre,  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  forti-' 
,  ficaticm  that  appears  to  have  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Mr  Lovr, 
the  aathor  of  the  Fauna  Orcadensis.  He  has  described  it  as  a  neck  of 
land  protected  by  a  ditch  and  strong  wall,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the 
fonndatkm  of  a  large  structure,  that  he  supposes  may  have  served  as  a 
guaid^ioom ;  he  hasflso  stated,  that  along  the  wall,  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance icooLitf  are  to  be  found  the  nunks  of  mun^ons  small  buildings* 
This,  defence  was  supposed  to  be  eonstnieted  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
cattle  and  provisions :  not  improbably  it  was  the  work  of  the  western 
Hif^laadera,  who,  in  thar  predatory  excursions  to  Shetland,  are  said  to 
have  reildaed  the  vicinity  of  Quendal  Bay  the  great  repository  of  the  plun- 
der that  they  were  enabled  to  levy.  In  fortifications  like  those  of  Sum- 
bni^h  and  Fitfiel  Head  a  considerable  booty  of  cattle,  com,  or  other  pro- 
vinons,  sedght  have  been  preserved  and  allowed  to  accumulate,  until  a 
freight  had  been  collected :  sufficient  to  repay  the  Highlanders  for  the 
trouble  of  their  summei^s  trip. 

After  descending  the  promontory,  I  again  passed  over  the  Links  of 
Sumburgh,  which  have  long  been  commemorated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  from  being  the  site  of  an  engagement  that  took  plaqs  between  the 
Shetlanders  and  some  Western  Highlanders.  This  feud  was  of  a  very  an- 
cient date.  In  the  9th  century,  the  Western  Isles,  which  had  been  origi- 
nidly  occupied  by  a  Cdtic  race,  were  subdued  by  Habold  Hajifaobe, 
and  formed  into  a  Norw^psn  province.  But  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
Gaelic  colonists  from  Ireland,  the  Scandinavian  natives  were  gradually 
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ousted  out  of  the  territory  which  they  had  acquired,  heiog  obliged  to  oe« 
cupy  the  most  westerly  confines  of  the  coast.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  Scotland  was  invaded  by  Haco*  King  of  Norway,  on  whidi  ocda^ 
sion  detachlnents  of  these  Norw^^s  were  left  in  the  Hebrides,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Western  Highlanders  in  awe*  The  party 
that  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Lewis  becoming  troublesome,  a  plan  was  laid 
for  cutting  them  off*  The  lord  of  the  island  summoned  his  attendants, 
and  ordered  the  Croishtarich  *  to  be  constructed,  the  ritual  fire  to  be  light- 
ed, and  a  goat  to  be  brought  forth  and  slain.  The  extremities  of  a  wooden 
cross  were  then  kindled  in  the  flame,  and,  whilst  the  blood  of  the  victim 
followed  the  knife,  they  were  extinguished  in  the  purple  stream.  The 
chief  now  delivered  this  emblem  of  fire  and  sword  to  a  swift  messenger, 
with  the  laconic  mandate,  **  Marbhadh  ghach  shen  a  bhuana»"  (let  ^ch 
kill  his  guest).  The  nimble  footman  eatrusted  with  the  ficMToss,  flew 
with  it  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  next  hamlet  ;«-4he  rweiver  heard  it  aaw 
nounced  as  the  cross  of  shame,  disr^aided  by  none  but  the  in&mous;  he 
bowed  to  the  chiefs  command,'^flew  to  dispatch  his  guest,  and  having 
imbrued  himself  in  Norw^;ian  blood,  bdre  the  signal  to  the  next  habi- 
tation, where  a  similar  scene  of  aasasanatioii  was  lepeMed^-p-a&d  thus  as 
fast  as  the  message  went  round  from  houae  to  house,  eadh  Nortlman  was 
in  sucoessbncut  off.  Haco,  King  of  Norway  was  at  that  time  defeatedby 
the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Lai^gs  in  Ayrshire,  and  dying  soon  afterwanls, 
the  treachery  of  die  Lewia  men  remained  unrevenged ;  his  SEUooeaior  oon* 
tenting  himsdf  with  the  surrender  of  die  Western  Isles  to  the  Scots  ftr 
a  pecuniary  consideration,  but  with  the.  stipulation  that  die  ancient  Scan* 
^Unavian  inhabitants  should  be  protected  in  Uieir  letUM  to  the  mother- 
country  with  all  their  effects.  Long  after  this  pmdd,  the  name  of  the 
Norw^an  became  hateful  to  the  Gael ;  and  notwithitaoding  tJi^  Seindi- 
navian  colony  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  waT  under  the  pioteetiw  oi  Soot* 
land,  the  natives  of  Lewis  gratified  their  animosity  by  annually  visiting 
this  province  for  the  sake  of  plunder.    Upon  landing  in  Shetland^  they 


*  The  word  Croishtarich  is  said  to  be  derived  from  crois^  a  crosSy  and  tara,  a  muUkude, 
expressive  cf  a  popular  signal;  but  this  is  a  ver^  uhsati^actoty  ex^lailatidQ  of  the  ttan.— I 
need  not  remark  how  sublimely  the  great  Scottish  bard  xi  modem  days  has  expknted  (te 
use  «f  the  crbishtandi  hi  hia  poem  of  the  Lady  efihe  Lake. 
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are  said  to  have  constructed  some  sort  of  indosures  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  cattle  and  other  plunder,  preparatory 
for  embarkation.  Two  fortresses  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  appear  on 
the  south  shores  of  Dunrossness ;  but  at  the  Ness  of  Skeld,  in  the  parish 
of  Sandsting,  there  is  the  vestige  of  an  indosure  to  be  seen,  which  is 
distinctly  ascribed  to  these  marauders.  The  Lewismen  are  affirmed  to 
have  had  many  battles  with  the  Shetlanders,  the  last  of  which  was  with 
one  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Brow,  who  is  said  to  have  marshalled  the  men  of 
Dunrossness  in  goodly  array  on  the  plains  of  Sumburgh,  and  to  have  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  landing  of  the  Highlanders.  A  severe  engagement 
ensued,  of  which  no  particulars  are  handed  down,  except  that  it  had-  so  san- 
guine a  character,  as  perhaps  to  have  rivalled  the  best  got-up  skirmish  of  the 

times: 

> 

*<  Then  limbs  like  boughs  were  lopped,  from  shoulders  arms  do  fly ; 

They  fight  as  none  could  scape,  yet  scape  as  none  could  die. 

The  ruffling  northern  lads  and  the  stout  [Lewismen]  try^d  it ; 

Then  head-pieces  hold  out,  or  brains  must  sore  abide  it^ 

Drayton. 

Not  a  Lewisman  is  said  to  have  returned,  who  might  report  the  fiite  of  his 
companions.  The  BUghlanders  were  rudely  buried  on  the  Links  of  Sum- 
bur^  and  tumuli  of  sand  raised  on  their  remains.  Several  of  these,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  woe  removed  during  the  devastations  of  the  blowing 
sand^  when  heaps  of  bones  were  discovered  thrown  indiscriminately  toge- 
ther •. 

Quitting  the  Links  of  Sumburgh,  I  again  entered  upon  the  sandy 
tracts  of  Dunrossness,  where  vast  accumulations  of  sand,  referable,  per- 
haps, to  some  violent  action  of  the  sea,  occasionally  make  their  appearance, 
indicating,  that  from  this  cause  the  form  of  the  coast  may  have  undergone 
successive  changes.    This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 


*  Two  of  these  tumuli  were  opened  in  the  year  1778,  hj  Mr  Low  of  Orkney.  In  one 
of  them,  among  the  bones,  whidi  were  hud  without  any  order,  he  counted  nine  skulK-^In 
concbiding  tfiis  aoooont  of  the  firay  in  Dunrossness,  I  may  remark,  that  the  traditional  nar« 
ratioQof  the  asussination  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  may  be  found  in  the  Ist 
volume  of  die  Tmnsartions  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries.  This  account  I  have  connected 
with  die  Shethnd  tnditioQ  of  die  predatory  visits  of  die  Lewiamen;  fat  die  particubirs  of 
which  I  an  iadsbted  to  Mr  HciroiasoN  of  Bardister. 

li 
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stance,  that  in  the  year  1778  Mr  Low  dug  up,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  water,  a  number  of  cockle  and  limpet  shells,  which  appeared  to  be  ar« 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  regular  stratum.  Along  with  these  were  oysters^ 
many  of  whidi  were  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  and  in 
some  of  them  the  pearls  remained.  This  naturalist  has  supposed*  that  these 
r^nains  were  fossil,  as  no  shell-fish  of  this  sort  were  to  be  found  alive  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  the  place.  But  since  no  forms  were  discovered  among 
them  that  could  not  be  referred  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  sea,,  this 
opinion  has  little  weight.  Mr  Brand,  however,  the  eealous  missionary  to 
Shetland,  had  a  century  ago  a  much  more  wonderful  story  to  tell  about  the 
shell-fish  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Suxnburgh ; — as  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
psrish  of  Dtmrossness  told  one  of  the  ministers  of  this  country,  who  told 
the  credulous  traveller,  that  a  plough  in  this  parish  did  cast  up  firesh  cockles, 
though  the  place  where  the  plough  was  going  was  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea ;  which  cockles  the  gentleman  saw  made  ready  and  eaten. 
Bband  then  adds,  '*  that  if  only  shells  were  found,  such  as  oysters  and  the 
like,  the  marvel  would  not  be  great,  seeing  such  are  found  upon  the  tops  of 
high  mountains,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  which,  in  all  probabi* 
lity,  have  lain  since  the  universal  deluge ;  but  that  any  shell-fish  should  be 
found  at  a  distance  from  sea,  and  fit  for  use,  is  somewhat  wonderfril  and 
astonishing.'*  It  is  so  indeed !  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  more  of  these 
antediluvian  cockles  should  remain  in  an  edible  state.  A  dish  of  them 
would  make  a  delightful  geognostic  treat,  and  would  prove  that  the  worlds 
of  modem  cosmogonists  are  not  unreal  mockeries. 


8UMBURGH  TO  SANDWICK« 

Having  now  lingered  a  sufficient  time  at  Sumbuigh,  being  warned,  to 
depart  by  the  declining  sun,  I  retraced  my  steps  over  the  toiling  sands  of 
Brow,  and  reached  the  house  of  my  kind  entertainer  at  the  dose  of  the 
evening.  The  morrow  was  a  halcyon  day ;  scarcely  a  ripple  was  fiien  on  the 
surface  of  Quendal  Bay.  The  Sandy  plain  of  Brow  stronglyreflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  communicated  an  uneasy  sensation  to  the  vision,  which  was 
agreeably  alleviated  when  the  eyes  turned  from  the  aght  of  this  glittering 
waste,  tjo  repose  upon  the  contiguous  green  blades  of  ri^^^  cqrn  tl^t  wei;p 
repaying  the  toil  and  ingenuity  which  had.  reosued  a  portion  at  gl^tirQiA, 

X^  I*  <*•  ,>^  ,     t      rr    , 

'  •  ■        ~  J      '  i  t  . 

I       i. 
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the  devastatioB  of  the  sand-flood.    As  the  cool  of  the  evening  approached, 
I  was  induced  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  hospitable  shores  of  Dunrossness. 
Pursuing,  then,  a  route  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  parish,  over  secondary 
rocks  of  sandstone,  the  dreariness  of  the  road  in  proceeding  northward 
could  not  well  he  exceeded.     After  passing  Lamigard  Voe,  there  is  no- 
thing for  several  miles  to  vary  the  uniform  and  dull  scenery  of  the  journey. 
To  the  right  is  the  wide  ocean  that  separates  Shetland  from  the  shores  of 
Norway,  bounded  by  low,  ragged  cliffs,  over  which  a  wild  surf  continually 
breaks.    On  the  west,  is  the  brown  ridge  of  the  Cliff  Hills, — ^beneath  which 
are  trackless  moors,  diversified  by  no  object  except  the  stony  land-marks 
that  once  separated  the  little  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  ancient  udaller, 
—except  the  ruins  of  huts,  indicative  of  the  desertion  of  these  wild  tracts, 
when,  by  the  poverty  of  the  harassed  natives,  their  inheritances  were  ceded 
to  some  wealthier  settler  in  the  islands.    At  length  some  cottages  appeared, 
contiguous  to  an  open  harbour,  resorted  to  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
Dutch  busses,  whilst  waiting  for  St  John*s  day,  the  commencement  of  ,the 
herring-fishery.     At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  Chann^rwick,  which  I  reached 
about  dusk.    Several  huts  wa*e  scattered  about  on  its  shores ;  and  as  it  was 
on  the  Sabbath,  not  a  native  was  absent  from  the  hamlet.     The  women 
were  attired  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the ,  country,  which  consisted  <^  dark 
woollen  stuffs ;  but  the  men  were  dressed  like  sailors  on  a  holiday,  wearing 
along  with  their  trowsers  neat  blue  short  jackets.    The  country  altogether 
resembled  the  good  piratical  days  of  King  Regnek  Lodbbog  of  Den- 
mark, when  his  subjects  were  more  nimierous  on  sea  than  on  land, — ^when 
they  wore  nothing  but  the  habits  of  sailors,  and  were  ready  to  embark  on 
the  first  opportunity.    I  had  intended  to  have  reached  a  small  house  at 
some  distance,  where  an  accommodation,  though  humble,  could  be  procu- 
red ;  but  the  mists  of  the  night  were  fast  approaching,  and  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  shelter  generously  offered  me  for  the  night  by  the  schoolmas- 
ter of  Sandwick. — ^We  were  now  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Burgh  of 
Mousa,t.-the  most  perfect  specimen  extant  in  Scotland  of  an  andent  Scan- 
dinavian fortress,  the  interest  of  which  may  perhaps  be  heightened  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  description  of  wartike  weapons  that  are  oft;en  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  structures  of  this  kind.    This  preliminary  informa- 
tion is  the  more  necesssry,  since  it  is  to  the  form  and  nature  of  such  instru- 
ments, that  the  construction  of  the  Burgh  as  a  defence  must  necessarily 
refer. 

lis 
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ANCIENT  WEAPONS  OF  WAR  DISCOVERED  IN  SHETLAND. 

The  ancient  weapons  of  war  discovered  in  Shetland  are  of  stone.  That 
such  were  used  by  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Europe  in  the  8th  century,  and 
probably  very  long  before,  is  evident  from  the  fragment  of  a  prose-romance 
written  about  that  period,  in  the  Saxon  dialect  of  the  Teutonic.  This 
manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in  Cassel,  was  first  printed  in  Eccardi, 
Comment,  de  Rebus  Franciss  Orientalis,  and  it  has  been  reprinted  with  a 
Latin  and  English  translation,  in  an  interesting  work  lately  published  in 
Edinburgh,  entitled,  "  Elustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities  •.'*  From 
this  very  curious  document,  two  or  three  disjoined  passages  may  be  given, 
by  which  we  may  see  the  reference  that  is  made  to  the  Teutonic  burgh,  and 
to  the  arms  cotemporary  with  this  early  kind  of  fortress : — 

*^  I  heard  it  related  that  Hiltibbakt  and  Hatitbrai^t  with  one  mind  agreed  to 
go  on  a  warlike  expedition.  The  relatives  [sons  of  the  same  father]  made  ready  their 
horses,  prepared  their  war-shirts,  [shirts  of  mail],  girded  on  their  swords  [which  were 
fastened]  at  the  hilt  with  chains.  • 

— —  "  well  give  now,  [turn  thou  this  to  good,]  wielding  God,  quoth 
Hiltibbakt,  whose  word  is  done.  I  wandered  summers  and  winters  sixty  out  of 
[my]  land ;  there  they  detached  me  among  shooting  people  [archers] ;  never  in 
any  burgh  [city,  castle]  fastened  they  my  legs :  [but]  now  my  nearest  relation  will 
hew  my  neck  with  his  bill  [battle-axe]  or  I  entangle  his  legs,  [tie  him  as  a  captive]. 

—————  "  said  HiLTiBBANT,-^Grood  fellow-citizens,  be  judges  who  it  be 
that  this  day  must  quit  the  field  of  battle,  or  who  will  have  both  these  brunies  [hau- 
berks] in  his  possesion. 

^'  Then  they  first  let  ashen  [spears]  fly  with  rapid  force,  that  they  stuck  in  the 
shields.  Then  they  thrust  together  resounding  stone-axes ;  they  wrathfully  heaved 
white  shields.** — Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities^  p.  218.  230. 

These  extracts  from  a  composition  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  8th  cen- 
tury, may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  the  general  mode  of  warfare  adopt- 
ed at  that  time  by  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  tribes  of  Europe,  among 
whom  a  greater  similarity  of  language  and  manners  then  prevailed  than  was 
to  be  found  at  a  later  period.  We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that 
the  OFFENSIVE  arms  of  the  Teutones  were  at  that  early  period,  (1st),  The 
battle-axe ;    (Sdly),  Ashen  or  spears ;    (8dly),  Bows  and  arrows ;    (4thly), 

*  By  Hknrv  Weber  and  R.  Jamieson,  Esquires. 
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Awards  fiewtened  at  the  hilts  with  chains.  The  defensive  anns  were^ 
(Ist),  Shirts  of  mail,  or  war-shirts ;  (2dly),  Bnmies  or  hauberks ;  (Sdly), 
Shields.  We  lastly  find5  that  spedal  mention  is  made  of  the  early  Teu- 
tonic fortress  or  Burgh. 


Ist,  Offensive  Arms. 

The  FIRST  of  the  offensive  arms  of  the  Teutones  of  the  8th  century, 
was  the  Battle- Axe.  It  appears  that  these  axes  were  constructed  of  stone. 
The  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  romance  are  said  to  have  ^^  thrust  together  re- 
sounding stone-axes ;"  these  weapons  being  expressed  in  the  original  by  the 
term  Staimbort,  from  stein,  a  stone,  and  barte  or  barde,  an  axe. 
In  Shetland,  numbers  of  stone-axes  have  been  discovered,  which  are  wrought 
from  a  remarkably  compact  green  porphyry,  probably  derived  from  Scandi- 
navia *. '  In  form,  the  Shetland  Steinbarte  f  or  stone-axe  admits  of  two 
varieties;  it  is  either  (a.)  Single;  or  (b.)  Double-edged. 

(a.)  Singk-edged  Steinbarte. — This  variety  of  blade  has  one  cutting- 
edge,  generally  of  a  semilunar  outline,  and  tapering  from  opposite  points 
to  a  blunted  extremity  or  heel.  In  some  specimens  both  sides  are  convex ; 
in  others,  one  side  only,  the  other  being  flattened.  All  the  edges  except 
the  broad  'sharpened  margin  are  bluntly  rounded  off.  The  single-edged 
stone-axes  of  Shetland  vary  much  in  their  dimensions,  being  from  four  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  their  breadth  proportionally  differing.  When 
the  Shetland  steinbarte  was  used  in  war,  its  blunt  tapering  extremity  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  within  the  perforation  made  into  some 
wooden  or  bone  haft,  and  afterwards  secured  by  overlapping  cords,  formed 
of  thongs  of  leather,  or  of  the  entrails  of  some  animal ;  twine  of  hemp  not 
being  then  in  use  t.  Another  kind  of  steinbarte  has  been  said  to  occur  in 
Shetland,  the  sharp  edge  of  which  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whilst 


*  The  atone  contains^  along  with  quartz,  a  considerable  portion  of  felspar  in  its  compo- 
sition^ and  probably  some  little  magnesian  earth :  it  much  resembles  a  rock  that  I  have  seen 
associated  with  serpentine,  as  well  as  a  substance  that  is  used  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  stone  hatchets  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 

t  I  shall  venture  to  give  the  name  of  Siexnbarte  to  these  remains  of  antiquity. 

%  A  representation  of  the  single-edged  Steinbarte,  mounted  after  the  manner  I  have 
suppoaed  it  was,  mi^  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.  of  the  Plate  of  Antiquities  in  the  Appendix.  The 
length  of  the  blade  is  6  inches :  greatest  breadth  2^,  and  greatest  thickness  1  inch. 
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the  chord  of  the  out&ie  is  thickened  like  the  hack  of  a  khifie.  l^hahly  its 
hlunt  edge  was  fixed  within  the  groove  of  a  wooden  or  bone  handle,  feo  as 
to  form  a  single-edged  cutting  instrument  *. 

(b.)  Dtmble'edged  Steinharte. — The  blade  of  this  instrument  is  a  stone 
completely  flattened  on  each  of  its  sides,  and  not  more  than  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  thick ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,,  having  one  blunted  margin  perfect- 
ly straight,  and  when  the  stone  is  held  in  such  a  position  that  the  dull  edge 
is  the  uppermost,  we  have  the  form  of  a  blade  presented,  in  which  the  two 
narrow  edges  are  irregularly  rounded  off  at  their  angles,  so  that  one  edge  is 
much  broader  than  the  other.  Every  part  of  the  margin  but  that  which 
constitutes  the  summit  of  the  outline,  is  sharpened ;  by  which  means  there 
is  a  great  addition  made  to  the  extent  of  the  cutting-edge.  The  blade  is 
5^  inches  long,  and  from  3  to  4  broad.  Mallet,  in  his  History  of  Denmark, 
describes  a  battle-axe  of  two  edges,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
and  he  adds,  that  when  it  was  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  it  constituted  a  halbert. 
In  reference  to  this  observation,  I  have  supposed  a  long  staff,  with  the  ex- 
tremity so  penetrated  at  one  or  two  inches  from  the  summit,  as  to  form 
a  long  groove  4  inches  in  length,  through  which  the  stone  blade,  with  the 
bhint  side  kept  uppermost,  may  be  drawn  half  way,  and  then^secured  to 
its  station  by  means  of  cross  ligatures.  The  whole  would  then  present 
the  form  of  a  two-edged  battle-axe.  Antiquaries  have  remarked;  that  this 
weapon  was  probably  in  use  from  the  earliest  period,  but  since  it  was  in 
the  course  of  time  wielded  by  the  Trabants,  or  those  who  stood  upon  guard 
in  the  castles  of  their  Kings,  it  was  named  a  Halbert,  from  the  Teutonic 
HallCy  a  court,  and  Barde^  an  axe  f-  In  the  true  spirit,  therefore,  of 
archaiological  reasoning,  it  may  be  pronounced,  that  the  blade  of  this  variety 
of  the  Shetland  steinharte,  and  the  hypothetical  handle  to  which  it  is  fas- 
tened, constitute  the  aboriginal  rude  form  of  the  northern  halbert  J. 


*  The  blade  is  represented  in  the  Plate  of  Antiquities  given  in  the  Appendix,  Fig.  4. 
from  an  original  drawing  by  Mr  Low,  the  author  o^  the  Faima  Orcadensis.  This  gentle- 
man  supposes  it  to  be  a  knife. 

t  Mallet's  Northern  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

X  The  relic  of  antiquity  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  two-edged  steinharte,  was  found  in 
the  parish  of  Walls  in  Shetland^  and  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr  Robinson  of  Vailey. 
See  Plate  of  Antiq.  Appen.  Fig.  5.  I  possess  a  drawing,  by  Mr  Low»  of  «  simiUr  instru- 
ment. 
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T)ie  bli|4ea  g£  Bteinbartes  /iie  very  abundantly  found  in  Shetland.  Not 
unfi^equeqtly  several  of  them  are  diBCovered  buried  together,  thus  indicat- 
ing a  Ut|}e  armoury,  from  which  a  number  of  weapons  might  be  distributed 
m  <Hi  emargeiicy,  by  the  hand  of  seme  chief,  to  a  small  band  of  na- 
tives met  together  on  the  alarm  of  common  danger.  Assemblagesi  of  these 
w^p0B8  have  been  found  in  the  parishes  of  Walls,  of  Delting,  and  in  the 
lAtokd  of  Unat  *.  In  Northmavine,  says  Mr  Low  of  Orkney,  seven  wer^ 
discovered  undar  ground,  disposed  in  a  circular  arrangement,  with  the 
pointa  of  each  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring  ;-»-it  is  a  pity  that 
the  numher  of  these  weapons  was  not  nine,  corresponding  to  the  nine 
wounds  of  a  lanbe  in  the  form  of  a  drde,  which  the  deified  Scandinavian 
hexo  Odin  ^ave  himself,  when,  by  an  act  of  suicide,  he  shewed,  ^n  example 
of  death  to  his  surrounding  followers.  At  any  rate,  the  drcuJar  arrange- 
ment of  the  weapons  remains,  indicative  of  a  mystical  allusion,  and  that 
is  quite  sufficient,  to  prc^oke  an  antiquarian  inference.  .  . 

Regarding  the  people  by  whom  these  stone  axes  were  used,  the  natives 
of  Shetland  have  not  the  least  tradition,  and  this  circumstance  is  a  proof 
of  their  great  antiquity.  They  are  supposed  to  have  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  endowed  with  the  power  of  protecting  the  houses  in  which  they  are 
preserved  from  the  effects  of  thunder ;  hence  they  are  commonly  named 
Thunder-bolts. 

The  SECOND  description  of  weapons  cited  in  the  Fragment  of  £ccabd*s 
Teutonic  Romance  of  the  eighth  century,  was  Ashen  or  Spears.  The  ex- 
tremities  of  these,  which  are  formed  of  stone,  have  been  found  in  Sbetiand, 
although  rarely,  lliey  are  about  four  inches  long,  containing  a  groove  for 
the  adaptation  of  a  wooden  shaft  f .  -     - 

'nie  THIRD  kind  of  weapons  used  in  the  eigfadi  century,  consisted  of 
bows  and  arrows.  The  flint  heads  of  arrows  are  fi:equently  found  in  Ork- 
ney,  indicating  that  the  plains  of  this  country  were  frequently  riles  on 
which  battles  with  the  Scotch  were  fought.    But  I  am  not  prepared  to 


*  Mr  Low  of  Orkney  says,  that  a  deposft  of  twenty-four  in  one  place  was  found.  The 
la$9  Mft  Ajif;HxBAM>^  a  r^tpectabje^  a|it^8tar  of .  l^nst,  has^atat^  in  i^  comoiumcirtipn  to  Mr 
Low,  that  eight  of  these  weapons  were  discovered  tog^eri  in  this  isbnd,.  That  mgre  con* 
siderable  aseemblagea.have  been  found  in  other  places,  I  have  the  assurance  of  same  gentle- 
men  in  Shetland. 

,  ^         t   *  *  '  m  -*  ••  I 

t  For  the  representation  of  a  stone  spear-head  that  was  found  in  the  island  of  Foula 
by  the  late^Mr  Low.  see  Plate  of  Antiq.  in  Appen.  Fig.  6. 
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say  if  such  relics  ought  to  be  enumerated  among  the  vestiges  of  the  andent 
armoury  of  Shetland.  These  arrow-heads  are  described  as  having  a  point 
of  a  lozenge-shape,  one  end  more  obtuse  and  i^orter  than  the  other,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  inserted  in  the  wood  of  the  shaft,  and  that  the  union 
was  completed  by  the  security  of  a  ligature.  Mr  Pennant  has  properly 
remarked,  on  the  origin  of  such  rude  weapons  as  these,  that  they  must  be 
referred  to  the  earliest  inhabitants,  at  a  period  in  which  they  were  on  a 
level  with  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  fourth  weapon  of  attack  of  the  eighth  century  was  the  sword,  no 
specimen  of  which  has  probably  yet  been  found  in  Shetland*  The 
northern  sword  or  swerd  was  short,  and  frequently  crooked  like  a  scjrmitar, 
hanging  to  a  little  belt,  which  passed  over  the  right  shoulder.  Some- 
times a  very  long  sword  was  used,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Spad  or 
Spada. 

Such  is  the  enumeration  of  the  most  ancient  offensive  weapons  of  the 
Northmen :  slings  and  clubs  stuck  round  with  sharp  instruments  were  also 
used. 

2d,  Defensive  Arms. 

In  the  SECOND  place,  respecting  the  defensive  arms  mentioned  in 
the  Teutonic  Romance,  little  may  be  said  i  none  of  them  having  been  yet 
discovered  in  Shetland.  There  is  the  war-shirt  or  shirt  of  mail,  and  the 
brunie  or  hauberk,  which,  as  Monsieur  Mallet  has  remarked,  were  only 
for  pxidi  as  were  able  to  procure  them.  Casques  or  helmets  made  of  lea- 
ther, were  worn  by  private  soldiers,  but  those  of  the  officers  were  frequ^t- 
ly  of  iron  or  of  gilded  brass.  The  shield  was  of  an  oval  form,  usually 
constructed  of  wood,  bark,  or  leather  f ;  but  that  which  was  worn  by  war- 
riors of  distinction,  was  frequently  of  iron  or  brass,  variously  ornamented :  it 
was  also  made  long,  and  was  used  for  a  protection  against  arrows,  darts, 
and  stones ;  it  is  said  to  have  even  served  the  use  of  a  tent,  so  as  to  afibrd 


*  An  ancient  weapon  was  found  in  the  pariah  of  Nortfaniavine,  whidi  I  have  not  seen, 
.  but  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  Ronuui  Pugio. 

t  A  beautiful  engraving  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  shield,  is  given  in  a  curious  wwk 
entitled  the  Musseum  Wormianum,  p.  S70. 
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a  kind  of  shelter  for  the  night,  and  when  many  of  such  hucklars  were  lodg- 
ed together  in  the  form  of  a  eirde,  thejr  constituted  a  rampart* 

It  may  he»  kstly,  observed,  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Teutonic 
Romance  to  the  defensive  Burgh,  of  which  a  noble  specimen,  probably 
built  antecedent  to  the  eighth  century,  is  next  to  be  considered  *. 


BURGH  OF  MOUSA. 

I  passed  along  the  shore  of  the  open  bay  of  Sandwick,  which  has  been 
the  grave  of  many  seamen,  who,  by  mistaking  it  for  Bressay  Harbour,  have 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  upon  its  exposed  shores.  In  crossing  a 
headland  to  the  east  of  the  Inlet,  a  smaU  low  island,  named  Mousa,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  first  rises  to  view :  this  spot 
is  little  diversified  with  hUl  and  dale ;  it  contains  one  good  house  with 
out-buildings  and  cottages.  But  the  most  conspicuous  object  that  lines  its 
shores  is  the  Bur^  of  Mousa,  a  drcular  buil^g,  which,  if  it  did  but  taper 
towards  its  summit,  would  nresent  no  unapt  similitude  of  a  modem  glass- 
house. This  andent  fortress  stands  close  to  the  water's  edge ;  by  crossing, 
therefore,  in  a  boat,  a  narrow  channel,  little  .more  than  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  we  are  landed  immediately  under  its  walls. 

The  Burgh  of  Mousa  occupies  a  circular  site  of  ground,  somewhat 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  being  constructed  of  middle  sized  schis- 
tose stones  of  a  tolerable  imiform  magnitude,  well  laid  together,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  cement.  This  very  simple  round  edifice  attains  the 
elevation  of  42  feet ;  it  swells  out,  or  bulges  from  its  foundation,  and  draws 
smaller  as  it  approaches  the  top,  when  it  is  again  cast  out  from  its  lesser 
diameter ;  which  singularity  of  construction  is  intended  to  obviate  the  pos- 
ability  of  scaling  the  walls.  The  door  that  leads  to  the  open  area  contain- 
ed within  the  structure,  is  a  small  narrow  passage,  so  low  that  an  entrance 
is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  crawling  upon  the  hands  and  knees ;  and  in 
creeping  through  it,  the  wall  appears  of  the  great  thickness  of  15  feet, 
naturally  leading  to  the  suspidon  of  a  vacuity  within.  On  arriving  at  the 
open  drcular  area  induded  within  this  mural  shell,  I  found  the  diameter 
of  the  space  to  be  about  21  feet.  On  that  part  of  the  wall  within  the 
court,  whidi  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  entrance,  the  attention  is  exdted  by 

Ek 


*  For  additional  remarks  on  the  Ancient  Weapons  of  Shetland,  see  Note  8. 
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a  number  of  small  apertures  resemUing  the  holes  of  a  pigeon  house.  There 
are  three  or  four  vertical  rows  of  them,  having  eaeh  an  unequal  proportion 
of  openings,  varying  from  eight  to  eighteen  in  number.  It  was  now  evident 
th&t  the  mural  shell  of  the  structure  was  hollow,  and  that  it  contained 
chambers,  to  which  these  holes  imparted  a  feeble  supply  of  light  and  air. 
Beneath  the  whole,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ground,  there  is  a  door 
that  leads  to  a  winding  flight  of  stone  steps,  of  the  width  of  S  feet,  which 
communicates  with  all  these  apartments ;  I  then  discovered  that  the 
shell  of  the  Burgh  was  composed  of  two  concentric  walls,  each  of  about  4^ 
to  5  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  a  space  of  nearly  a  similar  dimension  was 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  inner  apartments.  In  ascending  these 
steps,  which  wound  gradually  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  I  observed  that  they 
communicated  at  regular  intervals  with  many  chambers  or  galleries,  one 
above  another,  that  went  round  the  building.  These  were  severally  of 
such  a  height,  that  it  was  possible  to  walk  within  them  nearly  upr^bt. 
The  roof  of  the  lowest  chamber  was  the  floor  of  the  second,  and  after  this 
manner  seven  tiers  ware  raised.  On  reaching  the  highest  step  of  the 
flight  of  stairs,  there  appeared  no  reason  finr  supposing  that  any  roof  had 
ever  protected  the  summit  of  the  building,  so  that  the  Burgh  of  Mousa  must 
have  been  originally  nothing  more  than  a  circular  mural  shell,  open  to  the 
top.  The  height  of  the  inside  wall  was  35  feet,  being  7  feet  less  than  that 
of  the  outside ;  this  difference  was  partly  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
stones  and  earth,  which  had  filled  the  inner  court. 

The  mode  was  now  evident  iD  which  this  Burgh  had  been  intended  to 
give  security  to  the  persons  and  prc^rty  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Shetland  against  the  sudden  landing  of  predatory  adventurers.  The  tiers 
of  apartments  contained  within  the  thick  walls  would  aSbrd  a  shelter  to  wo> 
men  and  children  from  the  missile  weapons  of  assaulters,  besides  being  repo- 
sitaries  for  grain  and  oth^  kinds  of  property,  as  well-  as  for  the  stores 
whereby  a  long  siege  might  be  sustained.  The  low  narrow  door  within 
the  court,  which  achnits  of  no  entrance  but  in  a  creeping  posture,  might  be 
easily  secured  at  a  short  notice  by  large  blocks  of  stone.  It  has  been  re- 
marked of  the  rude  forts  similar  to  these  which  occur  on  the  shores  of  Scan- 
dinavia,  that  they  were  seldom  taken  by  an  enemy,  unless  by  surprise,  or  af- 
ter a  long  blockade :  that  frequently  terraces  and  artificial  banks  were  raised 
near  that  side  of  the  wall,  which  was  the  lowest,  and  that  the  besieged  were 
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then  annoyed  with  arrows,  stones,  boiling-water,  or  inelted  pitch,  being 
thiN)Wii  into  the  fort ;-— offensive  weapons  which  they  did  not  n^lect  to 
return  *.  The  history  cff  the  Bnrgh  of  Monsa  confirms  the  correctness 
of  this  obsc^rration ;  its  high  walls  bulging  out  from  their  foundation,  de- 
fied any  attempt  to  scale  them ;  for,  when  they  were  encompassed  by  one 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  he  had  no  hopes  of  inducing  the  fortress  to  sur* 
render,  but  by  cutting  off  all  supplies  of  food,  and  then  waiting  the  event 
of  a  long  siege.  Alt(^ether  the  building  was  well  adapted  for  resisting 
the  attacks  of  th^  ancient  piraticial  hordes  of  these  seas,  who,  from  the  short 
summers  of  Northern  latitudes,  and  from  the  incapability  of  their  vessels 
to  sustain  a  winter's  navigation,  durst  not  allow  themselves  to  be  detained 
on  the  coast  by  any  tedious  operations  of  assaidt. 

Before  quitting  the  Burgh  of  Mousa,  I  endeavoured  to  explore  i^me 
of  the  chambers  belonging  to  it,  but  owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  floors, 
the  attempt  was  too  hazardous.  A  lively  historian  has  remarked,  that  in 
Scandinavia,  such  recesses  wefe  often  devoted  in  days  of  yore  to  the  secu- 
rity of  yoimg  damsels  of  distinction,  who  were  never  safe  while  so  many 
bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and  down  in  quest  of  adventures.  It  is 
also  surmised,  that  galleriefs  like  these  which  ran  winding  around  the  walls, 
were,  from  the  direction  Which  they  took,  not  unfrequently  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Serpents  or  Dragons ;  and  hence  the  many  allegorical 
romaunts  that  were  coined  concerning  princesses  of  great  beauty  being 
guarded  by  such  monsters  f .  It  is  unlucky,  however,  for  the  historical 
interest  of  the  Dragon-fortress  of  Mousa,  that  within  the  dismal  serpentine 
windings  of  its  apartments,  was  confined  a  damsel  past  her  prime  of  life, 
and  as  well  entitled  to  be  ^  shrined  for  her  brittleness,"  as  any  of  the  frail 
ladies  worthie  of  antiquity.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  by  the  rights 
of  udal  succession,  there  were  joint  Earls  of  Orkney,  Dame  Marga- 
heta,  the  widowed-mother  of  one  of  them,  listened  to  the  lawless  impor- 


*  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  vo].  i.  p.  944. 

«  t  Mallet's  Northern  AntiquitieSy  vol.  i.  p.  245.  The  story  of  King  Reonbr  Lod^ 
bRoo's  Slaughter  of  a  Snake,  has  been  supposed  to  imply  that  "  he  had  Surmounted  the 
winding  and  misshapen  wall  of  the  fortress,  in  which  a  lovely  virgin  was  confined."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  properly  considers  this  explanation  as  forced.  See  his  Notes  on  Sir  Takssi 
TRISM,  p.  ^5^ 
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tunity  of  the  gay  B&uibfNins.  Ha&old,  her  gon,  became  impatient  of 
the  family  diBgrace,  and  baniahed  from  the  islands  his  mother's  paramom*, 
as  well  as  the  iU^timate  offipring  that  were  the  fruits  of  the  connec- 
tion. But,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  Dame  Margabeta's  beauties 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  more  honourable  suitor,  who  was  no  other  than  Ha-  « 
hold's  partner  in  the  Earldom  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Erlend  prof- 
ferred  love  to  the  Dame,  which  she  returned^  but  as  her  son,  from  some 
cause,  was  <;verse  to  the  nuptials,  the  parties  entered  into  a  tender  engage- 
ment without  his  consent,  and  afterwards  fled  from  his  frury  with  all  speed 
into  Mousa.  Then  must  Harold  needs  follow  them,  his  hostile  barks 
sailing  in  pursuit,  as  &st  as  if  all  the  winds  of  heaven  had  driven  them ; 
and  then,  anon,  fled  the  Dame  Maroareta  and  Erlend  into  the  fort, 
within  the  dark  recesses  of  which  they  nestled  like  two  pigeons  in  a  dove- 
cot. The  Burgh  was  beset  with  troops,  but  so  impr^nable  was  its  con- 
struction, that  the  assaulter  found  he  had  no  chance  of  reducing  it,  but  by 
cutting  off  all  supplies  of  food,  and  by  this  means  waiting  the  result  of  a 
tedious  siege.  And  now  turn  we  to  the  gentle  pair  in  the  fortress,  that 
we  may  speak  of  what  pain  they  must  there  endure,  what  cold,  what  hun- 
ger, and  what  thirst.  In  such  a  dog-hole, — **  a  conjurer's  circle  gives  con- 
tent above  it ; — a  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it." — ^But  Harold 
had  powerfrd  foes  in  other  places  wherewith  to  contend,  and  ,on  this  account, 
he  gave  heed  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  that  Erlend  should  be  retain- 
ed as  a  friend  and  not  as  an  enemy,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  despise  the 
new  family  alliance.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and,  then,  with  great  joy, 
returned  the  parties  to  their  several  pursuits,  well  satisfied  with  each  other. 
Such  is  the  story  chronicled  by  ToRFiEUS,  concerning  the  siege  of  Mo- 
seyaburgum  and  the  loves  of  Dame  Maroareta  and  Erlend,  her  last 

leman  *. 

On  quitting  the  Burgh  of  Mousa,  I  felt  no  little  regret  at  seeing  the 
ruinous  state  to  which  some  parts  of  it  were  reduced.  The  form  of  the 
low,  narrow  porch,  which  was  nearly  entire  when  Mr  Low  saw  it  about 
fifty  years  ago,  was  much  impaired.  Mr  Stevenson,  the  engineer  to 
the  Northern  Light-houses,  in  visiting  Mousa,  had  laudably  interceded 


*  See  ToRFiBUs's  Rerum  Oread.  Hist.^  p.  ISl. — For  a  Representation  of  the  Bui^h  of 
Mousa,  see  Plate  III.  Fig.  2.,  and  Plate  of  Antiquities  in  the  Appendix. 
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with  the  proprietor  for  the  preservation  of  the  structure.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  that  an  individual,  who  may  feel  little  interest  in  such 
buildings,  should  launch  out  into  any  expence,  with  the  view  of  gratifying 
occasional  visitors  to  the  islands.  It  is  from  some  public  fund  that  repairs 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  defrayed ;  and  certainly  the  integrity  of  the  Burgh 
of  Moiisa  deserves  to  be  in  Scotland  of  national  interest,  since  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  earliest  description  of  Teutonic  fortresses  does  not  per- 
haps exist  in  Europe.  I  am  inclined  to  date  the  erection  of  these  holds 
to  an  early  period,  long  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Harold  Habfagre. 
Ecc ABD,  indeed,  in  his  specimen  of  a  Teutonic  romance  of  the  8th  century, 
has  shewn  that  they  were  common  at  that  time ;  but  from  their  simplicity 
of  contrivance,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  their  date  might  have  been  some 
centuries  before,  and  that  some  of  them  in  Shetland  might  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  Saxons,  who  peopled  the  Orcades  and  were  defeated  by  Theo- 
Dosius.  The  name  which  the  Scots  gave  to  these  buildings  of  Fictish,  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  smallest  degree  of  notice.  The  appellation  of 
Fictish  Burghs,  or,  indeed,  the  notion  that  a  race  under  the  name  of  Ficts, 
inhabited  Orkney  or  Shetland  at  a  remote  period,  is  not  attributable  to 
Scandinavian  Historians,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
these  islands,  but  to  Scottish  writers.  The  Scots  appear,  for  several  cen- 
turies, to  have  given  the  name  of  Fictish  to  every  building,  respecting  the 
origin  of  which  the  tradition  was  lost :  hence^  a  &mous  Roman  Wall  in 
Scotland  was  named  Fictish.  But  as  another  burgh  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite shores,  though  rising  a  few  yards  only  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
I  deferred  extending  my  speculations  on  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  origin  of  these  structures  until  I  had  made  additional  observations. 


BURROLAND. 


On  sailing  across  a  narrow  channel  to  the  Mainland,  I  arrived  at  Burro- 
land»  or  the  Land  of  the  Burgh.  This  is  a  defence  that  seems  to  have 
been  originally  of  greater  extent  than  that  of  Mousa.  The  inside  diame- 
ter of  this  circular  fort  is  about  48  feet,  and  it  is  formed  of  concentric  walls, 
each  from  10  to  12  feet  in  width,  between  which  are  many  chambers. 
The  fort  is  situated  on  a  point  of  rock  near  the  sea,  the  land-side  of  which 
was  originally  defended  by  a  stone  rampart.    Fifty  years  ago,  Mr  Low  of 
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Orkney  detected,  in  &  situation  between  the  butgh  tad  tbe  extreme  point 
of  the  rock^  numbers  of  foundations  of  small  houses,  generally  14  feet  kn^, 
and  6  or  8  wide^  with  a  foot  or  two  of  the  wall  still  standing.  He  suppo- 
sed them  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  burgh  itself,  and  to  have  formed  a 
sort  of  huta,  to  which  the  inhabitants  might  fly  upon  any  occasion  of  com- 
mon  danger,  in  order  to  be  safe  under  the  the  shelter  of  the  burgh^  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  this  view  be  strictly  correct.  There  is  a  greater  pro- 
bability that  buildings  not  temporary  but  intended  for  constant  occupation 
were  erected  near  the  burgh,  and  that  originally  there  was  no  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  collected  in  any  place,  that  were  not  provided  with  a  fast- 
ness  of  this  kind.  The  name  of  Burgh  or  Beorg  at  first  implied  nothing 
more  than  what  is  explained  from  the  Saxon  dialect ; — t.  e.  a  place  of 
defence  *.  But  from  the  circumstance  that  a  beorg  or  fortress  was  an  usual 
appendage  to  towns,  is  transmitted  to  us  the  name  of  Burgh,  which,  in  more 
modem  Saxon,  stands  for  the  town  itself^f . 

The  design  of  the  burgh  at  length  became  evident.  The  imagination 
may  eanly  figure  to  itself,  on  the  site  of  Burroland  or  the  vicinity  of  Mousa, 
the  first  rudiments  of  a  fortified  city.  lustful  of  the  stately  coUonadfes, 
the  palaces,  or  the  lofty  fsmes  of  some  modem  city,  envircmed  with  regu- 
lar bastions,  curtains,  ditches  and  out-works,  we  may  fancy  a  few  low  huts» 
constracted  frcmi  rade  boulder  stones,  and  protected  by  roo&  of  turf,  dispo- 
sed in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  circular  mniral  sheU,  that  forms  the  deface 
of  this  aboriginal  garrison  town.  As  the  beacon  of  the  hill  streams  with 
fire,  and  an  alarm  is  given  that  an  enemy  is  off  the  coast,  the  inhabitants 
Ay  to  secure  within  the  fort  the  property  of  their  dwellings,  said  to  prepare 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  whilst  the  interior  of  the  walls  affords  an  asylum 
for  helpless  women  and  children. 


*  Bairgs,  a  Northern  word^  and  the  A.  S.  Beorg,  burg,  are  explained  mons,  acenriis^ 
munimentum.  Thus,  the  name  of  Burg  would  be  giveh  to  the  eife  of  any  rock  naturally 
defended,  or  to  any  circular  mound  or  embankment  of  earth  and  sUmes,  or  to  Burf  regular 
built  structure  like  the  ShetfUnd  Bu^gh. 

t  It  has  been  properly  remarked,  that  Burgh,  as  a  modem  Saxon  term,  signifies  dthef 
a  castle  or  market  town.— &e  Whittaker's  Hist.  cfManchetter. 
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SANDLODGE. 

A  short  walk  of  about  a  mile  leads  to  Sandlodge,  the  seat  of  John 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Sumburgh.  This  is  a  well  built  white  modem  mansion, 
situated  close  to  the  shore,  adjoining  to  which  is  a  pavement  strewed  over 
with  the  produce  of  some  veins  that  were  wrought  a  few  years  ago.  Hae- 
matites and  bog  iron-ore  have  made  the  road  as  black  as  Erebus,  and  cau- 
sed it  to  resemble  the  vicinity  of  a  smelting  Aimace.  The  mineralogist 
will  find  some  amusement  in  examining  the  ores  whidi  lie  in  heaps  near 
the  old  shafts ;  these  have  been  by  Mr  Bruce  judiciously  {Hreserved : — 
tliey  present  satisfactory  indications  of  the  contends  of  the  vein»  and  may 
afford  a  criterion  of  the  hopes  to  be  entertained  from  any  future  prosecution 
of  the  mining  operations  of  Sandlodge  *. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  a  party  of  Welsh  miners  wrought 
these  veins,  but  without  advantage ;  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1S03,  another  company  undertook  the  working  of  them,  who  spent  nine  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  undertaking,  but  were  still  unsuecessfttl.  Brown 
haematite  was  a  plentiful  production  of  the  vein,  but  copper-pyrites  consti- 
tuted the  object  of  search  :  at  the  surface  it  was  found  mudt  mixed  with 
haematite,  but  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mine  disseminated  in  sparry  kon-- 
8tone%  The  scarcity  of  the  ore,  when  feund  imbedded  in  this  matiix,^  and 
the  difficulty  of  waking  it,  were  stated  to  be  the  piindpal  reasons  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  The  copper-ore^  after  being  washed  and 
dressed,  was  sent  to  England,  where  the  best  sold  for  L.  70^  per  ton^  asd  in. 
the  eouir^e  of  two  years^  470  tons  of  coppa:-ore  were  exported  from  this 
mine  to  Swansea.  Dr.  Fleming  has  remarked^  that  the  captain  of  l^e 
mining  party  did  not  seem-  acquainted  eithm:  miii  the  composition  er  va^* 
lue  of  the  sparry  ironstmie  or  hasmatite ;  that  the  persons  who  were  appointed 
to^  conduct  the  work  were  igporant  of  the  art  of  working  mines,  and  o£  tlie 
nature  and  value  o£the  ores  they  met  with  ;  and  that  the  mine  aj^peared 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  an  enterprizing  company,  under  the  direction  of 
an  active  and  intelligent  manager.    The  same  gentleman  has  recommend- 

*  The  carbonates  of  copper  obtained  from  the  vein  were  uncommonly  fine ;  they  were 
in  the  form  of  capillary  fibres^  radiating  from  a  centre.  I  was  presented  with  a  specimen 
of  this  ove  by  Mil  Bruce,  ta  whose  polite  attention  to-  me  w&en  visiting,  this  place  I  an^ 
much  indebted- 
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ed»  that  the  ore,  instead  of  being  exported,  should  be  smelted  near  the 
mine*. 


CONINGSBURGH. 

From  Sandlodge,  I  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  an  open  inlet  of  the 
sea,  commanded  by  the  Cliff  Hills,  and,  after  passing  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  kirk,  came  into  the  parish  of  Coningsburgh.  The  name  given  to  this 
district  was  probably  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  Shetland  by  Ha&old 
Harfagre,  haying  had  an  allusion  to  some  Saxon  or  Scandinavian  lead- 
er, bearing  the  Teutonic  title  of  Cyning,  and  to  some  burgh,  as  of  Burro- 
land  or  Mousa,  calculated  to  afford,  from  its  contiguity,  a  ready  protection 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  term  Burgh  ex- 
pressed a  settlement  or  residence,  the  fortress  being  an  essential  part  of  it, 
the  appellation  of  Coningsburgh  would  imply  the  residence  of  the  chief. 

After  tracing  the  banks  of  the  small  voe  of  Aith,  and  losing  sight  of  the 
mansion  of  Sandlodge,  a  dreary  prospect  ensued, — ^misty  hills  on  the  left, 
and,  in  perspective,  heaths  without  a  shrub,  relieved  occasionally  by  groups 
of  cottages,  and  surrounded  with  winding  stone-dikes,  that  were  intend- 
ed to  protect  from  the  invasions  of  cattle,  a  few  patches  of  lean  and  hungry 
earth,  somewhat  greener  than  the  desart  waste  which  appeared  on  every 
side.  Nor  is  the  hardy  race  of  people  named  Coningsbuighers,  that  inha- 
bit this  district,  said  to  be  less  wild  than  the  rugged  soil  from  which  they 
derive  their  support  t.  In  their  form  we  see  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Norwegian  cast :  they  are  less  nimble  and  active  than  their  neighbours^ 
but  they  have  a  more  muscular  and  robust  form :  they  have  a  harsher  set  of 
features,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land»  or  of  Lothian :  they  have  also  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  that 
is  more  rough  and  guttural.  A  keen  antiquary  might  amuse  himself  with 
the  speculation,  that  this  people  are  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Saxons 


*  I  coDBider  the  information  respecting  these  mines^  during  the  period  in  which  they 
were  worked,  as  of  such  Importance^  that  I  am  induced  to  give  the  report  of  them  in  Note  9. 
of  the  present  Iter* 

t  '^  The  people  of  this  small  spot,"  said  Mr  Low  in  the  year  1778,  ^'are  a  stout  hardy 
race,  by  all  accounts  the  wildest  in  Shetland." 
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that  infested  the  Orcadian  seas  so  early  as  the  fourth  oentnry  in  the  days 
of  Theodosius  ;  that  they  are  derived  from  the  original  race  of  warriors, 
to  whom  the  erection  of  the  burghs  were  in  some  part  attributable,  and  that 
their  district,  in  the  name  which  it  bears  of  Coningsburgh,  may  find  a  si- 
milar appellation  in  a  town  of  the  north  of  England  contiguous  to  a  Saxon 
burgh  or  fortress.  But  the  Coningsburgher  was,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
distinguished  by  another  peculiarity ; — whatever  social  virtues  he  might 
evince  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  district,  he  was  to  the  natives  of  other 
parts  of  Shetland  surly  and  inhospitable.  The  traveller  who,  in  the  close 
of  evening,  might  be  compelled  to  supplicate  for  a  night's  lodging,  met 
with  a  chilling  reception,  and  was  awakened  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  by  a 
harsh-sounding  warning  to  depart,  expressed  in-  the  ancient  Shetland  lan- 
guage in  a  sort  of  formula : — ^This  was,  MyrMn  i  livra ;  lurein  %  liun^ 
ga ;  timin  i  guestin  i  geungna.  It  is  dark  in  the  chimney,  but  it  is 
light  along  the  heath;  it  is  now  time  for  the  stranger  to  be  gone.  *^  It 
thus  became  a  custom,''  said  Mr  Low  of  Orkney,  who  has  recorded  this 
expression,  *^  when  any  one  wanted  to  dismiss  a  stranger  from  his  house 
if  he  staid  too  long,  to  recite  in  Norse  the  Coningsburghej's  phrase." 
The  natives  of  this  district  are  still  proverbially  quarrelsome  with  the  inha- 
bitonts  of  other  phices ;  for,  as  I  was  informed  at  Lerwick,  there  is  not  a 
fracas  that  occurs  in  the  town,  in  which  a  Coningsburgher  is  not  prejudged 
to  be  a  party.  If  the  archaeologist,  therefore,  can  persuade  himself  that 
there  is  sufficient  of  the  blunt,  honest,  quarrelsome  disposition  in  this  people 
to  identify  them  with  the  early  Saxons,  he  has  only  to  go  a  step  fsirther, 
and  to  make  the  feud  between  the  Saxon  Coningsburghers  and  the  Norwe- 
gian inhabitants  of  Shetland,  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try of  Harold  Habfagbe.  ^^  Art  thou  willing  to  sell  thy  coat,"  said 
Stybkab  Stallabius,  a  Norw^ian,  in  the  lltb  century,  '^  to  an  An- 
glo-Saxon churl  ?"  *^  Not  to  thee,"  said  the  other,  **  for  thou  art  perhaps 
a  Norw^^n."  ^^  And  if  I  were  a  Norwegian,"  ssked  Stybkab,  ^*  what 
wouldst  thou  do  to  me  ?"  ^*  I  would  be  disposed  to  kill  thee,"  replied  the 
boor  *.  It  is,  after  all,  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  Coningsburghers  should 
have  been  traditionally  r^;arded  as  a  distinct  race  of  people,  since  they  are 

LI 


*  See  this  anecdote  fimn  Sturlsson^  in  a  paper  by  Dr  Jamibson^  in  the  Transactions 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  279* 
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said  to  have  formerly  had  many  peculiarities  among  •  them,  by  whicdi  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. .  Far  be  it,  however, 
from  me  to  speak  of  the  hospitality  of  this  people  at  the  present  day,  but 
with  the  greatest  respect.  On  arriving  at  Fladibister,  where  a  quantity  of 
limestone  is  burnt  for  the  use  of  the  Town  of  Lerwidi:,  an  offer  of  accom- 
modation for  the  evening  met  me  in  the  way ;  and  from  the  honest,  blunt 
natives  of  the  place  I  rec^ved  a  true  Saxon  Woes  haeU 


FLADIBISTER  TO  SCALLOWAY. 

From  Fladibister  to  Quarf,  the  road  leads  for  several  miles  over  high 
banks  much  indented  by  the  sea ;  these  are  formed  of  conglomerate  rocks 
and  sandstone,  frt>m  beneath  which  occasionally  appeared  the  outgoings  of 
primitive  strata.  The  prospect  was  now,  if  possible,  more  dreary  than  ever. 
The  range  of  the  Cliff  Hills  still  continued  to  the  left,  and  below  were 
rocks  with  a  more  uneven  surface,  which  shewed  themselves  in  naked 
patches  that  rose  from  damp  moors  and  swamps.  Such  are  the  too  fre- 
quent constituents  of  Shetland  scenery, — ^materials  of  description  well 
adapted  to  the  stanzas  of  some  Northern  Pastoral,  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently mixed  up  with  the  sighs  of  a  Shetland  Damon  : 

^^  O^er  desert  plains  and  rushy  meers 

"  And  withered  heaths  I  rove ; 
"  Where  tree,  nor  spire,  nor  cot  appears, 

"  I  pass  to  meet  my  love.''         * 

After  a  dreary  walk  of  a  few  miles,  I  arrived  at  Quarf,  at  which  place, 
avoiding  the  road  to  Lerwick,  I  followed  the  course  of  a  de^  valley,  that 
divided  the  ridge  of  the  Cliff  Hills  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  as  to  ex* 
tend  from  sea  to  sea.  This  defile  is  little  more  than  a  mile  across,  and  it 
is  rendered  convenient  for  the  transportation  of  goods  by  land,  from  one  side 
of  the  coast  to  the  oth^.  Arriving  at  Western  Quarf,  there  is  a  view 
of  Cliff  Sound,  which  is  a  channel  of  very  uniform  length  that  washes  the 
base  of  the  steep  westerly  side  of  the  Cliff  Hills,  and  is  confined  on  the 
other  side  by  the  nearly  parallel  coasts  of  House  and  Trondra  Islands.  It 
runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  strata  in  as  straight  a  line  as  a  canal ;  and 
if  the  banks  on  each  side  were  but  clothed  with  wood,  n<ithSng  oould  well 
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exceed  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Taking,  therefore,  a  boat,  and  eailmg 
along  the  gound,  tiiere  being  few  objects  to  enliven  the  view  in  this  leafless 
desert,  I  passed  the  Ishind  of  Trondra,  and  approached  the  stately  tur- 
rated  walls  of  Scalloway  Castle. 

SCALLOWAY. 

The  first  view  of  this  town  in  sailing  to  it  from  the  south,  is  exceeding^ 
ly  picturesque.  We  come  in  sight  of  a  fine  semicircular  harbour,  around  the 
sweeping  shores  of  whidi  numerous  cottages,  of  a  better  description  than 
common,  are  grouped.  A  handsome  modem  white  house,  and  extensive  gar^ 
den  walls,  enliven  the  head  of  the  bay.  Towering  above  the  whole  ia  the 
castellated  mansion  of  Scalloway,  built  in  the  year  1600.  It  is  a  square 
formal  structure,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  shell,  composed  of  freestone 
brought  from  Orkney,  and  of  the  fashion  of  many  houses  of  a  similar  date 
in  Scotland ;  it  is  three  storeys  high,  the  windows  being  of  a  very  ample 
size ;  on  the  summit  of  each  angle  of  the  building  is  a  small  handsome 
round  turret.  Entering  the  mansion  by  an*  insignificant  door-way,  over 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  Latin  inscription,  we  pass  by  an  excdlent  kit- 
chen and  vaulted  cellars,  whilst  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  above  to  a 
spacious  hall ;  the  other  chambers,  however,  are  not  large. 

Patrick,  Earl  of  Otkney,  was  the  founder  of  this  building.  He  sue- 
eeeded  to  his  father,  Earl  Robert,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estates  of  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  about  the  year  1595,  but  he  only  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Church-lands  in  the  year  1600.  Spottiswoode  gives  this  account  of  his 
character :  *^  This  Nobl^eman  having  imdone  his  estate  by  riot  and  prodi- 
gality did  seek  by  unlawfrd  shifts,  to  repair  the  same,  making  acts  in  his 
court,  and  exacting  penalties  for  the  breach  thereoi^  as,  if  any  man  was  tried 
to  have  concealed  any  tiling  tiiat  might  inferre  a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  bring 
profit  to  the  Earl,  his  lands  and  goods  were  declared  confiscated ;  or,  if  any 
person  did  sue  for  justice  before  any  other  Judge  tiian  his  deputies,  his 
goods  were  escheated,  or  if  they  went  forth  of  the  ide  without  his  license, 
ot  his  deputie's,  upon  whatsoever  occasion,  they  should  forfeit  their  move^ 
ables :  and,  which  cf  all  his  acts  was  held  most  inhumane,  he  had  ordaineiSt 
tlwt  if  any  man  was  tried  to  supply  or  give  relief  to  ships,  or  any  vessels 
distressed  by  tempest,  the  same  should  be  punished  in  his  person^  and  fined 
at  the  Earl  his  pleasure  ^*" 

L12 


*  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scodandi 
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About  the  year  1600,  Earl  Patrick  amuncnced  the  ereetion  of  Scal- 
loway castle ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  flagrant  exer- 
dse  of  oppression  than  that  which  occurred  during  the  execution  of  this 
structure.  A  tax  was  laid  upon  each  parish  in  the  country,  obliging  the 
Shetlanders  to  find  as  many  men  as  were  requisite  for  the  building,  as  well 
as  provisions  for  the  workmen.  The  penalty  for  not  fulfilling  this  requisi- 
tion was  forfeiture  of  property.  The  building  was  soon  perfected ;  its  tur- 
reted  waUs  rising  from  the  naked  shores  of  Hialtland  with  all  the  feudal 
haughtiness  of  a  r^ular  baronial  mansion, — ^appearing  to  mock  the  humble 
habitations  of  the  ancient  udaUers.  It  was  then  that  Mr  Pitcairn,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Northmavine  in  Shetland,  said  to  be  a  pious  and 
godly  man,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lord  of  the  new  mansion.  Af- 
ter the  usual  greetings,  the  Earl  desired  the  minister  to  compose  for  him  a 
verse,  which  might  be  put  upon  the  frontispiece  of  his  house.  This  was 
an  occasion  of  which  the  minister  availed  himself  to  lay  before  the  founder 
of  the  new  castle  of  Scalloway  the  sinfrd  enormity  of  that  overbearing  op- 
pression which  had  enforced  its  structure.  The  Earl's  wrath  was  kindled, 
and  in  his  rage  he  threatened  the  devout  pastor  with  imprisonment ;  but 
afterwards  coming  to  some  composure  of  spirit,  Mr  Pitcairn  said  to 
him,  ^^  Well,  if  you  will  have  a  verse,  I  shall  give  you  one  from  express 
words  of  Holy  Scripture, — ^you  will  find  that  '  the  wise  man  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not.  But  the  foolish 
man  built  his  house  upon  the  sand ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it'  What  think  you,  then,  of  this  inscription :  2%at 
house  which  is  built  upon  a  rock  shall  stand, — but  huUt  upon  the  sand 
it  will  fall  /"  Strange  to  add.  Earl  Patrick  heard  with  apparent  compo- 
sure the  pious  man's  insinuation  of  the  sort  of  foundation  upon  which  his 
habitation  was  erected ;  but  pretending  not  to  receive  the  motto  in  its  mo- 
ral sense,  he  applied  it  to  his  building  in  such  literal  terms,  as  might  e^^ress 
his  disregard  of  the  prophetic  words  of  Scripture ; — ^for,  with  that  happy  ef- 
frontery which  habituated  guilt  with  ease  assumes,  he  honoured  the  inscrip- 
tion vrith  his  approval,  as  denoting  the  reason  why  he  had  abandoned  the 
house  which  he  had  possessed  upon  the  sandy  shores  of  Sumbuigh :  **  !My 
father's  house  was  built  upon  the  sand ;  its  foundations  are  already  giving 
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way,  and  it  will  fidl ;  but  Scalloway  castle  is  constructed  upon  a  rock,  and 
will  stand."  Mr  Pitcai&k  was  now  required  to  convert  the  inscription^ 
which  in  the  spirit  of  zealous  reproof  he  had  proposed,  into  a  suitable  La- 
tin distich,  and  this  was  immediately  labelled  on  the  lintel-stone  of  the 
gate: 

PATRICIUS  STEUARDUS,  Orcadis  et  Zetlandue 

COMES,  I.  V.  R.  S. 

Cujus  fundamen  saxum  est,  Dom.  ilia  manebit, 
Labilis  e  contra,  si  Bit  arena  pent 

A.  D.  1600. 

Many  of  these  letters  can  be  traced  over  the  door  of  Scalloway  castle  at 
the  present  day  *. 

Although  the  imprisonment  of  Earl  Patrick,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
his  estate,  seem  to  have  followed  a  representation  to  the  King  of  his  abuses, 
yet  the  disgracefiil  termination  of  his  career  is  suspected  to  have  resulted 
from  the  plots  laid  to  ensnare  him  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  An  ancestor 
of  this  Nobleman  had,  in  the  year  15299  invaded  Orkney,  with  the  illegal 
design  of  interposing  himself  between  the  King  and  the  udallers,  as  the 
superior  of  the  lands  of  the  country,  in  which  attempt  he  was  secretly 
countenanced  by  the  Crown ;  but  being  defeated  and  slain,  an  implacable 
enmity  to  Orkney,  and  to  all  who  might  sway  that  province,  was  perpetua- 
ted among  the  Sinclaibs  for  several  generations.  On  this  account,  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  lost  no  opportunity  to  offer  Earl  Patrick  every  indig- 
nity which,  among  those  who  profess  the  principles  of  chivalry,  could  not 
pass  unresented,  but  at  the  penalty  of  dishonour.  Some  of  the  Earl  of 
Orkney's  servants,  whilst  navigating  the  Pentland  Frith,  had  been  obliged 
to  land  in  Caithness,  on  account  of  contrary  winds  and  stormy  weather. 
The  Earl  of  Caithness,  with  insincere  professions  of  hospitality,  invited 
them  all  within  his  walls ; — he  treated  them  with  the  best  cheer  in  his 


*  This  inscription  is  copied  from  Mr  Gifford's  Zetland.  The  story  of  Earl  Patrick's 
interview  wilb  Mr  Pitcairn  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Zetland.  With  the  reason  assign- 
ed by  Earl  Patrick  for  placing  Mr  Pitcairn's  motto  on  his  walla.  Brand  was  not  ao> 
quaintad. 
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house ;— encouraged  their  carousals  until  they  had  drunk  themaelteB  into  a 
state  of  intoxication ;  he  then  ordered  that  one  side  of  their  heatds,  and 
one  side  of  their  heads  should  he  shaved,  and  as  soon  as  they  shewed  signs 
of  returning  sohriety,  he  forced  them  to  again  commit  themselves  to  the 
storm  which  was  unsubsided.  *^  This  was  a  cryme,"  said  the  genealogist 
of  the  Sutherland  Family,  *'  the  lyk  whereof  I  never  heard  or  read  of 
before;  onely  one  example  I  doe  remember:  the  servants  of  David, 
King  of  Israel,  were  so  intreated  by  Hannum,  Eang  of  the  Children 
of  Ammon.  The  Earle  of  Catteynes  thus  farr  exceided  Hannuh, 
that  the  Earle^  not  satisfied  with  what  himself  had  done,  he  forced 
the  Earle  of  Orknay  his  servants  to  take  the  sea  in  such  a  tempest,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  extremitie  of  the  rageing  waves ;  whereas  Hannum 
suffered  King  David  his  servants  to  depart  home  quietlie  after  he  had 
abused  them.''  These  poor  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  storms  of  the 
Pentland  Frith,  which,  in  the  best  of  weathers,  is  rarely  calm,  tdth  great 
difficulty.  When  the  Earl  of  Orkney  came  to  hear  of  this  indignity  com- 
mitted against  the  servants  of  his  house,  he  complained  of  it  to  the  King ; 
— the  King  referred  the  transaction  to  his  council ; — ^the  council  shewed  an 
undisguised  reluctance  to  the  discussion-  of  an  affair  which  they  might 
think  required  among  men  of  honour  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  sword ; 
and  thus,  when  the  two  Earls  came  to  Edinburgh,  ready  td  inform  against 
each  other,  mutual  friends  intervened,  so  that  the  result  of  the  mediation 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  recriminators  *^  agreed  all  their  private  quar* 
rels,  lest  they  should  reveal  too  much  of  cither's  doings." 

About  this  time  the  distresses  of  the  udallers  became  so  insupportable, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  strict  guard  which  was  placed  over  all  ferries,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  complaints  of  tyranny  and  oppression  reaching  the 
royal  ear,  a  few  Shetlanders  made  their  escape,  attired  in  the  usual  skin« 
coat  garbs  of  the  country,  and  in  this  dress  found  their  way  to  the  Cowrt 
of  James,  and  submitted  to  him,  with  true  native  eloquence,  the  oppressed 
condition  of  their  country.  Their  complaints  met  with  attention ;  and 
soon  afterwards  a  representation  fix>m  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ork^' 
ney  and  Shetland  was  forwarded,  through  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  to 
the  Monarch.  King  James  directed  a  formal  investigation,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  Earl  was  committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh^ 
where  he  lay  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  to  Dumbarton^  where  he  waa 
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impruoned  for  three  years  bnger.    It  was  thm  that  he  heard  of  his  castles 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland  heing  surrendei^  to  the  Sheriff,  and  that  he  was 
refidy  to  commit  any  act  of  desperation  for  thsix  recovery.     In  this  mood, 
it  appears  that  he  resigned  himself  to  the  councils  of  a  treacherous  ser- 
vant attending  upon  his  person,  of  the  name  of  Hacbo,  who,  there  is  rea^ 
son  to  suspect,  was  hribed  hy  the  Earl  of  Caithness  to  lay  a  snare  &r  his 
master,  hy  which  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  some  act  of  treason  that 
would  lead  him  to  the  scaffold ;  for  so  deadly  at  that  period  was  the  enmi- 
ty of  the  SiNCLAiES  to  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  that  it  was  only  to  be  satis- 
fied by  their  blood.    Earl  Patrick,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  servant,  di- 
rected his  secretary  to  write  a  letter  to  his  natural  son  Robert,  urging 
him  to  raise  a  party  in  his  behalf,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  castles. 
The  youth,  from  an  excess  of  filial  duty,  complied  with  the  request,  and, 
accompanied  with  the  insidious  Hacro,  contrived  to  secure  in  his  interest 
a  few  dissolute  fellows,  by  whose  means  he  surprised  the  Castle  of  Birsay, 
and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  thirty  persons.    The  surrender  of  Kirkwall 
followed.    When  news  of  this  transaction  came  to  Edinburgh,  the  Earl  of 
Caitim^ss,  who  was  then  in  that  City,  laboured  much  to  obtain  the  com-^ 
mand  of  the  party  proposed  to  quell  it :  assigning,  among  other  reasons  for 
volunteering  the  service,  **  that  he  might  thereby  be  equal  with  such  in- 
juries as  the  Earl  bad  done  unto  him  before,  and  to  revenge  old  quarrels 
uppn  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney,  for  killing  his  great-grandfather."    This 
Nobleman  was  entrusted  with  a  few  soldiers  and  some  pieces  of  ordnance ; 
and  setting  sail  from  Leith,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  he 
landed  at  Earkwall,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  mtteh  laiger 
force  of  his  own  pen  from  Caithness.    Robert  Stuart  was  now  desert- 
ed by  all  his  followers  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  men,  and  his  attendant 
Hac9o,  the  same  faithless  wretch,  who,  after  having  instigated  the  Earl 
of  Orkney  to  treason,  was  now  urging  the  son  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
But  the  gallant  youth  resisted  this  importunity,  and  was  determined  to 
outbrave  the  large  force  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness  drawn  out  against  him  in 
battle  array.    First,  the  steeple  and  church  of  Kirkwall  were  besieged, 
which  Robert  8tuart  had  fortified :  these  he  abandoned,  in  order  to 
conoentrate  the  whole  of  his  small  force  within  the  castle.    This  fortress 
was  pow  manfully  assaulted ;  many  hundred  shot  were  levdQed  at  it  in 
vain ;  but  so  well  directed  was  the  fire  of  the  Orkney  LeoKidas,  that 
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numbers  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness's  men  afe  reported  to  hare  Alien ;  one 
soldier  was  shot  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  health  in  mockery  of  the  besieged. 
But»  unfortunately  for  Robebt  Stuart^  Hacro,  the  Judas  of  the  party, 
was  secretly  encouraging  his  comrades,  by  the  hopes  of  reward  and  pardon 
from  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  to  betray  their  master  into  the  power  of  his  foes. 
The  youth  heard  of  the  meditated  treason ;  and,  sooner  than  be  delivered 
bound  by  the  hands  of  the  wretch  Hacro«  he  made  a  volimtary  surrender  of 
his  person  to  the  enemy.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  Edinbuigh,  in  order  to 
be  confronted  \nth  his  father,  who  was  suspected  to  be  accessory  to  the  plot. 
Afterwards  both  Earl  Patrick  and  his  son  were  brought  to  trial,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  Hacro  and  the  Earl's  secretary,  they  were  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  Robert  Stuart  was  then  conducted  to  the  Market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  and  there  executed.  The  similar  punishment  which  was 
intended  for  the  father,  was  deferred  a  little  time  longer,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  clergy,  who  had  reported  him  as  taking  the  sentence  with 
great  impatience,  and  as  refusing  aU  their  proffered  exhortations.  At  the 
expiration,  therefore,  of  a  month,  when  it  was  supposed  that  his  mind  would 
be  better  resigned  to  death,  he  was  brought  to  the  scafibld,  guarded  by  the 
Magistrates  of  E^dinburgh,  and,  in  the  sight  of  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people,  beheaded  *. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Earl  Patrick  Stuart,  and  with  him  termina- 
ted the  sway  of  the  Scottish  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Lords  of  Zetiiand.  The 
misrule  of  this  spurious  brood  from  the  royal  stock  of  the  Stuarts,  re- 
mains traditionally  current  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  mentioned  with  no 
other  sentiment  than  that  of  horror.  What  Orkney  and  Shetland  were 
during  the  tjrranny  of  the  Stuarts,  cannot  be  better  depicted  than  in  the 
great  poet's  description  of  a  similar  lot,  which  had  once  befiillen  the  coun- 
try from  which  these  oppressors,  armed  with  illegal  authority,  had  issued. 

"  Alas,  poor  country ; 

«<  Ahnost  afraid  to  know  itself !  It  cannot 


*  Robert  Stuart  was  executed  on  the  Ist  January  l6l5,  and  Earl  Patrick  Stdart 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  the  6th  of  Febiuaiy  following.  The  naimtive  eoneeming 
this  last  Earl  of  Orkney  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland, 
p.  299.  to  801,  and  from  Spottiswoodb's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  520.  &  521. 
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'<  Be  cdTd  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  vhere  nothing 
^  But  who  knows  nothing  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
<<  Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  air, 
*^  Are  made  not  mark'*d ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
^<  A  modem  ecstacy :  the  dead  man'^s  knell 

Is  there  scarce  ask^d,  for  whom ;  and  good  men'^s  lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

D3ring,  or  ere  they  acken  ♦.'* 


Since  the  death  of  Earl  Fateick,  no  regular  inhabitant  has  ever  dwelt 

•  

within  the  walls  of  Scalloway  Castle.  The  house  was  allowed  to  fall  gra- 
dually into  decay ;  and  thus  the  prophetical  denunciation  over  the  gate, 
indicative  of  the  fate  of  that  building  which  could  not  boast  the  solid  ba- 
sis of  justice,  was  strictly  fulfilled.  For  no  longer  a  period  than  five  or  six 
years  did  these  chambers  resound  with  the  licentious  merriment  of  this 
worst  of  oppressors ;  and  now  no  revelry  is  heard  within  the  castle  but 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  discordant  screams  of  the  foul  birds  of  rapine, 
that  build  their  nests  upon  its  mouldering  walls. 

The  night  coming  on,  I  looked  out  for  the  small  public  house  of  the 
village,  which  having  entered,  I  found  my  way  up  stairs  with  difficulty, 
through  a  passage  darkened  with  fumea  outbreathing  from  the  kitchen. 
Here  was  a  modest  quadrangle, — a  bed  in  the  comer  of  it, — a  chearful  peat 
fire,— <ind  a  delightful  view  of  the  bay  from  the  window : — ^the  bill  of  fare 
consbted  of  sillocks  newly  caught,  of  a  hamrasher,  tea  and  e^^ ;  whilst 
the  attention  of  the  fitmily  to  their  guests  could  not  be  exceeded.  Such  is 
the  cheer  which  the  weary  traveller  may  expect  from  the  comfortable  hostel 
of  Scalloway : 

«      ■  It  is  none 

*^  Of  those  wild,  scattered  heaps  call'^d  Inns,  where  scarce 

^^  The  host  is  heard,  tho^  he  wind  his  horn  €  his  people. 

*^  Here  is  a  competent  pile,  wherein  the  man, 

^^  Wife,  servants,  all  do  Uve  within  the  whistle  fJ* 

Before  leaving  this  vicinity,  I  was  fiivoured  by  Mr  Scott,  the  laird  of 
the  place,  from  whom  I  received  many  civilities,  with  a  sight  that  was  in 

M  m 


*  Macbkth,  Act  4.  Scene  3, 

t  Beaumont  and  FLKTCMRfl'  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
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this  country  a  rarity ;  opening  the  door  of  a  high  garden-wall,  a  plantation 
of  trees  burst  upon  my  view. — ^I  had  not  seen  a  twig  before  in  Shetland. 
But  so  cutting  are  the  winds  of  this  climate,  that  not  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Hyperborean  Grove  of  Scalloway  could  rise  higher  than  the  shelter  of 
the  garden-wall ;  one  tree,  eighty  years  old,  and  five  feet  in  circumference, 
was  a  sycamore ;  another,  of  healthy  growth,  was  fourteen  years  old ;  there 
was  also  an  elm  well  proteeted|  that  was  20  feet  high ;  but  planes  afforded 
the  best  promise. 


TJUGVfJiLL. 

North  fiom  Scalloway,  I  entered  the  Valley  of  Tingwall,  flanked  on 
the  east  by  the  Cliff  Hills,  and  by  aless  steep  parallel  ridge  on  the  west 
The  first  object  that  encounters  the  traveller's  notice  is  a  tall  unhewn  mo- 
numental stone,  regarding  which  there  are  several  uncertain  traditions.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  a  Danish  General  who 
was  slain  in  thb  place,  whilst  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  Norw^^ian  colo- 
nists of  Shetland  to  some  sort  of  obedience ;  others  have  connected  this 
stone  of  memorial  with  the  story  of  a  son  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney, 
who  having  incurred  his  fiither's  displeasure,  had  fled  to  a  strong-hold  in 
the  hdm  of  a  contiguous  loch  named  Strom.  The  Earl  sent  four  cr  five 
men  to  Shetland,  charging  them  to  bring  baek  the  fiigitive  to  Orkney, 
dead  or  alive ;  the  party  met  with  him  in  the  Vale  of  Tingwall,  Ibught 
with  him,  slew  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  laid  it  before  the  feet  of  his  &- 
ther,  who,  upon  recovering  firom  his  wrath,  was  so  little  gratified  with  the 
implidt  obedience  which  had  been  paid  to  his  unnatural  command,  that  he 
ordered  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed  to  instant  execution,  and  after- 
wards erected  a  stone  upon  the  ^spot  where  the  slaughter  had  hem.  commit- 
ted* 

In  the  Vale  of  Tingwall  there  is  a  bed  of  limestone  of  considerable 
width,  which  has  communicated  to  the  soil  above  it  a  remarkable  d^ree 
of  ridmess ;  and  in  this  parish  an  improved  state  of  agriculture  has  been 
introduced,  chi^y  through  the  extortions  <^  the  intelligent  minister  of 
the  parish.    I  now  approached  the  bank  of  a  pellucid  loch,  which  wa- 


*  Brand's  Zetland^  p.  128. 
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tered  the  vaUey,  and  soon  arriyed  at  the  northerly  eaLtremity  of  it,  where 
was  the  chnrdi  of  Tingwall,  a  pkm  modem  bnildmg.  Close  to  it  were 
the  remains  of  an  old  kirk,  which  was  once  ornamented  with  a  steeple ; 
hut  little  more  than  the  foundation  stones  now  remain.  In  the  church-yard  I 
observed  several  ancient  monuments  covered  with  lidiens  and  moss.  One 
inscription  was  very  legible ;  it  was  to  the  memory  <^  a  Foude  of  Tingwall, 
who  lived  at  the  period  when  the  udallers  wore  most  oppressed ;  but  the 
stone  records  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  *  An  honest  Man ;"  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal  for  a  Shetland  judge,  who  lived  in  a  period  unparal^ 
Ided  for  misrule  and  oppression  *.  The  court  where  tiie  Chief  Magistrate 
of  Shetland  issued  out  his  decrees,  was  in  a  small  holm  at  the  head  of  the 
adjoining  loch,  ftam  which  there  was  a  communication  to  the  shoie  by 
means  of  large  stepping-stones.  But  this  site  of  the  ancient  law-ting  of 
Shetland  will  be  contemplated  with  more  interest,  when  associated  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  country,  before  this  open  law-court 
was  removed  to  some  covered  hall  at  Scalloway. 


ANCIENT  STATE  OF  THE  JURISDICTION   OF   SHETLAND,   DURING    THE 
SUBSISTENCE  OF  THE  LAW-COURT  OF  THINGVALLA  OT  TINGWALL. 

When,  in  the  9th  century,  colonists  from  Norway  peopled  Iceland,  their 
first  object  was  to  erect  at  the  place  where  they  landed  a  temple  to  the  God 
Thor,  which  served  alike  for  rdigipus  and  juridical  purposes ;  but  at  ft 
later  period,  when  Christianity  had  forbidden  the  reverence  that  had  been 
paid  to  the  deified  heroes  of  the  Edda,  legislative  convocations  were  hdd  at  a 
place  called  Thingvalla,  on  the  shores  of  a  salt-water  lake.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable^  that  the  same  sequence  ci  events  took  place  at  Shetland^ 
Harold  landed  at  a  bay  now  named  Haroldswick^  situated  at  the  Island 
0^  Unst;  and  on  the  adjoining  promontary  appears  a  Scandinavian  temple 
which  the  early  colonists  erected,  that  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
named  the  House  or  Seat  of  Justice ;  but  at  a  litter  period^  the  Provincial 
Assembly  .of  Shetland  held  their  meeting  in  a  valley  on  the  small  holm 
adjoining  the  shore  of  a  fresh  water  lake,, which  site,  like  the  Icelandic nlaee 
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•  Tlie  inscrtption  mra  ^— **  Here  Set  an  honest  man,  Thomas  Bovkb^  sometime  Poudc 
of  TiDgwall." 
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of  convocation,  had  the  appdlation  given  to  it  of  Thingvalla,  now  coirapt- 
ed  into  the  name  of  Tingwall. 

It  is  a  character  of  the  Scandinavians  who,  in  the  9th  century,  colo- 
nized Icehmd,  Feroe,  and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west  of  Scothind, 
that  they  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  a  country,  than  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  elect  Magistrates,  and  to  give  didr  government  a  regu- 
lar form ;  the  whole  appearing,  as  Monsieur  Mallet  has  emphatically 
remarked,  to  settle  as  without  any  effinrt.  After  Habold  Harfager 
had  visited  Shetland,  and  subdued  the  pirates  that  had  infested  the  shores 
of  Scandinavia,  colonizing  the  country  at  the  same  time  with  subjects  at- 
tached to  his  own  cause,  he  extended  his  sway  t>ver  the  three  provinces  of 
Orkney,  Gdthness  and  the  Haebuds.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  tibat  to 
each  of  these  four  provinces  a  separate  juridical  establishment  was  allotted, 
and  that  the  whole  of  these  conquered  tracts  were,  like  Iceland  divided 
into  four  quarters  or  Fiordungar  *«  Shetland  was  named  for  many  centu- 
ries a  Foudrie,  this  being  a  word  that  was  probably  the  corruption  of 
some  term  like  that  which  the  Scandinavians  of  Iceland  used  to  denote 
one  of  their  four  prefectures.  It  was  also  not  unusual  among  the  Scandi- 
navians to  divide  a  Prefecture  into  five  Bailywicks  f .  Accordingly^  the 
same  number  of  districts  for  the  controul  of  an  inferior  foude  or  bailiff 
was  formed  in  Shetland ;  and  whilst  the  court  of  Tingwall  was  devoted  to  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Foude  or  Lagman,  five  other  tings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  were  intended  for  the  decision  of  district  causes. 
But  in  the  comrse  of  time,  when  Shetland  became  subject  to  Scotland,  a 
Magistrate  was  appointed  to  each  parudi ;  so  that,  instead  of  five  districts 
of  jurisdiction,  there  were  in  later  years  ten. 

The  municipal  laws  that  were  directed  to  the  good  order  of  each  district, 
were  framed  at  a  general  convocation  of  the  householders  of  the  country, 
that  was  held  in  the  law-ting ;  and  this  practice  of  l^slating  in  the  law- 
tings  of  Orkney  and  Shetiand,  subsisted  so  late  as  the  year  1670.  Be- 
sides this  general  assembly,  each  small  district  of  inhabitants  formed  itself 
into  a  legislative  community,  and  as  no  other  kind  of  punishment  was  in- 
flicted for  minor  offences  except  fines,  it  was  probably  from  this  source, 
aided  by  taxation,  that  distress  was  removed,  wh^  arising  from  causes  that 


*  Von  TaoUi's  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  ?!• 

t  MaIiLSt's  Northern  Antiquities,  voL  i.  p.  174. 
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were  inevitable.  Thus,  in  Scandinavia,  when  any  man's  house  was  burnt 
down,  or  when  a  stock  of  cattle  was  lost  by  contagion,  the  bailiff  taxed 
each  dtiaen  according  to  his  substance ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  such  resources  of  indemnification,  no  man  was  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
municipal  assemblies  of  the  country,  who  had  failed  in  honour  upon  any 
occasion,  or  was  too  poor  *.  In  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  all 
the  ancient  law-books  of  Shetland  were  destroyed,  and  a  newer  municipal 
code,  under  the  name  of  the  Country  Acts  of  Shetland,  was  passed  at  the 
general  L^isUtive  Meetings  of  the  Law-ting,  which  was  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  good  and  orderly  neighbourhood  (as  it  was  called,)  in  each 
district ;  by  these  laws,  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  dissolute,  lands 
were  preserved  from  trespasses,  the  equity  of  commercial  dealings  was  pro- 
tected, and  means  were  provided  for  searching  out  or  securing  offenders, 
whose  crimes  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  the  country. 
When  the  householders  of  a  district  were  assembled,  they  were  em- 
powered to  select  ten  or  twelve  respectable  individuals  out  of  their  number, 
to  serve  the  offices  of  Rancdmen.  The  mode  of  election,  which  probably 
differs  little  from  that  which  oisted  before  the  time  of  Earl  Fatbick,  is 
to  be  collected  from  the  ancient  Country  Acts  of  Shetland.  The  derk  of 
the  court  read  a  list  of  such  honest  men  in  the  parish  as  were  fwper  for  the 
o^ce,  and  these  individuals  were  severally  asked  if  they  were  willing  to 
serve  in  it.  If  any  of  them,  without  assigning  a  suffident  reason,  refused 
the  appmntment,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  L.  10  Scots.  The  office 
of  the  Rancdman  was  of  a  very  miscellaneous  kind.  In  the^r^^  place,  he 
was  intended  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  domestic  morals  of  the  district,  be- 
ing (as  the  act  specifies,)  entrusted  with  the  power  of  inspecting  the  man- 
ners of  others ; — ^he  was  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and  conversations  of  fami- 
lies, to  prevent  all  quarrels  and  scolding,  and  to  levy  penalties  for  cursing 
and  swearing ;  in  every  case  he  was  to  be  an  exhorter,  and  if  the  parties  of- 
fending did  not  obey  his  recommendation,  they  were  to  become  liable  to  ju- 
dicial interference  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Secondly,  The  Rancdman  was 
to  be  the  guardian  of  the  religion  of  the  district ;  he  was  to  narrowly  in- 
quire who  sat  at  home  from  the  kirk  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  from  diets  of 
catechising^  and  to  levy  fines  accordingly.     I^irdly,  He  was  to  be  the 


*  Mallet's  North.  Antiq«  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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guardian  of  the  oommerdal  de^g  of  the  parish ;  he  was  to  s6e  that  all 
tradesmen  made  sufficient  work^  and  did  not  impose  upon  their  customers* 
Fourthly^  He  was  made  inspector  of  the  agriculture  of  the  parish ;  he  was 
to  oversee  the  huilding  of  dikes,  to  punish  for  trespasses  on  hmd^  to  try 
the  merits  of  sheep-dogs,  &c.  Fifthly,  He  was  to  he  a  steward  for 
landlords ;  he  was  to  report  to  them  when  tenants  abused  their  lands  and 
demolished  their  houses.  Sixthly^  He  was  to  punish  idle  vagabond  per- 
sons, and  to  take  charge  of  the  poor.  Seventhly ,  He  was  to  inform  against 
all  persons  using  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  charms,  or  any  abominable  <Nr 


t 
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devilish  superstitions,  that  they  might  he  brought  to  condign  punishment ; 
and,  lastly^  He  was  to  be  the  general  thieftaker ;  he  had  Uie  p9wer  of  en- 
tering any  house  within  the  district,  in  quest  of  stolen  goods ;  which  last 
office  was  named  Ran^celling. 

Along  with  the  appointment  of  rancelmen,  a  Lawrightman  was  sdected 
in  each  district  for  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures.  '*  He  was  an  ho- 
nest  man,''  said  Mr  Giffoed,  ^^  whose  business  it  was  to  weigh  and  mea- 
sure the  r^ntrbutter  «nd  oil>  and  to  determine  its  proper  qualily,  and  if 
found  insufficient,  to  return  it  as  not  receivable :  he  was  sworn  to  do  jus- 
tice, and  to  keep  just  weights  and  meamites  ^'^ 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  and  ari^nally,  perhaps,  in  its  colanie^  it  was 
customary  at  popular  assemblies  to  apjKiint  a  bailiff  for  each  district,  who 
was  to  be  a  person  distinguished  for  prudence  and  possessed  of  a  pertain 
income  in  land,  for  fear  his  poverty  should  expose  him  to  contempt  or  ooi- 
ruption.  Judicial  officers  of  this  kind  were  ehoaen  in  Shetland,  but  whes 
the  country  was  annexed  to  Scotland,  the  appointment  of  them  was  given  to 
some  superior  ^  the  lands,  or  farmar  of  the  Crown  revenues.  In  early 
times,  each  bailiff  of  Shetland  was  known  by  the  name  of  Foudo;  this  ap^ 
pellation  being  given  to  any  law  officer  who  presided  at  a  court  f .  The  foude 
of  a  division,  or  bailiff  convoked*  in  later  times,  two  courts  in  the  course  of 
the  vear.  at  which  all  the  respectable  housdiolders  of  a  district  ware  reoui* 


*  For  the  ancient  directions  to  the  Rancebnen,  see  Note  1 0. 

> 

t  Dr  Jamikbon  has  obsfirVed,^  in  his  Etym.  Diet  that  hf^  hu  teen  no  ntisiactofy  con- 
jecture on  the  origin  of  the  word  Foude,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Su*  G,fcgde,  prarfectus 
and  Germ.  vogd. 
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* 

red  to  be  present  *.  Here  the  la'iys  or  Country  Acts,  which  directed  the 
ft>ude's  decrees,  were  &st  read  over;  the  foude  or  bailiff 'then  proceeded 
to  try  such  causes  as  were  brought  before  him ;  but,  as  Mr  Giffoud  has  re- 
marked^ •'he  was  only  a  judge  in  small  matters,  such  as  keeping  good  neigh, 
bouihood,  and  could  decern  in  no  cause  above  L.  10  value." 

It  is  difficult  to  collect  llie  practice  of  the  tribunals  of  Shetland  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  dose  of  the  I6th,  or  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. It  is  evident,  that  the  extensive  yet  dangerous  authority  with  which 
the  rancelmen  were  arrvjred,  had  no  other  object  than  to  prevent  many 
cauises  from  coming  in  a  r^ular  shape  before  the  court  of  the  District-Foude 
or  bailiff,  and  the  law-ting  of  the  Great  Foude,  that  could  be  settled  in  a 
more  private  way.  Each  rancelman  was  considered  as  a  domestic  arbiter  i|i 
all  the  disputes  of  his  'district  i  but  when  chaises  came  before  him  in  which 
he  could  not  interfere,  he  reported  them  to  the  District-Foude,  who,  if  they 
came  within  his  jurisdiction,  submitted  them  before  a  court  of  householders ; 
and  in  passing  judgment,  he  was  assisted  by  the  opinion  of  the  whole  as- 
sembled ranodmen  and  the  lawright-man. 

Over  the  decrees  of  the  subordinate  foude  or  bailiff  was  placed  the 
controul  of  the  Great  Foude  or  Lagman,  to  whose  superintendance  was  en- 
trusted the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foudrie  of  Shetland*  It  is  re* 
marked  by  Mallet  of  the  Lagman  of  Scandinavia,  that  he  had  a  power 
of  reversing  all  the  sentences  pronounced  by  inferior  judges  throughout  the 
island,  of  annulling  their  ordinances,  and  even  of  ptinishing  ihem,  if  the 
complaints  brought  against  them  were  well-founded  f .  It  is  curious,  that 
a  similar  controul  was  vested,  about  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
with  the  Steward-depute  of  the  country,  in  whom  the  functions  of  the  lag- 
man  were,  up  to  this  period,  continued.  Mr  Gifford  has  distinctly  sta- 
ted, that  **  the  bailiff  was  obliged  to  keep  a  court-book,  wherein  all  causes 
brought  before  his  court  were  recorded ;  which  book  must  be  produced 
to  the  Stewardrdepute»  [the  successor  of  the  Great  Foude,]  when  called  for 
at  his  dreuit-courts.     If  the  book  was  regularly  kept,  and  nothing  amiss  in 


f 
\ 


*  The  periods  at  which  they  were  held  in  later  timeft  were  at  Martinmas  and  Michael- 
mas.— Giffqrd's  Zetland,  p.  47. 

t  Mallet's  Northern  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  179. 
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it,  then  it  it  was  approven,  otherwise  the  bailiff  was  enjoined  to  amend  what 
was  amiss,  or  to  lose  his  commission  *."  ^ 

The  Lagman  or  Great  Foude  of  Shetland  anciently  administeied  jus- 
tice in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  some  law-book  derived  fiom  Scandina- 
via. When  Shetland  was  first  colonized  by  the  Norwegians,  it  would  be 
governed  by  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in  the  mother  coimtry ;  and  it  was 
customary  in  Scandinavia  to  coQect  these  imder  the  form  of  a  book,  when 
it  acquired  the  name  of  The  Book  of  the  Law.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain, fix>m  the  testimony  of  Tobf^us,  .  that  sudi  a  book  existed  in  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  at  a  very  early  date,  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  ma- 
ny legal  documents  that  are  preserved  of  the  decrees  of  the  lagman.  An 
able  investigator  into  the  antiquities  of  these  islands,  has  shewn,  that  when^ 
in  the  year  1575,  Lord  Robert  Stuart  was  indicted  by  an  udaller  for 
ousting  him  out  of  his  inheritance,  having  by  a  packed  jury  seized  upon  it 
for  himself  Mr  John  Shabpe,  the  solicitor  to  the  defendant,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  skreen  this  act  of  injustice  under  the  peculiarity  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  was  ordered  by  the  Regent  and  Council  assembled,  *'to 
bring  and  produce  the  Book  of  the  said  Law,  together  with  the  pro- 
cess and  sentence  pronounced  be  the  said  assize  before  them.**  And  in  an 
entry  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  dated  August  2S. 
1602,  against  Adam  Sinclaib  of  Brow,  who  was  concerned  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Sinclair  of  Ness,  the  assize  is  said  to  have  taken  <'  long 
and  mature  deliberation,  be  the  inspection  of  the  chapturis  of  the  Law- 
BUIK,  and  practicks  of  the  country  in  such  case  f /'  It  thus  appears  that 
there  was  not  a  decree  recorded  without  reference  to  some  chapter  in  the 
Scandinavian  Law-book. 

Of  the  particular  code  of  laws  which  were  in  use  in  Shetland,  we  learn 
little  more  than  from  tradition.  The  oldest  Norwegian  Collection  is  attri- 
butable to  Haco,  the  foster-son  of  AthelstaN,  the  English  King,  who 
appears,  in  the  year  940,  to  have  been  the  first  l^slator  who  promulgated 
a  regular  code,  and  new-modelled  the  laws.    This  code  was  afterwards 


•  Givford's  Zetland^  p.  46.  and  47* 

t  These  caaet  have  been  colltcted  by  the  author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkney,  &c. 
from  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  and  from  Lord  Haddington's  Collec- 
tions of  the  Minutes  of  Parliament. 
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amended  by  Olajfxjs,  King  of  Norway^  who,  in  the  year  1014,  introduced 
^into  Orkney  and  Shetland  the  Christian  religion,  and  with  it,  probably,  his 
new  and  milder  decrees ;  for,  so  late  as  the  18th  century^  the  Shetlanders 
were  accastomed  to  boast  that  their  laws  had  been  received  from  St  Olla, 
of  whom  they  were  said  to  have  reported  strange  things  in  their  songs  they 
had  of  him,  called  vissacks  *.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  several  of  the 
later  alterations  of  St  Olla's  code  were  admitted  into  the  law-tings  x>f 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  Some  enactments  respecting  sheep  are  ascribed  to 
Hagen,  Duke  of  Norway,  and  son  to  King  Magnus;  and  To&FMva 
lemarks,  that  although  Norwegian  laws  originally  prevailed  in  these  islands, 
they  were  afterwards  intermixed  with  Danish  statutes.  During  the  ty- 
rannical sway  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  law-book  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  disappeared  for  ever ;  and  other  edicts  were  in  subsequent  times 
derived  from  Scotland. 

The  Prefect  or  Lagman  of  Shetland,  in  presiding  at  the  great  Liegi^* 
lative  Assemblies  which  were  held  in  the  coimtry,  and  at  those  courts 
where  the  result  of  the  trial  involved  the  life  or  death  of  the  party  accused, 
was  assisted  by  counseUors,  who  had  the  name  of  JRaadmen  given  to  them, 
from  the  Scandinavian  word  raettf  signifying  right ;  their  business  being  to 
see  that  justice  was  done  according  to  law.  Accordingly,  it  was  by  the 
united  sanction  of  the  Raadmen  and  Great  Foude  that  all  decrees  of  the 
court  were  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  cases  involving  the  life  and  death 
of  the  accused.  The  criminal  might  then  make  a  popular  appeal  to  the  ge« 
neral  convocation  of  Udallers,  who  were  assembled  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
cision. In  the  functions  of  the  Raadmen  there  was  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  Jury ;  indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  allied  to  the  compur- 
gators of  Scandinavia,  who,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  observed,  "  were 
at  first  a  kind  of  witnesses,  that,  upon  their  general  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused,  gave  evidence  of  his  being  incapable  of  committing 
the  crime  imputed,  but  gradually  obtained  the  character  of  Judges,  who 
formed  their  opinion  upon  the  evidence  of  others  adduced  in  their  pre* 
sence."  An  illustration  of  the  functions  of  the  compurgators  appears  in 
the  same  author's  abstract  of  the  Eyrbiggia-saga,  where  **  Geirrida  is 


Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Zetland^  p.  42. 

Nn 
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cited,  to  »  pQpttlar  iM^mUy  and  aocused  of  wikcfacraft ;  but  iwd?e 
m  or  eompurgat<>i^  having  asserted  upioA  their  oath  the  imioQaiiQ^  d  tbe 
aeeu^  l^rty,  Gewrida  was  honourably  freed  from  the  aoeuflaiim 
broi^ht  against  her  *."  But  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Raadmen  in 
Shetland  atid  Orkney  was  nott  restrieted  to  twelve.  A  eriminal  was  orders 
ed  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  a  law-tin^  held  July  5.  1604,  when  thare  sat 
with  th^  Lagman  twenty-two  assistants.  In  the  year  1514,  a  sale  of  land 
was  confirmed  by  a  lawman  and  thirteen  assistants ;  not  unfrequently,  how* 
ever,  the  number  was  that  of  an  English  Jury  f . 

The  great  Foudo  or  Lagmaii,  in  di^nsing  justicet  made  an  annual 
circuit  round  the  M^uland  of  Shetland,  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  the 
lesser  law-tings  of  each  sqiarate  .  district.  In  his  route,  he  came  attended 
with  a  large  retinue,  composed  of  Ha^dmen  and  other  members  of  his  court. 
At  these  tings  he  heard  appeals  from  the  inferior  courts  of  subordinate 
Foudea  or  Bailiffs;  he  revoked  unjust  decrees,  and  sat  in  judgment  upon 
all  causes^  except  those  upon  which  depended  the  life  or  death  of  the  accu- 
sed. The  custom  of  making  circuits  round  parishes  once  a-year,  was  con- 
tinue long  after  the  law-tings  were  abolished,  even  to  the  period  when  the 
office  of  the  lagman  was  given  to  a  steward-depute.  Mr  Gifford,  who 
wrote  in  t^^  year  1733,  has  remarked,  that  "  the  Steward-depute  having 
no  salary,  could  not  afford  to  be  at  the  charge  of  travelling  through  the 
country  with  such  a  retinue  as  all  the  members  of  the  court  made  out,  and 
therefore  these  circuit-courts  were  much  laid  aside  J." 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  now  visit  the  Law-ting,  and  with  the  sid 
of  a  lively  imagination^  suppose  the  whole  of  the  udallers  of  Shetland  to  be 
in  the  act  of  assembling  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 


•  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  484.  Mons.  Mallet  is  evidently  mistaken 
in  the  character  of  the  ancient  compurgators,  when  he  speaks  of  the  ndicubms  practice  of 
'»  obliging  the  accused  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  persons  called  Compurgators,  not 
that  these  men  had,  or  w«re  supposed  to  hare  any  knowledge  of  tbe  afTair  in  question,  but 
they  were  simply  to  swear  that  they  were  persuaded  the  accused  spoke  true."  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  view  of  the  Compurgat<«s  of  Scandinavia,  whom,  I  suppose,  to  be  identified 
with  the  Raadmen  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  is  much  more  correct 

t  See  Grievances  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  p.  8.  to  IS.  and  Appendix. 

X  GiFFORp's  Zetland,  p.  46. 
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• 

of  altewUi^  tlie  geoenl  cmiTocfttioii  of  Tingwall  :-*-beiiig  moanted  on  the 
handy  nm  of  manals  knbwn  by  the  nsnte  of  Shelties.  They  first  halt  at 
the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  loch,  where  persons  are  appointed  to 
tether  their  horses^  and  to  undertake  the  charge  of  them ;  for  the  loss  and 
trouble  of  whi^  the  oecapiers  were  declared  to  be  free  from  the  usual  im- 
post of  scat  ^.  An  imimense  crowd  is  now  assembled  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake ; — adjoining  to  th^m  the  holm  is  ntuated,  ilot  m<^e  than  thirty  yards 
in  diametel:,  which  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  shallow  channel,  and  is 
reached  by  the  aid  of  a  few  stepping-stcmes.  This  site  is  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  Great  Foude,  Us  raadmen  or  counsellors,  the  recorder,  the 
witnesses,  and  other  members  of  the  court.  The  people  stand  on  the  out- 
ade  of  the  ting^  and  on  the  side  of  the  loch.  The  President  and  his 
Recorder  pass  through  the  crowd,  trace  their  way  over  the  stepping-stones» 
and  seat  themselves  on  the  large  stones  of  the  holm,  followed  by  the 
raadmen,  the  whcde  turning  their  faces  to  the  east.  **  We  must  turn  our 
faces  to  the  east,'*  vt^b  the  expression  .of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Lagman, 
'^  and  pray  unto  Christ  to  grant  us  good  tide  and  peace,  that  we  may  keep 
our  land  without  travail ;  and  our  King,  the  Loid  of  our  land,  with  health 
and  grace ;  may  he  be  our  friend  and  may  we  be  his  friend  for  evermore  f /' — 
At  such  a  Legidative  Assembly,  or  little  Parliament,  municipal  laws  were 
made^  the  last  of  which  were  the  ancient  Country  Acts  of  Shetland ;  causes 
were  detcamdned  tteoording  to  the  Lsiw-book  of  Norway,  the  business  of 
the  Foude  beii^  to  ^pound  the  statutes,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
raadmen  or.  counselldrs.  It  was  also  the  office  of  the  Foude  to  pronounce 
the  seoteuee ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law-book,  the  pious 
work  of  St  Ol AVX,  was  riq^arded  ivith  a  reverence  that  generally  ensured 
a  i^htettBsideeree.  In  the  year  15199  remarks  the  author  of  the  Grievan- 
ces of  Orkney,  the  High  Foude  or  Lagman,  in  order  to  give  a  sacred  and 


•     €C 


The  udallera  coming  all  on  horse-back/'  says  Mr  Gifford^  "  had  their  horses 
grazed  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  for  which  the  proprietors  of  Griesta  and  Astar  (two 
adjoining  rooms  or  towns)  were  bound  to  make  up  their  damage,  for  which  one  had  the 
scat  of  some  lands  in  Wiesdale,  and  the  other  the  scat  of  Quarf,  and  half  the  scat  of  Conings* 
burgh."— Gifford's  Zetland. 


t  £a8a|r  on  Ancient  Laws  of  Scandinavia,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  67.  p.  179. 
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venerable  authority  to  his  sentenee,  coDfirmed  it  ^  be  the  faytfa  of  the  law* 
buik,"  as  now-a-days  men  confirm  their  testimony  by  the  faith  ^  the  }M>iy 
Gospels  *.     In  cases  where  the  criminal  was  capitally  convicted,  it  was  al- 
lowed him  to  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  the  mode  in  whieb 
this  was  accomplished,  still  the  lively  subject  of  tradition,  bears  reference  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.     When  the  Scan- 
dinavians colonized  Iceland,  and  erected  a  place  of  justice  on  Helgafels  or 
the  Holy  Mount  where  the  popular  assemblies  were  held,  this  place,  being 
dedicated  to  Thor,  was  esteemed  so  sacred,  that  it  was  not  to  be  defiled  by 
blood :  a  neighbouring  rock  was  appointed  for  the  performance  of  any  in- 
dispensable act  that  might  be  considered  of  a  polluted  nature.    In  like  man- 
ner, at  the  Island  of  Unst  in  Shetland,  where  the  first  l^slative  convocation 
was  held,  the  place  of  execution  for  any  criminal  who  submitted  to  the  decree 
of  the  Foude,  was  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  named  Hanger-Hugh : 
and  if  any  accused  person,  after  hearing  the  sentence  of  the  Liagman,  was 
desirous  to  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  People,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  un- 
injured from  without  the  precincts  of  the  site  that  was  considered  hallowed. 
A  sanctuary  was  then  fixed  at  a  certain  distance,  the  escape  to  which  de- 
pended upon  the  will  of  the  people.     If  the  popular  voice  did  not  accord 
with  the  sentence  of  the  Foude,  the  accused  was  allowed  to  readi  it  un- 
hurt, and  his  life  was  afterwards  protected.     But  if  the  popular  indignation 
was  i^ainst  him,  he  was  pursued  on  his  way  to  the  sanctuary,  and  any  one, 
before  he  reached  it,  might  put  him  to  death.     This  practice  was  continu- 
ed in  Shetland  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  when 
the  legislative  convocation  held  at  Unst  was  removed  to  the  distuit  hdm 
of  Tingwall,  the  mode  in  which  a  condemned  person  might  make  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  was  still  preserved.    Mr  Brand,  in  the  year  1700,  heard 
the  familiar  traditional  report  ¥4uch  is  still  current^  '*  that  when  any  per- 
son received  sentence  of  death  upon  the  hokn,  if  afterwards  he  could  make 
his  escape  through  the  crowd  of  people  standing  on  the  side  of  the  loch 
without  being  apprehended,  and  touch  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Ting- 
wall,  the  sentence  of  death  was  retrieved,  and  the  condemned  obtained  an^ 
indemnity  t." 

~  i         I        I.  I  -         I  I,  ...       ,    . I.I         ,        ■     ^  I        I    .11    rw       ..11     .III        11^ 

*  Ghrievances  of  Orkney,  &c.  p.  6. 

f  Brand's  Description  of  Zetland,  p.  lSS^ 
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Such  are  the  particulars  which  may  he  collected  respecting  the  ancient 
Jurisdiction  of  Shetland.  The  account  is  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  scan- 
ty documents  and  traditions  on  the  suhject  whidi  are  preserved ;  hut  that 
a  favourahle  view  is  presented  of  the  civil  polity  of  the  ancient  Norwegian 
colonists  of  this  country  can  he  scarcely  denied.  "  When  we  read  of  Scan- 
dinavia," says  an  eloquent  writer  on  the  ancient  laws  of  this  region  of  Eu- 
rope, '**  it  seems  involved  in  a  perpetual  snow-storm.  Its  inhabitants  are 
pictured  in  our  imagination,  as  a  race  of  stem  and  barbarous  warriors,  in- 
tent only  upon  war  and  plunder ;  yet,  according  to  their  polity,  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  community  were  knitted  together  by  the  closest  social  bonds. 
Moral  duties  were  enforced  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  which  came  in  aid 
of  the  precepts  and  dictates  of  friendship,  of  charity,  and  of  natural  afFe(s 
tion  *  " 


TINGWALL  TO  LERWICK. 

Having  left  the  fertile  vale  of  Tingwall  I  began  to  ascend  the  Cliff 
Hills  to  the  east  of  it,  and  observed  what  was  a  real  novelty  in  the  coun- 
try,— a  regular  paved  road,  cut  across  a  thick  bed  of  peat  moss,  and  lead^ 
ing  to  Lerwick,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  The  execution  of  this  work  is 
attributable  to  two  private  gentlemen,  who,  several  years  ago,  were  at  the 
expence  of  opening  a  communication  from  Lerwick  across  the  Cliff  Hills 
to  their  estates.  If  these  spirited  individuals  had  lived  in  Roman  days, 
they  would  have  been  honoured  at  their  death  by  an  apotheosis,  as  being 
among  the  earliest  promoters  of  civilization.  But,  seeing  that  the  Lares 
viales  of  Hialtiand,  whom  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  country  are  in- 
voking, meditate  another  march  as  &r  south  as  Fladibister,  as  fiir  west  as 
Wiesdale,  and  as  &r  north  as  Yell  Sound,  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  in 
the  very  distant  perspective  of  two  of  three  centuries,  when  the  resources 
of  Shetland  for  its  fidieries  may  be  better  known,  the  gradual  effects  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  new  roads,  which  are  intended  to  connect  different 
parts  of  the  country : — the  little  shelties,  loaded  on  each  side  with  panniers 
<Hr  oiUtties,  may  give  place  to  heavy  draught  horses  imported  Gma  Lothian, 
and  dvag^ng  behind  them  a  ponderous  ear : — ^dong  the  new  line  ni  road, 

■ 
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convenient  quays  may  adorn  the  numerous  voes  whieh  intenect  the  iiUukids : 
— at  length  may  arise  populous  towns,  when  new  and  more  expensive  oom- 
munications  between  them  will  be  projected. 

**  Lo !  ray'd  from  cities  o^er  the  bri^tenM  land, 
^^  Connecting  sea  to  sea,  the  solid  road. 
'^  Lo !  the  proud  arch  (no  vile  exactor^s  stand) 
"  With  easy  sweep  bestrides  the  chafing  flood,"" 

Thomson  en  Libtrty. 

Such  is  the  dream  which  may  be  excited  by  the  solitary  paved  road  of 
four  miles  that  leads  to  Lerwick.  After  passing  the  head  of  a  long  open 
inlet  of  the  sea,  named  Dale's  Voe,  the  last  eminence  which  I  ascended  was 
cut  through  mud  exhausted  mosses,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a 
few  sheep  employed  in  grazing  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  hills.  The  low 
lands  of  Licrwick  next  appeared  in  view ;  the  sea  to  the  right,  splendent  as 
a  mirror,  with  its  winding  shores ;  in  front  was  the  beautiful  Sound  of 
Bressay,  burdened  with  large  vessels,  into  which  a  stately  frigate  was  then 
majestically  gliding,  while  ranged  along  its  shore  were  a  number  of  white 
houses, 

^<  In  the  sunshine  glittering  fair, 

*^  Haunts  of  business,  haunts  of  care.*" 


These  formed  the  town  of  Lerwick.  The  prospect  was  closed  by  the  Island 
of  Bressay,  rising  into  a  fine  symmetrical  hill  of  a  conoid  form,  and  by  the 
distant  cliffs  of  Noss. 

Near  to  Lerwick  is  a  valley  through  whieh  the  road  passes,  where  there 
is  a  small  fresh  water  loch,  and  on  a  holm  may  be  observed  the  founda- 
tion of  a  small  circular  bui^h ;  contained  within  the  wall  of  it  are  several 
distinct  chambers,  the  dimenidons  of  which,  as  they  have  been  given^  by  Mr 
Neill  in  \m  Tour,  &re  about  10  or  1 2  feet  in  length,  and  8:  in  width. 
At  certain  places,  on  th^  north  and  north-west  of  the  buildings  stcaight 
walls  hav^  been  extended  from  the  exterior  of  the  faurgh  to  the  water's 
edge,  by  which  meainB  all  udditioftial  de&noe  has  been  rendered,  and  mall 
it^^oburte  formed  fot  t^'tempaEary  preteettoii  of  cattle.  Soidli  of  the 
holm,  sj^ping-stones  communicate  with  the  shore ;  and  to  guard  this  ex- 
posed point,  a  mund  out-work,  of  a  crescentic  form,  shelters  this  part  of 
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thefi^tress.  Id  oae  phce  I  traced  the  lemaiiis  of  a  rabfeenaaeous  passage 
wlndi  led  to  the  watt's  edge,  whereby  a  supply  of  fi^  water  might  be  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  little  garrison  that  was  enjgaged  in  defending  the 

holm. 

In  drawing  close  to  the  town»  numerous  formal  inclosures  of  a  stony 
and  stcril  ground  appeared,  which  were  intended  for  gardens.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  poorer  soil  to  be  foimd  in  the  country  than  about  Lerwick ; 
vet,  when  a  large  district  of  moorland  was  lately  disposed  of  by  auction,  the 
high  price  which  it  fetched  was  remarkable.  It  had  then  to  be  converted 
into  gaiden  ground  at  a  considerable  expence,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  le- 
velling the  small  elevated  portions  of  rock,  which,  protruding  from  a  swampy 
soil,  were  laid  bare  by  rains. 


LERWICK. 

On  approaching  Lerwick,  the  houses  appeared  to  be  from  two  to  three 
storeys  in  height,  roofed  with  a  blue,  rough,  sandstone  slate;  the  descent 
into  the  town  was  by  a  narrow  passage  of  tolerably  uniform  width,  until  I 
arrived  at  the  main  street,  the  irregularity  of  which  nothing  could  well  ex- 
ceed. Lerwick  seems  to  have  been  first  built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  when  Bressay  Sound  was  annually  visited  by  not  less  than 
SOOO  busses.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  an  easy  traffic  with  these  ships 
in  stockings  and  fresh  provisions,  the  houses,  not  less  than  200,  were  erected 
close  to  the  shore ;  and  there  was  no  passage  between  them  and  the  sea 
wider  than  would  admit  of  two  men  walking  together  abreast.  But  great 
as  the  disorder  was  which  resulted  from  ranging  the  buildings  agree- 
ably to  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  it  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  con- 
tiguous range  of  houses  which  was  subsequently  planned,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  a  street  between  them  should  intervene.  In  one  place  a  taller 
bouse  might  be  observed  to  advance  proudly  into  the  road,  taking  the  pre- 
cedence of  contiguous  habitations,  while,  in  another  place,  a  lesser  dwelling 
seemed  to  claim  the  privilege  of  encroachment  as  if  it  were  a  fellow-com- 
peer. After  this  manner  houses  may  be  now  seen  to  retreat  from  one  side 
of  the  street,  like  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  a  fortification :  in 
other  places,  they  answer  to  Gray's  description  of  Kendal ;  **  They  seem 
as  if  they  had  been  dancing  a  country  dance,  and  were  out :    they  stand 
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bock  to  baek,  corner  to  comer*  some  up  hill»  some  d^wn."  But,  after  all, 
the  town  is  so  remarkably  striking,  that,  woe  betide  the  Hyperbareaa  ar* 
chitect  who  would  reduce  the  irregular  lines  of  its  street,  on  which  its  pic- 
turesque appearance  depends,  to  the  dull  uniformity  of  right  lines  and 
squares.  Lerwick  is  laid  with  flags,  which  are  seldom  pressed  by  any 
beasts  of  burden  heavier  than  the  little  shelties  of  the  country,  that  are 
loaded  with  cassies  of  turf  from  the  adjoining  scathold.  No  pavement  is 
required,  for  there  is  only  one  cart  to  be  seen,  which  belongs  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  vicinity.  A  lively  appearance  is  presented  in  the  town  from 
the  number  of  shops  with  which  it  is  filled ;  and  from  the  sailors  of  all  na- 
tions who  are  engaged  in  making  small  purchases,  whilst  their  vessels  are 
moored  in  the  harboiu:. 

In  the  town  there  is  no  public  structure  demanding  particular  atten- 
tion. There  is  one  plain  building,  dedicated  to  the  use  of  a  town-house,  a 
court  of  justice,  and  a  prison  ;  and  there  is  a  small  neat  kirk  for  the  Esta- 
blished religion  of  Scotland.  A  dissenting  sect,  named  The  Haldanites, 
have  also  a  regular  meeting-house. 

The  popidation  has  of  late  years  much  encreased.  In  the  year  1701 
many  Dutch  Vessels  frequented  Bressay  Sound,  and  the  number  of  £imi- 
lies  residing  in  Lerwick  was  said  to  have  been  from  two  to  three  hundred. 
When  several  nations,  owing  to  continued  wars,  declined  their  visits  to  Shet- 
land, the  population  so  far  decreased,  that,  in  the  year  1778,  Mr  Low  re- 
marked, that  the  town  only  contained  140  families.  By  the  last  census 
taken,  the  number  of  individual  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  1301. 

Lerwick  boasts  no  kind  of  manufactory  except  one  for  straw-plaiting,  in 
which  50  girls  are  said  to  be  employed :  the  town  is  much  indebted  for  its 
support  to  the  vessels  which  touch  at  Bressay  Sound  in  their  voyage  to 
the  Northern  Seas,  and  on  their  return  home ;  among  these  are  chiefly 
Greenlanders.  In  consequence  also  of  the  small  barters  that  are  made 
with  foreign  vessels,  Danish  and  other  coins  pass  more  freely  in  the  country 
than  British  money* 

Provisions  in  Lerwick  are  very  moderate,  being  less  than  half  the  price 
which  they  bear  in  the  Scottish  market.  A  great  l)oast  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lerwick  is  the  number  of  vegetables  produced  in  this  variable  climate. 
The  esculent  roots  and  artichokes  are  esteemed  of  excellent  quality,  and  as 
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gieat  a  vaiiety  pf  them  is  enumerated  ta  Dikayton  has  edelmted  oil  the 
shoies  of  Norfolk : 

The  cokwort,  colliflower,  and  cabbage  in  their  season,  .     , 

The  rouncefall,  great  beans,  and  early  ripening  peason  ; 

The  onion,  scallion,  leek,  which  housewives  highly  rate ; 

Thar  kinsman  garhc  then,  the  poor  man^s  mithridate ; 

The*  savoury  parsnip  next,  and  cambt,  pleanng  food ; 

The  skirret  which  (some  say)  in  sallads  stirs  the  blood :    ' 

The  turnip,  tasting  well  to  downs  in  winter  weather: 

Thus  in  our  verse  we  put  roots,  herbs,  and  fruit  together. 

Lerwick  was  never  invested  with  any  particular  privileges ;  it  was  for- 
merly governed  by  a  Bailie,  whose  office  was,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  place,  allowed  to  become  extinct,  but  latdy  it  has  been  erect- 
ed into  a  Burgh,  for  the  government  of  which  two  annual  Magistrates  are 
chosen  with  the  title  of  Bailies.  The  Sheriff-substitute  holds  his  weekly 
Courts  where  justice  is  administered  according  to  the  fonns  of  Scotland, 
whilst  the  force  of  a  few  of  the  country  acts  of  Shetland  is  still  retained : 
here  also  are  held  Commissary  and  Admiralty  Courts. 

The  general  habits  of  the  higher  classes  pf  Society  in  Lerwick  differ 
little  from  those  of  any  small  town  in  Scotland :  it  is  indeed  usual  for  them 
to  receive  a  part  pf  their  education  at  Aberdeen  or  E<£nburgh.  All  stran- 
gers have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  northern  voyager,  in  particular,  is  wont  to  descant  with  rapture  on  the 
hours  which  he  has  spent  in  this  hospitable  harbour.  There  is  only  one 
inn  in  the  place,  but  it  deserves  high  praise  for  civility  and  attention. 

On  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  citadel  built  A.  D.  166$,  which  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place :  its  erection  is  said  to  have  cost  L.  28,000 
Sterling*.  In  the  Dutch  war  of  that  time,  Lierwick  was  garrisoned  for  three 
years  hy  SQO  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Sinclaik,  a  Shetland 
gentleman,  and  they  were  supplied  with  about  twenty  or  thirty  cannon. 
Long  afterwards,  until  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  Lerwick 
was  unprotected,  when  it  was  visited  by  a  Dutch  frigate,  which  burnt  the 
fort  and  several  houses  in  the  town.  The  country  was  also  visited  by  the 
Frendi,  who,  says  Mr  Giffobd,  **  were  a  more  generous  enemy  than  the 
Dutch,  doing  little  damage  to  the  country,  smnetimes  demandiBg  fresh 
— ^ • • r-7 — — 

*  See  a  view  of  the  Citadel  in  Piute  III.  Fig.  S. 
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pronsieiis,  whidi  were  TeadSfy  giantett  tliem.''  In  the  yeur  17S1»  the  fiM 
was  completely  repaired,  and  named,  after  the  late  Queen,  Fort  Chaitotte ; 
and  in  the  late  war  it  received  a  p^rt  of  a  garrison  battalion,  being  monni- 
ed  with  twelve  gmis,  and  contaiuing  accommodation  for  two  or  three  com- 
panies. There  are  now  no  soldiers  required  in  the  town,  and  the  fort  is 
destined  to  an  use  ih$A  must  delight  every  fiiend  of  peace ;  for,  next  to 
the  pleasure  of  sedng  the  sword  beat  into,  a  ploughshare,  notliing  can  more 
harmonise  with  the  scene  than  the  conversion  of  the  citadel  into  the  peace^ 
fill  manse  of  the  pious  minister  of  the  psmb. 


ISLASDS  OF  BBESSAT  AND  VOSS. 

With  the  view  of  visiting  the  two  Islands  of  Bressay  and  Noss^  I 
crossed  what  is  named  a  Sound,  the  t^m  implying,  not  only  in  Shetland^ 
but  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea,  form- 
ed by  the  contiguity  of  one  or  more  islands  to  any  uninterrupted  line 
of  coast  *.  Bressay  presents  an  interesting  appearance :  on  the  shore  are 
the  spacious  house  and  grounds  of  Gardie,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Mouat, 
Esq^,  laid  out  in  anaodem  style  of  el^nce,  and  adjoining  to  Gardie  are  the 
manae  and  the  parishr  kirk.  Gx)ssing  the  scatholds  of  the  country,  diver- 
sified, with,  numerous  cottages,  and  occasionally  varied  by  the  ruins  of  a 
burgh,  or  a  rude  monumental  stone,  I  arrived  at  the  Ferry  of  Noss,  ad** 
joining  to  which  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  a  circular  fort,  within  the 
foundation  walls  of  which  were  distinct  cavities,  each  about  twelve  feet 
long,  six  feet  broad^  and  about  five  foot  deep«  From  the  eminenee  above 
the  water's  edge  is  a  good  view  of  the  small  island  of.  Noss,  which  consists 
of  one  hill  rising  gradually  towards  the  easterly  ocean,  and  presenting  in 
its  outline  the  similar  conoid  form  shewn  by  the  hill  of  Bressay. 

Crossing  in  a  boat  a  small  rapid  channel,  I  arrived  at  a  neat  farm-house|> 
contiguous  to  which  were  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel,  and  directed  my 
course  to  the  south-east  eKtremity  of  the  island.  Skirting  along  the 
steep  banks  of  sandstone^  frequently  broken  into  deep  chasms,  the  famoua 
^olmo£NossatleJ)gth  came  iii  view,  bounded  by  precipitous  diflTs,  and 
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*  Johnson  supposes  a  Sound  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  skaUom  sea :  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  temi  wa%  in  any  country  so  restricted  in  its  meaning. 
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Anded  by  a  narrDw  cKanad  fioiki  the  equdOy  steep  locka  on  i^liich  i  was 
then  stwwiiiy  The  travdkr  ia  xww  stnick  vnA  tke  aj^peftrante  of  a  fate- 
inendeufi  gu^  ofcr  wlddb  Jt^es  are  pasied^  framiduch  u  filuag a Mrt of 
wooden  trough  named  a  Cradk,  lai^  «M>nglL  ibr  the  tonreyaaee  aeroftcr  of 
one  man  and  a  aheep.  How  suoh  b  devke  was  £rst  eontrived»  ia  naturaliy 
one  of  iihe-first  otij^edts  of  inqtary.  'Die  liolm,  which  ia  little  mofe  duin 
500  feet  in  le^a^  and  170  in  binadlii,  lises  afarmptiy  fnnn  the  «ea  ia  the 
~&rm  of  a  perpendicnkr  diff  l€0  feet  in  height.  The  chasm  which  inter- 
▼enes  betweai  it  and  the  no  less  pnecipitons  banks  of  Noss  is  sixiy^five 
ftet  across  *.  The  originad  temptation  to  readi  this  holm>  was  on  aocount 
of  tke  Tisit  paid  to  it  daring  the  sesson  of  inoabation  by  innnmerabk  sea* 
birds,  such  as  black  and  white  gulls,  scai6»  sea^pies^  and  kittywakes,  when 
tibe  grass  became  whitened  with  their  eggs.  It  was  therdfore  about  two 
centuries  ago,  that  an  adrentttf oiki  fowler  was  induced,  by  the  tempting 
offer  of  a  cow,  to  soak  the  cliff  of  the  hofan.  This  hardy  and  almost 
kMxedible  und^taking  he  aocomj^iiiiody  bearing  with  bim  two  stakes,  with 
1^  intent  of  fixing  tibem  into  that  psrt  of  the  bonk  which  was  nearest  to 
the  iqpposite  vocL  The  digect  of  the  iwdertakii^  was  nom  fidfilLod^  and  the 
&w]er  was  entreated  to  avail  himsdf  of  the  commHUiaation  aeeoss  the 
gulf:  this  he  refused  to  do,  determined  to  descend  the  way  that  he  had 
climbed,  and  in  so  fool-hardy  an  attempt  he  fell  and  perished.  When  the 
islanders  first  availed  themselves  of  this  ill4iM;ed  Jiero 's  suooess,  a  stone  was 
fastened  to  the  double  of  a  light  cord,  and  wUle  one  man  kept  in  his 
hands  the  extremities  of  the  rope,  the  other  threw  the  part  to  which  the 
atone  was  attadied  across  to  the  hofan.  By  the  assistance  Of  a  long  pole  or 
fishing-rod,  the  cord  was  so  devated  as  to  be  easily  drawn  round  the 
stakes ;  a  thicker  rope  was  then  attached  to  the  tbin  cord,  and  upon  the' 
latter  being  drawn  in^  the  former  was  in  its  turn  brought  round  the  post. 
This  operation  was  repeated  until  a  firm  cordage  formed  the  medium  of 
transport  firom  bank  to  bank.  In  the  next  place^  an  oblong  box,  named  a 
Cradle,  was  contrived,  through  the  extremities  of  which  two  holes  were 
made  that  allowed  xqpes  to  pass  along  each  ^f  its  sides^  by  which  q^ans 
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*  By  Dr  Scott  of  Lerwick  I  have  been  favoured  with  these  particulars  of  measure* 
ment  He  Ibund^  by  a  line  dropped  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  when  he^  was  half  way 
acnMs  the"  gtSt/Ant  the  height  tJT  the  Cradle  'was  162  f^ :  at  die  same  time  Oie  depth  of 
the  channel  was  27  feet  S  inches. 
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the  maehine  was  properly  dung.  The  fint  risitor  of  the  hdm  then  seated 
hims^.in  the  cradle,  and  since  tiiere  was  a  sHght  descent  towards  it»  he 
easily  moved  forward,  and  hy  means  of  the  lateral  eocds,  rcgolated  tjie  cele* 
rity  of  his  conveyance.  In  retmrning,  however,  he  was  assisted  by  persons 
stationed  on  ihe  oppomte  bank,  who  were  employed  in  drawing  him  np  by 
means  of  a  rope  that  had  been  for  this  purpose  attached  to  the  cradle  *. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Hohn  is  converted  into  a  pasture  for  twelve 
sheep.  The  cradle  is  slung  twice  each  summer,  in  a  manner  differing  little 
from  that  which  was  practised  two  centuries  ago.  The  box  is  made  large 
enough  for  the  admission  into  it  of  one  man  and  a  sheep.  When  Mr  Low 
of  Orkney  visited  Noss,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  fiuften  the 
double  of  a  t^in  piece  of  packthread  to  a  fishing-rod,  and  to  allow  a  fitvour-* 
aUe  fareese  to  blow  it  over  the  stakes ;  it  then  proved  the  medium  by  whic2i; 
a  thicker  cordage  could  be  made  to  supply  its  place. 

I  now  passed  to  the  highest  part  of  a  rock  named  the  Noup,  which  is^ 
a  dreadfiil  perpendicular,  precipice,  480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The^ 
surge  beneath  is  not  contemplated  vdthout  tarror,  and  to  a  native  rose  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached  by 
the  Shetlanders,  wUch  may  have  originated  from  the  cause  that  has  been  so^ 
beautifully  explained  by  Detden. 

<<  As  from  a  steep  and  dreadful  predpioe, 

The  frighted  trav^er  casts  down  his  eyes, 

And  sees  the^ooean  at  so  great  a  distance. 

It  looks  as  if  the  skies  were  sunk  beneath  him. 

If  then  some  ndghbouring  shrub,  how  weak  soever^ 

Peeps  up,  his  willing  eyes  stop  gladly  there. 

And  seem  to  ease  themselves  and  rest  upon  it.^ 
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In  returning  from  Noss,  I  passed  by  the  beautifrd  harbour  of  Aithove 
in  Bressay  island,  near  td  which  there  is  a  fine  stone  quarry,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  the  Sound,  which  I  again  crossed  and  entered  Lerwic|t. 


*  In  Plate  III.  Fig.  h,  some  idea  is  intended  to  be  cenvqred  of  the  Hobn  of  Noat 
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Fnmi  this  tovm  I  proceeded  nfprfh  almg  the  west  shore  of  the  barboar,  past 
the  new  quays  which  are  fanning  by  an  ^nterpriong  gentleman  <^  Lerwick 
for  the  recqytion  of  vesadB,  and  shortly  afterwards  came  to  Rovie  Head, 
where  the  conglomerate  rocks  and  sandstone,  which  I  had  traced  from  Dun- 
rossness^  ceased  altqgeth^.    At  this  place  nothing  could  well  exceed  the 
raggedness  of  dia  coasts  the  rocks  being  formed  of  immense  boulder-stones, 
cemented  by  the  intervention  of  smaller  fragments.    Farther  west  there  is 
a  Tery  thick  bed  of  limestone,  which,  from  its  contiguity  to  Lerwick,  may 
be  useful  to  the  agriculture  c^  the  vicinity.    I  had  now  passed  tl^  north 
entrance  of  Bressay  Sound,  whw^in  directing  my  course  westward,  I  came 
in  view  of  a  imiall  tumulated  hillodc^  p^med  a  Knoll,  which  crowned  the 
ridge,  of  clay*date  that  formed  Kibister's  Ness.    Near  this  place  once  lived, 
an  unfortuiiate  wretch,  who  had  the  reputati<m  of  being  a  wizard.    He  was 
a  fisherman ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  storm  which  prevented  boats  from, 
going  out  tosea^-he  was  wont,  say  the  S^etlanders,  to  ^scend  the  Knoll  of 
Kibister,  and  in  a  deep  d^  of  the  rock,  to  letj  down  a  line,  when,  for  his 
own  provision,  he  waaaUe  to  draw  up. at  any  tim^  codlings  or  ling.    From 
this  circumstance,  the  Knoll  of  Kibister  afterward  went  by  the  name  o£ 
L.ggi,,K«,.    TU.  «».  «5.  Bi^KD  the  mi,l««y,  .  «.  «rt.ialy 
done  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  with  who^i  he  was  in  contact  and  cave- 
nant ;  bu^  the  economy  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  is  very  wonderful,  and 
little  known  to  us."    Anoth^  atory  of  p^mr  Luggie  is  bert  related  in 
SiNCLAiB's  Invisible  World  discovered.    When  fishing  at  sea  with  hia 
companions,  he  was  accustomed,  whenever  hungry,  to  cast  out  his  line ;  and, 
it  is  added,  ^  he  would,  out  of  Nqitune's  lowest  kitchen,  bring  cleverly  vsf^ 
fish  well  boiled  and  roastecL*^    This  supernatural  power  became^  at  length  so 
familiar  to  Luggie's  comrades,  that  so  far  from  being  startled  at  the  idea  of 
partaking  with  him  in  his  in&mal  banquet,  ^^  they  would,"  says  Sikclaib, 
**  by  a  natural  courage,  make  a  merry  meal  thereof  not  doubting  who  was 
CodL."    This  poor  fellow  was,  in  the  end,  brought  to  trial,  and  being  con- 
demned for  sorcery,  was  burnt  at  a  stake  near  Scalloway. 

I^  from  the  hill  of  Kibister,  we  dkrect  the  attention  t&  a-point  north- 
east of  the  haibour  of  Bressay,  some  little  commotion  of  the  sea  may  be 
perceived,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  number  of  waves  that  break  over  a  dan* 
gerous  rock  named  the  Unicom.  This  shoal  is  assodated  with  the  history 
i3i  Earl  Bothwell,^  the  wicked  tool  of  a  more  widced  fa9tion»  whosfr 
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vwwsrwexe  unremittiiigly  directed  toilie  ddAftemmeire  {»f  llttt  Hii'fortfiirate 
Mabv.  Both wibll  bad  eecretly  lent  hittadif  to  ibe  «micler  of  Dabkl^t^ 
the  confederacy  with  which  he  was  connected  h&vii^  prAcwed  his  ac(|tttttal ; 
— ^be  had  forcibly  seiaed  upon  the  Qtieeii^  and  by  the  findeit  means  had  left 
her  no  mnmrce,  but  to  make  him  a  snivender  of  bet  peiiBoii  at  the  altar. 
The  4)bjoct  of  the  faction  was  now  on  the  point  df  being  ^eeom|)3ie$tedy*«i^ 
marriage  had  taken  place  that  ttnst  tender  Maby  odiouB  to  lier  subjects. 
Tioops  were  then  easily  raised  f«  tkc  idleged  pHipese  «f  cotnpelling  tbe 
Qjueen  to  separate  h^self  from  the  influence  and  eouuftela  of  the  guilty 
bridegroom.  Maby,  accompanied  by  ihelSai^  pi^epared  to  meet  her  foes ; 
but  seeing  the  unsteadiness  of  ber  men,  who  weteiiisheaitened  in  her  cause, 
sbe  surrendered  to  flieir  terms,  promising  to  ^smlss  Botrwcll  from  ber 
presence,  and  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  her  Kobles.  When  the  plots  of 
the  faction  were  thus  far  successful,  it  bad  been  lost  sight  oC  that,  in  order 
to  be  consistent  in  the  object  for  wbicii  A  |>retence  was  made  (or  levying 
arms  agt^fit  the  Crown,  BoTBtWEL'L  iirught  to  bave  been  ^cured;  but  as 
he  was  a  mere  instrument  in  thcSir  plotar,  be  ^as  easiiy  forg6tteii,  and  aUow- 
ed  to  escape.  This  fersaken  fevomite,  who  bad  recently  been  created 
Duke  of  Orkney,  then  concdved,  tfakt,  in  the  couhtty  whicb  gave  to  faim 
his  title,  he  i^ouM  meet  witb  every  protectidn. '  BaHhrg  Iffaitber  ifrom  Xhm- 
Im*,  witb  a  few  i6f{^s  and  men,  ke  ^nived  at^  Kirkwall^  wbere  Ini  ieas  cddly 
reowpeA  by  4}he  inhabitants  of  tiiat  place,  the"  governor  reftidilig  bim  adttii^- 
i^n  into  the  castle.  He  then  came  to  Shetland, — a  country  whicb,  from 
its  remoteness,  jMfftook  much  less  than  Orkney  of  llie  party  spirit  of  IScot- 

ImA,    H«reheiDetwitfaawdcome.    ISri^iiig  with  hfan  a  taumber^fV 
tttiners,  dn  ox  and  two  «heep  out  of  every  parisb  were  aHowedfor  their  m^i^r 
tenance'*.'   But  in^gaice  stSH  overtaking  iihe  outcast  busSbatid  of  Maby,' 
be  was  induced  to  aarmtbe  vessels  ibat  bad  accompanied  him,  and  ventu-    \ 
ling  into  <tbe  nortihem  seas,  be  attacked  every  trading  vessel  which  came 


\ 
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*  .U  tos  bteo  Qb$evrei^  tbst  tthw  vdimtity  .giB(tt  hecuft/iiutkg  Atitfnatny  dt  die 
Stuaets,  the  precedent  for  Ansnnual  demand  W  the  aen^;  omcuii^  w  tki  allc^ged  por^ 
pose^;  that  the  eountry  wajb  bound  to  funijsb  prQvisiens  for  the  workmen  who  were  enga^ 
ged  in  building  Scalloway  Castle.  XFpon  the  forfeiture  of  Earl  Patjuce's  estates,  the  ex- 
kcHbti  trAs  Veeotded  in  ih^  Exchequefr  under  tUe  name  of  Ox  and  Sheep  l^lve^ ;  .and  it,  n^ 
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iiBkhm  !»  xeodb;  see^^i^  to  ^ilKtoe'  %:  pkMjr  Mib^fiAenee  for  hkraelf  and 
<Iia  foHmtess;  ^Eim  flTovemnteBti^f  Scbtlatid  bcuaring  of  t^oie  atirodties, 
uKAoiatiwoiieiMdBMgdTa^iS^  by  WixiiAM  Kia^aldY 

6£  €rmn9e^aiid  Mubka^y  of  TuQiliaiditie,  tbe  fbvmer  of  whom  was  aeoom- 
pmitd  bf  AjdajU  Bothwsz.1.,^  Bkibop  of  CMineyi  who  had  fiolemnized 
Mab¥'8:  Mst  fatal  mairidge;  >  :  Kibk AiiD¥'s>  ship,  nanied  tho  Unicorn, 
tBoae  up  mth  JBbrijIU'BHm&i^ii  wftdlst  andioted  ib  Breesay  So^nd.  The 
noble  piiate  kmJiBdiafidjr  Abandoned  the  faadbwff,  took  in  apilot>  to  whom 
he  promised  ar  great  lewasd  if  he  oould  eflfeot  hu  eiM;a|)ie,  set  all  sail,  and 
passed  through  the  north  entrance^  of  Sbeessay  donnd ;  whiflo  the  vessel'  in 
pursuit  followed  him  so  dose,  that  the  ships  were  within  a  gun*shot  of  each 
other.  On  entering  Kbei^petieliatmel;  KibkaLDY  ordered  all  sails  to  be 
set:  the  steersman  faultered ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  eo^t» — ^he  hesita- 
ted to  obey  the  command  of  his  CapUun.  ICibkaldy  was  peremptory ; — 
and  still  pursuing  Bothwell's  vessel,  which  insidiously  directed  its  course 
close  to  the  hidden  rock,  his  ship  broke  upon  the  bank ;  and,  whilst  hi.s  men 
were  employed  in  saving  themselves,  Bothwell  had  time  allowed  him 
for  escape.  His  purpose  he  effected  by  stealing  firom  his  ship  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  boat.  He  then  privately  entered  another  of  his  vessels,^  whidi, 
from  the  ignorance  that  he  was  on  board,  became  not  the,  object  of  pursuit. 
From  Hbff  acddent  that  befel  KiEKAtBt V  ship,  the  )bank  has  ever  since, 
from'  the  name  whidi  the  vessel  bore,  acqijited  the  title  of  the  Unicom 
B;ock.  The  sequel  of  Bothwell's  history  is  well  known :  flying  towards 
Norway,  he  met  with  a  ship  richly  laden  and  well  armed* — ^he  ^ttacl^ed  it, 
failed  in  the  attempt,  ^  when  he  and  aU  his  men  were  carried,  prisoners  to 
Copenhagen.  Oi>  his  rank  being  known  in  that  dty,  he  was  s^ved  from  the 
ignominious  death  which  his  associates  suffered,  being  condemned  to  prison 
for  life.  **  He  languished,"  says  an  eminent  historian  of  Scotland,  ^'  ten  years 
in  this  mihappy  condition ;  melancholy  and  despair  deprived  him  of  his 
senses,  and,  at  last,  he  ended  his  days,  unpitied  by  his  countrymen,  and  un- 
asdsted  by  strangers.^ 

Crossing  Dales  Voe  to  a  dreary  point  of  land  named  Hawksness,  I  was 
ferried  over  a  beautiful  harbour,  which,. like  the  other  inlet,  flows  into  the 
large  bay  of  Catfirth.  The  soil  on  the  banks  was  highly  fertilized  by  sub-^ 
strata  of  limestone*  and  a  lively  scene  was  presented  by  the  neat  fanur  of 
Mr  Hay.    Situated  dose  to  the  water!s  edge  was  a^ood  jbppse.with  out* 
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buildings;  at  a liMle diata&ce  were banis,  stables  luid lin^ 
them  were  indosures  sauling  with  waving  ooom.  Tkmia&ng  a  brawn  hil 
to  the  west,  I  arrived  at  the  Head  of  Wadbester  Voe^  «Dd  in  the  aamt  di- 
rection was  led  to  tiie  extremity  of  Catfirth.  This  bay^  oommmiicatuig  with 
the  channels  of  several  other  inlets,  stretdies  many  tniks  north-west  into 
the  country.  The  scenery  around  it  is  soon  described,  sinoi  ii  is  divern- 
fied  with  the  least  possible  variety  of  olgeets ; — ^it  is  bounded  with  mwoodr 
ed  ridges  of  muirland,  inoonsiderahle  in  their  height; — ibete  is  to  be  seen 
41  solitary  good  house  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  a  few  cottages,  and  occa- 
sionally the  remains  of  some  lonely  bur^, 

^'  With  ragged  wauUes,  yea,  all  so  rent  and  tome, 
As  though  it  had  been  never  known  to  men. 
Or  carelease  left,  as  wretched  thing  forelom ; 
Like  bqigar  bare,  as  naked  as  my  nail. 
It  lies  along  whose  wrecke  doth  none  bewayle  V 
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A  considerable  peninsular  promontory  to  the  north  of  Catfirth,  bears  the 
name  of  Eswick.  Travelling  along  the  shore  of  Vassa  Voe,  asmaU  inlets 
I  passed  over  two  fresh-water  lochs,  that  watered  a  valley  of  limestone^  and 
arrived  at  a  fertile  little  valley  named  Brugh,  well  shdtered  from  the  east 
by  arising  hilL  In  this  vicinity  was4m  ample  estate,  which  once  belonged 
to  a  Scottish  frmily,  that  andendy  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  Shetland. 
The  lands  of  Brugh  were  given  by  King  James  VI.  to  Hugh  Sinclair  and 
bis  heirs,  in  the  year  1587 ;  and  in  a  clause  of  the  grant,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial provision,  that  they  should  not  descend  to  the  fiunily  according  to  the 
laws  of  udal  succession,  but  according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture  adopt- 
ed in  Scotland.  The  charter  was  expressed  as  follows :  *'  Secundum  for- 
mam  et  modum  successionis  infra  r^;num  nostrum  Scotise  observat.  sciz. 
qu6d  unus  hssres  immediate  post  alterum  succedet,  absque  divisione,  non 
obstantibus  Iqribus  et  consuetudinibus  patriae  Zetlandise  in  oontrarium  ob- 


CauAcuYAmiif's  Wordiiness  «f  Wales. 
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servatis  *J"  The  Sinclsirs  maintained  in  Shetland,  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury, an  establishment  of  no  small  degree  of  splendour.  This  is  evinced 
by  an  inventory  of  the  plate  and  household-goods  of  one  of  the  family  na- 
med Robert  Sinclair,  which  is  still  extant  f .  He  had  ajiso  when  he  died, 
88  horses,  38  mares,  60  oxen,  118  cows,  SOfiO  sheep,  165  barrels  of  oats, 
212  barrels  of  bear,  and  3  chalders  of  bear.  The  lords  of  this  estate 
were,  on  account  of  the  royal  grant,  generally  honoured  by  the  title  of 
Barons  of  Brugh ;  but  the  family  is  now  become  extinct,  and  their  estates, 
which  were  sold,  passed  into  several  distinct  hands. 

On  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  &e  Valley  of  Brugh,  near  to  the  sea, 
the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  ruined  chapel  of  the  Sinclairs ;  a  front  and 
part  of  a  side- wall  being  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  structure.  It  was 
built  at  the  close  of  the  l6th  century,  in  the  plainest  manner.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  are  engraved  in  stone  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  under- 
neath them  occur  devout  mottos.  The  words  of  one  of  them  are,  "  Re- 
member  to  die,  and  after  that  to  live  eternally."  In  the  other  motto, 
is  a  sentiment  to  the  following  purport :  *^  In  earth  nothing  continuetb, 
and  man  is  but  a  shadow  :|:."  Of  the  house  that  the  Barons  of  Brugh 
once  inhabited  scarcely  the  foundations  remain.  The  site  which  was  cho- 
sen for  their  residence  was  judicious ;  it  was  a  rich  valley,  sheltered  from 
the  east  winds  by  the  rocks  of  Eswick,  and  beautified  by  several  small 
lakes  with  which  it  was  watered.  To  the  front,  however,  notlung  is  to  be 
seen  but  the  ocean,  into  which  protrudes  the  distant  promontory  of  the  Neap 
of  Nesting. 

I  had  now  arrived  at  the  parish  of  Nesting,  so  named  from  an  ancient 
ting  or  open  law-court,  which  was  held  by  the  great  Foude  when  he  made 
his  circuit  round  the  mainland.  A  wall  of  a  few  miles  close  to  the  sea,  and 
aloi^  the  brow  of  a  long  mountain  ridge  of  gneiss,  led  'to  the  kirk  of 
the  parish,  which  is  a  new  building,  situated  close  to  a  small  mount,  on 
which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  burgh.  I  then  came  to  a  promontory,  named 
the  Neap,  where,  in  the  days  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  an  act  of  savage 

•  Grievances  of  Orkney^  p.  5. 

t  It  was  in  the  possession  of  THOiiiis  Movat^  Esq.  of  Belmont 

t  See  Plate  III.  fig.  4,  5,  6c  6. 
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revenge  took  place»  which  has  not  been  exceeded  in  any  country,  but  where 
oppressive  power  has  inflicted  wounds  that,  rankling  to  madness,  in^part  to 
the  human  breast  the  passions  of  demons.     ]t  has  been  shewn,   that  the 
rapacity  of  Earl  Patrick,  in  his  designs  upon  the  udal  lands  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  led  to  his  disgrace,  and  eventually  to  an  ignominious  death. 
His  attempts  to  wrest  from  the  ancient  udaller  his  little  inheritance,  or  to 
burden  him  with  obligations  unknown  to  his  fathers,  is  perpetuated  in  the 
rental  of  his  estate,  which,  on  his  forfeiture,  was  recorded  in  the  King's 
Exchequer,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of  every  future 
exaction.    A  more  infamous  document  than  this  nevar,  perhaps,  existed 
in  any  age  or  in  any  countr}\     Besides  requiring  duties  firom  lands  to 
an  amount  that  scarcely  left  for  the  cultivator  the  means  d[  existence, 
Earl  Patrick  assumed  the  power  of  confiscating  lands  for  criminal  offen- 
ces, and  thereby,  on  false  charges  of  theft,  witchcraft,  or  raising  march- 
stones,  an  immense  tract  of  territory  fell  within  his  grasp.     If  any  one 
also  had  met  with  a  violent  death,  his  landed  property  became  forfeited. 
In  one  island  of  South  Ronaldsay,  we  find  mention  made  of  the  lands  of 
four  individuals  which  were  seized,  because  the  proprietors  of  them  had 
been  found  **  deid  in  the  flood-mark."    In .  the  same  place,  the  Lands  of 
Oliver  Sinclair  were  "  escheit  for  theft."    The  patrimony  was  con- 
fiscated of  Jonet  of  Cara,  "  quha  was  brunt  for  witchcraft,"  and  of  Stans- 
GAIR,  "  pertaining  to  the  Couplands,  the  ane  brother  [having  been] 
hangit,  the  other  banishit,  for  theft."   It  is  affirmed,  that  the  parson  of  the 
parish  of  Orphir,  in  Orkney,  was  particularly  instrumental  in  administering 
to  Earl  Patrick's  avarice,  which  tradition  is  indeed  countenanced  by  the 
rent-roll  preserved  of  that  parish,  dated  in  the  year  1695,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  forfeiture  of  udal  property.     Among  those  whose  lands 
fell  in  esicheat,  were  four  brothers,  of  the  names  of  Sinclair  ;  their  estates 
appearing  on  the  rental  to  have  beenc  onfiscated  on  the  accusation  of  theft  *. 


•  Adhuc  in  land  maill  of  1  mk  terrse  in  Ingamyre^  fallen  in  escheat  to  mj  Lord  fdr 
theft,  pertaining  to  the  Sinclairs>  9  sett^  cost^  tantum  flesh,  1  pultrie."  In  another  place, 
there  is  a  mention  of  lands  named  Be-north-the-Gait,  in  Swanbuster,  part  of  which  were 
reported  as  '^  pertaining  to  the  Sutherlands,  fallen  iu  escheat  to  my  Lord,  for  witchcraft, 
and  raising  of  ane  march-stane/'  and  the  rest  were  "  escheat  for  theft,  pertaining  to  tlie 

SiNCLAIRS." 
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When  Earl  Pateick's  degradation  had  taken  place,  the  popular  ven- 
geance was  kindled  against  every  instrument  of  his  oppression,  in  a  mode 
of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed,  but  by  those  who  have  witnessed  some 
revolutionary  movement  in  a  country  that  has  long  tasted  of  oppression's 
bitterest  dregs.  It  was  then  that  the  parson  of  Orphir  took  flight,  pursued 
by  the  four  Sinclairs  of  Orkney,  who  toiled  after  him  like  blood-hounds 
fcx  their  prey.  The  wretched  man  fled  'to  Shetland ;  the  avengers  hunt- 
ed him  out,-^met  him  on  the  Noup  of  Nesting,  and  slew  him  on  the 
spot.  One  of  the  brothers  imitated  the  tiger  in  his  rage, — he  laid  open 
the  breast  of  the  slaughtered  victim, — tore  out  his  heart,  and  with  a  fe- 
rocity,— firom  the  bare  mention  of  which  the  mind  shudders,— ^Irank  of  his 
heart's  blood.  May  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  such  scenes  be  few  on  the 
face  of  the  earth*. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Noup  of  Nesting,  the  manse  of  the  respectable 
minister  of  the  parish  is  situated  f .  It  was  built  by  one  of  his  predecessors, 
on  a  site  better  adapted  for  a  light-house.  From  this  eminence  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  Isle  of  Whalsey,  stretching  out  far  to  the  north-east,  and 
situated  between  a  cluster  of  islands  that  approach  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land, and  a  remoter  group,  named  the  Outskerries.  In  proceeding  north- 
ward^  my  road  led  through  one  of  the  vnldest  districts  of  Shetland,  where 
were  hiUs  of  the  most  grotesque  form,  among  which  were  interspersed  in- 
numerable small  lochs.  Passing  for  several  miles  along  the  barren  shores  of 
Vidlin  Voe,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  House  of  Lunna,  situated  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  I ;  dose  to  it  is  a  very  narrow  isthmus  of  land,  which  communicates 


*  The  forfeitare  of  tbe  property  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Orphir^  appears  in  Mr  Peter- 
Kin's  Cdlection  of  the  Orkney  Rentals.  The  tradition  of  the  horrid  tragedy  committed 
on  the  Noup  of  Nesting,  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Tour  through  Zetland.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  statement,  since  history  has  recorded  scenes  equally  shocking,  that 
have  taken  place  in  countries  where  all  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature  have  been  obli* 
tented  by  loug  and  unprovoked  acts  of  cruel  oppression. 

t  Now  occupied  by  the  Reveremd  Mr  Inches,  to  whom  I  feel  much  obliged  for  the 
hospitality  I  experienced  at  his  house. 

i  Lunna,  which  was  inhabited  by  Mr  Leisk,  when  I  visited  it,  is  the  family  residence 
of  Robert  Hunter,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  considerable  intelligence,  who  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  country  a  better  description  of  tenures,  free 
firom  the  obligation  of  fishing  for  landlords..    The  obstacles  that  he  met  with  in  his  views 

Ppa 
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with  a  large  promoBtory,  Beverml  miles  bng,  that  stretches  out  into  Tell 
Sound  *.  Near  the  Isthmus  of  Limna,  once  stood  a  reHgioos  huilding,  but 
«i  what  description  k  very  doubtful ;  a  broken  font  was  disoovered  ameag 
the  rains,  as  well  as  architectural  carvings,  executed  in  a  soft  magnenan 
atone,  of  a  steatilie  kind,  named  Klebeir.  Much  fish  is  cured  ^  Ltuuta, 
consBsting  of  ling,  cod,  and  the  Gadus  Broame,  or  torsk,  commonly  named 
Tnsk.  The  latter,  which  somewhat  resembles  ling,  though  .  niot  so  ^00%, 
is  very  abundantly  caught  in  the  deep-water  ftbery  off  the  o»ast> 


ISLAND  OF  WHALSET  AND  THE  OUTSKERRIES. 

Whalsey,  to  whidi  I  sailed,  is  a  Un^  teland;  coosistuig  of  im^ldar 
lidges  of  gneiss,  that  stretch  &r  to  the  north-east.  The  approadi  to  it 
firom  the  south-west  extremity  is  very  fine.  Near  a  small  bay  is  a  hand- 
some house,  belong^g  to  Robe&t  Britce,  Esq^  shewing  the  st]4e  of 
the  middle  of  &e  hut  century,  with  gardens  waUed  round.  A  systfU  of 
feymiTig  has  been  introduced  in  this  island,  highly  creditable  to  the  pro- 
prietor. The  fields  of  corn  aroimd  the  house  looked  heautiiiil ;  and,  if  the 
country  could  only  have  been  dothed  with  tlree^  we  might  transport  out- 
selves,  in  imsgisation,  to  some  £strict  of  the  Lothiana.  The  island  to  the 
nwth-«aBt  is  very  unintoestiDg.  There  is  nothing  to  divers^  bleak  and 
uneven  ridges  of  gneiss,  exo^t  a  good  parish  obundi  and  a  iertf  scattered 


aioK,  however,  from  an  unexpected  Morce, — from  the  tensnU  tbonselT^  who  hw^g  by 
DO  m«ma  pniwred  for  so  sadden  s  change  of  condition,  much  abused  the  liberality  they 
had  cnperieDced.  The  event  evidently  shews,  tliat  a  domestic  ttSona,  li^  a  political  ODe^ 
■hoald  be  a  gradual  process. 

*  It  has  been  remarked,  ^178.)  tba^  about  a  mile  or  two  t*the  north  of  the  house, 
are  several  remarkable  detached  rocks,  named  the  Stones  of  Stefis,  of  which  the  largest  is 
about  SS  feet  in  height,  and  96  ftet  in  circnmfbrence. 
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cottages*  I  omitted  to  see  a  loch  whicH  Mr  Low  noticed,  where  was  a 
small  holm  connected  to  the  shore  by  means  of  stepping-stones,  originally 
defended  by  a  wall  round  its  margin,  and  by  a .  breast- work  toward  the 
land.  A  space  of  ground  was  thus  enclosed,  sufficient  to  contain  many 
people,  with  their  cattle  and  effects.  The  Burgh  (as  it  is  called)  bears  the 
name  of  Hogsetter  *. 

From  Whalsey  I  set  sail  for  the  Outskerries,  a  very  remote  and  de- 
tached groupe  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland  of  Shetland.     Our  light  yawl  was  manned  by  six  excellent  sea- 
men ;  a  square  sail  was  hoisted ;  and  a  breeze  springing  up  favourable  for 
the  passage,  the  buoyant  skiff  rapidly  cut  its  way  through  surging  waves ; 
whilst  the  seamen,  with  admirable  adroitness,  raised  or  lowered  the  sail,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  the  wind  with  which  we  were  impelled  along.    Pass- 
ing several  solitary  holms  on  which  rude  huts  appeared  for  the  temporary 
summer  accommodation  of  the  seamen  who  were  engaged  in  the  ling-fishery, 
I  arrived  at  length  near  the  Outskerries.   They  seemed  fenced  roimd  about 
by  cliffs  frightfully  steep  and  rugged.     One  of  these  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  on  which  was  cast  away,  in  the  year  1664,  the  rich  vessel,  named  the 
Carmelan  of  Amsterdam,  that  was  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  laden  with 
three  millions  of  guilders,  and  many  chests  of  coined  gold.    The  wreck 
happened  on  a  dark  night,  when  four  men,  placed  among  the  shrouds, 
were  endeavouring  to  discover  the  land.     They  were  not  able  to  descry  the 
rock  before  the  vessel  was  close  upon  it,  and  before  they  could  warn  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  the  ship  struck.     The  mast  broke  close  to  the  deck, 
falling,  at  the  same  time,  on  one  of  the  cliffs,  by  which  means  the  four  men 
were  saved :  but  the  ship  itself  sank  in  deep  water,  and  all  the  crew  on 
board  immediately  perished.    A  considerable  quantity  of  spiritous  liquors 
was  driven  ashore ;  and,  for  twenty  days  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Skerries  were  in  a  state  of  continued  intoxication.    When  the  Earl  of 
Morton  heard  of  the  wreck,  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  was  actiyely  em- 
ployed in  rescuing  from  the  water  several  of  the  chests  of  gold.    These 
ought  to  have  come  to  the  King's  treasury :  and,  when  Charles  II.  heard 
of  the  Earl's  private  appropriation,  he  is  said  to  have  been  decided  in  the 

*  There  is  a  rock  of  gneiss  on  the  west  of  the  island,  which,  in  one  place,  considerably 
affects  the  compass. 
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views  which  he  had  before  entertained,  of  recalling  the  Crown-estates  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Morton  &mily, 
on  the  fictitious  plea  of  a  mortgage  by  Charles  I.  ^ 

After  passing  the  rock  on  which  the  Carmelan  had  split,  a  narrow  open 
ing  appeared  through  ragged  rocks,  out  of  which  ran  a  strong  current  of  tide, 
that  caused  the  billows  on  the  outside,  impatient  of  resistance,  to  boil  and 
foam  with  uncommon  impetuosity.  Through  these  our  reeling  yawl  was 
guided  with  infinite  skill,  when  we  entered  a  small  harbour,  Well  sheltered 
by  high  ground,  and  presenting  on  its  surfiEioe  the  unruffled  toanquil  ap-* 
pearance  of  a  mountain  lake. 


>^  tt  was  a  still 


And  calmy  bay,  on  th**  one  side  sheltered 

With  the  brode  shadow  of  an  hoarie  hilU 

On  the  other  side  an  high  rock  toured  still. 

That,  t*wixt  them  both,  a  pleasaunt  port  they  made, 

And  did  like  an  htdf  theatre  f\A&ir 


Sfencer. 


As  the  Outskerries  li^  so  much  to  the  east  of  Sh(etland^  they  are  well 
adapted  for  carryipg  on  a  deep  water  fishery  for  ling.  On  this  account, 
there  are  a  few  slight  permanent  buildings,  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  agents  who  superintend  the  preparation  of  curing ;  and,  along  with  these^ 
are  several  rude  huts  or  lodges,  for  the  temporary  abode  of  the  fishermen.  An 
old  custom,  now  legalized,  allowing  any  one  to  erect  temporary  fishing-huts 
and  booths  on  grounds  that  had  not  been  previously  enclosed  for  cultivation, 
has  caused  frequent  disputes  between  landholders,  and  others,  who  were  w- 
gagcd  in  the  ling  fishery,  some  of  which  frays  had  even  led  to  bloodshed. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  for  instance,  a  contention  in  the  Outskerries  arose 
between  two  considerable  families  in  Shetland,  regarding  this  right,  which 
proved  so  serious,  that  it  is  still  traditionally  handed  down  under  the  name 
of  the  Skerry  Fight.  The  fishermen  belonging  to  the  GiflFprd  Family  of 
Busta,  came  armed,  aqd  obtained  possession  of  a  booth  that  they  had  erect- 
ed the  preceding  year.  The  Sinclairs,  also,  headed  by  the  valiant  Jady 
of  the  family,  took  the  field.  A  siege  commenced ;  there  was  a  discharge 
of  fire-amis  from   each  party,  with  little  or  no  effect,  until  Magnus 


*  The  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Carriielan,  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Voyage  W 
Orkney  and  Zetland. 
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FLAW9,  the  ch»mi»on  of  the  Sinclaies,  having  tried  in  vain  to  break 
isifpem  the  door  of  the  booth  which  was  occupied  by  the  Giffords,  mount- 
ed the  roof,  and  swore  most  stoutly  that  he  would  be  in  the  building  though 
the  devil  should  dispute  him  admission.  On  effecting  an  entrance,  he  was 
immediately  shot  dead  by  the  occupants  within;  upon  which  the  SiN- 
CLAiRS  took  flight,  and,  like  dastards,  abandoned  their  lady,  who  was,  by 
the  opposite  party,  made  prisoner.  It  appears  that  no  legal  notice  was 
takeii  oi  tb^  ftay.  The  h^ad  of  the  Gifford  Family  was  at  that  time  the 
steward  of  the  island,  being  invested  with  the  lull  power  of  punishing  such 
breaches  of  law ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  against  his  imme 
diate  dependants  *. 

The  time  wh^n  I  visited  the  Skeiries,  was  not  the  season  for  pursuing 
the  fishing  of  ling ;  I  thus  missed  a  busy  and  interesting  scene.  There 
are  no  objects  at  the  Outskerries  worth  particular  notice ;  a  rich  bed  of 
limestone  passes  through  the  group,  near  to  which  the  land  is  remarkably 
fertile.  There  are  but  very  few  families,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  or 
seveii,  w;ho  constantly  rpside  at  this  remote  place. 

Having  at  length  accomplished  my  joum(py  throi;igh  tjie  south-east  part 
of  t}Ke  country,  I  pr^p^ed  to  sail  for  the  north-east  i^les  of  Fetlar  and 
Ui^st ;  but  I^  did  not  quit  the  district  with^ii^t  impressions  of  the  most 
grateful  kind  for  the  hospitable  attention  I  had  received  in  my  journey  from 
Dunrossness  to  the  Outskerriesf .  If  there  is  any  district  in  the  globe 
where  hospitality,  in  flying  from  crowded  cities  and  courts,  has  sought  some 
peacefrd  refuge,  it  is  among  the  pathless  wilds  of  the  British  Thule. 


I  have  at  length  concluded  an  Iter,  the  various  incidental  objects 
of  which  were  associated  with  all  the  leading  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Shetland.  It  vrill  now,  perhaps,  be  suflSciently  evident,  how  lit- 
tle the  annals  of  this  country  are  to  be  understood,  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  original  state  of  the  udal  laws,  that  prevailed  in  this 
Scandinavian  province.  The  task,  therefore, 'remains  of  giving  more  particu- 


•  This  tradition  of  the  country  has  been  related  to  me  by  Mr  Henderson  of  Bardister. 

f  I  have  to  acknowledge,  in  the  most  gra.teful  manner,  the  kind  attentipp  I  receiv^ 
at  Lerwick  and  its  vicinity;  at  Laxfirth ;  at  the  Manse  of  Nesting;  at  Lunna  and 
Whalscy. 
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lar  illustrations  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  feudal  tenures  by  which  they 
were  succeeded,  in  corroboration  of  the  historical  sketches  that  have  been 
rendered. 
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Definition  of  the  word  Odel  or  Udal,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  Odel  and  FevdaL 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  udal,  in  its  application  to  land,  was 
absolute  property ;  that  oi feudal^  implied  stipendiary  property, 

^^  The  real  signification  of  the  word  Odel^  says  Bishop  Poktoppidan,  ^  implies  real 
property,  according  to  Joh.  Gbamm,  in  I^is  dissertation  upon  the  word  Herremand; 
^^  ^  ut  Adelbonde  redeamus,  is  non  alius  quam  locuples  et  copiosus  colonus  aut  fundi 
possessor.  Schefferus  autumat  ab  Adel  et  Odeloriundum  esse,  quod  proprietatem  (xn- 
nimodam,  scilicet  ab  Odh  proprietas,  et  All  totum  omne  denotavit,  atque  Adelbonde 
esse  eum  qui  haberet  Odel,  hoc  est  proprium  et  a  majoribus,  per  hsereditatem  acquisi- 
turn  possidebat  fundum.  Vide  acta  Societatis,  Reg.  Hafn.  t.'^^.  p.  Vt9>^  ^  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  iii  his  remarks  on^this  passage  of  Pontoppidan,  adds,  ^^  the  transposition 
of  these  northern  syllables,  aUodhy  wilt  give  us  the  true  etymology  of  the  dOodium^  or 
absolute  property  of  the  feudists ;  as,  by  a  similar  combination  of  the  latter  syllable 
with  the  vforAJee^  (which  signifies,  as  we  have  seen,  a  conditional  reward  or  stipend), 
feeodh  or  feodum^  will  denote  stipendiary  property.  See  Blackstoke^s  Commenta- 
ries, 14th  Ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  44. 

Other  opinions  on  the  Etymology  of  the  word  Udoi^  will  be  found  in  Dr  Jamie- 
son'^s  Scottish  Ifictionary,  where  they  have  been  collected  with  great  industry,  but  none 
of  these  I  have  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  as  amusing  as  that 
which  was  ^ven  in  the  year  1642,  by  Bishop  Geahame  of  Orkney,  in  reply  to  a  query 
by  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to  know  rvhai  the  lands  hcUdin  of  Udil  were :  ^^  Ra- 
tio nominis,  alse  far  as  ever  I  could  trye,^^  answers  the  worthy  prelate,  ^'  is,  that  the 
kings  of  Norroway  sent  one  Udill'aus,  wha  divyded  the  lands  of  Orknay  and  Shet- 
land, in  pennie  lands  and  used  lands,  as  Ireland  is  now  divyded  in  aikers ;  from 
yat  divisione,  to  this  day,  they  have  possesst  yair  lands  as  heritors  without  wreate.^' 
Peterkin^s  Rentals  of  Orkney,  No.  3.  p.  SO. 

The  author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkney  has  observed  that  the  word  Udal  was 
by  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  called  Aoidal,  Audal,  Othel  or  Odal ;  and  by  the 
Orkneymen  and  Shetlanders,  Authal,  Uthel  or  Udal." 
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Nature  of  Udal  Tenures. 

Feudal  lands  were  originally  possessed  by  military  chie&,  and  they 
were  granted  to  inferiors  on  certain  conditions  of  homage,  rent,  or  personal 
service.  The  incidents  of  feudal  tenures,  which  were  at  the  first  connected 
with  military  subordination,  have  been  considered  as  seven  in  number,  via. 
the  heriot,  relief,  escheat,  wardship,  scutage,  marriage-licence  and  ho- 
mage. 

Udal  lands,  however,  did  not  render  the  earliest  possessors  of  them  li- 
aUe  to  obligations  of  a  military,  or  even  of  a  civil  nature ;  for  it  was  in  later 
times  that  they  became  liable  to  a  scat  or  tax.  Yet  this  impost  was  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  a  military  chief,  but  to  the  support  of  a  popular 
government,  of  which  the  King  was  supposed  to  be  the  head.  It  also  ap- 
pears, that  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  tithes  on  udal  lands  were  le- 
vied by  1;he  clergy.  But  although  religious  and  civil  tributes  became  event- 
ually imposed  on  udal  possessors,  their  estates  were  ever  free  from  those 
incidents  of  feudal  tenures  which  originated  from  military  obligations^ 

No  community  can  exist  without  r^ulations  fer  its  internal  government,  and  for 
its  independ^t  preservation ;  contributions  would,  therefore,  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dvil  jurisdicdon,  upon  which  its  validity  would  depend,  cft  for  the  exigencies  of 
war.  The  earliest  tax  of  this  nature,  that  existed  in  Scandinavia,  was  a  No$e  iaa: ! 
<<  We  are  told,^  says  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  aodent  laws  of  Scandinavia,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  '<  that  Odin  set  such  laws  in  the  land,  as  before  were  in  use 
among  the  Asi ;  and  throughout  all  Swedland,  the  people  paid  unto  Odin  a  Scot- 
penny  iaeeachnose  ^."^ 

The  origin  of  the  scat  or  land-tax,  is  ascribed  to  Habold  Habfaobe,  at  the  time 
that  he  had  suppressed  the  petty  kings  of  Norway,  and  had  made  himself  sovereign 
of  that  country.  But  the  duty  was  never  paid  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment  to  a  su- 
perimr,  but  merely  as  a  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  Government  Scat  is 
an  old  northern  word,  that  merely  denotes  money  or  treasure,  and  its  etymology  con- 
▼eys  no  information  of  the  latest  acceptation  of  the  term.    But  it  has  been  shewn 


*  *'  The  Latin  trmslatorB,''  says  the  reviewer,  **  have  absnrdly  and  unfidtfafuUy  con* 
verted  die  Boee  tax  into  a  cqpitatkQ  tajk"^ 
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from  the  Norwegian  versions  of  the  Bible,  that  a  tax  or  tribute  was  always  expressed 
by  the  word  Scat.     (Grievaoces  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  p.  100.  and  101.) 

When  Harold  Hakfageb  subdued  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  jMxnnoted  the  oob- 
nization  of  these  countries  by  Norwq;ian8  devoted  to  his  interest,  it  appears  that  he  only 
exacted  a  scat  from  pasture  or  grazing  land,  and  this  was  named  Scathold ;  but  the 
land  which  was  inclosed  for  cultivation  became  free  from  a  scat,  and  consequently  re- 
tained the  ancient  name  of  Udal.     The  scat  was  also  rated  at  a  cerUun  number  of  ells 
of  ^afitfiel;  bi^t  in  a  letter  peridd,  the  assessment  was  made  id  some  rude  descriptidn 
of  coitis  that  bdre  the  name  of  pennings  or  pennies.    At  this  time  lands  were  divided 
into  marks;  a  mark  of  land  being  of  such  an  extent  as  would  be  equal  in  vakie  In  a 
4nari£iof  wadmel,  antteof^ver,  oramarkof  some  baser  kmd of  metal.    A  mark 
x>f  bmd  we^d,  t^en,  'inohide  a  certain  area  of  scathold,  and  of  inclosed  or  cultivated 
sott,  i-'etaittQg  ks  original  imme  of  Udal,  because  it  was  free  from  a  tax ;  an  estimate, 
therefore,  of  the  quantity  of  scathold  included  within  the  mark,  was  expressed  by  the 
number  of  pennies  which  were  rendered  as  a  tax  te  the  -King.    The  largest  extent  of 
Scathold,  incidental  to  a  mark  of  land,  was  liable  to  an  Impost  not  exceeding  twelve 
pentiings ;  this  sUin  t)eitig  retidered  equivalent  to  a  cert^n  meiasure  of  wadmel ; 
Ibr  the  least  extent  -of  scathold,  a  tarn  not  less  than  four  pennies  or  one  ell  of 
wadmel  was  required.    It  was,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of  four  and  twdve  pen- 
nies, that  an  apprediXiion  was  intended  to  be  made  of  the  pl-opdftional  ^oatitity  of 
scathold,  which,  with  udal  or  arable  soil,  formed  the  individual  mark.     But  as  the 
population  of  the  country  ifieveafleid,  and  as  soil  became  mere  valuiMe, «  dimitrished 
areaof  the  aaark  of  land  w0M  be %he -equiTaleiit t>f  «  fixed  -standaid  of  oompariaon, 
•and  samitor  divisions  df-aeathcM,  >by  -neans  of  mark-^tones,  wiMdd  beoeme  aneon^reai* 
•ent     It  wa^  tfaerefoi^  'widiki'the<enlacged*compaa8  of  «Bstiicts  and  parishes,  that  Ae 
prop^tieiK^  acailliold  4)dol|gyag'to«adi  niark  of  la»d  wa8  4mttsitod.    TkiM,  in  time, 
the  iem  Penny  became  eQcpvesBive«of  the  proporticln  of  tcatheUi  eolltalned  iri^i^ie 
j»at>k  of  land;  a  sixnpenny  fluurk^fiajtd  denoting  a  diwsina  tiu 
tions  of  scathold ;  an  eight-penny  mark  a  diviuon  that  contained  ^igllifMp•Idoni^  «iid 
^  COL    This  is  «11  Ihe  Jcooiv^tedge  <tfaat  <a  Sbetlai^  landholder  'has  «t  «be  pre- 
^Mnt  dty^  0f  Ike  qirtlaty-rf safl  wMsh  Jbe possesses.    That  lihe  ■laik'cf  land,  m  ieme 
have  stated^  is  aaot  bsa  Amu  hM  an  £l|(^ish*«GPe,  and^daes  «ioteficeed  two  acres,  is  a 
meve  -conjeUiiie^  kia  mioAtSait/^m  its  ewhetxt  «6  ever  it  'wasin  tbeidiiya  nf  H^n^Ln 

The  Jatids  inOBlcaeyyiMfWeva^  Sm  not  BfpoBc  to  hanreiieendhn9»an  lias  wmea- 
sured  state.  It  was,  probably,  during  the  stay  of  King  Hagon  in  Orkney,  whoi  he 
widied  to  InUet  his  men  xnrer  the  country,  that  ^stxtes  were  for  this  poipoBe  divided, 
in  order  -to  regulate  die  area  that  was  -necessary  to  support  «  certain  nomber  of 
men.    The  mode  in  which  thb  was  effected,  is  -ei^piaiaad  4|y^  wetttffiawned  anther. 
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^  In  Domesd^y-bopky^  he  reipairlca,  '^  tbe  entriea  of  land  ia  order  to  HidagSj  are 
first  by  counties,  then  by  towns  or  manors,  and  lastly  by  hides,  half-hides  aad  vir* 
gates  of  land,  acoprdjng  to  which  the  Hidage  is  fixed  and  limited.  So  also  with  us, 
tlie  entries  are  first  by  islajsd^oi;  parishes,  thea  by  towns  or  villages,^  and  lastly  by 
mark-lands,  pennies  and  farthing?,  according  to  which  the  Skaf  is  fixed  a^d  Umited. 
Therefore,  Skat  with  us,  is  in  tlie  nature  of  JSidfiiffe  in  Domesday^bo^,  that  is  tri- 
bute real,  lancUaap  or  grou.qd-8ub3idy*^  (Crrievances  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  p.  10^) 

A  mark  of  land  w£^.  thus  divided  into  eight  ures  or  ounces*;  each  ounce-land, 
hito  eighteen  penny-Ian^ls,  and  &^  penny-land  into  four  fiurthingJands*  The  culti- 
vated soil  free  from  sc^^  w£t$  thei^  ^^fx^Q^qy'land,  a  term  meiH^Qg  nothiiig  moce 
than  an  enclosed  fi^ld.  In  No,  II.  p.  3.  of  Mr  FetejA^in^s  Bental^  is  this  explaM-- 
lion:— 

^*  Ane  quoy-land  or  outbrek  is  ane  peece  of  land  newly  win  without  the  dykii$, 
and  payis  no  scatt. 

*'  Ane  tumall  is  anevpeeee  land  wbiche  wes  quoy-land,  but  now  inclosed  within 
the  dykis.** 

It  wa%ako  a  humane  provision,  that  no  mark  should  pay  a  tax  for  its  proportion 
of  seatfaold,  unless-  the  inclosed  udal  land  was  in  a  cultivated  state.  By  this  means 
th^  bw^en  of  th^.  tax  «aa  muchi  alleviated* 

Thus, Jit  appeai«j  that.SARQi,i>.  Hautagee  first  inyaded  the  udaller^s  rights  in 
Orkney,  and  Shetlapd^  by  readmng  gtaaing  lac^  liable;  tp.  a  tax,  by  which  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Scathold;  but  the  land  which  was  inclosed  for  cultivation^  was  long  after- 
wards sacred  for  the  free  use  of  the  possesses:,  until  the  udal  fence  was/first  broken 
by  the  rude  hands  of  Ecclesiastical  power.  The  author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkney 
and  Shetlapd  h^  remarked^  that  ^  Olaus,  King  of  Sweden,  wa».  simaxmed'  Skot-Kon^ 
ung,  f.  €.  thj9.  tributary  king,,  becai:^  he  aefit  tribute  to  the  Pope«  and  made  his  kingr 
dom  subject  to  the  Holy.  See.  9«3(  Sueoss  Olaus,  Sko^Eonung,  i.  e.  tributaaus  Bex 
GOgnomimtua.  ^9se  existimatur,  q^o4  hoi^tatu  FraBSM^oia  Suetieonimad  Pontificem 
Romanum  mi^ss^t  tributum.  Loccfn.  Hist.  Su^c  libr  ii»^  £%'er  siaee,  udal  lands 
have  been  burden^  with  tithe& 

But.altbough  lands  became  eventually  lii^lis^  both  to  civil  duties  andito  ttthes^  it  is 
almost  imoeoessary  to  repciatthail  theie  is  no  reason,  to  auspcctthat  allodial  or^udaliand 
ever  rendered  theooci4[uer  hal4?  to  p^rsppid  service^  in  the  field,  or*  in  maiitinie  eaeur* 
sions;  but  if  it  did,  theobUgati^  wouUby  no  meana.haver«8ukedihimtl^ 
wiQ  of  a  superior  lord,  as  in  feudal  tenunas^  but  froi»  the  popiilarjniic&of  the  ooimiiiwi-* 
ty.  When  the  ancient  .fcipgp  of  Scandioaviawer^desirQua  to  isiM 
edagjaneralasa^mUy  of  the  f]?eeineii  of  the  nation.  !» tlus  coincil^  tfa^  reqiiBitmi  of 


•  See  ToRFiBUS,  Rcr.  Oread.  Hist  p.  I69.  The  greatest  division  of  land  at  the  present 
day  is  named  an  ounce-land. 

Qqa 
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each  province,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  or  ships,  was  rendered  propor- 
tional to  its  means  *. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  when  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  united  into  an 
Earldom,  the  chief  had  no  legal  power  over  the  inhabitants  but  when  called  into  the 
service  of  war,  when  he  held  the  rank  of  a  military  commander.  His  engagement  to 
the  people,  appears  from  many  circumstances  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Orcades,  to  have  been  like  that  which  the  Kmg  himself  was  bound  to  maintain ;  it 
was  "  to  observe  the  laws ;  to  defend  his  country ;  to  extend  its  boundaries ;  to  revenge 
whatever  injuries  his  predecessors  had  received  from  their  enemies,  and  to  strike 
some  signal  stroke  which  should  render  him  and  his  people  famous.''  An  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Orkney  and  Shetfand,  appears,  m  feet,  to  have  been  alike  obhgatory  on 
the  ancient  Earls  of  Orkney  and  on  the  people. 

Origin  of  Udal  Laws  and  their  diversity. 

It  was  at  popular  ass^nblies  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the  decision  of 
hereditary  claims,  and  for  preventing  the  alienation  of  lands  from  those 
who  might  be  considered  as  proper  heirs ;  by  this  means,  rights  of  succes- 
sion were  protected  by  the  general  regulations  of  the  community,  to  which 
the  udaller  belonged.  In  the  ancient  laws  of  udal  inheritance,  the  proper 
successors  to  estates  on  the  death  of  those  who  enjoyed  them,  were  named 
the  Udal-bom. 

It  is  stated  in  Esskins's  Institutes  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  when  Orkney  and 
Zetland  were  first  transferred  from  the  Crown  of  Denmark  to  that  of  Scotland  the 
right  of  lands  was  held  by  natural  possession,  and  might  be  proved  by  witnesses,  with- 
out  any  title  in  writing,  which  had  probably  been  their  law  formerly,  while  they  were 
subject  to  Denmark.  This  is  a  mistake.  Since  the  lands  of  the  Scandinavian  colony  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  were  considered  as  under  the  protection  of  common  laws  no  title 
for  estates  could  be  established,  without  a  written  decree  of  the  Foude'^s  court  deliver- 
ed under  the  name  of  a  Shynd-bill ;  the  word  Shynd  being  said  to  signify  a  Court.  This 
bill  or  deed  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Foude  and  a  number  of  witnesses.  The  prac- 
tice of  confirming  the  possessbn  of  estates  by  means  of  Shynd-bills,  continued  long  after 
these  islands  were  annexed  to  the  Scottish  Crown.  It  was  only  when  feudal  oppres- 
non  sought  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  Shynd-bill,  and  with  it  the  common  laws  which 
protected  the  rights  of  landed  property,  that  great  irregularities  took  place  in  the  convey. 


•  Sir  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities^  Trans.^  voL  i.  p.  257* 
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ance  of  estates,  and  that  the  poor  udaller,  alarmed  for  the  security  of  his  little  property, 
knew  of  no  other  way  in  which  his  little  patrimony  could  be  held,  except  through  the 
means  of  a  charter  from  some  superior,  when  it  would  be  converted  into  a  regular  feudal 
tenure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  that  sort  of  natural  possession  described  by  the  cele- 
brated  Scottish  lawyer,  whicli  coi^ists  in  the  proof  of  a  right  before  witnesses^  without 
any  tide  in  writing. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  common  mode  of  defining  udal  lands,  to  say,  that  they  were 
a  property  which  was  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another  without  writing,  possesion 
being  the  only  right.  But,  in  reference  to  the  prindple,  that  the  rights  of  udalJands 
were  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  community  of  individuals  among  whom  tYigj 
were  partitioned,  the  possesion  of  them  was  never  guaranteed  but  by  a  written 
judicial  decree,  which  was  made  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  udal  succession,  that  had 
been  passed  at  some  popular  legislative  meeting. 

The  enactment  of  laws  declaratory  of  those  who  were  the  udal-bom, 
or  had  claims  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  enjoyment  of  udaUands,  is  to 
be  referred  to  a  date  long  prior  to  the  period  when  Harold  Habfager 
converted  Orkney  and  Shetland  into  a  Norwegian  colony. 

That  the  laws  of  udal  succession  are  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Harold  Harfa- 
6ER,  is  admitted  by  Pontoppidan,  and  many  other  Norwegian  writers.  There  is 
an  obscure  allusion  to  the  udal  laws,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ancient  poems  that 
has  been  preserved ;  it  is  entitled  Rigs-Mai,  the  song  of  Eling  Eric. — *^  Rig  (Rich) 
or  Eric  the  second,^  says  Mr  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Illustrations  of  North- 
em  Antiquities,  ^^  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Goths  in  Scandia,  who  assumed  the  deno- 
mination of  Kong  (King),  his  predecessor  having  been  stiled  Diar  or  Drottnar ;  that 
is.  Chiefs  or  Lords.  He  was  likewise  the  first  who  divided  his  subjects  into  the 
three  distinct  classes  of  nobles,  husbandmen  and  slaves,  distinguishing  precisely  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  each ;  and  upon  this  foundation,  an  allegorical  poem  was  con- 
structed, which  was  no  more  than  a  personification  of  the  difi*erent  modes  of  society, 
and  making  them  the  children  of  King  Rig.'"  In  this  very  ancient  poem,  then,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  about  the  eighth  century,  is  an  allusion  to  some  decisive 
regulations  which  had  taken  place  relative  to  the  posses^n  of  udal  lands.  Kii^ 
RiG^s  directions  to  his  son  Jarl,  (comes),  wee  thus  related : 

Thann  bad  hann  ei^atzt  £um  posadere  jussit 

<$dal  vollu  aritos  agros 

ddal  voUu  avitos  agros 

oc  allduar  bygdir.  et  antiqua  rura  *. 


nhutrattons  of  Northern  Antiquities^  p.  456. 
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The  oldest  law  of  udal  successian  that  ^sted  m  Shetland,  and  no 
douht  in  Orkney  also,  is  thus  descrihed  hy  Mr  Gifford.  "  The  most  an- 
cient  way,  how  lands  and  heritage  was  transmitted  to  posterity,  was  hy  a 
verbal  deed  called  Udell  Succession,  founded  upon  an  old  Norwegian  law 
called  St  Olla's  Law,  hy  whidi  a  man  could  no  way  dispose  of  or  burden 
the  lands  he  had  by  his  father ;  neither  had  he  any  power  to  make  a  will 
contrary  to  the  said  law ;  but  whatever  children  he  had,  male  or  female, 
they  all  succeeded  equally  to  the  father  in  his  estate,  heritable  and  movea- 
ble, and  the  youngest  son  had  the  father's  dwelling-house,  because  the  el- 
der children  were  commonly  f oris  Jamiliat  before  the  father's'  death,  and  the 
youngest  son  staid  with  him,  and  supported  him  in  his  old  age,  and  there- 
by had  no  opportunity  to  provide  himself  in  a  settlement ;  and»  therefore, 
was  provided  with  his  father's  dwelling-house,  which  was  also  an  induce- 
ment to  maj^e  him  more  careful  of  his  old  fatha:.  By  diis  way  of  succes- 
sion, most  of  the  inhabitants  were  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  possessed^ 
and  very  few  tenants  amongst  them ;  and  this  Udell  succession  coi^iBiied 
with  many  of  the  small  Udellers  of  Zetland,  till  the  year  1664,  that  thef 
took  heritable  tacks  of  their  own  UdeU  lands  from  Spynie."  (Gifford's 
Zetland^  p.  5i. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  Scandinavians  succeeded  to  the  Celts  in  the  possession  of 
certaip  of  the  northern  districts  of  Europe*  It  is  not  improbable,  iAketefyrey  that  this 
law,  which  is  that  cS  Gavelkind,  might  have  been  bcNrrowed  from  the  custom  of  the 
earlier  tribes  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  settlements,  particularly  as  it  is  certein  that 
many  religious  customs  peculiar  to  Celtic  nations  became  intn)duoed  among  the  rkes 
of  Odin.  In  the  old  Welsh  laws,  every  man^s  itdieritance  was  divided  among  his 
children,  but  the  youngest  son  had  the  principal  house.  The  Celtic  females,  however, 
were  precluded  from  the  inheritance,  for,  sooner  than  that  an  estate  should  devolve  to 
them,  it  escheated  to  a  superior.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  in  some  partial  ca- 
ses, an  exclusion  of  this  kind  existed  in  Orkney ;  for  although  the  estates  of  the  Earl- 
dom were,  in  an  early  period,  equally  divided  among  all  the  sons  of  the  father,  so 
that  by  this  means  there  were  at  one  time  several  Earls  of  Orkney,  yet  in  no  instance 
do  we  find  that  a  female  was  made  a  partaker  in  such  an  inheritance.  This  exclusion 
may  be  accounted  fpr,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Earls  of  Orkney  were  hereditary 
military  leaders ;  they  w&ce  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  predatory  expeditions, 
and  they  headed  the  forces  of  the  country  that  were  united  for  common  defence. 
Among  the  Scandinavians  and  Saxons,  it  also  appears  that  there  was  a  distinction  made 
between  spurious  and  le^timate  children.  But  by  the  andient  Welsh  laws,  and  the 
Irish  customs  of  Tanistry,  the  inheritance  of  a  deceased  landholder  waa -equally' di- 
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vUMi  arnbug  lus^tom,  'wliether  bastdrds  or  tawfally  bom.  (Whittakibe^s  History  of 
MlAfteb^dtep,  vd.  i.  '}>.  866.,  Wxee^s  Antiq.  of  Ireland,  toI.  ii.  p.  78.,  and  Bikglby's 
Vagdi  Wate,  vol.  ii.  p.  f  57.) 

iMrdtronn  has  Teoorcfed  the  manner  in  which  the  udalbom  of  Shedaiul  calne 
into  -the  plwseBsibn  ^of  tbeir  rights ;  this  is  to  eurions  that  I  shall  give  it  at  full  in  his 
own  words :  <<  The  first  right  that  is  to  be  found  upon  lands  in  Zetland,  is  that 
called  a-Shynd-bill,  and  that  was  only  used  by  the^most  consideraUe  heritors*.  Shynd, 
in  the  Banish  language,  signifies  a  Court,  and  Bill  was  a  common  name  to  any  deed  or 
writing  made  in  court ;  so  it  may  be  translated  in  English  a  judicial  right  The  way 
liowit "was  dbnfe  Was  this;  a  man  having  a  mind  to  dispone  his  estate,  invited  the 
Fowd  wd  "three  or  fodr  of  the  best  tnen  m  Ae  coiintry  to  hisliduse,  where  "he  had  an 
entertainment  provided  for  them.  And  being  all  convened,  the  Fowd  kept  "a  ootirt, 
before  which  the  heritor  compeared,  and  did  there  judicially  unite  his  will,  disponing 
his  ^estale^  heritable  Imd  moveable,  particularly  mentioned^  alid  divided  to  his  children, 
reserving  his  own  liferent  of  the  whole,  and  a  liferent  of  a  part  to  his  wife^  if  she 
survived  him^  which  will  the  clerk  of  court  wrote,  and  being  done,  was  pabHdy 
read,  all  parties  concerned  being  present,  and  if  approven  by  the  disponer,  it  was 
signed  by  the  Fowd,  and  these  three  or  four  gentlemen  that  sat  with  him,  as  assessors, 
and  lEtU'llifeh*  s^s  werie'put  to  it,  and  being  recorded  in  the  court-books,  the  principal 
was^etiv^r^  to  the  disponer,  who  kept  it  dU  his  death,  and  then  all  the  hdrs  men- 
tioned in  the  Shynd4>iII,  entered  to  their  respective  portions  contained  therein,  and 
were  all  eqfoally  chargeable  for  the  defunct^s  debts  and  funclral  charges*  And  if  there 
was  no  such  wffl  made  by  the  ndeller  in  his  lifetime,  after  his  deaAi  iiis  children,  or 
nearest  of  kin  if  he  had  no  children,  made  qsplieation  to'die  Vowd  to  divide  the 
mheritanoe^amo^gst  them^  who  «pfx)inted  a  day  and  fiaee^  ordamUg  all  ooncenied  to 
attend ;  and  haviqg  called  a  court,  he  caused  the  heirs  to  give  up  a  fiuthful  inventory, 
updn  oath,  of  the  whole  subject  lefl  by  the  heritor  deceased,  which  he  divided  equid- 
ly  amongst  them,  according  to  the  Udell  or  St  Olla^s  law,  and  caused  a  Shynd4>ill  to 
be  written  thereupon,  which  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  heirs,  and  was  as 
good  as  if  made  by  the  udaller  while  he  lived.^  (OliTFOED^d  'Zedaad^  p.  54.  ^and  <S5.) 

At  a  kter  period  in  the  afiifials  ^  OldiQri,  ptitttdgenitwe  vi^tp^srs  t# 
kB¥e  been  AFVoi^ed  to  a  ceMain  extent.  Kdwer  laws  W  inltetniance  were 
iirt»)da(Ded  in  the  country,  which  afforded  the  means  ctf  pel^dtoat^  &niily 
wealth  and  power,  by  concentrating  them  in  an  individual.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  later  law  of  Norway  was  enforced  to  any  extent,  until 
&e  annexation  of  Orlcney  and  Shetland  to  the  Scottish  Crown,    tlecent 
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^  Mr  Gippoiuo  is  here  und«r  a  mistake.  Before  the  introducticQ  of  feudality  into  Shet- 
land,  the  Shynd-biU  was  bbtamed  by  aU  heritors,  considerable  or  inoonsiderBble,  as  a  title 
for  then*  estates. 
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settlers  from  Scotland  then  found  a  l^orweffsn  pandect,  in  which  primo- 
geniture was  respected,  much  less  revolting  to  their  notions  of  feudality 
than  the  law  of  Gavelkind,  which  had  originally  existed  in  the  country. 
A  translation  of  the  rule  of  inheritance,  from  the  law-hook  of  Norway, 
(Lih.  vi.  cap.  2.  act  63.),  is  given  in  the  scarce  work  entitled  the  Griev- 
ances of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

— ^*  Does  a  father  leave  odals  hehind  him  ?  Then  shall  the  eldest  son 
succeed  to  the  principal  mansion  and  estate ;  the  other  children  receiving 
an  equivalent  out  of  the  other  land ;  every  one  his  own  lot,  a  hrother,  a 
brother's  lot,  and  a  sister,,  a  sister's  lot,  according  to  the  estimation  of  neu- 
tral men* 

^'  Is  there  no  son  ?  Then  descends  the  chief  manor  to  the  grandson  by 
the  eldest  son,  or  by  the  second,  or  any  other  son  in  order,  as  nearer  the 
inheritance  than  daughters.  Are  there  no  grandsons  ?  Then  belongs  the 
chief  manor  to  the  eldest  daughter,  the  rest  of  the  sisters  getting  land  in 
equivalent,  as  said  concerning  the  children  in  general. 

**  Is  there  not  land  enough  to  compensate  the  chief  manor  ?  Then  must 
the  co-heirs  be  satisfied  in  money  or  goods.  Do  these  £Etll  short  too  ?  The 
eldest  shall  yet  keep  the  manor,  giving  the  rest  a  share  only  of  the  income, 
as  by  neutral  men  shall  be  determined.  As  for  the  other  manms,  these, 
with  the  woods,  shall  belong  to  tlie  sons ;  for  daughters  shall  only  have 
their  lot  in  the  most  remote  and  discontiguous  lands.  But  can  they  not 
have  a  lot  in  these,  nor  in  moveable,  nor  dty-goods  neither  ?  Then  shall 
the  brothers  who  receive  the  manors,  make  up  their  lot  by  some  other  equi- 
valent ;  otherwise  they  shall  admit  them  for  partners  in  the  manors,  for  so 
much  as  the  sisters  have  right  to.** 

• 

PoKTOPPiDD  AN  remarks  on  this  later  law,-*'^  One  great  evil  arises  from  this  odal^s 
right,  namely,  many  an  undutiful  and  wicked  son,  because  he  is  the  eldest,  and  de« 
pends  on  hb.odal  right,  which  nothing  can  affect,  behaves  extremely  ill,  not  only  to  a 
deserving  mother4n-law  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but  also  to  his  own  parents. 
This  might  certainly  be  remedied,  without  infringmg  the  odal^s  right,  when  there 
are  younger  children  of  better  disposition^  and  more  deserving  of  the  inheritance.  By 
this  means,  great  sins  against  tlie  law  of  Nature  might  be  prevented,  if  the  Ic^pislature 
would  think  fit  to  set  proper  restrictions  to  the  odal'^s  right.'"— Pora^c^.  History  of 
Norwojff  vol.  ii.  p.  S91. 

I  shall  now  subjoin  two  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  property  was  assigned 
to  hdrs,  as  they  appear  in  the  memorials  of  the  Foude^s  Court.  It  will  be  evident,  fixnn 
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the  tenor  of  these  decrees,  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  directed  to  invalidate  a 
prior  diTision  of  lands,  which  had  taken  place  according  to  the  more  andent  law  of 
St  Olave,  which  was  that  of  gavelkind.  It  may  be,  however,  premised,  that  the 
principal  mansion  and  estate  that  formed  the  share  of  the  oldest  son  were  often  named 
the  headJbuil:  in  other  records,  they  were  called  the  chemia  place ;  the  term  chemis 
being  fiiom  Old  Fraich,  chnmezy  importing  the  principal  house  on  an  estate  which 
was  inhabit^  by  the  lord  or  proprietor.— hS(?^  Jamiesok'^s  Etym.  Did,  word  Chemys. 

— ^'  August  \%  I6D2.  Anent  the  action  and  cause  persuit  be  Margaret  Murray, 
oy  to  umquhil  Niager  Williams^  daughter,  heretrix  of  the  lands  underwritten,  and 
Hierome  Umphray  her  spouse  for  his  entres ;  against  John  Murray  of  Stendail,  and 
Robert  Murray  his  son,  anent  the  richt  and  tytil  of  six  mark  land  uthel,  lying  in  the 
town  of  Gruting,  disponed  be  the  said  umquhil  Niager  to  the  said  Margaret  Murray 
her  oy,  in  her  minority :  Compeirit  Hierome  Umphray,  and  pruifit  sufficiently  the 
said  umquhil  Niager  to  have  conquest  and  giftit  the  foresaid  six  mark  land,  aiid  cUs* 
ponit  the  samen  to  her  said  oy,  and  pladt  her  in  possession  thereof,  be  casting  of  peits, 
and  upUfting  the  debts  and  duties  thereof,  in-  her  name  Compeirs  the  said. John 
Murray  and  Ins  son,  and  alledgit  that  the  said  six  mark  land  was  the  headiuil^  (i  r. 
the  principal  manor),  and  so  could  not  be  giftit  nor  disponit  frae  the  principal  air* 
Quhilk  aUedgance  was  found  relevant,  and  therefore  assigns  them  to  pruif  the  samen 
at  the  next  lawtingj  this  beand  the  first  diet  of  the  actioun,  and  then  justice  to  be 
minbtied  in  the  said  matter  as  law  lewis.  And  in  case  the  samen  beis  provin  to  be 
the  headJmily  the  complainer  to  have  als  meikle,  als  guid  other  land  in  another  part, 
according  to  the  use  and  consuetude  of  the  country.*" 

— ^^  Jubf  21, 1608.  Anent  the  action  and  caus  persuit  be  Alexander  Cheyn,  ane 
of  the  sons  and  airs  of  umquhil  Mr  Robert  Cheyn  of  Ury,  agains  Thomas  Cheyn  of 
Walla,  hb  eldest  brother,  for  making  an  airff  and  division  of  all  lands  and  moveables 
appertaining  to  the  said  umquhil  Mr  Robert,  amangs.the  haill  airs,  to  the  effect  the 
said  Alexander  may  be  kend  to  his  part  thereof.  Quhilk  being  oonsiderit  be  the  as- 
sise, in  presence  of  the  said  ThoEbas,  they  ordain  him  to  make  an  lawful  airff  and 
dfrinon  of  all  lands  and  moveables  pertaining  to  his  said  father,  at  the  aijtf-house  of 
Nofby,-«4ie  twelve  neutnd  men,  to  be  chosen  with  advioe  and  consent  of  the  said  hail 
airs,^i-4uid  to  make  every  one  of  :the  said  lurs,  dther  sister  or  brother,,  to  be  kend  to 
thar  own  parts,  according  to  the  laws,  use  and  consuetude  of  the  country  *.'^ 

The  author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkn^,  &c.  in  his  desire  to  shew  that  the  udal 
right  had  its  foundation  in  the  Mosuc  institutions,  observes,  that  <^  by  the  law,  the 
ddest  son  had  right  to  a  double  portion  of  his  father'*s  estate,  and  the  other  sons  had 
their  equal  shares ;  the  daughters,  in  this  case,  being  incapable  of  any  inheritance, 
but  of  legacies  only,  in  money  or  moveable  goods.    And  thus,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
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of  Orkney  and  Shetland^  p.  9*  and  10. 
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by  the  law  of  Norway,  which  in  this  matter  is  much.alike,  difiaing  mcNne  in  mocUfica- 
tion  than  in  substance.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  into  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Toefaus,  in  speaking  of  a  period  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  ISth  century,  has  the  following  remark : — ^'  Sueinus  omnibus  allodiis 
quae  pater,  quse  frater  Valthiofus  posffldebat  siin  assertis  (jure  profecto  a  Norvegico, 
vel  etiam  eo,  quod  septemtrionalibus  hisce  regnis  in  usu  erat  alieno,  sed  occidenti  ua- 
tato,  primogenitursB  privilegio)  magnifice  deinde  vixit,''  izQ.^^Torf,  Rerum  Oread, 
Hist.  p.  118. 

.  Another  Scandinavian  law,  incidental  to  udal  tenures,  was  the  incapa- 
bility of  an  inheritor  to  dispose  of  his  patrimony  without  the  consent  of 
the  next  heirs,  or  the  udal-bom.  In  the  Law-book  of  Norway,  (lib.  v. 
cap.  3.  act  1.),  is  the  following  injunction. — **  Will  a  man  sell  his  odal- 
land  ?  Then  shall  he  summon  all  the  odal-bom  [his  kindred]  and  notify 
to  them,  that  he  is  to  sell  such  odal-land,  making  them  the  first  offer,  if 
they  will  buy,  and  have  no  impediment,  such  as  the  want  of  money,  and 
the  like.  Also  he  shall  proclaim,  or  cause  to  be  procl^med,  in  the  pubHc 
market,  that  he  is  to  sell  such  odalrland^  and  shall  again  offer  it  to  his  own 
kindred^  the  odal-bom,  whether  known  or  unknown ;  but  first  to  those  who 
stand  in  the  nearest  degree  of  relation  to  him,  whether  male  or  female, 
that  so  the  thing  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  though  they  should  not  be 
there  present  *." 

Mr  GiFFORD  has  testified  to  the  introduction  of  this  law  into  Shetland.  He  has 
remarked,  that  <<  if  any  man  was  to  make  a  jpurchase  from  an  udeller  with  consent  of 
Ills  heirs,  without  which  the  purchase  was  not  good,  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the 
purchaser  by  a  Shjmd-bill,  with  this  addition,  that  the  disponer  did  judicially  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  received  the  full  value  of  the  land  dispcned,  and  desired  that  hU 
property  therein  might  instantly  be  transferred  to  the  purchaser  and  his  heirs ;  and 
the  apparent  heirs  of  the  disponer  being  also  present,  consented  to  the  sale ;  and  the 
Shynd-bill  being  signed  and  sealed,  was  delivered  by  the  Fowd  to  the  disponer^  who 
did  judicially  deliver  it  to  the  purchaser,  with  a  benediction -f.^ 


*  Crrievancei  of  Orkney  and  l^ietland,  p.  7,  S. 
t  See  Girroao's  Zetland,  p.  56. 
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Another  ocmfinnation  of  the  prevalence  of  this  ]aw>  is  the  mandate  of  Earl  Pa- 
TRici:^  quoted  in  p.  21S.,  ordaining,  '<  that  no  person  or  persons  frae  this  forth,  either 
buy  or  sell  ony  sort  of  lands  with  others,  without  the  samen  be  first  offered  to  the 
nearest  of  the  sdQer^s  kin,  aooording  to  the  use  and  constitution  of  the  country.**^ 

Besides  the  incapability  of  an  udaller  to  dispose  of  his  patrimony  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  udal-bom,  it  also  appears  that  the  lawting  of  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  did  not  allow  him  to  sell  his  lands,  unless  he  could  sub- 
stantiate before  the  court,  that  it  was  poverty  and  wretchedness  alone 
which  prompted  him  to  an  alienation  of  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 

This  is  evident  firom  the  copy  of  a  Shynd-biU,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the 
author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Decree  of  (he  Lawman  of  Orkney  and  SheUqndy  and  his  Council^  affirming  a  Sale 

of  Land  in  these  Islands,  as  made  according  to  Law^, 

^^  At  Kirkwall,  on  Tuisday  in  the  Lawting,  in  the  moneth  of  Junii,  the  zeir  of 
Grod  ane  thousand  fyve  hundreth  and  fourtein  zeiris :  A  dome  dempt  be  me  Nicoll 
Hali.,  Lawman  of  Zetland  and  Obknat  for  the  tyme,  and  ane  certane  of  famows, 
discreit  and  unsuspect  personis,  of  Bothmen  and  Rothmenisonis  f,  chosin,  the  grit 
ayth  swome,  and  admidt  to  dissyd  in  ane  matter  of  heritag:  their  names  followis, 
that  ar  to  say,  Johnne  Flet  of  Harray,  Hendrie  Cra^e,  Thomas  Crai^e,  Nicol  Cnu 
gie,  brether-german  to  Johnne  of  Cragie,  umquhile  lawman  of  Orknay,  P^s  LouU 
futy  Hendrie  Fowbuster,  Andro  Linclet,  Williame  Clouthcath,  Alexander  Housgarth, 
Magnus  Comra,  Magnus  Aitkin,  Andro  Skarth,  and  Johnne  of  Birsto ;  betwixt 
Tfaomes  Adameson,  in  the  umbuth  of  ane  nobill  and  potent  man,  Schir  William  Sin- 
chur  Warsetter  knycht,  and  in  the  umbuth  of  Nicoll  Fraser,  sone  and  lauful  air  to 
David  Fraser,  on  the  ane  part;  and  Alexander  Fraaer,  the  said  Nioollis  father- 
brother,  in  his  awin  umbuth,  on  the  toder  part: 

<<  Quhair  the  said  Thomas  Adameson,  in  the  name  and  behalff  of  the  said  Schir 
WiOiame,  producit  lauchfuU  witnesses,  of  full  hying  and  selling  of  all  and  haill  the 
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*  ''  From  the  Protocol  of  Mr  William  Pairson,  and  another  notary,  in  possession  of 
the  Lord  Sinclair." 

t ''  The  Udalmen  were  likewise  called  Rothmen,  or  Raythmen,  that  is,  self-holders,  or 
men  holding  in  their  own  right,  by  way  of  contradistincdon  to  feudataries,  who  hold  de- 
rivatively, or  by  a  dependence  on  others." 
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said  NiooIIis  father  heritag,  that  he  airit,  or  mycht  air  be  ony  maimer  of  vmy,  lauch- 
fuUie  saold  fra  him  and  aH  Us  airia,  to  the  said  Schir  WSliame  and  a)l  his  aifis;  and 
gart  r^d  the  Mrrittingis  maid  thairon,  as  it  beiris :  and  proponit,  allegit  and  adiew 
ressonaUU  caussis^  as  the  law  ievis^  that  is  to  say,  diat  the  said  Niooll,  divefa  aiiidrie 
tymis,  come  to  the  said  Alexander,  and  ofierit  him  the  hying  of  all  and  haill  his 
rychtis,  and  hi^fatheris  heritage  befinrony  utheris,  and  he  refusait  it  all  tymis:  and 
thaireftir,  ^he  oOkne  befbir  the  best  and  worthiest  in  the  cuntrie,  and  covers  and^slndrie 
tymis,  in  oourttis  aad  heidstenis^  und  maid  kaawin  that*  he  was  fameis^  and  penu 
chand  of  hungar,  in  fait  of  fad^  and  naikit  in  fait  of  ddthing ;  and  tnk  witnes,  that 
sen  the  said  Alexander  had  refiisit  the  bying  of  his  rychtis  and  heritag,  that  it  was 
force  till,  him  to  sell  to  ony  that  wald  by :  Quhilkis  the  said  Schir  William  thaireftir 
bocht,  as  his  chairtor  maid  thairon  mair  fully  proportis.  And  the  said  Alexander 
shew  for  his  evidentis,  that  he  had  gewin  the  said  Nicolfis  father,  his  broder,  fowre 
markis  usuell  money  of  Scotland,  in  part  of  payment  of  his  part  of  heritag. 

^^  All  the  saidis  parteis  allegance  and  evidentis,  be  wa  aviatlie  and  ryplie  oonsid- 
derit,  hard,  sene  and  ,i)ndirstand,  havand  Grod  befoir  4  *,  hes  deliverit,  decreitit,  and, 
be  the  cheptor  of  the  Law-buk  red  thairon,  for  final  dome  gewin,  that  the  said  Schir 
Williain^s  bying  and  selling  fra  the  said  ^Hcoll  is  lauchfiill,  and  thairfcnr  he  sail  bruk, 
joiss  and  posses^  perpetuallie  io  him  and  all  his  airis,  the  sai£s  Niccdlis  father  part  of 
all  and  sindrie  his  ryditi^,  landis,  heriti^,  malingis,  stddingis,  to^dder  with  the 
principal  chemis  place  f  in  Tbob  ];,  as  eldest  brother  thairto.  And  the  said  Alex- 
ander bying  and  selling,  fund  of  nane  avule,  becaus  it  is  weill  knawin,  and  fimd, 
that  he  smildt  and  defraudit  lus  brother  foirsaid,  and  did  siclyck  to  the  said  NicoU^ 
his  brother  sone.  And  the  said  Schir  William  to  lotis  ane  sistei'-part  of  the'  fbirsttd 
landis  and  heritag,  togidder  with  the  tane  halff  of  the  teind  pennie,  and  the  feud,  as 
the  eldest  brother  in  the  foirsaid  heritag.  And  the  foimamit  fbure  markis  usuell 
money,  gewin  be  the  siud  Alexander  to  the  said  David,  with  all  utheris  that  he  may 
preiff  gewin  to  the  said  Niooll,  beftnr  the  said  ScMr  William^s  bying  and  selling  of 
the  sud  heritag,  sal  be  allowit  iii  the  landn&illis  and  ogude^  sa  far  as  it  extkifia  to. 
And  sichk,  all  that  the  said  Alexandeif  ib&j  "pMt  thfit  hiK  fdarsaid  brolther  David 
Fraser  tuk  upe  of  the  pament  of  the  tenement  in  Sowyr,  mair  nor  he  gat,-  'saTbe  al- 
lowit in  pament  of  the  s^d  landmiiillis '  and  ogud&,  safarias  it  extends  :to;  and  all 
that  wanttis  be  rycht  compt  and  reknyng,  the  said  Alexander  sail  mak  pament  to  the 


*  That  if >  before  their  eyes.    '  • 

t  The  head-buil>  or  principal  manor*    See  p.  SO7. 

t  Now  Tob^  a  village  near  Saba,  upon  the  mainland  of  the  Orkneys. 
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said  Sdiur  William,  topdder  witl^  the  lam^mailliB  of  the  eUkst  fatHheria  p«rt^  fira  the 
day  and  dait  of  the  said  Scbir  WiUiam'^s  hying  ai^  selling,  quhyll  the  tosismg  of  thia 
present  writ  And  the  said  Schir  William  and  Alexander  to  be  at  the  arflf-hows  and 
chemeis,  betwixt  this  and  Allhallow-evin  next  eftir  the  dait  of  this  present  writ,  to 
mak  ane  lauchfull  shone  and  ayrfkest,  as  law  levis. 

*^  In  witness  of  the  quhilk  thing,  I  the  foirsud  Lawman  hes  hungin  my  seili  to 
this  present  dome.  And  for  the  mair  verificatioun  and  sikkemess,  we  the  foimamit 
domiamen  hes  procurit,  with  grit  instance,  the  seilis  of  venerabill  and  disoreit  men, 
that  ar  to  say,  Fredrick  Newplar  notar-publipk,  and  Gilbert  Kennedy  bui^ges  of 
Kirkwall,  for  ws,  to  be  hung  to  the  present  dome,  befoir  thir  witnessia,  Thomas  TuUo 
of  Ness,  James  Murray,  Williame  Scot  and  Alexander  Borthwick,  with  utheris 
divers,  day,  zeir  and  place  abovewrittin,  befcnr  thir  witnessia,  Schir  Umplair  Clerk 
oflSaar,  Schir  Matho  Farcar  and  Scir  William  Boswale,  with  utheris  divers. 

'^  Hsec  copia  concordat  cum  suo  ori^nali  in  omnibus,  aliena  manu  (me  aliis 
prsepedito  negotiis)  fideliter  copiat.  ac  coUationat  per  me  magistrum  WiU 
lehnum  Peirson  notarium  publicum,  teste  hoc  meo  cyrographo. 

**  Ita  est — Willelmus  Peirson  notarius  publicus  manu  propria. 

*^  Alterius  notarii  testimonium  et  subscriptio  avulsa  sunt^ 

There  was  a  law  in  Shetland  empowering  the  possessors  of  udal  lands, 
with  the  consent  of  their  heirs,  to  dispose  of  their  patrimony  to  any  person 
who  would  undertake  their  support  for  life.  Such  disposers  were  then  re- 
ceived into  the  house  of  their  maintainer  under  the  name  of  his  opgesters ; 
whence  the  law  by  which  estates  could  be  alienated  from  the  udal-bom  for 
such  a  purpose,  was  named  the  custom  of  qpgestery. 

In  the  possession  of  the  late  Thohas  Mouat,  Esq.  of  Belmont,  in  Shetland,  was 
a  curious  document,  dated  A.  D.  1602,  in  which  William  Mansonb  accepts  as 
his  domestic  inmate  for  life,  or  opgester^  Freia  Rasmusdochter,  and  her  aged  nuv 
ther ;  and  for  thar  support  he  receives  the  amount  of  four  marks  of  land.  It  also 
appears  that  Fesia  Rashusdochtek  was  married,  and  had  children.  Hence  the 
hufijhalid^s  agreement  to  part  with  his  wijfe  was  reqiiiate,  ais  well  as  the  oonstot  of  her 
children,  or  udaUxm,  to  the  alienation  of  thdur  gruu&nother's  estate.  '  ti  is  but  toa 
pTYibadble-thitteztivme  poy  rendeired  i^^cessary  this  deed  <if  opgeiiirj^  The  do^ 
oument'I  shall  take  the  liberty  df  subjoining. 

— ^^  Be  it  kend  to  all  men,  be  this  ptesentis,  me,  I^reia  Rasmusdochtir^  to  haif 
oveigiveQ  and  transferit,  and  b^  ye  tenor  hierdT  over^vis  and  t|wisfef|s  my  quther 
Enggc^gerth  Thomesdochtir,  with  all  and  haill  hir  landis  and  heritage  viz.  twa  mark 
and  ane  half  sax  pennies  ye  maA  lyand  in  Ronan  in  Sound,  and  ane  mirk  and  one 
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half  in  Gardom,  all  within  ye  south  herischour  of  Unst,  and  lordship  off  Zdttland, 
to  my  guid  friend  Wm.  Manssone  of  Gardie,  his  airis  and  asragnayis,  to^dder  with 
ail  my  haill  guids  and  geir,  movabill  and  unmovaiU,  aperttcining  to  me,  or  yat  heir- 
aftir  may  be  found  to  aperttein  to  me ;  and  I  the  said  Freia,  and  my  husband  Ingill* 
brycht  Nickellsom,  grantis  us  weill  content,  satisfeit  and  thankfulUe  payd  for  our 
guid  will  and  overgcom  of  our  said  mother,  to  ye  said  Wm.  and  his  airis  for  now  and 
ever,  and  yat  of  opgestrie,  be  virtue  off  ane  lawdabill  custome  and  fcmn  of  ye  cunt- 
trye  of  opgesterie,  and  with  express  consent  of  my  hail  baimis,  I  am  become  lawful! 
opgester  to  ye  said  Wm.,  to  be  sustenitt  in  meat  and  claitb  all  ye  dayis  of  my  lyfe- 
tyme,  rattefieing,  confirming,  and  aproveing  ye  forsaid  gift  given  to  ye  said  Wm.  and 
his  airis,  to  stand  firme  and  stabill,  without  revocattioun  or  backcalling  whatsomever ; 
and  for  the  better  securittie  and  veriefficattioun  to  ye  said  Wm.  and  his  forsaide, 
becauss  I  culd  not  writt  mysel,  I  haif  procurit  the  seallis  of  famous  and  discreit 
men,  viz.  Magnus  Thomassone  of  Ronins  seal,  with  ye  seal  of  Nickell  Acklay  of 
Hiegaland,  and  Malcom  Mowatt  of  Wadbester  is  seaU,  and  wt  ye  subscriptioun  of 
Jhone  Arschair,  to  be  afiixit  and  sett  to  yis  present  widd  +  +  +• 

^^  At  Gardie,  in  Unst,  ye  tent  day  of  May  1602,  beffor  this  wittnes  forsaid,  and 
under  subsciyveand,  wt  Others  divers. 

*^  Freia  Rasmusdocther,  wt  consent  of  my  husband  Ingillbricht  Nickellsone, 
wt  our  hands  led  at  the  pen,  be  me  Jhone  Archair,  becaus  we  culd  not 
writt  oursel. 


^^  Jhone  JrchaiTf  witnes  to  yis 
premisses.*" 


The  last  law  of  udal  possession,  which  is  that  of  redemptioQ,  is  stated 
after  the  following  manner  by  Pontoppidan  :  "  According  to  the  old 
law,  called  Odelsbalken,  thirty  years  possession  was  required  to  e8tai>li8h 
the  odd's  right  The  law  now  requires  but  twenty  yeajps.  This  right 
could  then  never  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  unless  by  treason  or  felony. 
No  odels-gods  or  freehold,  can  be  alienated  by  sale,  or  any  other  way 
whatsoever  from  him,  that  can  make  it  appear  that  he  has  the  best  title  to 
it,  by  being  the  right  heir  or  odels-mand.     If  he  has  it  not  in  his  power 
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to  redeem  it,  then  be  must  deelare,  every  tenth  year  at  the  sessions,  that 
want  of  money  is  the  only  reason ;  and  if  he  surmounts  that  difficulty,  or, 
if  he  or  his  heirs,  to  the  second* or  third  generation,  be  able  to  redeem  it, 
then  he  that  inhabits  it,  who  is  only  a  possessor  pro  tempore,  must  turn 
out  directly,  and  give  up  the  premises  to  the  odels-mand.  For  this  reason, 
they  keep  a  strict  account  of  their  pedigree  ;  and  formerly,  about  midsum- 
mer, every  family  used  to  meet  together,  and  make  themselves  merry ; 
and  if  any  of  their  kindred  had  deceased  since  their  last  meeting,  they 
marked  his  name  in  the  tal-stock  provided  for  that  purpose  **^ 

Respecting  the  htw,  Bishop  Pontoppidan  has  made  the  following  excellent 
remarks :  ^^  This  odels  right  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  sele  eyers  or  freeholders 
in  Denmark,  not  only  because  it  is  better  secured  to  their  families  by  the  right  of 
i-edemption,  but  because  they  possess  it  with  all  the  privileges  which  a  noblemaa 
has  in  Denmark  -,  for  the  Norwegian's  odelsgaard  or  freehold,  is  only  subject  to 
the  Crown.  Whether  this  odels  right  be  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the 
country,  is  a  question  that  cannot  easily  be  resolved.  However,  we  may  say  of 
this  as  of  most  human  institutions ,  which  are  always  imperfect,  that  it  may  pro- 
duce both  good  and  bad  consequences.  It  has  this  good  effect,  that  it  fixes  the 
peasant's  affections  on  his  native  place,  with  hopes  of  keeping  his  little  patrimony 
in  his  family,  and  consequently  improves  with  pleasure  those  possessions  which  he 
looks  upon  to  be  strongly  secured  to  him.  It  likewise  induces  many  a  peasant's 
ton,  who  sees  the  possession  that  must  one  day  devolve  to  him,  to  keep  near  at 
hand,  with  hopes  of  enjoying  and  improving  it  by  his  industry.  On  the  contrary, 
when  it  must  be  sold  to  a  stranger,  it  never  fetches  its  value,  because  the  buyer 
possesses  it  with  a  great  uncertainty,  and  does  little  to  improve  the  ground  that 
cannot  be  called  his  own,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Poet  : 

<^  Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves.^ 

The  very  learned  author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  has  made 
the  following  curious  observations  on  this  law  of  udal  redemption :  ^<  If  we  con- 
sider the  law-book  of  Norway,  under  the  head  of  selling  and  redeeming  udal  land, 
it  is  plain  that  the  udal  right  has  its  foimdation  in  the  Mosaical  institutions.  It 
was  allowed  by  the  Law,  that  if  a  man  had  sold  his  land,  and  was  not  able  to  re- 
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deem,  bis  next  relattoii  might  redeem,  and  the  buyer  covld  not  refuse.  So  Ukewise 
bj  the  law-book  of  Norway,  not  onlj  maj  tbe  odal-bom,  or  the  next  heir  of  an 
odal-man,  redeem  from  a  stranger ;  but  if  he  is  not  able,  anj  of  hb  kinsmen  maj ; 
and  so  may  another  kinsman,  if  nearer  than  he  who  redeems,  redeem  back  from 
him,  till  the  land  returns  to  the  odal-born. — By  the  Law,  no  man  was  allowed  to 
sen  his  house  or  his  field,  till  the  time  of  jubilee,  except  for  necessary  proYision, 
compelled  by  poTerty.  And  just  so  in  Norway,  or  in  these  islands,  which  is  the 
same,  when  one  was  to  sell  his  land,  it  was  not  enough  to  make  the  first  offer  to 
his  kindred ;  but  he  could  not  sell  at  all,  except  for  therelief  of  his  necessities.— By 
the  Law,  a  man  whose  poTcrty  had  constrained  him  to  sell  his  land,  might  redeem 
it  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  so  might  any  of  his  near  relations :  But  then  (say 
the  Hebrew  doctors)  this  was  to  be  honestly  done,  and  not  with  borrowed  money, 
on  purpose  to  carry  the  land  from  the  buyer  to  another.  By  the  law-book  of 
Norway,  the  odaUbom  cannot  redeem  but  for  himself;  and  if  the  buyer  mistrusts 
he  must  clear  himself  by  oath,  that  he  seeks  back  the  land  to  his  own  odal,  and 
to  no  other. — By  the  Law  a  man .  wa^  to  redeem  his  field  according  to  what  was 
giTcn  for  it,  though  the  buyer  (say  the  doctors)  had  sold  it  to  another  for  twice 
as  much.  By  the  law-book  of  Norway,  the  odal-man,  or  odal-born,  is  to  redeem 
his  land  for  the  price  which  was  first  paid  for  it,  according  to  the  letter  of  sale,  and 
this  though  he  redeems  from  one  of  his  pwn  kindreds  i!f  ho  had  already  redeem^ 
it  for  more. — By  the  Law,  houses  within  walled,  cities,  if  not  redeemed  within  a 
year  after  the  sale,  remained  with  the  buyer  as  his  own,  and  the  jubilee  would  not 
restore  them.  By  the  law-book  of  Norway,  the  owners  of  house?  and  lands  within 
cities,  may  freely  alien  them,  without  making  any  offer  to  their  kindredi  as  the 
law  provides  when  odal  land  is  sold.^ 

^  ^     ^      es  of  land  that  were  made  CQUtnuy  to 

the  law-book  of  Norway,  seems  to  have  been  vested,  before  the  impignora- 
tion  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  and  even  some  little 
time  afterwards,  in  the  Law-man  of  Bergen. 

m 

This  is  evident  finom  a  curious  document  which  has  been  given  by.lhe  author  of 
the  Orievances  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

»  • 
Decree  hy  (he  Law-man  of  Bergen^  in  Norway^  and  also  by  (he  Law-man  of  Shet- 

landy  and  (heir  Council^  reversing  a  Sale  of  Land  in  these  Islands^  as  made  con* 

trary  to  Law. 

'*  Allum  manum  som  dette  breff  see  elder  bore,  sender  Sebiom  trottormson, 
Oulatings  og  Berwen  lagman,  Neib  Willemson  lagman  i  Hieltland,  Erland  Ander- 
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son-Fraok,  Jon  Sturkar«on,  Mattis  Jenson,  Endrith  Swenson-Rostungh,  Asmond 
Salmonson,  raadmen  ther  samesteds,  Willem  Thomason  lagrettisman  i  Hieltland 
•  •  ♦  kuniktgorende  at  mithe  worse  i  Sacreffiet  i  Kros-Kurkie,  liggende  i  For- 
nefute  stad  Berwen,  Manedagheu  neft  for  St  Laurls  dagh,  anno  Domini  1485. 
Soghon  •gh  gordan  aa  at  their  beldo  handon  saman  aff  enen  halfiVo  Beskedelig 
man,  Jeppe  Zeirsen  radman,  i  tratnefnte  stad,  i  fullo  umbode  hustrue  Marion 
Jons-dotter,  eighte  kono  sinne  En  aff  Andro  halfuone,  Thomas  Engilisk,  i  fuDo 
umbode  Dyonetb  Alexanderft-dotter,  eighte  kono  sinne  *  *  *  saa  mange  Jorder 
som  Thomas  foresagd  ulogligh  koy t  hadde  af  Anders  Scor,  aftnefnte  hustrue  Ma- 
rions fader  broders,  som  liggeri  Hieltland,  och  herefter  nefnes,  primo,  i  Liungoyo 
i  Hivahoyo  sunde  thio  Marker  vrenda  viii  peninga  aff  marken.  Item,  i  Yaale 
i  Hedderokill  vii  marker,  nio  peninga  aff  marken.  Ilcm,  Ulstadt  i  Jala  sex  mark- 
er, sex  peninga  aff  marken.  Items  i  Hwie  i  Jala  nio  marker,  sex  peninga  aff 
marken,  undan  tratnefnte  Thomas  och  bans  Erffvinga,  och  under  ofuennefnte 
Jeppe  bans  hustrue  och  theris  Erffvinga,  til  evrineligh  egn.  och  als  forrad,  innen- 
gords  och  utthen,  til  lands  och  Fiarls  i  mindelwch  eder  meira  med  alio  tui,  som 
tilliger  ellertil%er  hafuer  *  *  *. .  Til  y termer  vissu  hengia,  wii  ivor  insigle  for 
dette  breff,  med  forsagdo  Thomas  som  screffuit,  er  dagh  och  aar  som  forfagher. 

Ex  original!,  penes  Dominum  Sinclair ;   sub  octo  sigilHs,  quorum  sex  avulsa 
sunt,  duo  supersunt."** 

TranslatioTL 

*^  To  all  men  who  shall  see  or  hear  this  decree,  Sebiorn  Guttormson,  law-man 
of  Gulating  and  Bergen,  Neils  Williamson,  law-man  in  Shetland,  Erland  Ander- 
son-Frak,  John  Sturkarson,  Mattis  Jenson,  Endrith  Swenson-Rostungh,  Asmund 
Salmonson,  council-men  of  the  same  place,  "William  Thomason,  lagrettman 
in  Shetland,  (send  greeting).  Know,  that  in  a  convention  held  in  the  quire  of 
the  Cross  Church  of  Bergen  aforesaid,  upon  the  Monday  before  St  Lawrence 
Day,  A.  D.  1485;  there  being  present,  on  one  side,  a  judicious  man*,  Jeppe 
Zeirscm,  council-man  of  that  place,  in  right  of  his  lawfbl  wife  Marion,  John^s 
daughter ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Thomas  .Engilisk,  in  right  of  his  lawful  wife 
Dyoneth,  Alexander's  daughter :  We  said  *  *  ♦  that  the  lands  in  Shetland,  here- 
in after  mentioned,  which  Thomas  aforesaid  had  unwarrantably  bought  from  An- 
drew Scot,  the  above  Marion  her  father's  brother,  viz.  primoy  in  Linga  in  Whal- 
sey-sound,  ten  mark  land,  viii  pennies  the  mark  less  :  lienij  in  Yell  in  Heddero. 
kel,  Tii  mark  land,  nine  pennies  the  mark  less:   Item^  in  Ulstadt  in  Yell,  six 


*  BetkedeUg  man ;   in  Latin^  praotdus  vir. 

Ss 
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mark  land,  six  pennies  the  mark  lesd :  Itenif  in  Hule  in  Yell,  nine  mark  land,  six 
pennies  the  mark  less ;  shall  all  pass  from  the  said  Thomas  and  his  heirs,  and 
return  to  the  above  Jeppe  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  for  an  everlasting  possession; 
with  all  the  appurtenances  likewise,  within  the  hamlets,  or  without  the  hamlets, 
where  the  lands  lie,  whether  hills  or  dales,  that  do  belong,  or  have  belonged  to 
them  *  *  *.  In  confirmation  of  which  thing,  we,  and  also  the  said  Thomas,  do 
seal  this  decree,  the  day  and  year  mentioned  above.^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  this  document  that  requires  some  explanation.  It 
has  been  shewn,  that  when  land  was  separated  from  scatthold,  and  enclosed  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  it  became  udal,  or  the  free  property  of  the  cultivator. 
It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  the  estates  of  Shet» 
land  by  the  law-courts  of  Norway,  the  quantity  of  udal  land  contained  within  the 
mark  was  made  the  subject  of  free  bequest ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  grazing 
land  or  scatthold,  expressed  by  the  term  pennies^  had  not,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
ture, been  surrounded  by  an  udal  fence,  it  wad  considered  as  held  conditionally 
from  the  State,  to  which  it  paid  a  tax  or  tribute,  and  for  this  reason  formed  the 
subject  of  an  ejcceptional  clause.  Hence  the  expression  ten  mark  landf  eight  pen^ 
nks  [or  eight  proportions  of  scathold]  the  mark  less ;  seven  mark  landy  nine  pen-* 
nies  [or  nine  proportions  of  scathold]  tlie  mark  lessj  and  so  on. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  udal  system  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
it  may  be  generally  noticed,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
feudality  ever  prevailed  in  these  islands,  whilst  they  constituted  a  colony 
of  Norway ;  but  the  feudal  system  was  immediately  introduced  on  their 
annexation  to  Scotland ;  and  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  feudalization  was 
completed  by  an  unparalleled  course  of  injustice  exercised  in  the  country,, 
by  the  ill^timate  and  tyrannical  race  of  the  Stua&ts,  Earls  of  Orkney, 
by  needy  fSumers  of  the  reventtes  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  fictitious  mort^ 
gagees  of  the  Crown  estates. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  when  Harold  imposed  a  fine  upon  Orkney  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  son,  and  when  Ein ab  received  in  pledge  all  the  lands  of  the  coun- 
try, on  condition  that  he  would  pay  the  fine  from  his  own  private  coffer,  the  na- 
tives lost,  for  a  short  time,  their  udal  rights,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  state 
of  feudal  vassals,  who  were  bound  to  the  Chief  by  a  sort  of  military  tenure.  But 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  soldiers  of  ancient  Scandinavia  never  received 
any  regular  pay  for  their  services  in  predatory  expeditions,  but  w^ere  recompensed 
by  a  division  of  the  booty ;  and  if  the  natives  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  who  had 
pledged  their  lands  to  the  Earl,  were  allowed  to  retain  them>  and  if  they,  in  con- 
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■eqaeDGe  of  the  impignoratioD,  were  more  urgently  iii^[>elled  to  follow  the  standard 
of  the  Earl  when  he  embarked  on  tome  plundering  excursion  to  the  Scottish  coast, 
it  was  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  such  a  share  of  spoils  as  might  afford  them  the 
means  of  regaining  their  inheritance.  That  this  hope  of  redemption  was  never 
finallj  abandoned,  is  evident  from  the  sequel  of  the  narrative ;  for  when  Earl 
SiouRD,  a  descendant  of  Einar,  was  desirous  to  take  the  field  against  a  Scottish 
Chieftain,  the  udallers  seized  that  opportunity  of  insisting  that  their  services  on 
thu  important  occasion  ^should  be  accepted  as  a  redemption  of  their  impignorated 
lands,  ^*  Singulis  deinde  civibus  agros  allodiales,**^  remarks  ToaFiBus,  **  a  tempore 
EiVAEis  de  Cespite,  in  possessione  Comitum  sub  hypotheca  dedentos,  restituit, 
qud  militiam  banc  sequerentur.  Inde  convincitur,  non  ibi  magis,  quam  in  Nor- 
vegia  aut  alibi,  licuisse  principibus  cives  ad  militiam  extra  patriae  fines  pro  libitu 
cogere.^— *ToRF.  Rerum  Oread.  Hist.  p.  27. 

It  has  been  also  supposed,  that  when,  in  A.  D.  1879,  Earl  Sixclaib  received 
an  investiture  of  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  tliere  entered  into  his  engagement  with 
the  Norwegian  Monarch  some  obligation  of  a  feudal  nature.  This  is  true  enough ; 
for  the  Earl  was  obliged  to  find  the  King  a  hundred  good  men,  well  armed,  as 
often  as  required.  But  if  this  feudal  relation  existed  between  the  King  and  the 
Earl,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  affect  the  relation  in  which  the  udallers  stood 
to  this  nobleman.  Their  possessions  were  as  unburdened  as  ever  from  military 
obligations ;  consequently  the  Earl  had  no  other  way  lefl  him  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Monarch,  than  by  regularly  hiring  the  voluntary  services  of  those 
who  might  be  induced  to  serve  the  King  of  Norway. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FEUDAL   TENURES   OF  SHETLAND  THAT  SUR- 
VIVED THE  EXTINCTION  OF  UDAL  RIGHTS. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  the  earliest  tenures  of  the  Crown-lands 
that  were  granted  to  the  natives  of  Shetland,  the  asperities  of  feudality  wera 
so  softened  down  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  lands  that  devolved  to 
the  Crown,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  James  III.  in  the  fifteenth  centurj^ 
with  Earl  Sinclair,  were  named  Property-lands  ;  and  the  king,  in  let- 
ting them  out  on  triennial  leases,  subjected  them  to  an  annual  rent  named 
Land-maills,  and  to  a  fine  or  compensation  on  entry,  named  Grassum.  But 
if  a  tenant  wished  to  convert  his  lease  into  an  heritable  feu,  the  triennial 
compensation  of  grassum  was  dispensed  with,  and  he  merely  paid  the  an- 
nual tribute  of  land-maills.    When,  also,  lands  were  ley  or  not  laboured, 
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the  land-maills  were  humanely  remitted.    The  earliest  feuars  of  the  CrowM 
estates  were  named  The  Kindly  Tenants  of  the  King. 

By  no  author  have  the  relations  of  kindly  tenants  to  their  monarch  been  better 
explained,  than  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Rentallers  of  Loch- 
maben.  The  kindly  tenants  of  the  four  towns  of  Lochmaben,  who  are  each  enti- 
tled to  a  small  piece  of  ground,  are  said  by  this  author  to  have  been  <<  the  descen- 
dants of  Robert  Bruce^s  menials,  to  whom  he  assigned,  in  reward  of  their  faithful 
service,  these  portions  of  land,  burdened  only  with  the  payment  of  certain  quit  rents, 
and  grassums,  or  fines,  upon  the  entry  of  a  new  tenant.  The  right  of  the  rentallers 
is  in  essence  a  right  of  property ;  but,  in  form,  only  a  right  of  lease :  of  which  they 
appeal,  for  the  foundation,  to  the  rent-rolls  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  manor. 
This  possession,  by  rental  or  by  simple  entry  upon  the  rent  roll,  was  anciently  a 
common  and  peculiarly  sacred  species  of  property  granted  by  a  chief  to  his  faithful 
followers  ;  the  connection  of  landlord  and  tenant  being  esteemed  of  a  nature  too  for- 
mal to  be  necessary,  when  there  was  honour  upon  one  side,  and  gratitude  upon 
the  other." — (See  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  vol.  i.  p.  87)  It  is  evident, 
that,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  king  created  a  number  of  these  kindly  tenants  on 
the  Crown -estates,  in  order  to  assimilate  their  feus  as  much  as  possible  to  the  free 
nature  of  udal  tenures. 

When  the  superiority  of  the  country  was  granted  to  mesne-lords,  and 
when  the  revenues  of  the  King  were  let  out  to  farmers,  Crown-lands  paid 
rent  whether  they  were  ley  or  laboured ;  and,  in  course  of  tinie,  the  terms 
on  which  the  rentallers  of  the  Crown  were  allowed  to  possess  their  lands^ 
were  rendered  particularly  rigorous.  The  consequence  of  the  fraudulent 
encrease  of  the  standard  weights  of  the  country,  and  other  oppressions  that 
have  been  pointed  out,  which  took  place  during  the  feiidalization  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  have  entailed  such  a  burden  on  lands,  as  to  perpetuate  the 
greatest^f  hardships  upon  all  classes  ol  tenantry. 

The  mode  in  which  lands  have  been  feued  or  let  out  to  tenants  since  the  feudaliza- 
lion  of  Shetland,  will  now  be  pointed  out.  A  mark  of  ]|tnd  was  supposed  to  contain 
within  it  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  scathold,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pen- 
nies which  entered  into  its  denomination.  Thus  a  twelve  penny  mark  of  land  con- 
tained a  greater  proportion  of  scathold  than  a  ten  penny  mark.  Appellations  like 
these,  anciently  expressed  the  proportion  of  scathold  which  remained  afler  arable 
or  udal  ground  had  been  separated  from  it  by  inclosure  ;  and  although,  upon  the 
record  of  Earl  Patrick  Stkwart^s  rental  in  the  Exchequer,  inclosed  arable  ground 
became  no  longer  exempt  from  the  impost  of  scat,  yet  the  term  was  still  of  use  to 
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perpetuate  the  proportion  of  the  annexed  scathold.  Frequently,  in  any  division  of 
commons,  proportions  were  awarded,  according  to  the  number  of  pennies  with 
which  each  mark  of  land  had  been  long  designated. 

These  preliminary  observations  being  made,  it  may  be  now  remarked,  ^that, 
when  Crown-lands  were  first  let  out  to  lease,  they  were  supposed  to  consist  wholly 
of  scathold ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  rent  annually  required  for  each  mark, 
was  regulated  by  its  denomination  of  pennies.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mark  of 
twelve  penny  land,  containing  twelve  proportions  of  scathold,  was  charged  with  a 
greater  rent  than  ten  penny,  eight  penny,  six  panny,  or  four  penny  land  that  con- 
tained only  ten,  eight,  six,  or  four  proportions  of  scathold. 

When  Shetland  was  first  annexed  to  Scotland,  the  Crown-rents  were  paid  in 
wadmel  and  butter.  Originally,  a  mark  of  wadmel  was  divided  into  eight  parts, 
each  of  which  contained  six  ells ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  coarse  cloth 
was,  for  payment,  converted  into  money,  an  eighth  part  of  a  mark,  or  six  ells,  was 
made  equivalent  to  a  Zealand  zuUen,  which,  again,  said  Mr  Gifforo,  was  equal 
to  24s.  Scots,  or  2s.  Sterling.  Hence  six  ells,  or  cuttels,  were  named  a  shilling  of 
wadmel;  and,  in  the  old  rentals,  the  quantity  of  cloth  that  was  exigible  from  each 
estate,  was  marked  down  in  shillings  and  cuttels.  The  amount  of  butter  required 
from  each  lease  holder  from  the  Crown,  was  in  lispunds  and  marks.  A  lispund 
was  originally  of  12  lb.  weight;  and  it  was  farther  divided  into  24  marks,  each  of 
8  oz.  This  weight  was  fraudulently  raised  during  the  tyranny  of  Earl  Robert 
from  12  to  15  lb.  Earl  Patrick  clandestinely  advanced  it  to  18  lb.  In  the  year 
1600,  under  the  oppressive  exactors  of  the  Crown-rents,  and  needy  farmers,  the  lis- 
pund had  further  increased  from  18  to  24  lb.  weight  In  1710  it^was  again  ad- 
vanced to  26  lb.  Mr  Gifford  of  Busta,  in  1734,  found  that  it  was  28  lb.  It  is 
now  said  to  be  32  lb  *.  By  this  augmentation  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  produce  frau^ 
dulently  exacted  from  the  injured  and  empoverished  husbandman,  was  more  than 
doubled.  On  thi^  subject,  the  author  of  the  Grievances  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
has  stated^  that,  *^  As  a  consequence  of  this  encrease,  numberless  little  heritages, 
and  some  fair  estates  also,  are  swallowed  up,  the  Crown-rents  having  so  encreased 
with  the  weights,  that,  when  the  years  are  not  very  plentiful,  the  whole  fruits  of 
the  ground  are  not  suflBcient  to  satisfy  them."^ 

The  ancient  rental  of  Shetland,  which  has  remained  unaltered  from  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  country  to  Soot:land  down  to  the  present  period,  may  be  now  given. 


^  S4  marks  are  said  to  be  equal  to  32  lb.  Scots  troy,  upwards  of  35  lb,  avoirdupois.. 
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Ancient  Rental  of  Shetland. 


Proportloiw  of  Seathold  contained 
witliui  tho  mark  ezpresaed  by 
the  term  Pemiies. 

Batter  paid,  as  computed  accord- 
ii^  to  Liflpanda  and  Marfca ; 
the  Li3pim4  having  been  frau- 
dulently increased.   ALispund 
is  also  diWded  into  24  Marks. 

Wadmel  computed  in  Money. 

12  Penny  land. 

IS  Marks  Butter. 

16s.      Scots. 

10       Ditto. 

14f      Ditto. 

lis.  8d.  do. 

9       Ditto. 

12        Ditto. 

12b.        do. 

8       Ditto. 

10|      Ditto. 

10s.  8d.  do. 

7       Ditto. 

9i       Ditto. 

9s.  4d.  do. 

6       Ditto. 

8        Ditto. 

8s.        do. 

4       Ditto. 

6        Ditto. 

— -   ■ 

66.        do. 

It  may  now  be  fisurther  added^  that  when  the  chamberlain  set  a  tack  or  lease  of  the 
property-lands  to  a  tenant^  it  was  for  three  years ;  and  he  caused  him  to  pay  the  usual 
fine  or  compensation  of  Grassum.  This  amounted  to  24s.  Soots,  or  2s.  Sterling,  for 
each  mark  of  land ;  but,  in  progress  of  time,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  convert 
the  grassum  that  was  due  every  three  years,  into  an  annual  demand  of  8s.  Scots,  or 
8d.  Sterling.  The  annual  land-maills,  therefore,,  for  a  mark  of  the  King^s  land,  was 
estimated  by  the  general  rental  of  the  country  that  has  been  given ;  and,  added  to  this, 
was  the  annual  sum  of  8s.  Scots  for  grassum.  This  is  the  rental  for  all  the  lands  in 
the  country  at  the  present  day,  whether  they  belong  to  private  landholders,  or  to  the 
superior  of  the  country.  When  the  number  of  pennies  per  mark  determines  the 
value  of  land,  and  when  the  annual  grassum  is  added  to  the  amount,  it  will  be  found 
that 

1  mark  of  18  penny  land  pays  yearly  16  marks  of  butter,  and  L.  1     4    0  Soots, 

9 12 1 1    0    0 

I   6 8 0  16    0 

In  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Shikreff's  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  17.  it  is  stated,  that 
each  penny  per  mark  paid  1|  mark  of  butter,  and  1  ^  in  money :  for  instance,  six  pen* 
ney  land  paid  8  marks  of  butter,  and  8s.  Scots  in  money,  to  which  was  add^d  8s. 
Scots  per  mark  of  Grassum. 
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Thus,  although  the  nominal  rents  have  not  been  raised  since  the  isfamds  wero  an- 
nexed to  the  Ciovn  of  Scotland^  yet,  by  the  gradual  fraudulent  increase  of  the  lis- 
pund  fromia  lb.  to  82  lb.,  the  produce  exacted  by  the  landlord  has  nearly  tripled. 
Mr  MosRisoK,  in  his  statistical  survey  of  Delting  parish,  has  also  remarked,  that 
**  till  a  few  years,  it  was  considered  a  standard  regulation,  that  the  butter  part  of  the 
rent  should  be  charged  at  6s.  Sterling  a  lispund,  or  2Jd.  a  mark;  but  the  factor  for 
the  superior  thought  proper  to  charge  the  current  price  for  the  feu-duty  butter,  and 
many  of  the  proprietors  followed  this  example ;  so  that  a  mark  of  butter,  which  weighs 
IJ  English,  is  sometimes  3d.,  4d.,  and  4Jd.,  instead  of  the  old  converaon  of  SJd.  a 
mark.  This  the  tenants  considered  as  a  hardship,  as  few  of  them  can  pay  their  but- 
ter rents  in  kind.^ 

The  lands  which  were  originally  udal,  but  which  were  feudalized  at  a  later  period 
by  the  Earls  of  Morton,  are  enjoyed  on  tenures  that  are  oomparaiively  light.  Some 
very  ancient  patrimonies  having  never  be^i  held  by  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  are  still 
in  a  limited  degree  udal.  But  the  vassals  who  having  inherited  the  prqper  estates  of 
the  Crown  and  its  donators,  have  been  rendered  liable  to  the  charge  contained  in  the 
ancient  rental  of  Shetland,  labour  under  heavy  burdens.  All  landholders,  however, 
still  pay  the  old  scat  that  was  rendered  to  the  Kings  of  Norway ;  they  pay  a  duty 
named  Wattle^  in  commemoration  of  the  prayers  of  a  good  sainted  lady  which  the 
Shetlanders,  in  Popish  times,  purchased  as  an  intercession  for  their  manifold  sins,  and 
which  Earl  Robert  Stuart,  a  Protestant  re^Drmer,  contrived  to  peipetuate,  by  in- 
serting in  his  rental ;  they  pay  the  ox  and  sheep  money  that  was  granted  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  when  he  obtained  a  refuge  in  Shetland,  afler  his  mar- 
riage with  the  unfortunate  Mary.  The  average  of  scat,  wattle^  and  ox  money,  is  said 
to  be  about  8d.  Sterling ;  some  lands  being  charged  £ar  them  as  high  as  1&  4d.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Shirreff,  in  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  land- 
holder pays  one-half  the  cess  or  land-tax,  and  rogue-money ;  a  premium  for  killing 
eagles,  ravens,  and  hooded-crows ;  bounty  to  seamen  and  other  casualties,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  schoolmasters^  salary,  which  may  altogether  amount  to  about  6d.  Sterling 
per  mark  of  land.  The  duties  to  the  superior,  which  were  originally  exigible  in  the 
ipsa  corpora,  have  long  been  commuted  for  money ;  the  amount  being  r^ulated  by 
the  rise  or  fall  of  butter  and  oil,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  market  . 

After  Shetland  had  become  subject  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  the  falconer  of  the 
Royal  household  came  annually  to  collect  hawks  for  the  use  (d  the  King;  and  to 
feed  these  birds  a  hen  was  demanded  from  every  house ;  or  (as  it  is  cdlled)  from 
every  reeJc,  under  the  name  of  Hawk-hens.  Long  after  the  sports  of  bawkix^  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  payment  was  continued ;  and  it  is,  at  the  pxesaiitday,  said  to 
be  a  perquisite  assumed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Excfaequevj  who  has  been  in  Uie 
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haUts  of  letdng  out  the  privil^e  of  ooUectiDg  them,  for  an  annual  compensation  in 
money ;  but  I  have  not  learnt  that  the  claun  has  been  very  recently  advanced. 

It  was  shewn,  (p^ge  219.)  that  when  the  ndallers  had  become  so  distressed 
by  poverty,  that  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  property  to  wealthy 
strangers  in  the  land,  numerous  allotments  of  territority  were  laid  together 
so  as  to  form  an  ample  estate ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  islands  new  settlers 
were  to  be  found,  who  began  to  assume  within  their  limited  demesnes  all 
the  proud  functions  of  the  baronial  lord.  The  little  landlord  demanded, 
along  with  rent,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  grassum  or  entry ;  and  many  me- 
nial services,  such  as  annual  presents,  casting  the  lord's  peats,  or  labouring 
for  him  a  certain  number  of  days. 

The  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Shetland  has  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  them  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  rental  of  the  King ;  and  he  has  imitated  the  superior  of  the 
Crown-estates,  in  adding  the  Eing^s  ancient  requintion  of  grassum,  to  the  amount  of 
his  land-maills ;  he  has  also  taken  for  his  precedent  all  the  subsequent  mode  of  exactions 
adopted  by  the  inheritor  of  the  Crown-estates.  But,  indeed,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  lands  of  Shetland,  and  their  undivided  state,  this  asdmilation  of  tenures,  to  those 
that  were  granted  by  the  superior,  was  almost  unavoidable. 

Among  the  private  proprietors  of  Shetland,  but  more  particularly  of  Orkney,  many 
ancient  feudal  customs  were  continued,  long  after  their  extinction  in  Scotland  from 
whence  they  were  derived.  Of  these,  none  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  perpetuation 
of  those  exactions  which  had  their  remote  origin  in  a  capitation  tax,  that  prior  to  all 
feudal  institutions,  was  pcdd  for  the  support  of  some  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  most  ancient  tax  of  Scandinavia,  instituted  by  Odin,  was  a  Noae-iax,  When 
countries,  therefore,  were,  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  feudalized,  the  chief  feudato^ 
ries,  who  had  allotihents  of  conquered  land  granted  them  by  some  liege  lord,  subject- 
ed their  newly  acquired  vassals  whom  they  found  on  their  estates,  to  the  same  impost 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  by 'inserting  it  in  their  rentals.  We  find  traces 
of  this  most  ancient  of  all  duties,  in  the  old  rent-rolls  of  many  manors  in  England,  aa 
well  as  Scotland.  In  the  latter  country,  it  was  perpetuated  under  the  name  of  Co- 
nage :  this  term  being  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Cean,  signifying  the  head ; 
and,  therefore,  supposed  to  import  the  capitation  duty,  which  bad  preceded  feudal  vas- 
salage. This  tribute  was  generally  paid  at  one  period  in  the  year,  often  at  Christmas, 
in  Awls,  in  cheese,  or  in  oats ;  which  were  hence  named  cane  fowls,  cane  cheese,  or  cane 
oats.  I  have  an  aoccount  of  this  c^xaction  being  introduced,  though  late,  into  Shet- 
land, by  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  which  is  related  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  udaller^  that  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  ^^  About  the  beginning  of  the 
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Jsst  century,  die  fint  Sir  John  Mitchell  of  Westshore  in  Shetland,  married  Maiu 
OAmkT  MuuiAt,  daughter  <^  Fbamcis  Mubkat  of  Pennykuid,  who  was  commiaea- 
ry  of  Caithness.  Sir  John,  as  steward  of  Shetland,  held  the  supreme  judidal  power 
in  that  country.  His  lady  bemg  accustomed  to  the  oppressive  feudal  impositions 
then  laid  on  the  poor  peasantry  of  Caithness,  introduced  some  of  them  on  her  hus* 
band^s  estate,  viz.  the  payment  of  a  hen  for  every  mak  of  land  possessed  by  them, 
under  the  name  of  PouUty  Fowls.  In  other  cases,  she  imposed  .the  burden  of  cast- 
ing and  carT3ring  home  peats  to  die  manor-house,  and  of  furnishing  packages  em- 
ployed in  the  carriage  of  them  called  Casaes  or  Maizeys.  The  poultry  is  still  paid, 
but  the  other  exactions  have  partly  gone  into  disuse,  or  have  been  commuted  for 
money,  or  the  annual  labour/of  a  certain  number  of  days.^  i^uither  mode  of  collecting 
the  capitation  tax,  was  by  requiring  from  tenants  an  annual  present  at  Christmas ;  and 
this  was  spent  in  providing  a  treat,  in  which  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  partook. 
This  feudal  custom,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  little  known  among  antiquaries, 
is  so  curious,  that  although  it  was  only  introduced  in  Orkney  and  not  in  Shetland,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  be  excused,  for  giving  some  account  of  it  on  this  occasion,  though  a 
litde  out  of  place.  It  was  continued  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by 
the  petty  landlords  of  that  country,  feuars  of  the  Crown-lands,  in  imitation  of  the  lord- 
ly Barons  of  the  south.  In  a  very  small  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  True  Causes  of  the 
Pao^rty  of  Orkney^  published  in  the  year  1760,  I  find  the  following  account  of  what 
are  termed  Boumacks^  or  Bummacks,  a  word  which  iDr  Jamieson  supposes  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  derived  from  the  Isl.  Bua  parare,  and  mage  socius ;  that  is 
to  make  preparations  fcxr  one^s  companions.  ^^  The  ancestors  of  the  generality  of  the 
present  Lairds  of  Orkney,^  says  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  ^'  were  mean  men,  feu- 
ars of  the  King^s  property ;  by  their  tenures  they  became  bound  to  pay  the  full  rent 
by  way  of  feu-duty ;  they  were  wise  enough  to  reckon  nothing  their  own,  except 
what,  by  th^  labour  and  industry,  they  brought  the  ground  to  yield,  over  and  above 
the  rents  payable  to  their  superior.  They  were  plain,  simple,  sober,  countrymen, 
frugal,  industrious  labourers,  unacquainted  with  tea,  coffee,  rum,  silks  and  velvets. 
Their  tenants  were  their  friends  and  companions ;  every  tenant  feasted  his  laird  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  the  Christmas  holidays ;  these  feasts  are  called  Boumacks  by  the  coun- 
try people.  A  late  landlord  of  a  good  estate,  looking  on  these  boumacks  as  what  ^e 
tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his  master^  converted  the  boumacks  of  evtery  house  on  his 
estate  to  4  settins  of  malt^  and  charged  that  in  his  rental  as  a  fixed  and  constant  rent ; 
for  now  a^days  most  of  these  lairds  woidd  be  affronted  to  at  down  at  a  boumack  with 
his  tenants*.*"    That  a  custom  dmilar  to  the  one  described,  existed  in  the  north  of 


*  Some  account  of  these  Boumacks  or  Bummacks^  may  be  found  in  this  I5th  voL  6^ 
tke  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  p.  393,  394.  Bat  the  best  notice  of  them  is  in  the  scarce 
pamphlet  to  which  I  have  alluded,  for  the  perusal  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Nbill* 

tt' 
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Etigland  dxnong  the  powerfbl  landlords  of  Ikat  oouistty^  I  have  shcfwn  in  a  papo^ 
^hich  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  the  Antiqufeoiaa  Sodety  of  Edmbturgh.  The 
retufn  of  an  annual  present  from  tenants,  for  the  sake  of  pariakii^  at  the  feak  of  Yole 
or  Yule,  t  have  detected  m  the  rent-rcMl  of  a  knight  of  Asbton-underJine,  near  Man- 
Chester,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  HxNar  Y I;  In  the  preamble  of  the  rental  are  the  f<4- 
lowing  words :  */  The  service  of  thesaid  tenants  is  this ;  that  they  shall  give  their  pre- 
sents at  Yole,  every  present  to  such  a  value  as  it  is  written  and  set  in  the  rental,  and 
the  Lord  shall  feed  all  his  said  tenants  and  their  wifes  upon  Yole  day,  if  them  like  fot 
to  come ;  but  the  said  tenants  and  their  wifes,  though  it  be  for  their  ease  not  to  come, 
thev  shall  send  neither  man  nor  woman  in  their  name,  but  if  she  be  their  6on  and  their 
daughter  dwelling  with  them ;  for  the  Lord  is  not  bounden  to  feed  save  only  the  good- 
man  and  goodwife.*^  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  these  annual  presents  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Scotch  canage,  and  that  they  are  to  be  identified  in  the  Orkney 
boumacks.  They  were,  in  fact,  perpetuations  of  a  capitation-ta)c,  in  use  before  the  in- 
troduction into  the  country  of  feudality.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  amount 
of  the  presents  thus  collected,  was,  in  the  manor-roU  which  I  have  examined,  of  such 
a  considerable  magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  rent  pwd,  that  it  would  more  than  repay 
the  expences  of  the  table,  leaving  to  the  lord  a  handsome  surplus.  Accordingly,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  name  of  Landlord  was  originally  attadied  to  the  host  of  an 
inn,  as  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  manorial  landlord,  who  never  provided  a  dinner  for 
his  guests,  without  receiving  for  it  an  adequate  recomjjense.  I  may  farther  remark, 
that  in  the  old  halls  of  the  manorial  residences  of  Lancashire,  may  be  commonly  seen 
an  occasional  elevation  of  the  floor,  or  sometimes  a  lofty  gallery,  which  was  for  the 
purpose  of  a<xx)mm6dating  the  Lord  of  the  manor  or  his  family,  that  they  mig^t  not 
be  incommoded  with  the  coarse  freedoms  of  the  tenants  bdow ;  also,  to  preserve  due 
decorum,  was  frequently  introduced  a  diminutive  pair  of  stone^stocks,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  with  holes  for  fastening  the  fingers  of  the  unruly.  This  instrument 
was  entrusted  to  the  general  prefect  of  manorial  festivities,  the  king  of  misrule,  whose 
office  it  was  to  punish  all  who  exceeded  his  royal  notions  of  flecency. — Thus  much  in 
illustration  of  the  canage  or  cane-fowls  of  Shetland,  and  of  the  kindred  acknowledg- 
ment of  boumacks  in  Orkney. 

The  landed  proprietor  of  Shetland  has  also  long  been  accustomed  to  exact,  in  ad- 
dition to  cane-fowIs»  the  labour  oi  each  tenant  for  three  or  six  days  in  the  week,  for 
the  purposes  of  casting  peats,  or  other  labours  of  husbandry.  We  find  this  requi- 
sition in  the  rent-rolls  of  the  powerful  feudatories  of  more  ancient  times.  In  a 
manor-roil  ih  my  possession,  every  tenant  at  will  is  thus  commanded :  "  He  that 
plough  hiA,  iriidl  plough  a  day,  whether  the  Lord  be  liever  [more  willing]  in  wheat 
seeing  or  in  lenten.  seeding ;  and  every  tenant  harrow  a  day  with  their  barrow  in 
seeding  time,  when  they  bin  cbaiged ;  and  they  sliall  cart  every  tenant  ten  cartful 
of  iurve  -ftom  J^^memii .  Mose  to  A^hetoiX,  and  shere  four  days  in  harvest,  and  cart 
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a  daj  corn.^  This  service,  so  profitable  to  the  lord,  was  in  the  north  of  England 
called  Boon-work ;  and  hence,  an  old  adage,  when  a  man  was  compelled  to  work 
for  nothing,  ^^  I  am  senred  like  «  Boon  shearar*'"  No  one,  perhaps,  but  an  anti- 
quary, will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  boon-work  is  not  still  extinct  in  the  British 
idea,  and  that  it  is  still  felt  with  all  the  impatience  of  the  ancient  boon-shearers  of 
the  South.  <<  The  three  days  labour  in  each  year  to  the  landholder,^  says  Dr  Eo- 
MOHSTONE,  with  much  justice,  ^^  is  certainly  a  serious  hardship  on  the  tenant,  espe- 
cially as  he  has  to  work  three  days  also  to  the  clergyman.  Both  the  heritor  and 
the  clergyman  now  live  in  a  new  enlightened  state  of  society ;  and  it  becomes  their 
duty  to  concur  in  aboUshbg  a  practice  which  keeps  alive  the  recollection  of  feudal 
oppression,  and  stifles  the  feelings  of  generous  freedom.^ 


Having  now  taken  leave  of  the  ancient  udal  aiid  present  feudal  state  of 
Zetland,  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  state  of  the  tithes  which  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  burdens  on  lands  that  is  at  present  experienced  in  this  country, 
since  they  are  generaUy  drawn  in  kind. 

The  teinds  of  Shetland  are  partly  of  corn ;  these  are  paid  by  some  lands  in'every 
tenth  sheaf,  after  being  cut  down ;  in  other  lands  the  teinds  are  compounded  for 
in  butter  and  oil,  add  in  a  few  lands  only  in  mondy.  For  every  thirty  sheep  three 
marks  of  wool  and  one  lamb  are  exacted.  For  each  cow  three  marks  of  butter  on 
an  average,  and  for  each  calf  Is.  Scots.  Each  six-oared  bo&t  pays  of  teind  fifteen 
ling ;  and  each  four^oared  boat  ten  ling*  In  the  last  plaoe,  the  minister  daims  a 
right  to  three  days  work  from  each  family  i&  the  parish,  fbr  the  purpose  of  casUng, 
raising  and  bringing  home  his  peats.  Stt  Mtmori&l  for  lAe  Pariahumera  of  North 
Maviney  in  Mr  Shirrtjfa  Agricultural  Survey  of  ShitUndy  p.  S4.«->3S . 

There  are  no  poor  rates  ,*  the  poor  are  sdd  to  be  quart^ed  upoti  thd  parishes  in 
rotation,  living  on  each  family  for  periods  varying  from  one  we^k  to  a  month. 

Uu» 
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NOTE  VI.  History  of  the  Udallsbs,  Page  176.  to  9S6: 

In  drawing  out  a  namitiye  of  the  history  of  Udal  Temires,  although  I  have  made 
many  references  to  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  given»  yet  several  of  them  I  shall 
acknowledge  under  general  sources  of  inibrmadon.  Of  the  first  of  these  is  Mr  Gif- 
FOBD^s  Historical  Diescription  of  Zetland,  ^ven  in  No.  88.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica.  This  is  an  excellent  work ;  it  was  written  in  the  year  I7S3,  in 
conformity  to  the  wish  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a  Steward* 
depute  in  the  county;  but  the  fear  of  offending  this  Nobleman,  by  alluaons  to  the  ooii> 
duct  of  his  ancestors,  led*  him  to  be  very  careful  of  entering^  with  great  particulariiy 
into  the  history  of  Udal  Tenures^  It  is  indeed  questionable,  if,  after  all.  Earl  Moil- 
ton  did  not  think  that  he  had  exjdained  too  much  on  the  subject ;  far  the  book  was 
not  printed  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  it  was  written ;  and  the  publication  is  at- 
tributable to  a  late  celebrated  imtiquary  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Gsobor-Paton,  into  whose 
hands  the  MS.  had  fallen.  It  is  from  some  hints  thrown  out  by  Mr  Giffobd  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  diat  I  attempted  to  explain,  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  udal  suc- 
eesdon,  the  series  of  causes  by  which  the  ancient  landed  tenures  of  the  country  became 
feudalized.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  has  been  infinitely  greater  than  I  was  aware  of, 
and  it  can  be  only  estimated  by  those  who  may  still  recollect  the  disputes  which  took 
place  about  forty  years  ago,  regarding  the  rights  of  the  superiority  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  That  the  statement  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  the  feudalizing  pro- 
cess which  took  place  in  the  country  may  not  be  free  from  inaccuracies,  I  am  prepa- 
red to  expect ;  nor  do  I  need  to  be  reminded,  that  an  individual  who  may  possess  a 
very  trifling  d^ree  of  knowledge  of  the  feudal  peculiarides  of  Scotland  is  ill  quali- 
fied for  the  attempt.  But,  unfortunately,  I  had  commenced  the  inquiry  with  little 
foreknowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending  it ;  otherwise  I  should  have  long  sinoe 
shrunk  from  the  task.  My  last  object  was  to  illustrate,  fix>m  examples,  the  curious 
laws  of  Udal  Succesaon ;  and  as  this  is  accomplished,  I  shall  soon  take  my  leave  of 
the  subject. 
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Anoth^  nmrk  that  oontatiis  much  curious  informatioii  relating  to  the  early  state 
of  the  laws  and  udal  tenures  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  b  usually  ascribed  to  a  Mr 
James  Mackekzib  ;  it  is  named  The  Geneva!  Grievances  and  Oppremons  of  Ori^ 
ney  and  Shetland,  I  am,  however,  given  to  understand  that  it  was  written  by  an 
Oricney  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fba,  on  whose  abilities  it  reflects  great  credit.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit  that  was*  impending,  relative  to  the  en- 
crease  that  had' taken  place  in  the  wo^taof  the  country;  and  the  object  having- been 
to  prove  that  the  laws  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ought  not  to  be  conformed  to  those 
of  Scotland,  it  became  necessary  to  state  what  the  peculiarities  of  the  subverted  sta- 
tutes were.  Of  this  scarce  work  only  fifly  copies  were  printed ;  one  of  these  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  William  Laing,  bookseller  of  Edinburgh,  who  kindly  favoured 
me  with  the  perusal  of  it  whilst  I  was  drawing  up  my  nai^cative  of  Udal.  Tenures. 

The  information  which  I  have  received  relative  to  the  various  feudal  girants  that 
have  beai  made  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  arduous  and 
learned  researches  of  the  legal  gentlemen  who  drew  up  Memorials  of  the  date  of  1776^ 
in  an  action  brought  by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  relative  to  his  assumed  right  of  su- 
periority. An  allusion  is  made  to  this  law*suit  in  page  2S4.  I  shall  now  state^  its  n&. 
ture. 

Sir  LAwasHCE  Dukdas  asserted,  1^^  That  he  was  superior  of  such  of  the  lan<)s 
belonging  to  the  defenders  as  had  once  been  held  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  or  other 
grantees  of  the  Crown,  and  of  which  the  vassals  were  not  ackudl/f  seised  by  infeft- 
ment  from  the  Crown  in  1707. 

« 

Sc%,  That  he  had  a  rigfat^sas  the  Eing^s  Cammiesionerf  by  virtue  of  the  charter 
1707,  to  enter  even,  the  Crown  vassals,  by  giving  them  charters  and  precepts  for  in- 
feftment ;  and  that  no  Crown  vassal  in  Orkney  or  Zetland  hada  right  to  the  char- 
ters firom  the  Exchequer,  or  precepts  from  his  Majesty^s  Chancery. 

8(%,  That,  as  grantee  of  the  feu  and  other  duties,  and  casualties  of  superiority, 
he  was  entitled  to  insist  for  the  compositions  due  on  the  entry  of  heirs  and  singular 
successors,  and  renewals  of  investitures,  even  from  the  Crown  vassals,  whether  they 
received  their  entries  from  him  or  from  the  Exchequer. 

LasQjf^  That  if  any  of  the  udallers  should  at  any  time  chuse  to  be  feudalized, 
they  could  not  take  their  charters  and  entries  from  any  other  than  him,  and  were 
bound  to  hold  of  hnn  for  payment  of  the  skat-duties  in  use  to  be  paid  out  of  these 
lands,  and  the  usual  casualties  of  superiority. 

The  terminatiicm  of  this  action  is  ^ven  in  a  MS.  addition  to  Campbell's  Political 
Survey,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  this  do- 
cumoit  I  have  not  seen,  but  it  is  quoted  in  th^  Appendix  to  Dr  Edmokstone's  His- 
tory of  Zetland.  Sir  Laweencs  Dundas's  pretension  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  suc- 
cessfully reasted  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  in  whose  favour  the  Judges  deter- 
mioed  the  suit  Some  points  of  lesser  moment  were  remitted  to  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  the  plaintiff*s  title  to  the  feu-duties  in  use  to  be  paid  to  ^  prede* 
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cessor  not  being  diapoted,  was  oonfinned ;  leaving  the  princtpal  heritors  at  liberty  tx> 
recur,  as  formerly,  directly  to  the  Crown^  while  the  snudl  udallers  had  anr  option,  if 
they  chose,  either  to  subject  themselves  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  acknowledge  Sir 
Lawrence  Dukdas."^ 

In  page  197.  and  elsewhere  in  page  SS5.,  &c.  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  agents 
by  whom  the  Stewarts  were  enabled  to  inflict  unparaUeled  atrocities  upon  the  coun- 
try, were  a  class  of  pe(^le  known  by  the  name  of  Dependants.  These  differed  from 
mere  vassals  in  this  respect,  that  they  were  not  only  required  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  master,  but  to  give  ihw  presence  at  all  times  when  required,  for  the 
sake  of  pomp  and  ostentati<Hi>  particularly  when  their  lord  rode  'abroad.  Mr  Fsak- 
€is  DocrcE,  in  speaking  of  the  English  custom  of  clothing  persons  in  liveries  or 
badges,  remarks  that  ^^  it  was  not  confined  to  menial  servants.  Another  class  of  men, 
called  Retuners,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  no  small  importance  among  our  ances- 
tors, were  habited  in  a  similar  manner.  They  were  a  sort  of  servants,  not  residing  in 
the  house,  but  attending  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation,  and  retained 
by  the  annual  donation  of  a  livery,  consisting  of  a  hat  or  hood,  a  badge,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes.  As  they  were  frequently  kept  for  the  purpose  of  miuntaining  quarrels  and 
commitung  other  excesses,  it  became  necessary  to  impose  heavy  penalties  on  the  of- 
fenderS)  both  masters  and  i^tainers.^  In  process  of  time  they  were  licensed.  The 
same  author  quotes  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Jervib  Markham,  dated  A.  D. 
1506,  to  shew  that  these  retiuners  were  not  always  men  of  low  condition,  but 
consisted  of  the  sons  of  noblemen,  of  ^^  Esquires'  sonnes,  and  of  geniUmen  younger 
brothers,  that  weares  their  elder  brother^  New  coaie  and  bodged  ^^  Let  us 
congratulate  ourselves,^  adds  Mr  Douce,  *^  that  we  no  longer  endure  such  in- 
solent aggressions,  the  result  of  family  pride  and  ignorance,  and  which  had  been 
too  oflen  permitted  to  degrade  the  natural  liberties  and  independence  of  mankind.'^ 
In  treating  of  Earl  Robert  Stewart^s  atrocities,  I  have  had  oocanon  to  state, 
that  the  retainers  or  dependants  which  he  brou^t  with  him  from  Scotland,  were 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  country  of  Oricney  and  Shetland,  having  no  esta- 
blishment given  them  for  a  constant  residence,  but  that  they  were  allowed  to  quar- 
ter themselves  at  free  cost  on  the  country ;  and  that  they  were  hence  named  broken 
men.  This  mode,  however,  of  keeinng  retainers,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  general 
in  Scotland ;  and  in  this  respect  the  country  was  better  govetned  than  in  England. 
Retainers  had,  in  many  well  regulated  demesnes,  lands  giVen  thetn,  with  fittib  obliga- 
tion annexed,  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  be  loyal  and  true  in^,  and  servants  to 
their  lord,  and  ^^  rydCygomgy  and  serve yame,  and  tdkpkAnpati  m(k  yOM  in  aU 
and  sundrie  yore  actiones,  causes,  quarrettis^  &c.  though  not  to  the  detriment  of  the 
liege  Sovereign.  When  imy  one,  therefore,  enfisted  himself  among  the  rcAmnefs  of  a 
superior,  for  which  engagement  lands  were  sometimes  granted,  he  was  MA  to  be  in 
manrent ;  which  ngniflcant  term  scarcely  requures  any  explanation.    Two  bond^  of 


Manrent  have  been  diewn  me,  wbicfa  are  w  veanf  caiioua,  aa  iUtifiiradng  a  promhient 
tndt  in  the  Scotdrii  maimen  of  the  16th  century,  that  I  have  acaroely  any  apology 
to  ofTer  for  inserting  than  in  this  place. 


BOND  of  MANRENT,  A B of  that  Ilk,  to  C D , 

dated  19th  October  1555. 

Be  it  kend  till  all  men  be  yir  p^nt  Lres  me  A B— —  of  yat  ilk    For- 

samekle  as  be  vertew  of  an  contract  and  appoinctment  maid  bet^x  an  Noble  man 

C D  of  «— — -  on  yat  ane  part  and  me  on  yat  uther  part  toucheing 

ye  infeflment  of  alienatioune  maid  and  gevin  be  ye  said  C         D to  me  my  airis 

and  asogmus  off  all  and  sundrie  ye  Landis  of  and  wt 

comoun  pasture  frie  ische  and  intre  in  ye  Comoun  of  ye  Lordschip  of 
usit  and  wount  and  als  of  ye  myln  of  ye  wt  the  mylne  landis 

thirle  multure  pert^ng  to  ye  samin  and  comoun  pasture  frie  ische  and  intre  in  ye 
landis  of  unt  and  wount  wt  all  yair  pertinentis  lytod  in  ye 

I  am  oblist  by  vertew  of  the  said  contract  to  mak  sele  subscry  ve  and 
deliver  to  ye  said  C— *->D  ane  Band  of  Manrent  byndand  and  oUissand  me  and 
my  airis  to  be  lele  and  trew  men  and  servandis  to  ye  said  C— —  D—  of  and 

his  airis  in  ye  maist  ampill  forme  yat  ye  said  C— »  D— .—  can  devyss  oure  all^eance 
to  oure  Soverane  Lady  allanerlay  except  as  ye  said  contract  at  mair  length  proportis 
Thairfoir  to  be  bundin  and  oblist  and  be  ye  faith  and  treuth  in  my  body  lelelie  and 
trewlie  Inndis  and  oblissea me  and  my  airs  in  Manrent  to  ye  said  C-—  D—  of  >>  ■ 
and  his  airis  and  yat  we  sail  be  leill  and  trew  men  and  servandis  to  yame  and  ryde 
gang  and  serve  yame  and  tak  plain  part  with  yame  in  all  and  sundrie  yare  actiones 
causes  quarellis  pleyis  oontraversys  and  debaitis  lefull  and  honest  quhatsumever  mo- 
vit  or  to  be  movit  be  yame  or  agains  yame  be^and  agains  quhatsumever  persone  or 
persones  yat  lof  or  de  may  in  ye  law  or  by  the  law  oure  Soverane  Lady  ye  Quenis 
Grace  and  her  auc^te  aUanerlie  except  and  sail  nowther  here  se  nor  knaw  yare  skaith 
but  sail  revete  ye  samin  to  yame  and  stop  ye  samin  at  the  utermaist  of  oure  poweris 
and  further  sail  leif  nathing  undone  yat  men  and  servandis  aucht  and  suld  do  to  yair 
maisteris    And  hereto  I  bind  and  oblisses  me  and  my  airis  fttthfullie  to  ye  said  C 

D and  his  airis  under  ye  pane  of  forfalting  and  tinsel  of  ye  foresaidis  landis 

mylne  thirle  multuris  and  if theris  abovewri^  And  gif  I  or  my  airis  failsies  harantill 
to  ye  said  C  D      ■  i      and  his  airis  the  saidis  landis  to  retume  againe  to 

ye  said  C  .  j    '     P  and  his  airis  and  be  fre  in  yair  handis    %n  witness  here- 

of  to  yis  my  p^nt  Band  of  Manrent  subscryvit  with  my  hand  my  proper  aele  yrto 
hingin  at  Edinburgh  the  19th  day  of  October  the  y&t  of  God  Ane  thousand  fyve 
hundreth  and  fyftie  fyve  yeirs,  before  yir  witnes    And  howbeit  onj  failzie  above- 
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written  happynis  to  be  maid  be  the  said  A-—-  B— —  aad  his  airis  to  die  said  Lnrd 
of  or  his  airs  zit  notjeless  he  nor  his  airis  sail  not  haif  legress  to 

ye  fcnresaids  lands  be  resone  of  je  said  failzie  unto  ye  tyme  ye  soume  of  xviij^  &  1 
merks  ressavit  be  ye  said  Lard  of  for  ye  aUenatioune  of  ye  saids  landia 

be  refundit  again  be  ^the  said  A  B  wt  ye  annualrent  of  xxi  mks 

yrely  and  again  to  yaim.    Before  ye  witnesses  &c. 

A B 


BOND  of  MANRENT,  A- 

Be  it  kend  tyll  al  Men  by  yir  p'nts  Lres  Me  A-——  B— —  o£ 
to  be  bundin  and  oblist  and  be  ye  tenor  of  yir  p^nts  faditfuUy  Undis  and  obless  me  to 
ane  Honerable  man  C  ■     ■  D  ■  of  to  becumin  his  man 

for  all  ye  dayis  of  my  lyfP  and  to  tak  his  part  at  all  tymess  him  to  supple  wt  my  kynd 
servants  and  firends  at  or  power  in  all  his  rycht  honest  and  just  pleis  and  querellis  be- 
fore al  oyr  p^sones  exoepand  je  Kings  Grace  &  all^eancy  to  ye  Croun     Akd  fox- 

THSB  newer  to  her  nor  to  se  scaitht nor  peH  in  body  fayme  or  his  gudes 

bot  I  sal  reast  defend  and  reweil  to  ye  said  €•«— ^  D         at  my  power  at  al  fraud  & 
gyll  excludit    For  ye  observying  kejnng  and  fulfilling  p'^misses  I  ye  said 
bindis  and  oblisses  me  be  ye  £uth  and  treucht  in  my  body  in  the  mast  sekarest  form 
and  stratest  still  of  obligation    In  witness  of  ye  qululk  for  ye  mair  securitie  I  ye  said 
A—-—  B— — >  hes  affixit  to  my  seil  at  ye  Sd  day  of  September  ye  zer 

of  God  ane  thousand  fyff  huudrett  xxi  zers  and  wt  rny  subscription  manuel  before 
yer  witnesses^  &c. 

A 


NOTE  VII.  SuMBUBGH  Light-House,  Page  988. 

The  Shetland  Islands,  owing  to  their  detached  form  and  central  position  in  the 
North  Sea,  present  several  situations  whereon  light-houses  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  shipping ;  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light^houses  have  lately 
extended  their  operations  to  these  islands,  and  have  erected  a  light-house  on  Sum- 
burgh-Head,  the  most  prominent  southern  extremity  of  the  Munland.  The  light- 
house here  is  known  to  mariners  as  a  stationary  light  The  buildings  were  founded 
in  the  month  of  March  18S0,  and  the  house  was  lighted  on  the  15th  daj  of  January 
1821.  The  light  is  from  chI  with  reflectors,  elevated  800  feet  above  the  medium 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  distinctly  seen,  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere^ 
at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  aght  or  nine  leagues. 
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NOTE  VIII.  STEiNBiUiTss  or  Stone-Axes,  Page  847. 

Dr  Chalmkes,  in  his  Caledonia,  has  made  the  following  remiurks  on  the  subject 
of  the  stone-axes  found  in  Shetland :  ^<  The  curious  fact,  that  Druid  remains  and 
stone  monuments  exist,  and  that  celts  and  flint  arrow  heads  have  been  found  in  the 
Orkney  Islands;  while  none  of  them  have  discovered  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  evinces, 
that  the  same  Celtic  people  who  cdonized  South  and  North  Britain,  also  penetrated 
into  the  Orkneys,  but  not  into  the  Shetland  Islands;  and  thb  fact  also  AewB  that 
those  antiquiues  owe  their  origin  to  the  Celts,  who  early  colonized  the  Orkney  Isles 
alone,  and  not  to  the  Scandinavians,  who  equally  colonized  both  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands.^  I  am  sorry  that  Dr  Chalhees  had  been  misinformed  on  this  sub- 
ject, rince  stone-axes  are  much  more  abundant  in  Shetlaod  than  in  Orkney ;  but  it  is 
still  more  unfortunate,  that  the  same  learned  antiquary  should  have  enfeebled  the  ex- 
cellent arguments  which  he  had  advanced  relative  to  the  Pictish  question,  by  dwelling 
on  such  fallacious  incitements  to  antiquarian  inferences  as  stone-axes  or  barrows. 
WaiTTAKKE,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  has  given  a  plate  of  a  stone-axe  which  be 
supposes  to  have  been  used  by  the  Celts,  but  it  differs  materially  from  the  form  ot 
the  Teutonic  steinbarte.  The  blade  of  the  Celtic  stone-axe  exhiUts  hollow  sides  ( 
that  of  the  Shetland  steinbarte  is  convex  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  blade  of  the 
Celtic  stone-axe  contains  an  orifice,  calculated  to  admit  within  it  a  wooden  shaft ;  but 
there  is  no  orifice  displayed  by  the  blade  of  the  Shetland  steinbarte ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  itself  passed  through  the  aperture  of  a  wooden  or  bone  handle,  for  which  its  tar* 
pering  extremity  is  adapted. 


NOTE  I^.  Sanblodge  Mikes,  Page  258. 

I  consider  the  information  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  Sandlodge  Mines 
as  so  important,  that  I  shall  insert  the  testimony  of  all  the  mineralogists  who  have 
visited  Shetland  while  they  were  worked.  Professor  Jameson,  who  saw  the  mines 
about  twenty  years  ago,  thus  describes  them :  ^^  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
in  the  sandstone,  which  is  here  still  continued,  there  is  a  vein  of  copper  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  which  was  worked  for  some  time  by  a  party  of  miners  from 
Wales,  with  very  flattering  prospects ;  but  the  vein  gradually  decreased  in  width,  un« 
dl  it  was  not  above  an  inch  broad,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave  it.  On  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  house  there  is  another  larjge  vem  of  iron-ore,  above  six  feet  wide^ 
having  a  very  scorified  aspect  This  was  also  worked  for  some  time,  but  the  great 
expence,  and  the  small  proportion  of  copper  obtained,  soon  made  it  to  be  g^ven  up^'* 
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*^  At  Sandlodge,  in  1808,^  says  Dr  Traill,  <<  a  copper-mine  was  wrought,  whidi 
has,  I  understand*  been  since  given  up,  but  whidi,  I  have  been  told,  it  is  in  cootem- 
plation  soon  again  to  open.  There  was  then  a  small  but  well  constructed  steam-en- 
gine on  it.  The  principal  shaft  was  sunk  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  sea.  The 
miners  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty-two  fathoms,  and  were  but  little 
incommoded  with  water.  The  upper  rock  was  sandstone ;  and  below  it,  at  twenty 
two  fathoms,  lay  a  petrosiliceous,  or  perhaps  quartzy  rock,  traversed  by  many  veins  of 
brown  quartz.  This  was  the  greatest  depth  to  which  they  had  then  penetrated ;  and 
I  bdieve  that  the  hardness  and  unpromising  nature  of  tlus  rock  was  the  cause  of 
their  so  quickly  givmg  up.  At  that  time  there  were  but  two  Cornish  miners,  besides 
a  Cornish.  Captain  of  the  Mines,  engaged,  and  these  were  chiefly  occupied  in  giving 
directions  to  the  natives  employed  to  work  in  the  mine.  The  want  of  men  sufficients 
ly  skilled  in  mining,  was  certainly  one  cause  of  their  failure.  The  prindpal  manager 
waa  a  partner,  who  had  chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  the  corn-trade,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, and  who  was.  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  mining.  The  prindpal  lode  at 
veia  lies  between  the  sandstone  and  the  petrosiliceous  rock,  in  a  direction  fitnn  NE.  to 
SW.  The  ooi^per-oie  is  chiefly  green  carbonate,  and  the  sulphuret ;  it  is  imbedded 
in  an  iron-ore,  which  is  sometimes  pulverulent,  and  was  called  by  the  Cornish  miners 
goxfum.  The  iron-ore  is  by  much  the  more  abundant  When  Mr  Jamesok  vi- 
sited  this  place,  the  copper-mine  was  not  opened ;  and  he  only  mentions  iron-ores  as 
the  product  of  the  mine,  which  many  years  ago  had  been  wrought  by  an  Englidi 
iron  company,  but  afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  subsequent  to  Mr  Jahbson^s  vi- 
sit that  the  copper-ore  was  much  noticed.  The  iron-ores  here  found,  are,  1.  Dark- 
brown,  fibrous,  and  mamillated  haematites ;  2.  Columnar  bog  iron-ore ;  S.  Micaceous 
iron-ore ;  4.  Iron-ochre  of  a  brown  colour ;  5.  Stalactitic  iron-ore,  colour  dark-brown ; 
6.  Earthy  matter,  much  charged  with  iron,  seemingly  arising  from  the  debris  of  other 
ores.  The  copper-ores  are,  I.  Friable  and  amorphous  carbonate  of  copper,  colour 
rich  green ;  S.  Beautifiil  carbonate  of  an  emerald  green,  crystallized  in  capillary  fibres 
of  a  silky  lustre,  diverging  in  radii  from  a  centre.  This  species  is  found  imbedded  in 
iron-ore ;  S.  Sulphuret  of  copper,  disseminated  through  felspar  in  some  places,  and, 
in  others,  in  great  masses  in  iron-ore.  The  rich  carbonates  were  found  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mine.  The  levels  and  shafts  of  the  old  company  seem  to  have  passed 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  thb  rich  vein,  but  never  to  have  touched  it  I  walked 
through  the  galleries  scooped  out  in  former  attempts,  for  about  forty  fathoms,  but 
saw  only  little  appearance  of  copper-ores,  while  there  was  iron  in  abundance  all 
around.  The  roads  near  the  mine  were  all  paved  with  fine  iron  haematites,  which  the 
Cornish  miners  who  were  there  did  not  seem  to  regard  as  of  any  value,  or  indeed  id- 
most  to  know.  Some  of  them  imagined  it  was  a  new  kind  of  copper-ore.  Some 
pieces  of  bog  iron-ore  I  had  collected,  were  called  copper-spume  by  one  of  them ; 
hence,  it  is  evident,  we  cannot  trust  much  to  the  mineralogical  opinions  of  the  gene- 
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Iraiity  of  miners.  Prom  the  saline  taste  of  the  itaters  of  4he  mine,  and  the  crust  of 
c6pper  it  left  on  my  knife,  I  proposed  to  the  workmen  to  try  to  procure  copper  ^ce* 
meniaHan  in  the  usual  way.  This  company  had  already  expended  faetweoi  L.  0000 
and  L.  10,000  on  the  work,  and  had  shipped  one  or  two  cargoes  of  ore ;  for,  when 
dressed  and  washed,  it  was  carried  to  England  to  be  smelted.  I  was  infiormed  that 
the  best  of  it  sold  for  L,  10  per  ton*  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  aflbrd  both  cqpper  and 
iron-pyrites  in  omsiderable  quantity.  Near  Ccmuigsburgh  Cliffs,  a  vein  of  copper- 
pyrites  was  wrought  a  few  years  ago,  which  yiekled  Mr  Jakesok  18  per  cetU*  of 
copper ;  but  it  so  much  decreased  in  width  as  they  descended,  that  it  was  -finally 
abandoned.  The  appearance  of  the  ores  was  judged,  by  the  Cornish  miners,. to  im- 
prove as  they  descended  in  the  Sandlodge  mine ;  and,  at  their  lowest  level,  die  quan- 
tity of  fibrous  malachite^  when  I  vidted  the  mine,  was  such  as  to  afford  a  most  beau* 
tiful  spectacle  by  the  light  of  our  candles.  They  have  ance,  however,  I  am  told,  ua- 
fortunately  met  with  such  obstacles  as  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  worL  StiD^  it 
appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  worthy  the  attrition  of  some  Mining  Company,  who 
had  capital  and  enterprise  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.^-^ App.  to  Mr  Neill^s  Tfur, 
p.  169.,  &c. 

Dr  Flemiko,  who  last  Vidited  the  mines  in  the  year  1808,  states  as  follows  t^-^^ 
''  Copper-pyrites  was  the  ore  which  the  miners  sought  for.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  it  is  disseminata  in  sparry  ironstone,  along  with  iron^pyrites.  The  diiBculty 
t>f  working  the  sparHy  ironstone  or  veinstone,  and  the  small  proportion  of  copper-oie 
which  it  contauied,  were  stated  to  me  as  the  reasons  for  abandoning  the  nunc.  Among 
the  rubbish  thrown  out  from  the  van  t  observed  a  few  pieces  of  grey  copper-ore* 
Fibrous  maiachUe  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  cavities  of  the  other  ores,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  surface  coating.     Specimens  of  native  copper  have  also  been  found. 

^'  Besides  these  ores  of  copper,  the  Vein  contains  a  great  proportion  of  inm-oresk 
Common  iron-pyrites  is  found  in  company  with  the  copper-pyrites,  but  does  not  seein 
to  be  very  abundant  Brown  haematite  is  found  towards  the  surface  of  the  vein  in 
great  quantity,  and  dearly  occiipies  its  whole  breadth.  The  sparry  ironstone  i^ipear- 
ed  in  plenty  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mines,  and  constituted  the  veinstone.^  (Ap« 
pendix  ta  Sbirre^e  Agricuttural  Survey  ofSheUandy  p.  180.)  The  substance  of 
Dr  Flemina^s  opinion  on  the  Productiveness  of  the  Sandlodge  mines  will  be  found 
in  p.  267. 

NOTE  X;    Akciemt  Jubisdictiov  of  Saetlakd^  Page  97l. 
Aneni  making  of  RaHsetmeny  and  iheir  tnetructione. 

In  a  Bailie  Court  lawfully  fenced,  the  whole  householders  in  the  parish  being  (tf^ 
si^nt,  the  JBailie  is  to  cause  his  Clerk  read  out  a  list  of  such  honest  men  in  the  parish 
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as  are  fit  to  be  ransdmen,  and  then  he  is  to  inquire  each  of  them  if  they  are  willing 
to  accept  of  the  office  of  ranselmen,  and  if  any  of  them  refuse,  and  give  no  good 
reason  for  his  refusal  to  accept,  the  BaiUe  may  fine  him  in  L.  10  Scots.  And  those 
that  accept,  the  Bailie  asks  the  whole  householders  present  if  they  have  ought  to 
object  against  any  of  these  men  why  they  may  not  be  made  ranselmen.  And  no 
objection  being  made,  then  the  following  instructions  are  to  be  read  to  them. 

1.  You  are,  at  any  time  of  night  or  day  you  see  needful,  to  call  for  assistance, 
and  to  enter  into  any  house  within  the  parish  and  search  the  same  as  narrowly  as  you 
can,  and  upon  any  suspicion  of  theft,  if  they  refuse  you  the  keys,  you  are  to  break 
open  their  doors  or  chests,  and  if  you  find  any  thing  that  is  stolen,  you  are  to  bring 
the  thief  and  the  fang  to  the  Bailie,  or  secure  both,  and  acquaint  the  Bailie.  If 
you  have  any  scruple  about  any  thing  you  find  in  the  house,  you  are  to  inquire  how 
diey  came  by  it,  and  if  they  refuse  to  tell,  take  witness  upon  thdr  refusal,  and  let 
the  thing  be  secured  until  you  acquaint  the  Bailie.  You  are  also  to  examine  the 
household  stores  of  flesh  and  meal,  and  see  if  they  be  correspondent  to  their  stocks, 
and  likewise  the  wool,  stockings,  yam,  webs,  &c  and  inquire  how  they  came  by  all 
these,  and  if  they  cannot  giv^  a  satisfying  account  thereof  and  brough  and  hamell, 
you  are  to  inform  against  them. 

2.  You  are  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and  conversations  of  families,  whether  there 
is  any  discord  or  any  unbecoming  carriage  betwixt  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  or  any  other  unchristian  or  unlawfld  practice  in  the  family, 
and  you  are  to  rebuke  such  and  exhort  them  to  amend.  If  they  obey,  it  is  well, 
if  not,  you  are  fiuthfully  to  represent  such  to  the  judicatory  competent,  and  bring  the 
best  evidences  you  can  against  all  such  ofienders. 

3.  You  are  to  prevent  all  quarrels  and  scolding  as  far  as  in  your  power,  by  com- 
manding the  contending  parties  to  peace,  and  if  they  persist,  require  witnesses  against 
them,  and  call  for  asinstance  to  separate  them,  and  give  in  a  faithful  report  thereof  to 
the  Fiscal  or  Clerk  of  Court ;  and  in  case  you  are  not  witness  to  any  scolding  or 
quarrelling  that  happens,  you  are  to  gather  the  best  information  thereof  you  can,  and 
make  report  of  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

4.  If  you  hear  any  person  cursing  or  swearing,  you  are  to  demand  of  them  the 
fine  of  Twenty  Shillings  Scots,  and  if  they  refuse  to  pay  it,  you  are  to  require  wit- 
nesses against  them,  and  report  it  to  the  Court,  the  one-third  of  which  fine  to  your- 
self, and  two-thirds  to  the  poor. 

5.  That  you  narrowly  enquire  into  your  neighbourhood,  who  mts  home  from  the 
kirk  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  from  diets  of  catechising,  and  if  they  can  give  no  suffiden 
reason  for  their  so  doing,  that  you  cause  them  pay  the  fine,  bdng  Twenty  Shilling 
Scots,  to  be  applied  as  aforesaid.     And  that  you  take  particular  notice  in  your  neign. 
bourhood  anent  keeping  the  Sabbath-day,  and  if  you  find  apy  breach  thereof  that 
you  report  the  same* 
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6.  You  are  strictly  to  observe  the  country  acts  aneut  good  nei^bourhood ;  such  as 
ix)ne  injure  others  in  their  grass  and  com,  and  rebuke  the  offenders,  with  certification 
if  they  continue  so  to  do,  you  will  inform  the  Court  against  them ;  and  that  they  big 
thor  dikes  sufficiently  and  timeously  under  the  pain  contained  in  the  Acts. 

7.  That  you  take  notice  that  tenants  do  not  abuse  their  lands,  nor  demoli8h''their 
houses,  throu^  sloth  and  idleness,  and  that  you  reprove  such,  and  if  they  continue 
so  to  do  against  the  land-masters,  you  are  to  report  them. 

8.  You  are  to  inquire  if  there  is  in  your  neighbourhood  any  idle  vagabond  persons, 
and  to  acquaint  such  that  they  must  take  themselves  dther  to  some  honest  employ, 
or  you  will  inform  agmnst  them,  so  as  they  may  be  punished  and  ordered  to  service, 
and  that  the  poor  be  taken  care  of  in  your  respective  quarters,  and  not  suffered  to 
stray  abroad,  nor  are  you  to  allow  any  beggar  or  tigger  from  any  other  parish,  to 
pass  through  your  bounds,  and  if  they  offer  so  to  do,  you  will  secure  them  till  they 
be  punidied,  conform  to  the  country  Acts. 

9*  That  you  try  all  the  dogs  in  your  quarter,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
dog  that  can  take  a  sheep,  unless  allowed  to  keep  a  sheep-dog  by  the  Bailie,  and  that 
none  keep  scare-sheep  otherwise  than  in  the  Act;  and  that  the  Acts  be  observed 
anent  punding,  hounding,  marking,  and  taking  off  sheep. 

10,  You  are  to  inqmre  in  yoiur  quarters  anent  all  persons  using  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  diarms,  or  any  abominable  or  devilish  superstitions,  and  faithfully  inform 
against  such,  as  that  they  may  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

11.  You  are  to  examine  all  tradesmen  in  your  bounds,  and  see  that  they  make 
sufficient  work,  and  do  not  impose  upon  any  in  thdj*  prices,  and  if  you  find  any  such 
transgressors,  inform  against  them,  so  as  they  may  be  punished  as  law  dirests. 

18.  Upon  any  suspcion  of  theft,  two  or  three  ransehnen  may  take  as  many  wit- 
nesses with  them,  and  go  to  the  neighbour  parish  and  ransel,  and  if  they  catch  the 
thief,  they  are  to  acquaint  the  Bailie  of  that  parish  thereof,  who  will  order  the  thief 
to  be  secured. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  as  you  are  entrusted  with  a  power  of  inspecting  the  lives 
and  manners  of  othois,  so  let  your  own  good  life  and  conversation  be  exemplary  un- 
to them  for  good,  and  take  care  you  are  not  found  guilty  of  these  faults  yoursdves, 
that  you  are  called  to  reprove  in  others ;  for  if  you  should,  your  punishment  shall  be 
double  to  theirs.  Now,  all  these  instructions,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power,  you  pro- 
mise and  swear  solemnly  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  Grod,  and  as  you  shall  answer  to 
him  at  the  great  day,  faithfully  and  honestly  to  observe  and  perform.  So  help  you 
God. 


(    336    ) 
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FURTHER    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   UDAL   LAWS.      . 

SiKCE  drawing  up  the  History  of  the  Udallers,  a  document  ieil  into  my  hands, 
that  would  have  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  these  ancient  landholdm  if  it  had  ar- 
rived in  time*  Early  historians  have  asserted,  that  the  oldest  law  of  Udal  successioii 
was  **  GaveUcindy  which,^  says  Sir  Robebt  Sibbald,  ^^  is  the  division  of  the  heritage 
moveables  equally,  sme  discrimine  sexus  vel  akxHsy  amongst  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceased»  only  by  t/ie  custom  of  SheUamdy  the  youngest  got  the  dwelling-house,  beade 
his  share.^ '  The  early  Scottish  settlers,  however,  readily  availed  themselves  of  an  edict 
that  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  and  perpetuating  family  wealth  and 
power  in  one  individlial ;  the  prindpal  features  of  it  being,  that  the  oldest  son  should 
have  the  liead  buU,  or  principal  manor ;  that  the  youngest  sons  should,  if  possible, 
have  equal  compensations  in  other*  lands,  or  in  income,  but  that  the  daughter  should 
have  her  share  in  the  inost  remote  and  discontiguous  lands. 

Although  this  law  seems  to  have  been  evidently  framed  on  the  prindpk  of  gavdU 
kiiid,  yet  it  left  room  for  many  evasions  of  it,  with  the  sinister  view  that  the  oldest  son 
should  not  only  succeed  to  the  manor  of  a  deceased  udaller,  but  should  enjoy  the 
bulk  of  his  landed  property.  Accordingly,  it  appears  to  have  been  resisted  by  many 
of  the  wealthier  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  their  law-ting,  framed  an  act  of  thdr  own, 
by  which  primogeniture  was  no  farther  respected,  than  that  the  first  choice  ct  such 
lands  as  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  sons  of  a  deceased  udaller,  fdl  to  the  old- 
est If,  however,  the  rights  of  sons  were  reduced  to  an  equality,  those  of  the  daugh- 
ters were  little  respected ;  ^nce,  in  a  division  of  property,  two  sbters^  shares  were 
allotted  for  one  brother's  part.  The  law  was  explained  in  the  year  1610,  when  an 
estate  was  awarded  to  Edwabd  Sinclaie  of  Marrasetter;  but  the  all^ation  that 
it  was  "  inviolablie  observit,'*  has  been  shewn  to  be  incorrect. 

<<  Till  all  and  sundrie  quhome  it  effeiris,  to  quhais  knowlege  thir  presentis  saU 
cum ;  we,  vndersubscry  veand,  dois  testifie  and  beir  witnes.  That  in  all  lymes  bygane, 
past' memorie  of  man,  thair  hes  bene  an  ancient  law,  custome  and  consuetude,  within 
the  cuntrey  of  Zetland,  be  the  quhilk  it  hes  bene  inviolablie  obseruit,  that  quhan  ony 
landit  man  haveand  landis  within  the  said  cuntrey,  depairtit  this  mortall  lyffe,  the 
haill  landis  and  heretage  appertening  to  him  in  his  lyftyme,  immediadie  efter  his  de- 
ceis,  war  equallie  and  lawtyfullie  diuydit  amangis  his  haill  baimis,  alsweill  sones  as 
dochteris,  comptand  alwayis  twa  edsteris  pairtis  for  ane  brotharis  pairt ;  and  being  sua 
diuydit,  the  eldest  brother  had  na  farder  prerc^tive  abone  the  rest  of  his  brethers, 
except  the  first  choiss  of  the  pairtis  and  parcellis  of  the  lands  diuydit^ 

This  Law  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  pages  19S.  and  306. 


3^  3313. 


NoBTu  Isles  of  Vetlab,  Unst,  Yell,  &c 

The  MlDLAin>.Dl8TllCT.0E-IBB.MMHLAMD  OB  ShETLAKD 

The  CLDBTsa  of  Islands  in  th£  Bay  of  Scalloway. 
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SXPLANATORY  OJP  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  ROCKS, 


AS  TtiKT  occirm 


2n  thx  Clustse  of  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Scallowat  ; 
In  the  Midland  Disteict  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland  ; 
And  in  the  Noetb  Isles  of  Yell,  Fetlae,  Unst^  be. 


'/UR  Third  Iter  is  intended  to  afford  die  opportunity  t»f  examining  the  goAogy  of 
a  very  large  tract  of  countiy,  stretching  from  Colsay  and  St  Ronan,  near  Fitfid 
Head,  to  the  most  northerly  extremity;of  Sheilaad,  ^vhich  b  to  be  found  in  the  Island 
ofUnst 

The  westerly  boundary  line  of  die  diibict  estenda  from  Colsay  te  the  rocks  off 
St  Ronan,  thenoe  in  a  direction  N.  by  W.  across  die  Bay  of  Scalloway  to  the  isles 
of  Burra,  Oxna  and  Hildazoo,  thence  nearly  west  to  Yalqr  island,  and  from  this  jdace 
NE.  by  N.  to  the  island  of  Piqpa  Litde,  and,  lasdy,  NNE.  to  the  westerly  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Tell. 

The  easterly  bounding  line  of  this  district  extends  from  Colsay  Island  in  Dun- 
rossness  N.  by  E.  to  Scalloway  on  the  Mainland,  head  of  Catfirth  Voe,  and  Swinnin 
Voe  in  Yell  Sound*  It  is  then  continued  in  a  north..ea8terly  diiectian  to  Fetlar,  and 
from  this  place  due  north  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  TJnst. 

This  tract  comprehends  a  space  on  the  Mainland  fin»n  9  to  11  miles  broad,  and 
%  miles  long.  The  Islandof  Yell  is  SO  miles  long,  and  6  broad.  The  Island  of 
Unst  is  11|  miles  Jong,  and  Abroad.  The  island  of  Fedar  is  5  miles  broad,  and 
from  5  to  6 J  long.    There  are  ^numerous  other  isles,  of  inconstderaUe  extent,  with 
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the  esceptkm  of  Buna,  in  Scalloway  Bay,  4  miks  long  and  2  broad,  and  House 
Island,  4  miles  long  and  1  broad. 

From  Cokaf  ,  near  Dunrossness,  to  the  most  northerly  point  of  Unst,  the  distance, 
including  intermediate  channels  of  the  sea,  is  66  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
space,  from  the  most  westerly  to  the  most  easteriy  point,  including  intervening  chan- 
nels, is  about  26  miles. 


EPIDOTIC  SIEKITE  OF  CERTAIN  ISLANDS  IN  THE  BAY  OF  SCALLOWAY, 
AND  OF  SAND  YOE,  BIG6ETEB  YOE,  AND  AITH  YOE  ON  THE  MAIN- 
LAND. 

In  pages  13S.  and  134.  was  described  a  mass  of  epidotic  sienite,  as  having  been 
first  observed  at  Little  Holm  in  Quendal  Bay,  from  whence  it  stretched  in  a  direction 
from  SSE.  to  NNW.  to  a  little  inlet  named  Spiggie.  It  was  also  stated,  that  this 
was  probably  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  real  magnitude,  and  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  imagining  that  the  same  rock  was  continued  as  far  north  as  to  Aith 
Voe,  in  the  parish  of  iUthsting^  a  distance  of  about  "27  miles.  On  this  09njecture  the 
length  of  the  epidotic  nenite  in  Shetland  would  be  about  82  miles ;  but  the  rock  pro- 
bably  extends  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  much  farther  south.  The  greatest  breadth 
which  appears  is  denoted  by  the  islands  that  it  forms  in  the  Bay  of  Scalloway ;  and 
it  cannot  here  be  less  than  two  miles.  As  we  trace  the  epidotic  sienite  northwards,  it 
gradually  lesseift  in  width,  so  as  to  terminate  on  the  west  shore  of  Aith  Voe,  in  a  thin 
venous  mass,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  few  yards  only. 

This  dike  is  first  observable  in  aiuling  among  the  cluster  of  islands  that  appear  in 
the  Bay  of  S^^alloway,  at  a  westerly  headland  of  Burra>  bearing,  I  believe,  the  name 
pf  Colenoss.  In  pursuing  a  course  in  a  direction  N.  by  W.  we  find  the  sienite  form- 
ing the  islets  and  rocks  named  Oxna,  the  Cheneys,  Hildasay,  the  Sandistura  rocks, 
and  part  of  Papa,  where  it  is  m  contact  with  gneiss ;  and  farther  north  it  appears  on 
the  Mainland  in  Sand  Voe.  It  is  then  continued  to  Bigseter  Voe,  and  from  tlience 
it  may  be  oocaaaonally  detected  in  a  very  covered  country  to  the  west  of  Aith  Voe, 
where  it  terminates. 

On  the  supposition  that  tlie  epidotic  sienite  is  continued  through  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  parish  of  Dunrossness  to  Aith  Voe,  it  has  been  conuderd  (p.  134.)  as 
presenting  an  dongated  form  like  a  large  vein  or  dike. 

This  rock  has  been  so  fully  described  (p.  133.  to  137.)  in  r^ard  to  its  chemical  in. 
gredients,  structure,  &c.  that  I  have  little  more  to  add  on  the  occasion  of  its  supposed 
prolongation  through  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  until  it  reappears  aoKing  the  islands  of  the 
Bay  of  Scalloway.  It  is  here  less  prone  to  decomposition  than  in  Dunrossness,  and  it 
shews,  the  presence  of  large  crystals  of  felspar,  occasionally  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  In  the  islimd  of  Burra,  it  contains  much  hornblende.  It  may  be  ob- 
served to  graduate  into  gneiss,  and  to  greatly  disturb  the  strata  at  its  line  of  junction. 
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Thia  appearance  is  seen  in  Burra,  Sand  Voe,  Papa,  Bigsetw  Yoc,  and  Aith  Vee.  At 
Bigseter  Voe,  it  is  found  in  junction  with  thin  strata  cf  limestone.  The  rocks  which  it 
forms  are  of  very  inconsiderable  haght. 


GRANITIC  MASS  OF  SANDSTING. 

Geographical  Limits. — If  from  *  a  point  of  land  at 'Bewick,  which  occurs  on 
the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Scalloway,  we  cross  the  mainland  of  the  country  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  four  miles  to  CuUswick,  and  thence  to  Valey  Island,  we  shall  traverse 
the  graniUc  mass  of  the  parish  of  Sandsting«at  its  broadest  part ;  or  if  we  skirt  the 
coast  by  a  longer  route,  so  as  to  advance  to  the  extremity  of  Skelda  Ness,  and  from 
thence  to  Valey  Island,  we  shall  describe  the  southerly  bounding  line  of  the  same  rock 
where  it  disappears  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  From  a  point,  then,  at  Rewick,  wc 
may  conceive  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  due  north  to  a  point  at  the  head  of  Bigseter 
Voe,  and  it  will  form  the  easterly  bounding  line  of  (he  granitic  mass.  From  Valey 
Island,  also,  we  may  suppose  a  line  to  be  produced  in  a  direction  nearly  N£.  by  N. 
so  as  to  meet  the  extremity  of  the  easterly  bounding  line  at  the  north  of  Bigseter  Voe, 
and  it  will  form  the  westerly  bounding  line  of  the  same  rock. 

JV>rm.— Such  being  the  outlines  of  the  granite,  it  is  evident,  that  a  horizontal 
section  will  convey  the  idea  of  a  wedge-shaped  mass,  of  great  regularity.  Two  per- 
fectly straight  lines  appear  in  the  map  to  diverge  from  a  point  at  the  head  of  Bigseter 
Voe,  forming  an  acute  angle. 

Extent.^^The  extent  of  the  granite  may  be  measured  from  a  point  at  the  head  of 
Bigseter  Voe,  where  it  commences  :  the  easterly  bounding  line,  if  produced  to  the  east 
of  Skelda  Ness,  would  be  nearly  10  miles.  The  westerly  bounding  line,  from  the  head 
of  Bigseter  Voe  to  Valey  Island,  is  7  jniles.  The  broadest  part  of  the  mass,  which  is 
cut  off  by  the  ocean,  is  4  miles. 

Chemical  Ingredienta.''^The  constituents  of  every  rock  may  be  regarded  as  either 
fundamental  or  adventitious.  The  fundamental  constituents  are  those  which  being 
never  absent,  impart  to  a  rock  its  specific  character:  the  incidental  constituents  of  a  rock 
are  those  which  do  not  detract  from  its  specific  character,  but  which  resolve  it  into  varie- 
ties. If  this  definition  be  allowed,  much  confusion  will  perhaps  be  spared  in  treating 
of  granitic  rocks.  Granite  specificaUy  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  imperfect  crystals  of 
Quartx  and  Felspar  conjoined.  If  the  geologist  supposes  that  mica  is  a  fundamental 
or  essential  constituent  in  granite,  he  ^1  in  Shetland  be  much  disappointed,  when  he 
traverses  very  considerable  mountain-masses,  in  the  composition  of  which  scarcely  a 
trace  of  this  substance  is  to  be  observed.  But  if  he  is  disposed  to  admit  in  his  defini- 
tion as  the  fundamental  or  essential  constituents  of  a  rock,  substances  which  do  not 
universally  occur  in  it,  it  is  of  no  earthly  signification  whatever  substance  may  be  pre- 
sent or  may  be  absent.  Confusion  assails  him  in  limine^  and  it  may  even  attend  him 
to  the  end  of  his  investigation.     He  may  continually  qualify  the  definition  which  he 
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has  framed,  bj  saying  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  ezduacm  of  cme  substance,  or  by 
the  admission  of  another.  This  sort  of  temporizing  may  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter ;  but  how  far  it  may  conduce  to  the  edification  of  the  reader,  is  a  subject  with 
which  I  can  have  no  concern. 

I  would  then  state,  that  granite  is  an  unstratified  rock,  essentially  or  fundamen- 
tally (for  both  of  these  words  are  in  geological  use)  conasting  of  two  ingredients  only, 
viz.  felspar  and  quartz.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  naming  any  rock  Granite,  when 
it  contains  even  the  addition  of  mica,  provided  that  I  may  be  allowed,  whenever  a 
distinction  is  called  for,  to  name  it  Micaceous  Granite;  nor  have  I  any  objection  to 
call  an  unstratified  rock  Granite,  which  may  be  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  horn- 
blende, provided  that  a  distinction  from  other  varieties  is  not  called  for.  To  answer 
such  a  requLution,  I  should  certainly  name  the  granite  which  contains  hornblende  fay 
the  term  with  which  it  has  long  been  deagnated,  of  Sienite. 

Having  formerly  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  granitic  rock  of  Dunrossness, 
which  I  have  styled,  from  the  hornblende  and  the  epidote  that  it  contains,  EpUbUc  Ste- 
niUy  there  will  be  less  necessity  for  enlarging  on  the  description  of  the  granite  rock  of 
Sandsting,  more  than  to  point  out  its  discriminating  character^  It  contains  an  excess  of 
very  red  felspar;  but  beades  this  substance  and  quartz,  we  find,  that,  in  very  con- 
siderable tracts  of  country,  hornblende  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Con- 
sequently the  names  of  granite  and  aenite  are  those  which  we  may  give  to  this  moun- 
tiun-mass.     Scarcely  a  particle  of  mica  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rock. 

StTUChirc^^TYne  imperfect  crystals  of  quartz  of  which  this  rock  is  composed,  may 
be  generally  described,  from  their  minute  size,  as  granular.  Occaaonally  larger  crys- 
tals are  imbedded  in  the  granitic  mass  which  approach  to  a  regular  shape,  and  the 
mass  may  consequently  be  conadered  as  porphyritic  or  crystalliferous. 

Iniemal  arrangement  qfStructure,^^There  are  not  the  slightest  marks  of  stratifi- 
cation in  the  rock :  its  particles  have  such  an  internal  arrangement  as  to  display  them- 
selves in  layers,  which  meet  under  determinate  angles. 

Mamve  Portione.^^TLhe  rock  is  often  broken  into  very  considerable  polyedrous 
fragments,  generally  of  a  cubic  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

Fetn^.-— There  are  no  veins  to  be  observed  in  it,  except  of  quartz. 

£&va^ion.«— The  rock  attains  a  very  considerable  height,  probably  not  more  than 
400  feet     Its  greatest  elevation  is  to  the  west  of  Selie  Voe. 

Effects  of  External  Jgents.'^lt  has  yielded  considerably  to  the  sea,  and  steep 
cliffs  are  formed  at  Cullswick,  Skelda  Ness,  and  at  a  few  other  places. 

Relation  to  other  JIooft^.-^Along  its  westerly  bounding  line,  from  Valey  Island  to 
the  head  of  Bigseter  Voe,  this  granitic  mass  is  joined  to  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  west 
of  Shetland,  the  circiunstances  of  which  junction  I  shall  explain  on  another  occasion  : 
its  relations  also  on  its  eastern  bounding  line  to  gneiss  will  be  deferred  until  I  come  to 
treat  of  these  strata. 


t, 
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GRANITIC  AND  SIENITIC  R0CK8  OF  OLNASFIRTH  VOE, 

The  mass  to  be  now  described,  is  much  concealed  hj  an  inlet  of  the  sea  named 
Olnaafirth  Voe.  It  may  be  first  observed  near  the  head  of  that  harbour,  taking  a 
direction  of  NW.  by  N.  so  as  to  pass  to  the  east  of  Weathersta  Ness,  and  to  termi- 
Bate  at  the  head  of  Busta  Voe,  near  to  the  east  shore  of  the  inlet 

On  the  supposition  that  the  sienite  to  be  described  passes  through  Olnasfirth 
Voe,  the  dimensions  of  the  mass  would  be  about  fire  miles  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  one  in  breadth. 

The  chemical  ingredients  of  this  rock  are  felspar  and  quartz,  varied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  epidote  and  hornblende.  Sienite  may  be  seen  on  the  south  of  Olnasfirth 
Voe,  as  wdl  as  on  the  north-west  angle  of  it  A  granitic  rock,  admitting  a  great 
quantity  of  epidote  in  its  composition,  may  be  observed  on  the  north  of  the  inlet^  and 
it  may  be  traced  in  a  direction  of  N  W.  by  N.  to  a  site  of  ground  a  very  little  to  the 
east  of  Olnasfirth  Voe.  Occasionally,  also,  this  rock  contains  hornblende,  so  that, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  may  be  named  an  Epidotic  Granite  or  an  Epidotic  Sie- 
nite. The  felspar  is  generally  of  a  paler  colour  than  that  of  any  other  substance 
of  the  same  kind  before  described;  but  the  quantity  of  .hornblende  disseminated 
through  it,  gives  to  the  general  character  of  the  lock  a  dark  colour. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  structure,  and  the  .polyedrous  fragments  of  this 
mass,  do  not  differ  in  any  material  d^ee  firom  the  rocks  of  the  same  nature  before 
mentioned 

At  its  greatest  elevation,  the  rock  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Where  epidote  is  an  ingredient,  its  texture  is  less  firm*  and  decomposition  ap- 
pears to  have  readily  taken  place. 

The  relation  of  this  mass  to  contiguous  strata  of  gneiss  is  veiy  evident  It  is 
inclosed  among  them,  the  strata  meeting  its  bounding  lines  at  various  angles. 


SIENITE  OF  SOULAM  VOE,  BARDISTER  NESS,  ISLANDS  OF  YELL  SOUND, 
FIRTHS  VOE,  AND  GARTHS-VOE  VOE,  WITH  INCLUDED  STRATA  OF 
GNEISS  AT  TELL  SOUND. 

Thb  mass  of  sienite  presentst  in  a  horlsontal  section,  somewhat  of  a  pyriform 
appearance,  the  outline  of  which  may  be  traced  by  commencing  our  investigation 
firom  the  grounds  of  Thomas  Gifford,  Esq.  close  to  whose  mansion  the  rock  first 
appears.  The  boundary  line  may  then  be  traced  north,  along  the  western  banks  of 
Soulam  Voe,  to  Foula  Ness,  the  peninsula  of  Glus,  and  the  extremity  of  OUaberry 
Ness,  then  in  a  south-easterly  direction  in  Yell  Sound,  through  the  islands  which 
are  there  contiguous  to  each  other,  named  Brother  Island,  Biga,  and  Sanphray ; 
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thence  to  Firths  Voe  In  the  Mainlaiid,  and  in  a  westerlj  direction  to  Grarthi 
Voe.  It  is  then  continued  in  the  bed  of  Soulam  Voe,  re-appearing,  however,  in 
tlie  isthmus  dividing  that  channel  from  Busta  Voe ;  sod^  lastlj,  we  rttum  to  its 
southerly  origin  at  the  grounds  near  Busta.  The  sienite,  as  we  thus  trace  it,  is  83 
miles  in  circumference.     Its  utmost  length  is  IS,  and  its  greatest  breadth^is  8  miks. 

The  general  ingredients  of  this  granitic  rock  are  in  some  places  quartz  and  fel- 
spar, in  others  felspar  and  hornblende.  The  chief  places  where  the  hornblende  is  ab- 
sent, are  the  Island  of  Little  Rhoo,  in  Yell  Sound,  Coldbaek  Ness,  Mouness,  and 
Foula  Ness  on  the  Mainland*  The  rock  is  thus  composed  partly  of  granite  and 
partly  of  sienite.  On  the  shores  of  Yell  Sound,  however,  mica  takes  the  place  of 
the  hornblende,  and  stratification  is  induced ;  consequently  we  have  included  strata 
of  gneiss,  which  may  be  observed  at  Tofts  Voe  and  Brought  on  the  shores  of  Yell 
Sound.  Their  extent  I  could  not  well  ascertain,  owing  to  the  occasional  advance 
of  the  sea,  and  to  covered  ground.  In  a  few  places,  the  dimensions  of  the  included 
strata  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  yards.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  tbat  their  direc- 
tion was  very  different  to  that  which  the  gnebs  of  Shetland  generally  assumes, 
when  it  occars  in  the  form  of  a  mountain-mass ;  the  line  of  bearing  never  conform- 
ing itself  to  that  which  was  the  most  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  viz.  from 
S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E. 

The  structure  of  the  sienite  differs  only  at  Tofts  Voe^  and  in  the  islands 
of  Yell  Sound,  from  the  rocks  of  the  same  kind  before  described.     Here  it 
has  often  a  conglomerated  or  fragmentary  structure,  containing  a  sparing  dis- 
semination of  angular  fragments  of  hornblende  of  the  size  of  pebbles,    some 
of  which  are  so  rounded  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  water-worn.    I 
was  at  one  time  inclined  to  imagine,  that,  becauare  these  fragments  gmduated 
into  the  substance  of  the  containing  mass,  they  might  possibly  be  the  indication 
of  an  original  peculiarity  of  structure.    But  after  a  more  attentive  examination  of 
the  specimens  which  I  brought  from  Shetland,  some  of  which  are  so  distinctly  cir- 
cumscribed as  to  be  easily  removed  from  their  matrix,  I  must  state  the  impression 
which  I  entertain,  that  they  are  formations  of  small  polyedrous  portions  of  horn- 
blende, abraded  at  their  edges  during  their  deposition  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ele- 
ments.    This  origin  I  have  hypothetically  attributed  to  all  conglomerated  rocks ; 
but  the  sienite  now  under  consideration  differs  from  secondary  rocks  of  this  kind 
in  a  mo  st  important  particular.    Angular  and  abraded  fragments  of  homUende  are 
sparingly  disseminated  in  a  sienitic  matrix,  that  contains  in  its  structure  not  the 
smallest  indications  of  the  mechanical  structure  of  newer  rocks.    The  component 
parts  of  the  rock  in  which  these  fragments  are  imbedded,  are  formed  like  all  gra- 
nitic masses,  by  semicrystalline  grains  of  quartz,  hornblende  or  felspar,  in  an  in- 
timate state  of  junction.    Nothing,  therefore,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  can  be 
more  interesting  than  the  appearance  thus  presented,  unless  we  should  be  able  to 
find  in  granitic  masses  the  secondary  indications  afforded  by  organic  remains.     I 
have,  indeed,  seenbowhere  stronger  presumptive  evidence  of  the  aqueous  circum- 
stances of  origin  connected  with  the  formation  of  granitic  rocks,  than  in  the  ap- 
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peftraoicei  of  tkrabraided  togBienU  of  hofnblnde,  that  ave  contained  in  the  sienite 
of  Veil  Sound..  :Tlio  rock  npw  under  notice  does  not  diflfer  Iroai  the  other  sienites 
o£  Shetland  ^readfdescrflted  in  its  inteviial  ikrrangement  of  structure^  except  when 
it  receives  into  its  peitaiibsition  the  additional  ingredient  of  mica;  it  thc^n  becomes 

, , ,  ^ ^ possessed  of 

kamblende. 

:Tbe  mns  with  which  this  rook  is  trarersed  are  of  quarts,  and  these  are  sdme- 
tioaes  of  rery*  considerable  width,  being  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet.  There  is 
indeed  much  quartz  to  be  found  imbedded  in  the  rock,  particularly  along  the  shores 
of  Yell  Sound.  Iron-pyrites  is  sometimes  abundantly  disseminated  through  the 
mass;' this. may  be  particularly  observed  near  Tofts  Voe. 

The  rock  is  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perhaps  never  more  than 
firom  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Wherever  .the  hornblende  is  a  very  abundant  ingredient,  a  great  decomposition 
takes  'pja^e  of  the  felspar.     This  mey  be  observed  at  Dales  Voe. 

When  tb$  sienite  is  first  observed  at  Busta,  it  is  in  junction  with  sienitic  green- 
stMe,  bnt  every  wbere  else  its  bounding  line  is  opposed  to  strata  of  gneiss,  within 
which  H. mfty.be  regaided  as. an  included  mass. 


GNEISS  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OE  THE  BAY  OF  SCALLOWAT«  OF  A  MIDLAND 
DISTRICT  OF  THE  MAINLAND  OF  SHETLAND  EXTENDING  FROM 
THE  BAT  OF  SCALLOWAY  TO  YELL  SOUND,  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF 
YELL,  AND  OF  THE  WEST  COASTS  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  FETLAR 
ANDTJNST. 

In  page  168.  to  173.,  the  Geology' of  a  district  of  Gneiss  was  explained,  where 
the  strata  in  their  line  of  direction  were  disposed  to  arrange  '^ themselves  in  some 
little  degree  comformably  to  the  bounding  lines  of  a  series  of  rocks  consisting  of 
sandstone,  clay-slate,  mica-slate  and  gneiss.  The  strata  now  under  examination 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  mass  of  gneiss  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  extending  from  Nestingto  Lunna,  to  the  Island  of  Whalsey,  and  to 
the  Outskerries.  They  present,  however,  this  difference ;  they  are  arranged  in  a 
different  line  of  bearing,  being  the  same  that  most  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  Shet- 
land assume,  viz.  from  south  by  west  to  north  by  east.  Such  a  direction  is  that 
which  is  not  common  among  the  primitive  strata  of  Scotland. 

Geographical  Limits.^^The  gneiss,  in  tracing  it  from  SW.  to  NE.,  is  first  seen 
at  the  Island  of  Colsay,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Fitfiel  Head ;  it  forms  the  pen  in. 
sttla  of  St  Ronan,'  the  Islands  of  Great  and  Little  Havery,  of  House,  Burra,  and 
Trondra,  palrt  of  Papa,  Longa,  Havery,  Foreholm,  and  several  rocks  and  islets, 
which  are  situated  in.the  Bay  of  Scalloway.  The  same  rock  occupies  a  midland 
district  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  of  which  the  south  line  of  coast  extends  from 
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the  west  ibore  of  Scallowaj  in  a  wMterlj  direoUim  to  Rewidc  Nesf .  The  aeitli. 
erl/  bounding  line  of  the  nninland  in  which  the  gndu  oocurs,  extendi  fiom 
Firths  Neasy  in  a  westerlj  direction^  to  Soulam  Voe;  the  iame  rock  is  found  at 
Fifih-holm,  Forebolm,  Weatherholm,  UrppascT:,  8ottndhohn»  Unerie,  Lamba, 
Stourholm,  Littlebolm^  and  other  iskts  in  Yell  Sound.  Gneiss  forms  the  whole 
Island  of  Yell,  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Fetlar,  bounded  hj  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  Triesta  Bay  to  Odsta^-lhe  Ishmd  of  Haseosea  and  Unga,  and  the 
west  eoast  of  Uost,  iiounded  hjA  line  drawn  from  Belmont  to  the  west  shoie  of 
JBurra  Firth. 

£xieui,^FTom  Colsaj  to  the  ncnrth  <^  the  Island  of  Vnai,  is  >a  distance  of 
sixty-six  miles.  But  neither  the  length  nor  the  breadth  of  the  gneiss  can  be  well 
stated,  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  channels  of  the  sea,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  included  masses  of  unstratified  rocks  already  described.  The  breadth,  indudmg 
intermediate  inlets,  may  be  considered  as  neyer  exceeding  a  space  on  -lihe  map  of 
fifteen  miles ;  but,  owing  to  the  course  taken  by  the  epidotic  sienite,  it  gradually 
dwindles  on  the  south  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  until  at  Colsay  it  disappears. 

Iffgredienti.'^ln  no  part  of  the  gnoss  now  under  consideration,  does  thece  ap« 
pear  to  be  an  absence  of  the  three  ingredients  of  mica,  ^quarts,  and  fdspar ;  other 
matters  occasionally  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  gneiss,  such  as  hornblende 
and  grenatite.  The  different  proportions  in  which  the  mica,  quartx,  and  felq[iar 
occur  in  the  rock,  and  the  presence  of  a  few  adventitious  substancest  form  the  va- 
.rieties  of  the  gneiss  of  this  very  large  district. 

TTie  line  of  direction  exhibited  by  the  gneiss,  is,  generally  speaking,  £com  S.  IS* 
^y.  to  N.  ir  E. ;  at  the  Isle  of  Fetlar,  however^  it  is  from  S.30^  W.  to  N.  90"  £. 
There  are  every  where  partial  vvariations  from  this  statement,  apparently  connected 
^Ith  the  dbturbance  of  the  strata  irom  included  unstratified  mountain-masses,  and 
from  veins. 

TTie  dip  is  generally  to  the  west,  of  which  46''  is  the  most  frequent,  but  the 
jndination  is  not  uncommonly  70°,  and  often  the  strata  are  vertical. 

HUls^  iSfc. — ^The  long  ridges  of  the  gneiss  hills  and  the  valleys  are  almost  inva- 
riably parallel  to  the  line  of  direction  assumed  by  the  strata.  The  greatest  elevation 
.they  attain  is  perhaps  about  1^00  feet 

77ie  relation  of  the  gneiss  to  other  rocks  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  of 
.considering  the  .mass  more  in  detail. 

Jt  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  we  have  traced  from  Dunrossness  a  large  dike  of 
epidotic  sienite,  which  seems  to  have  a  straight  course,  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
channel,  which  reappears  among  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Scalloway,  and  is  thence 
coutinued  to  Sand  Voe,  Bigseter  Voe  and  Aith  Voe,  on  the  Mainland  Several  va* 
rjeties  of  strata,  that  have  a  line  of  direction  from  south  by  west  to  north  by 
east,  are  opposed  to  this  unstratified  mass,  and  are  intercepted  by  it  in  their  course. 
The  strata  ofday-islate  at  Fitfi.el  Head  meet  the  sienite  i^  definite  angles,  and  they 
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^  are  not  reifuned  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  dike,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
cU^-sIate  of  the  Gliff  Hills  are  their  proper  continuation,  in  which  case  we  shall  be 
presented,  on  the  most  extensive  of  scales,  with  the  phenomenon  of  a  shift  of  strata. 
Again,  we  find,  that,  on  the  west  coast  of  Dunrossness,  the  epidotic  sienite  disap- 
pears in  the  sea,  but' there  is  still  a  probability  that  the  strata  of  Gneiss  belonging 
to  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Scalloway  are  opposed  to  it  at  various  angles,  and  these 
lines  of  direction,  on  the  north  of  the  mainland,  meet  under  the  same  conditions 
the  sienitic  mass  of  Yell  Sound. 

I  shall  now  particularly  describe  the  strata  as  they  occur  in  tracing  them  from 
east  to  west,  commencing  my  examination  at  the  Island  of  Colsay  in  Dunrossness. 

!•  Cfntiss  of  the  Island  of  Colsay  and  of  the  Peninsula  of  St  Ronan. — At  Colsay, 
a  small  island  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Fitfiel-head,  at  a  peninsular  site  of  land 
named  St  Ronan,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colsay,  and  at  some  rocks  to  the  west, 
occur  the  first  series  to  be  described  of  the  strata  of  gneiss.  Colsay  is  a  very  insigni. 
ficant  holm,  and  St  Ronans  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  These  rocks  are  not  characterised  by  any  particular  varieties :  to  the 
west  of  St  Ronan  the  gneiss  contains  imperfect  crystals  of  felspar ;  to  the  east  of 
St  Ronans,  near  to  the  junction  of  quartz- rock  and  clay-slate,  it  receives  an  excess 
of  mica,  and  approaches  to  the  character  of  mica-slate.  The  direction  of  the  strata 
is  from  N.  Vi  S.  and  from  S.  KT  E.  to  N.  \QP  W. ;  the  dip  is  to  the  west  at  various 
angles,  averaging  45''.  The  connection  of  the  gneiss  with  other  rocks  is  much  con- 
cealed by  the  sea.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  mass  of  epidotic  sienite,  represented 
by  numerous  islands  in  the  bay  of  Scalloway,  is  probably  continued  through  the 
channel  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  meet  the  sienite  of  a  similar  kind  in  Dunrossness. 
For  if  the  lines  in  the  geological  map  of  Shetland  given  in  this  Work,  which  repre- 
sent the  bounding  sides  of  each  mass  of  sienite,  be  produced  in  very  nearly  the 
customary  direction  in  which  we  have  traced  them,  they  ¥rill  be  found  to  join,  or 
to  be  continuous.  The  lines  also  would  pass  so  near  Ihe  south  of  Colsay  and  St 
Ronan,  that  the  strata  would  appear  to  derive  their  course  from  the  epidotic  sie- 
nite, until,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  direction  of  the  strata,  they  are  intercepted 
by  some  other  rock,  which  may  probably  be  the  limestone  at  House  Island  and 
Trondra,  to  the  west  of  the  Cliff  Hills. 

2.  Strata  of  Gneiss  continuous  from  the  Islands  of  the  Bay  of  Scalloway y  to  the 
Mainland  of  Shetland^  and  to  the  Islands  of  Yell  Sounds  with  the  Limestone  of  Ustaness 
^  and  iff  Weesdale. — ^We  trace  this  considerable  mass  of  gneiss  from  the  islands  of 
Great  and  Little  Havery,  to  those  of  House,  Burra,  Trondra,  Papa,  and  Longa,  in 
the  Bay  of  Scalloway,  to  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  where  it  forms  a  long  chain  of 
hills,  named  the  Eastern  Kame,  that  stretch  from  the  line  of  coast  between  ScaHo- 
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way  and  Weesdale  to  the  coast  of  Yell  Sound,  between  Sirinnin  Voe  and  Dakr 
Voe ;  and  again  we  trace  the  same  rock  to  certain  islands  in  Ydl  Sound,  named 
Foreholoi,  Linga,  Weatherholm,  and  Fishholm. 

House  Island  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  one  in  breadth. 
Burra  Island  is  a  little  more  than  four  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  two  and  a 
half  miles  to  one  in  breadth.  Trondra  Island  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  The  range  of  hilb  on  the  Mainland,  named  the  Eastern  E^aqnet  extends 
to  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  and  to  a  breadth  of  three  and  a  half  utiles.  All  the 
other  islands  occupied  by  the  gneiss  are  so  small,  as  to  scarcely  merit  particular 
notice.  This  mass  of  gneiss^  including  its  course  through  the  intermediate  channels 
of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  much  less  than  thirty-two  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broad. 

At  Great  and  Little  Havery,  the  gneiss  contains  a  great  excess  of  felspar,  and 
approaches  very  much  to  the  character  of  granite,  its  stratification,  particularly  at 
the  last  mentioned  island,  being  much  confused  and  very  indistinct.  Instead  of 
mica,  talc  most  frequently  enters  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks.  At  Great 
Havery,  interstrata  of  a  very  blue  limestone,  esteemed  of  great  purity,  are  alter- 
nated  with  the  gneiss. 

At  the  south  extremities  of  House  and  Burra  Islands,  the  gneiss  has  still  a  very 
granitic  appearance.  Farther  north,  the  stratified  character  of  the  gneiss  becomes 
more  distinct;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  excess  of  felspar  and  talc  in  the 
place  of  mica,  but  every  where  the  strata  are  traversed  by  small  veins  of  granite. 
Near  a  bridge  that  connects  the  islands  of  House  and  Burra,  interstrata  of  lime- 
stone first  appear,  which  contain  a  sparing  mixture  of  other  substances  \  they  are 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish,  and  in  others,  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  limestone  re- 
appears at  the  north  of  Burra  Island,  its  breadth  being  much  less,  until  it  dwindles 
away  at  Burhwich  on  the  Mainland,  being  here  thinner  in  width,  much  intermixed 
with  the  ingredients  of  gneiss,  and  alternated  with  hornblende  slate. — The  inter- 
strata are  probably  lengthened  out  to  a  distance  of  four  miles,  but  of  the  breadth  it 
is  difficult  to  judge.  The  alternations  with  gneiss,  never  seem  to  extend  to  a 
greater  breadth  than  100  or  150  yards. 

At  the  north  of  Burra  Island,  at  Trondra,  and  at  the  south  of  the  Mainland,  the 
ingredient  of  talc  approaches  more  to  mica,  until  a  perfect  change  to  this  substance 
is  effected  farther  north-  The  felspar,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  a  more  sparing 
ingredient,  and  an  addition  of  mica  takes  its  place.  Between  Lax  Voe  and  Olnas- 
firth  Voe,  there  is  a  great  addition  of  hornblende  received  into  the  composition  of 
the  rock,  and  the  strata,  besides  being  traversed  by  small  veins  of  granite,  are  in- 
tersected by  sienite.  At  Swinnin  Voe,  and  at  other  places,  hornblende-slate  is  al« 
ternated  with  gneiss. 
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At  tJstaness,  at  tbe  head  of  Stromness  Voe,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  lakes  that 
cf  tend  north  fh>m  the  last  point,  are  interstrata  of  a  very  pure  bluish  limestonef 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  which  exceeds  1600  feet. 
In  crossing  them  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  direction,  I  counted  twelve  alter- 
nations of  gneiss  and  limestone. 

At  Ben jeness,  and  at  a  westerly  ridge  of  rocks  extending  from  this  point  to 
OInasfirth  Voe,  the  gneiss  is  distinguished  from  the  rocks  on  the  east  by  the  ab- 
sence of  granitic  veins.  Mica,  as  well  as  felspar,  are  in  much  less  quantity,  and 
the  rock,  from  the  quantity  of  quartz  which  it  contains,  is  of  a  very  indurated  tex- 
ture. The  ridge,  which  is  once  or  twice  broken  by  cross  valleys,  is  continued  from 
Benyeness  to  OInasfirth  Voe,  a  distance  of  13}  miles ;  it  is  very  narrow,  being  not 
more  than  a  mQe  in  width.  With  regard  to  the  stratification  of  the  gneiss,  the 
direction  may  be  said  to  average  from  S.  1^  W.  to  N.  12^  E. ;  the  dip  is  generally 
to  the  west,  at  angles  from  40^  to  S5%  although  sometimes  much  greater  inclina- 
tions are  observable,  the  strata  being  not  unfrequently  vertical.  According  to  this 
statement,  the  most  common  lines  of  direction  may  be  traced  within  the  limits  of 
S.  Vr  W.  to  N.  10°  E.  and  S.  15'  W.  to  N.  16*^  E.,  which  will  be  found  to  corres- 
pond  with  observation.  Exceptions  to  this  line  of  direction  will  be  most  frequent- 
ly met  with  where  the  junction  of  the  gneiss  takes  place  with  granitic  or  sienitic 
rocks ;  for  instance,  at  the  south  of  the  islands  of  Burra  and  House,  we  find  that 
the  direction  of  the  strata  is  often  from  S.  10°  E.  to  N.  10°  W.,  as  well  as  from 
S.  to  N.  and  from  S-  6°  W.  to  N.  5°  E.  At  Trondra  also,  where  the  strata  come 
in  junction  with  hornblende-slate,  the  line  of  direction  is  often  from  S.  20°  W.  to 
N,  80°  E.,  and  even  from  S.  40°  W.  to  N.  40°  E.  Very  diversified  lines  of  bearing 
also  occur  on  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  Yell  Sound,  where  the  gneiss  is  conti- 
guous to  a  large  mass  of  sienite.  Here  the  direction  is  within  the  following  limits  ; 
from  S.  40°  E.  to  N,  40°  W.,  and  from  S.  40°  W.  to  N.  40°  E.  The  dip  is  rarely 
ehanged  to  the  east,  this  being  observable  when  the  strata  are  contiguous  to  grani- 
tic rocks ;  here  also  the  angles  are  very  various,  approaching  more  to  a  horizontal 
position.  I  have  made  a  remark  regarding  these  as  well  as  other  strata  of  Shet- 
land, that  they  are  most  frequently  vertical,  when  they  admit  into  their  compo- 
sition so  great  an  addition  of  mica,  as  to  partake  of  the  character  of  mica-slate. 

The  strata  of  this  tract  form  one  very  large  and  one  small  parallel  ridge.  The 
largest  ridge  which,  in  the  Mainland,  is  unbroken  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
presents  an  uneven  summit,  and  exhibits  several  distant  elevations,  which  seldom 
rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  perhaps  not  to  more  than  400  or  500  feet.  The  nar- 
rower ridge,  which  b  occasionally  interrupted  by  transverse  valleys,  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  rising  from  Benyeness,  and  terminating  north  at  the  head 
of  OInasfirth  Voe.     It  has  an  even  sunmiit,  and  does  not  probably  attain  a  greater 
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hcigbt  than  900  feet  Tbe  broader  ridge  genendlj  goes  bj  tbe  name  oi  tbe  Eas- 
tern Kame,  and  I  believe  tbat  under  Uus  title  tbe  Benyeneis  range  is  also  in- 
cluded (See  Geological  plate  in  tbe  Appendix,  Fig.  8  and  10.) 

Before  considering  tbe  relation  of  this  mass  of  gneiss  to  otber  rocks,  I  sball  de- 
scribe tbe  interstrata  of  limestone  to  tbe  west,  extending  from  certain  islands  in 
Weesdale  Voe,  along  tbe  bed  of  tbe  cbannel,  and  firom  tbence  to  the  Mainland,  as 
far  north  as  Foreholm  in  Yell  Sound,  a  distance  of  twentj-one  mOes.  This  lime- 
stone is  first  discovered  alternating  with  gneiss  at  tbe  five  small  holms  in  Weesdale 
Voe  named  Junk,  Hoga,  Hoy,  Flotta  and  Greenbolm.  Nortbwaid,  as  the  Voe  be- 
comes narrower,  the  limestone  occurs  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  banks  of  the 
harbour  of  Weesdale ;  it  is  then  continued  in  the  same  direction  of  N.  12°  £•,  as 
far  north  as  Olnasfirth  Voe,  being,  with  difficulty,  traced  in  this  course  over  mossy 
ground.  From  the  Voe  of  Olnasfirth,  where  the  limestone  very  distinctly  re^ip- 
pears,  tbe  direction  of  the  interstrata  is  more  to  tbe  eastward,  being  from  S.  15*" 
W.  to  N.  15"  £. ;  but  the  inflection  still  encreasing  to  the  east  of  Dale^s  Voe  and  to 
Foreholm,  where  it  disappears,  we  find  its  course  to  be  eventually  firom  S.  46°  W.  to 
N.  45°  £«  Tbe  breadth  of  the  alternations  of  limestone  and  gnebs  is  not  easily 
estimated.  At  Olnasfirth  Voe  there  are  at  least  four  alternations,  one  mass  of 
limestone  being  780  feet  broad,  and  the  others  from  180  to  SOO  feet ;  the  mica  slate 
associated  them,  being  at  the  same  time  from  60  to  150  feet  wide.  At  Weesdale, 
there  are  probably  twice  this  number  of  alternations,  'in  beds  of  no  less  width ;  but 
at  the  northerly  extremity  of  the  mass,  tbe  limestone  graduaUy  dwindles  away  to 
a  breadth  of  a  very  few  yards. 

This  limestone  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  other  primitive  masses  of  tbe  same 
description  already  noticed.  It  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  kind,  occasionally 
shewing  a  variety  of  intermixtures  with  the  common  ingredients  of  the  gneiss.  At 
the  mouth  of  Dales  Voe  in  Veil  Sound,  and  at  the  island  of  Foreholm,  where  the 
limestone  disappears,  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  rock  becomes,  in  several  places, 
so  blended  with  the  ingredients  of  the  gneiss,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised  as  a  dis. 
tinct  rock. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  relation  which  the  gneiss  and  limestone  thus  described 
have  to  otber  rocks.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  the  mass  of  epi- 
dotic  sienite  in  Dunrossness,  is  probably  continued  through  the  channel  of  the 
ocean,  so  as  to  meet  the  sienite  of  tbe  same  kind  tbat  is  represented  by  numerous 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Scalloway.  Tbe  strata,  tben^  at  tbe  point  of  land  in  the  island 
of  Burra,  and  at  the  island  of  Papa,  are  in  immediate  junction  with  the  sienitic 
mass ;  also,  at  the  point  of  Benyeness,  and  at  tbe  islands  of  Havery  and  Longa,  they 
may  be  observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cluster  of  islands  which  denote 
tbe  track  of  the  epidotic  sienite.    But  since  the  continuity  of  the  epidotic  sienite 
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the  similar  rock  of  DunnMsness,  cannot,  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  be  esta- 
blished, there  is  only  a  great  probabilitj  that  the  strata  of  gneiss  are  opposed  at  va- 
rious angles  to  the  epidotic  sienite,  appearing  to  derive  from  it  thdr  course,  until, 
a  little  north  of  the  Head  of  Olnasfirth  Voe,  they  begin  to  be  opposed  to  the  lime- 
stone extending  from  Weesdale  Voe  to  Dale's  Voe.  Accordingly,  the  course  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  strata  is  manifestly  terminated  in  the  peninsula  of  Foreholm, 
which  is  the  most  northerly  point  to  which  we  can  trace  the  limestone.  It  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  in.  the  channel  of-  Yell  Sound  the  interception  of  the  remaining 
strata  is  completed. 

S.  Qiutrtzose  Gneiss  continuous  from  Rusaness,  West  of  Weesdale  Voe^  to  Olnas- 
Jirih  Foe.— This  rock  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth ;  it  is  distingubbed 
by  the  great  quantity  of  quartz  which  it  contains,  by  the  light  colour  of  its  mica, 
by  the  comparatirely  sparing  quantity  of  its  felspar,  and  by  the  absence  of  granitic 
veins*  Occasionally,  also,  it^is  alternated  with  a  micaceous  rock,  much  approach- 
ing to  the  common  character  of  mica-slate*  The  line  of  bearing  exhibited  by  these 
strata  may  be  stated  on  an  average  from  S.  12°  W.  to  N.  l^  E.  .  The  dip  is  to 
the  west  at  angles  most  frequently  from  70^  and  upwards.  Occasionally,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  strata  is  vertical.  They  form  a  ridge  of  hills  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Ronas  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Northmavine,  is  nearly  the  highest  in  Shetland. 
The  elevation  of  the  hill  of  Weesdale  has  been  loosely  estimated  at  about  1200 
feet ;  Scallowfield,  a  more  northerly  eminence,  is  somewhat  higher,  and  there  is 
a  very  considerable  hill  bounding  Olnasfirth  Voe.  Following  the  line  of  direction 
exhibited  by  the  strata,  we  trace  them  very  near  the  islands  of  epidotic  sienite 
in  the  Bay  of  Scajloway ;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  maintain  a  course  from  the 
epidotic  sienite  in  the  Bay  of  Scalloway  to  the  sienite  of  Olnasfirth  Voe. 

4.  Gneiss  extending  from  Foraness^  West  of  the  Mofuth  ofBigseter  Voe,  to  Gro- 
busness  in  Olnasfirth  Fo^.-— This  mass  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth. 
The  rock  partakes  of  the  most  common  description  of  gneiss,  the  felspar  being  in 
excess,  the  other  ingredients  being  present,  and  the  strata  being  traversed  by  small 
veins  of  g^ranite.  In  some  places,  as  at  Berfield,  talc  takes  the  place  of  mica,  not  only 
in  the  gneiss  but  in  the  granitic  veins.  There  are  here,  also,  many  small  veins  of 
quartz  which  occur  among  the  strata,  particularly  on  the  shore  of  Bigseter  Voe.  At 
Foraness  veins  of  granite  are  absent ;  mica  b  a  more  abundant  ingredient,  and  the 
rdck  presents  some  iq>pearance  of  mica-slate ;  yet  still,  the  felspar  is  never  wanting. 
There  is  some  little  quantity  of  homblende-slate  associated  with  the  gneiss,  but  this 
is  most  observable  near  the  junction  of  the  strata  with  the  sienite  of  Olnasfirth  Vocl 
The  interstrata  of  limestone  mdbj  be  found  near  Berfield  at  Bigseter  Voe,  and 
new  Orobusness. 
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In  the  gneiss  of  Selaness  in  Aith  Yoe,  maj  be  obs^nred  a  rein  of  felspar  6  feet 
in  width,  consisting  of  rounded  sphermdal  concretions^  some  of  which  are  no  less 
than  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  Thej  are  often  composed  of  felspar  alone,  but  some* 
times  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  a  few  of  them  mica  is  rerj  sparing]/  disseminat- 
ed. I  have  described  these  portions  of  rocks  under  the  name  of  concentrically  la- 
minar concretions.  (See  page  8.)  Each  spheroid  in  the  vein  is  formed  bj  concen- 
trie  layers,  inseparable  frcHn  their  nucleus,  and  these  on  account  of  the  firm  tex- 
ture of  the  rock,  are  not  to  be  traced  without  careful  obserration  In  some  of 
these  concretions,  I  have  remarked  that  each  concentric  layer  was  formed  by  ra 
diating  matter,  directed  from  the  circumference  of  the  circle  towards  the  centre. 
The  form  of  the  spheroidal  concretions  is  not  always  very  perfect  Their  figure 
is  occasionally  impaired  by  the  junction,  as  if  they  had  been  pressed  against  each 
other  whilst  in  a  soft  or  yielding  state;  consequently  a  tuberculous  form  is  some- 
times induced 

The  direction  of  the  strata  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other  rocks  of  gneiss. 
When  the  strata  are  contiguous  to  sienite,  as  at  Bigseter  Voe,  the  east  of  Aith  Voe, 
and  at  Grobusness,  very  remarkable  distortions  may  be  observed.  At  Aith  Voe, 
the  strata,  instead  of  running  in  the  usual  direction  of  N.  1S^  E.,  have  a  line  bear- 
ing from  east  to  west  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  dip  and  angle  of  Inclination  are  found.  The  strata  often  incline  to  the  east  in- 
stead of  the  west,  and  shew  angles  materially  varying  from  the  average  of  4S*, 
when  they  are  contiguous  to  unstratified  rocks. 

The  relation  of  these  strata  to  other  rocks  is  very  evident.  At  Sand  Voe  and 
Bigseter  Voe,  they  may  be  traced  in  their  junction  with  the  epidotic  sienite,  which 
they  meet  at  various  angles.  And  they  have  a  line  of  direction  from  S.  12^  W.  to 
N.  12^  E.,  which  being  followed,  we,  in  the  next  place,  find  the  strata  opposed  to 
particularly  strata  the  sienite  of  Olnasfirth  Voe. 

The  gneiss  extending  from  Berfield  to  the  Ness  of  Cole  is  formed  into  a  parallel 
ridge,  shewing  several  distinct  elevations,  not  more  probably  than  400  feet,  of  which 
the  highest  perhaps  is  the  hill  of  Berfield  in  Bigseter  Voe.  To  the  north  of  Gro- 
busness, and  close  to  it  is  the  small  holm  of  Linga,  composed  of  the  same  rock,  and 
traversed  by  innumerable  veins  of  a  very  coarse  granite.  It  is  of  so  remarkable  a 
round  form  as  to  present  the  same  appearance  from  whatever  point  it  is  surveyed. 

In  the  bum  of  Taotagill,  at  the  junction  of  the  gneiss  with  that  of  Weesdale 
hill,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  porcelain  eartb  is  accumulated,  owing  to  die  de» 
composition  of  the  abundant  quantity  ef  felspar  which  the  rock  contains.  It  is  of 
a  very  yellowbh  white  colour,  and  its  particles  but  slightiy  cohere  to  ead 
other.  The  gneiss  from  which  it  is  produced,  appears  to  be  decomposed  in  siidi  a 
manner,  that  the  position  of  the  strata  is  not  disturbed  by  the  change ;  for  in  the 
disposition  of  the  layers  of  porcelain  earthy  I  distinctiy  traced  the  line  of  direction 
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and  dip  a^umed  by  the  undacompoaed  prioiitiye  atimta  of  contiguous  rooks.  In 
other  places,  tbe  porcelain  earth  had  been  removed  from  the  site  where  it  had  been 
decomposed,  and  had  assumed  another  position  of  stratification,  having  a  much  less 
angle  of  inclination,  and  being  nearly  horizontal.  No  experiments  have  yet  been 
made  to  determine,  if  the  porcelain  earth  thus  found  is  applicable  to  the  arts ;  it 
occurs  on  the  estate  of  Johm  Ross,  Esq.  of  Weesdale. 

5.  Gneiss  extending  fnnn  RewUk  Ness  to  Kirkanessy  and  the  West  Shore  of  Bigse* 
ter  roe.-^These  rocks  are  of  inconsiderable  extent,  being  not  more  than  four  or  five 
rnOes  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  A  white  quartz  generally  compact,  is  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  thb  roek,  which  is  the  most  prevalent ;  but  this  is  blended 
with  talc  rather  than  with  mica.  There  is  still  much  felspar  in  the  rock.  Tbe 
mass  is  particularly  prone  to  decomposition,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  spe- 
cimen  that  is  not  weathered.  The  stratification  is  very  much  confused,  and  often 
obscure.  Tbe  best  directions  that  I  could  obtain,  were  from  S.  15^  W.  to  N.  15^ 
E.,  and  from  S.  SO^  W.  to  N.  SO^  £.  These  vary  much  from  the  interruption 
caused  by  small  insulated  masses  of  granite,  as  well  as  by  the  occasional  association 
of  the  quartz-ose  rock  with  hornblende  slate.  Several  thin  interstrata  of  limestone 
are  also  apparent,  which  have  a  line  of  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  stra- 
ta among  whidi  they  occur ;  of  these  the  most  considerable  is  in  the  Island  of 
Kirkholm.  Limestone  also  occurs  at  Kirkaness,  and  on  the  west  shores  of  Bigse- 
ter  Voe.    Hornblende-slate  is  to  be  found  interstratified  with  the  gneiss. 

On  the  shore  of  Kiilcaaess  I  found  beautiful  specimens  of  rose  quarts.  This 
substance  is  by  mineralogists  ^y  recorded  to  have  been  found  among  beds  of  gra- 
nite in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia^  among  granite  and  gneiss  in  America,  and  in  the  flin- 
ty slate  of  Harzberg  Forest.  On  the  Continent  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Quarz 
Hyalin  Rose.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  colour  from  the  presence  of  manganese, 
and  by  lapidaries  it  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  Ruby. 

These  strata  of  quartz-ose  gneiss  are  of  very  inconsiderable  height :  their  rela- 
tion to  other  rocks  is  very  plainly  exhibited.  In  tracing  them  from  the  south, 
they  are  first  manifested  at  Bewick  Ness,  where  their  actual  junction  with  the  gra- 
nite at  Skelda  Ness,  is  only  concealed  by  tbe  intervention  of  the  narrow  channel  of 
Skelda  Voe.  From  Rewick  Ness  the  strata  are  continued  to  the  Island  of  Kirk. 
holm  and  to  Eirkaoess,  situated  between  Selie  Voe  and  Sand  Voe  \  and,  lastly,  to 
Bigseter  Voe,  where  th^y  are  observed  to  be  in  junction  with  the  epidotic  sienite. 
Thus,^  the  course  of  ithe  strata  is  from  the  granite  of  Sandsting  to  the  epidotic  sie- 
nite. 

Near  Rewick  Nes»  thesre  are  several  large  veins^  which,  proceeding  from  the 
grainite,  intersect  the  strata  of  gneiss  in  the  most  curious  manner,  and  occasionally 
seem  alternated  with  them.  (See  Geological  plate,  Appendix,  Fig.  11.  and  IS.) 
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6.  Onei$8  extending  f  rem  the  meet  of  Seine  Voe  near  the  head  of  the  Harbour  to  the 
Hill  of  Braewickf  west  of  Aith  Foc-^These  rocks  are  not  less  Uian  seven  miles  in 
length*  and  from  a  mile  to  a  very  few  yards  in  breadth.  To  the  west  of  the  quarts- 
ose  strata  at  the  head  of  Selie  Voe,  and»  on  its  western  banks,  is  a  confused  inter- 
mixture of  hornblende,  greenstone,  granite,  felspar,  porphjny  and  sienite,  together 
with  occasional  strata  of  clay-slate,  the  whole  being  in  a  very  loose  slate  of  decom- 
position ;  they  are  of  an  inconsiderable  width,  and  separate  the  quartz  ose  gneiss  of 
Eirkaness  from  the  strata  now  to  be  described.  These  are  first  observed  on  an 
eminence  to  the  west  of  Selie  Voe,  but  in  all  the  tract  of  country  south  of  Bigseter 
Voe,  they  are  so  concealed  by  a  deep  bed  of  turf,  that  we  must  depend  upon  a  very 
few  occasional  exposures  for  the  removal  of  our  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  'strata ;  to  the  north  of  Bigseter  Voe,  and  to  the  west  of  Aith  Voe, 
the  rocks  are  somewhat  better  shewn.  The  gneiss  is  of  the  most  common  kind, 
the  felspar  being  predominant ;  it  is  occasionally  associated  with  mica-slate,  and 
b  traversed  by  insulated  veins  of  granite.  From  the  very  few  other  opportunities 
afforded  me  to  judge  of  the  direction  of  the  strata,  they  appeared  to  run,  on  an 
average,  from  S.  1^  W.  to  N.'IS*  E. ;  the  dip  was  to  the  west  at  a  variety  of 
angles  rarely  under  40^. 

The  elevation  of  these  rocks  does  not  exceed  300  or  400  feet. — Their  relation  to 
other  masses  is  not  very  obscure :  an  angular  space  formed  by  the  easterly  bound- 
ing  line  of  the  granite  of  Sandsting,  which  obliquely  meets  that  of  a  large  mass  of 
quartz-rock,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  gneiss.  This  space  includes  the 
land  to  the  west  of  Selie  Voe,  with  the  exception  of  Rewick  Ness,  and  also  the 
land  lying  to  the  north  of  Selie  Voe,  and  south  of  Bigseter  Voe ;  together  with  that 
tract  which  is  between  the  north  of  Bigseter  Voe  and  the  small  hill  of  Braewick, 
to  the  west  of  Aith  Voe.  Thus  the  course  of  the  gneiss  is  from  the  granite  of 
Sandsting  to  the  mass  of  quartz,  and  to  the  epidotic  sienite  of  .Bigseter  Voe  and 
Aith  Voe. 

7«  Gneiss  extending  from  the  north  ofOlnasfirth  Voe,  to  the  hounding  line  of  the 
sienite  that  stretchesjrom  Garths  Voe  Voe  to  FirtJCs  Voe. — These  rocks  are  about  six 
miles  long,  and  about  five  broad.  They  consist  of  gneiss,  in  which  felspar  is  a  less  a- 
bundant  ingredient  than  in  many  of  the  rocks  of  the  same  kind  enumerated.  Mi- 
ca is  in  great  abundance  on  the  west  of  the  mass,  but  decreases  so  much  towards 
the  east,  as  to  present  us  near  Dales  Voe  with  the  appearance  of  a  quartzose  gneiss, 
which  shews  much  of  the  character  of  the  rock  of  the  same  kind  found  along  the 
Weesdale  range  of  hills.    Few  granitic  veins  traverse  this  strata. 

The  line  of  bearing  exhibited  by  the  gneiss  b  very  various.  Near  the  junction  of 
the  gnebs,  with  the  epidotic  sienite  of  Olnasfirth  Voe,  I  found  the  strata  to  fre- 
quently stretch  from  S.  SS^"  £.  to  N.  35<»  W.,  as  well  as  firom  S.  lO^"  E.  to  S.  10^ 
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W.  At  a  grenlfer  dbtaBoe  front  the  sienite,  the  Une  of  bearing  stretched  to  ererj 
point  wiihin  the  limits  of  Si  to  N«,  and  S.  IB"  W.  to  N.  Iff"  £.  Proceeding  norUi  tb* 
wards  Tdl  Sound,  I  found  the  strata  graduelly  faiflected  still  more  to  the  eastward,  so 
that  the  direction  was  from  S.  45*  Wi  to  N.  iS*"  E. ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lime- 
ilone  of  Dak's  Voe^  some  pf  the  stmta  stretched  froth  S.  70"  W.  to  N.  70"  £.  The 
dip  waf  generallj  to  the  west,  at  angles  from  45''  to  70". 

Tills  mass  of  gnass  oooflists  of  one  distinct  ridge,  with  very  unequal  summits,  ele- 
▼ated  about  400  or  fiOO  feet  ibove  the  leyd  of  the  sea.  . 

The  relatkns  df  this  strata  to  oontigiious  rocks  are  very  conspicuous.  To  the 
north  of  Weatheista  Nes&  they  may  be  traced  in  junction  with  efiddHc  sienite^  and 
at  Olnasfirth  Voe  with  common  sienite.  To  the  west,  at  Soulam  Voe,  and  to  the 
nocth,  between  Qartlis  Voe  and  Firths  Voe,  they  may  be  found  in  jnnetion  with 
sienke.  The  strata  thns  maintmn  a  course  fimn  the  sienite  of  ObiasArth  Voe  to 
the  menite  of  Souhun  Voe  and  Yell  Sound,  meeting  diese  unstratified  loeks  at  Tarions 
angles, 

a  QM8scf1hetaandtfYdi,midqfihehlmd»^rtaSamd,toihB9^ 
wett.'^TbB  Island  of  YeD  is  twenty  miles  loi^and  At:  broad.  The  idands  to  the 
south  and  west  are  very  inconsiderabiej  bong  little  more  than  hotans.  On  die  south 
is  Unfeney^  Urphasay,  Linga,  and  other  msulated  hidds^  where  the  gndss  occurs,  be- 
sides part  of  the  laiger  islets  of  Brod^^Biga  and  SamtAmy,whidi  it  oeinip^  Tothe 
west,  is  Sound  Holm,  Lambda,  Sandwich  Holm,  Stour  Holm  and  Little  Holm,  if 
all  the  ghdss,  oonsdtuting  that  which  appear^  in  the  Island  of  YeD,  and  adjacent 
islets,  were  connected  with  rocks  of  a  amibff  nature  in  the  channel  of  the  sea,  die  ex^ 
tent  of  the  strata  would  be  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  ten  broad* 

The  gneissof  the  Island  of  Yell,  and  of  the  adjacent  islets,  is  in  geiieral  of  the  most 
common  yariety.  The  fdspar  is  in  excess;  and  the  strata  are  tiayersed  by  gfimitfe 
vdns.  To  the  north-east  of  the  island,  near  Papel  Ness,  quarts  is  an  abimdhmt  in- 
gredient. Vms  of  coarse  granite,  and  for  the  most  part  very  quartzose,  traverse  the 
gneiss  in  almost  every  direction,  bring  kideed  never  absent  There  is  lio  part  of 
Shetland  in  which  they  are  more  abundant,  or  where  they  present  a  greater  variety 
of  shapes  and  magnitudes,  than  m  the  north-west  part  of  Yell,  named  the  Neaps  of 
GraveUnd  \  At  the  north-east  of  the  island,  conaderable  jdates  of  mica,  thedimen- 
sions  of  which  are  several  miles,  mi^  be  found  imbedded  in  granitic  veins.  At  Sand- 
wick,  also,  on  the  west  coast,  lesser  pbtes  are  found.  Hornblende  is  a  veiy  abun- 
dant  substance  on  the  south  coast  of  Ydl,  pardcularly  near  the  junction  cf  the  sie- 
niteof  YellSound,asatBuiiraVoe^  and  in  the  Island  of  Urphasay.    At  the  south-west 


*  See  Geolbgical  Phte  given  hi  die  Ap^Mudix,  fig.  dU  and  SS, 
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point  of  Yell,  sienite,  instead  of  granite,  trayeraes  the  gnei80.  Partfaer  north,  horn- 
blende  is  more  sparingly  diffu^  in  the  gnass*  Talc  not  unfirequendy  takes  the  {daoe 
of  mica,  perticolai'ly  at  the  east  of  Yell,  where  the  line  of  coast  is  not  very  r^note 
from  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the  Island  of  Fetlar. 

The  most  common  lines  of  bearing  found  in  Yell,  and  the  islands- to  the  south  and 
west  of  it,  are  those  which  average  from  S.  1ft*  W.  to  N.  18°  B^  the  dtip  being  to  the 
W.  at  angles  from  45°  to  70°.  The  causes  apparently  connected  with  the  many  irre- 
gularities of  the  strata,  are,  1^,  The  presence  of  hondblende  slate;— the  dialortioDs 
induced  by  the  admission  of  this  substance  as  an  ingredient,  may  be  seen  at  the  south 
east  point  of  Yell,  east  of  Buira  Voe  t  Sc%,  The  contiguity  cf  the  strata  to  the  aie- 
nite  of  Yell  Sound ;— the  irregularities  connected  with  this  cause,  appear  at  the  islandff 
in  Yell  Sound,  of  Brother,  Biga  and  Sanphray.  8d^,  The  pnesence  of  granitic 
veins ;— ^nowhere  in  Shetland  are  the  distortions  arising  from  this  dicumstance  more 
striking  than  at  the  Neaps  of  Gravelaod. 

The  gnass  of  the  Island  of  Yell  consists  of  one  broad  elevated  mass,  the  summit 
of  which  is  channelled  by  numerous  hoUows,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  strata ; 
between  thern^  hilly  ridges  appear  to  proceed  in  a  course  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E^ 
their  devation  bdmg  very  unequal  and  irregular.  The  greatest  he^t  they  attain, 
does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  500  feet.  The  island  b  intersected  by  <me  transverse  vaL 
ley,  into  which  itows  the  sound  of  Mid  Yell  on  the  east,  and  Whalefirth.  Voe  oa  the 

west* 

The  contact  of  these  strata  with  the  sioiite  of  Yell  Sound,  b  very  fdainly  shewn 
at  the  Islands  of  Brother  and  Biga;  they  are  haie  opposed  to  the  unstratified  mass  at 
difterent  angles. 

The  gneiss  has  yiekied  very  much  Ca  the  action  of  the  sea^.  particularly  at  tlie 
Neaps  of  Gravdand,  and  on  the  north  coast.  At  the  latter  fdace,  a  few  caverns  are 
hollowed  out,  into  which  the  sea  eaters. 

9.  Chteisa  qfihe  Island  ofHaacoaeOy  and  west  of  the  Idand  (^FeSar. — ^Hascoeea 
is  an  island  of  a  very  irregular  form,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  state.  It 
does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  gneiss  that  is  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Fedar  is  four  miles  in 
length,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  quarts  of  a  mile,  or  even  much  less,  in  breadth ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  from  the  nordi-wes- 
terly  point  of  Fetlar,  named  Odst%  to  the  head  of  Triesta  Bay. 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  the  gneiss  of  Hascosea  and  Fetlar  diffievs  Utde  from  that 
of  the  Island  of  Yell  already  described,  and  fsomothea!  masses  on  thcf  Mainland,  in 
which  the  felspar  is  predominant ;  quartz  is  next  in  abundance,  and  the  mica  is  in  a 
very  plentiful  state  of  diffusion.  On  the  west  of  Hascosea,  there  are  strata  of  the  same 
variety  that  has  been  described  as  occurring  at  Lunna  Ness..    (See  page  169).    Aa 
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appeanmce  is  here  preaented  of  nodules  of  quartz,  and  sometimes  of  felspar,  of  the  size 
of  walnuts,  ibdieatiBg  some  fkint  appearances  of  the  oonglomerated  structure.  *  On  the 
aoiith  side  of  Hascsosea,  quartz  is  interstrattfied  with  the  gneiss.  To  the  south-west 
of  Fetlar,  near  the  point  of  Lamhoga,  the  felspar  is  greatly  in  excess,  and  the  mica 
is  not  so  abundant  as  in  other  places.  A  whitish  rock  is  in  one  place  formed,  which 
is  remarkably  prone  to  dinntegration,  and  every  stage  of  decomposition  may  be  ob- 
served, until  the  substance  is  converted  into  a  glistening-yellowish  white  porcelain 
day.  The  quality  of  this  earth  seemed  so  very  like  that  which  is  used  by  the  pot- 
teries, that,  through  the  obli^g  intervention  of  Dr  Hsnry  of  Manchester,  a  specimen 
was  sent  to  J.  Wedgswood,  Esq.  of  Staffordshire,  who,  with  the  most  polite  atten- 
tion, immediately  sulgected  it  to  experiment  The  result  was  not  so  favourable  as 
mi^t  have  been  expected ;  but  it  was  suggested,  that  a  con»derable  quantity  should 
be  sent,  before  the  trial  of  it  could  be  conddered  as  complete.  The  substance  is 
found  in  great  abimdance  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock ;  and  I  would  stUl  recommend  to 
the  proprietor  a  further  investigation  of  its  quality,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is 
adapted  to  the  arts.  The  existence  of  porceliiin  earth  in  this  and  other  places  lias 
been  long  noticed  by  the  few  mineralogbts  who  have  visited  Shetland ;  but  it  is  now 
time  to  ascertain  its  utility  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 

On  the  west  of  Fetlar,  the  gndss  is  in  a  few  places  associated  with  thin  strata  of 
mica-slate,  throug^ut  which  garnets  are  diffused.  On  the  north-west  point  of  Fet^- 
lar,  the  gneiss  is  of  a  very  quartzose  variety. 

Small  gramtic  veins  every  where  traverse  the  strata ;  veins  of  quartz  are  also 
common.  At  Lamhoga,  on  the  south-east  point  of  Fetlar,  thin  beds  of  limestone  and 
quartz-rock  highly  indurated,  are  interstratified  with  the  gneiss.  The  limestone  is 
tolerably  pure,  differing  litde  from  the  rocks  of  the  same  description  already  described ; 
but  the  thickest  bed  that  I  measured  did  not  exceed  8  J  feet  in  thickness.  Veins 
of  granite  cross  the  limestone,  which,  at  their  junction,  shew  that  they  have  received 
an  intermixture  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  direction  of  the  strata  I  found  to  be  in  Fetlar  very  various,  probably  owing 
to  their  contiguity  to  unstratified  masses  of  serpentine  and  diallage  rock.  Very  fre- 
quent lines  of  bearing  were  from  S.  20°  W.  to  N.  20°  E. ;  from  S.  86°  W.  to  N.  36°  E., 
and  from  S.  70°  W.  to  N.  70°  E.  The  dip  is  generally  to  the  west  at  lesser  angles 
of  inclination  than  I  found  among  the  strata  of  gneiss  in  other  parts  of  Shetland. 
Tlius,  the  angles  might  be  frequently  observed  to  be  from  16°  to  82°^  AX  Lamho- 
ga, where  the  gneiss  was  interstradSed  with  limestone  and  an  highly  indurated  va- 
riety of  quartz-rock^  the  strata  were  much  disturbed  in  their  line  of  direction  and  po- 
sition ;  they  were  contorted  and  inclined  at  angles  of  about  5°  or  19".  Near  the  Ser- 
pentine, the  line  of  direction  was  often  from  S.  20°  £.  to  N.  20*  W.,  or  from  3.  40* 
E.  to  N.  40°  W. 
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The  rocks  fanned  by  the  gneifls  of  Hmmeet  are  of  inooniideraUe  hei|^t  The 
rooks  of  the  west  coast  of  Fetlar  are  much  higher,  not  appeariag  at  tbe'«|tiiiQst  ta€$r 
ceed  800  feet;  but  on  account  of  the  accident  which  befel  my  barometer,  I  must 
qpeak  of  all  elevations  with  great  uncertain^. 

The  gnoss  of  the  Island  of  Fetlar  has  evidently  yielded  very  viuch  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  sea.  This  is  shewn  in  the  crumbling  jwedpioes  of  its  coast,  and  in  the 
riemains  of  a  veiy  ancient  forlificatbn,  supposed  to  have  been  Boman,  half  of  which 
is  destroyed. 

The  relation  of  the  gneiss  fo  other  rocks  is  only  evident  along  a  small  bounding 
line,  extending  three  miles  from  Odsta  to  the  head  of  Triesta  Bay.  It  is  seen  evident- 
ly in  contact  with  serpentine  rock,  which  it  meets  at  various  angles ;  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration is  very  complete;  and  there  is  no  graduation  of  one  rock  into  the  other. 

10.  GndM  if  the  West  Coast  qf  the  IsUmdqfUnst^  wUh  the  lAmeHofie  of  the 
Loch  tfCJ^y  and  the  Quartz  Rock  of  Burra  Firth. — These  rocks  are  bounded  to 
the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  of  land  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Island  of 
Unst,  ina  direction  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  £.,  so  as  to  be  continued  to  the  open  bay 
of  Burra  Firth,  at  the  north-west  of  the  island.  The  site  of  land  occupied  by  the 
gneiss  is  11  miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  in  breadth.  Belcmging  to  this 
formation  are  the  small  Islands  of  Linga,  and  the  insulated  rocks  to  the  north  of  Her- 
maness. 

The  gneiss  is  generally  of  the  most  compion  variety  that  has  been  described ;  the 
felspar  is  in  excess ;  the  quartz  is  next  in  abundance ;  the  mica  is  plainly  diffiised 
through  the  substance ;  and  the  strata  are  traversed  by  granitic  vdns.  Hornblende- 
slate  and  quartz  are  occasionally  assodated  with  the*  gneiss,  apd  at  ^oulnon  Ness,  a 
westerly  headland  of  Unst,  there  are  thin  interstrata  of  a  very  coarse  limestone. 
About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Woodwick,  the  gneiss  passes  intp  a  very  micaceous  rock, 
that  almost  deserves  the  appellation  of  Mica-slate ;  but  the  quantity  of  felspar  that 
still  remains  in  it,  forbids  in  some  measure  the  appellation.  This  rock  is  observed  for 
two  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad ;  it  is  interesting  to  mineralo- 
gists, on  account  of  the  crystals  of  grenatite  that  are  diflused  throughout  it  in  such 
abundance.  These  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  have  often  a  reanous  lustre : 
their  forms  are  most  remarkable  on  the  exterior  of  the  rocks  which  have  suffered  de- 
composition ;  for  the  crystals  that  remain  project  from  the  surface,  and  plainly  shew 
the  distinctness  of  thor  shapes :  these  are  four  or  six  rided  prisms,  which  rarely  exceed 
half  an  inch  in  length.  I  believe  the  occurrence  of  grenatite  in  the  rocks  of  Britain 
M  very  rare,  and  that  it  has  been  only  discovered  in  this  part  of  Europe  among  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  some  part  of  the 
Western  Isles  by  Dr  Macculloch.     It  has  been  elsewhere  found  at  Brittanny,  St 
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€!otb4ur4f  m^d  M  6t  Jiigo  de  ComposteUiu     In  these  countries  its  matrix  is  said 
to  be  n  micaeeous  schiatps;  im^  the.  rock  of  Woodwick  in  Unst  nearly  deserves  the 

snQo^  title. 

"fyst  ai|d  south  of  the  Loch  of  Cliffy  as  well  as  in  its  channel,  are  interstrata  of 
fimestCHie,  of  a  very  pure  kind»  and  precisely  similar  to  the  rocks  of  the  same  nature 
already  described.  They  extend  from  the  south  of  the  Loch,  a  distance  of  S  or  8^ 
miles,  to  the  iiorth  of  Coldback,  where  they  disappear ;  their  breadth  is  indetermi- 
nate,  on  aceount  of  the  occurrenoe  of  the  loch.  Thiere  are  also  said  to  be  some  slight 
kxficatians  of  fimeiitone  amoi^  the  strata  at  the  spi^th*west  angular  po'uit  of  Unst,  as 
well  as  at  the  contiguous  island  of  Linga, 

In  a  site  of  ground  to  the  north-west  of  Unst,  between  the  head  of  an  open  inlet 
of  the  sea  named  Burra  Fjrth,  and  the  Lodi  tjt  Cliff,  is  a  singular  rock,  that  I  have 
been  disposed  to  call  a  Quartz  rock ;  but  the  proprie^  of  this  appellation  may  be 
very  strongly  questioned*     In  a  hori^pta]  s^on,  it  shews  4  wedge-shaped  appear- 
ance, and  its  bounding'  lines  appear  tP  diverge  from  a  mare  point,  on  the  east  of  the 
Loch  of  CMl    It  then  appears  ip  its  widest  part  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  Burm 
Fij^th,  when  it  becomes  CK>nceale^  by  the  sea.     The  rock  is  seldoip  free  from  mica; 
in  several  parts  it  seems  to  pontain  an  excess  of  quartz,  but  in  other  places  its  most 
abundant  ingre^ent  is  felspar,  and  it  resembles  in  character  the  gneiss  that  has  been 
described  in  the  Island  of  Fetlar,  as  producing  by  its  decomposition  porcelain-earth. 
Indeed  I  have  once  learnt,  that  this  substance  has  been  found  on  the  shores  of  Burra 
Firth.     The  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  appear  to  be  of  a  yellowish-white  colour ;  and 
the  iwk  is  remarkably  friable,  and  prone  to  decompositipn :  it  shews  also  in  its  struc- 
ture much  le$s  of  the  character  of  gneiss ;  its  grains  b^ng  very  small,  and  of  an  uni*- 
form  isagnitude,  Eke  certain  varieties  of  quartz^rock  into  which  felspar  enters.     This 
Hiaaa  also  differs  in  the  Gircumstances  <xf  its  stratification  from  the  contiguous  gneiss : 
it  does  not  manifeirt  the  usual  line  of  direction,  dip,  or  inclination  observed  in  the 
gneiss  district  of  Sbetliind,  for  instead  of  the  strata  stretching  ifrom  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by 
E.,  arid'dipping  to  the  west,  they  have  a  direction  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  and  dip  to  the 
eiasf  at  angles  from  Sfi  to  45^,  and  sometimes  much  less.     The  rock  has  also  another 
charactei'  k>f  quartz-rock,  in  shewing  no  contortions ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  striking- 
ly ooDtrasted  with  the  strata  on  the  east,  that  are  contiguous  to  it,  which,  as  they  ate 
seen  at  the  head  of  Burra  Firth»  present  very  remarkable  curvatures.     The  massive 
portions  imto  which  this  anomalous  rock  splits,  fve  also  more  regular  than  those  of 
gneias,  dnd  anildl^ ;  they  are  rbomboidal  or  rectangular. 

The  strata  to  th?  east  of  the  rock  shew  rem^irkable  curvatures,  and  contain  in  some 
places  an 'i^undant  quantity  of  garnets;  fyxi  wherever  found,  the  gQ^ss  in  which  they 
are  dissemimitecl  inclines  to  the  character  of  mica-s|ate. 
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Of  the  stratification  of  the  gneiss  that  occurs  on  the  west  of  Unst,  itle  may  be 
said.  It  is  much  more  irr^rular  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Shetland,  owing  per- 
haps to  its  contiguity  with  unstratified  rocks  of  serpentine ;  yet  the  general  average 
direction  is  not  perhaps  far  wrong,  when  it  is  stated  from  S.  IS*  W.  to  N.  12°  £. 
The  dip  is  as  often  to  the  east  as  to  the  west,  and  I  noticed  all  angles  of  inclinatiori 
from  20®  to  70^ 

The  gneiss  of  the  west  of  Unst  is  formed  into  several  hills.  Vallafidd,  the 
highest,  has  had  its  measurement  computed  at  600  feet.  Hermaness,  to  the  north- 
west, is  next  in  height,  but  it  is  much  lower.  There  are  other  parallel  ridges,  as  of 
Hooland  and  Budabreck,  but  they  are  very  inoonnderable. 

Wherever  the  gneiss  is  contiguous  to  the  sea,  as  on  the  west^ly  and  north-westerly 
coasts,  it  shows  marks  of  having  yielded  to  the  ocean.  The  banks,  near  Hermaness 
are  much  broken  and  very  steep. 

The  relations  of  the  gndss  of  Unst  to  other  rocks  is  very  plainly  developed.  For  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles  the  line  of  directi(Hi  runs  parallel  to  the  bounding  line  of  the 
serpentine  of  the  island ;  thin  strata  of  a  taloose  schistus  being  interposed.  At  the 
north-west  of  Unst,  the  strata  run  nearly  parallel  to  a  large  mass  of  micaceous  or  tal- 
cose  schistus,  yet  remaining  to  be  described ;  but  nothing  remarkable  characterises 
the  junction. 


Thssk  observations  conclude  my  sketch  of  the  very  extensive  Gneiss  IKstrict  of  Shet- 
land. Several  subordinate  circumstances  relating  to  these  strata  have  been  omitted, 
yet  still  the  description  has  run  to  a  oonrideraUe  length.  The  magnesian  rocks  of 
the  islands  of  Unst  and  Fetlar  next  come  in  due  order  undor  examination.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  absence  or  presence  of  magnesian  earth,  I  have  been  long  dispoaed  tocon- 
sider  the  materials  of  primitive  rocks  as  falling  under  two  descriptions.  The  first  de- 
scription may  include  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  elements,  to  which  may 
be  added  potash  and  ferruginous  matter.  Of  this  kind  are  Quartz,  Sandstone,  Fel- 
spar,  Hornblende,  Greenstone,  Limestone,  Clay-slate,  Mica-slate,  Gneiss,  Granite  or 
Sienite.  The  second  description  of  materials  incidental  to  primitive  rocks,  compre- 
hends the  chemical  substances  enumerated  under  the  first  divisicm,  while  it  admits,  at 
the  same  time,  the  presence  of  Magneoan  Earth.  Of  the  materials  oontuning  mi^- 
nesaa,  the  chief  are  Serpentine,  Talcose-slate,  Chlorite-slate,  Euphotide  or  DiaUage 
rock,  certain  varieties  of  Gneiss  which  contain  Talc  in  the  place  of  Mica,  and  certain 
varieties  of  Granite,  which,  in  the  place  of  Mica,  contain  either  Chlorite  or  Talc 

My  next  investigation  will  be  directed  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  those  rocks 
which  are  composed  of  the  second  description  of  materials  enumerated,  or  that  are 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  Magnesian  Earth. 
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Serpentine  of.  the  Island  of  Unst, 

A  coNsiDERABLK  oiass  of  serpenUne  may  be  traced  from  the  aouth-westerly  extremi- 
ty of  the  Island  of  Unst,  on  the  east  of  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  near  to  the  House  of 
Belmont.  Where  it  first  appears  on  the  coast,  it  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  *m 
width ;  but  it  extends  to  a  distance  cf  ten  miles  towards  the  easterly  coast  of  the 
island,  gradually  increasing  in  dimensions  until  it  is  three  miles  in  breadth.  The 
westerly  line  of  boundary  stretches  fcnr  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  in  a  direction 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  £.,  when  it  b^ins  to  bend  in  adirectionof  N.  £.  by  E.  towards 
the  open  bay  of  Norwick.  The  easterly  line  of  boundary  extends  from  Belmont,  in 
a  direction  of  N.  £.  by  N.  to  Swinaness  and  Balta  Sound*  By  these  lines  of  boundary, 
a  horizontal  section  of  the  rock  shews  a  very  regular  pyriform  mass* 

Before  oonadering  this  xock  in  particular,  I  shall  oflPer  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  character  of  Serpentine. 

All  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  serpentine  prove,  that  besides  containing 
from  iOtoBO per  cefU.  of  magnesia,  this  rock  is  distinguished  from  every  other  kind 
of  the  primitive  class  in  another  particular*  Whilst  almost  every  other  rock  of  the 
prioiitive  class  contains  more  or  less  pf  felspar,  (not  excepting  that  which  holds  a  place 
in  geological  systems  under  the  name  of  Quartz  rock,  as  well  as  Hornblende  Schist 
and  most  Limestones,)  Serpentine  is  totally  destitute  of  this  ingredient. 

Serpentine  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  substance  of  a  less  comjdex  kind  than 
most  rocks ;  it  appears  to  be  necessarily  composed  of  two  ingredients  only,  viz.  Silex 
and  Magnesia.  The  other  matters  are  in  comparatively  so  small  a  quantity,  are  so 
inconstant,  and  in  every  analyns  vary  so  mudi  in  their  proportions,  that  they  ought 
to  be  oonsidoned  as  adventitious  substances^  but  whenever  they  occur,  they  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  classification,  be  considered  as  resolving  serpentine  into  several  varieties. 
Thus  in  many  respects  serpentine  hears  some  analogy  to  quart-zrock.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom,  for  instance,  that  a  mountain  mass  composed  of  pure  quartz  is  found ;  more 
frequently  it  contains  felspar,  and  often  nuca,  but  ndther  of  them  in  such  proportion 
as  to  constitute  ^ther  gneiss  or  mica-slate,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  state  of 
combination  in  which  all  these  ingredients  occur,  the  external  characters  induced 
are  ronotely  diffisrent  from  each  other.  In  offering,  however,  this  view  of  serpentine, 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  no  analysis  of  thb  substance  have  the  two  essential 
substances,  of  silex  and  magnesia  been  found  unmixed  with  other  ingredients ;  I  shall 
only  contend  for  the  convenience  of  considering  these  very  prevalent  earths  as  the  es- 
sential constituents  of  the  rock. 

The  proportion  of  silex  and  magnesia  in  serpentine  may  probably  be  rated  as  fol- 
lows I  Siliceous  matter  varies  ficom  81  to  4S  per  cent ;  and  magnesia  differs  in  like 
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manner  from  95  to  Vt  per  cent.  ^When,  therefore,  along  with  these  mgredients^  thei^ 
are  other  adventitious  subBtanoes,  in  various  proportions,  such  as  aluminous  and  cal^ 
careous  matter,  magnetic  iron,  chnxnate  of  iron,  water,  &c.  we  shall  be  presented  with 
the  different  varieties  of  serpentine  which  are  exhibited  m  nature.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  stated,  that^  among  the  varieties  of  serpentine,  I  include  the  potstone  of  mineralo- 
gists, which  has  by  Bbochant  been  very  properly  called  SerpenHne  OUaire. 

The  external  characters  of  serpentine  vary  very  pudi.  It  is  said  that  the  presence 
of  magnesia  is  denoted  by  a  soapy  feel.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  for  when  serpen- 
tine acquires  in  its  composition  much  iron,  this  character  is  frequently  absent  Ser« 
pentine  is  also  described  as  of  a  green  cdlour ;  in  this  respect,  also,  there  are  sevoai 
exceptions.  When  it  approaches  to  the  character  of  serpentine  dlaire,  or  potstone, 
it  is  often  yellow.  It  is  also  said  to  be  tender,  and,  when  scraped  by  the  knife,  to  give 
a  sort  of  powder.  Neither  is  this  character  by  any  means  constant ;  it  is  frequently 
one  of  the  hardest  of  rocks.  It  may  be  however  observed,  that  no  mountain-mass  of 
serpentine  is  to  be  discovered,  in  which  specimens  of  the  green  variety,  denoted  by  an 
unctuousness  of  feel,  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  magnesia,  do  not  occur. 

These  preliminary  remarks  being  made,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ser- 
pentine of  Unst  Its  general  odour,  when  comiiared  with  the  tints  that  have  been 
given  in  Mr  Syme'^s  specimens  of  colours,  is  df  a  yellowirfi  or  diesnut  brown,  and  6f 
a  brownish-red.  Frequently  a  variegated  appearance  is  induced  by  the  darker  or 
lighter  shades  of  this  tint  It  is  occarionally,  as  near  Belmont,  associated  with  viu4e- 
ties  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour,  and  in  thb  case  there  is  an  unctuousness  com- 
municated to  the  touch,  whidi  denotes  an  increase  of  magneotti  doth ;  the  sttne  kitid 
of  rock  also  yields  in  some  little  degtee  to  the  knife.  These  ydlowish-green  variecks 
are  occasionally  variegated  with  blackish^^green  spots,  arising  frotn  the  pf^esetioe  of  an 
oxide  of  Iron. 

The  ingredients  of  this  rock  are  nlex,  magnesian  earth,  alumen,  oxidulated  inxi, 
and  the  chromate  of  iron.  Oxidulated  iron,  or  Magnetic  iron^>re,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  very  abundantly  diffused  throughout  the  rock,  though  generally  iti  small  and 
imperceptible  particles ;  but  its  presence  is,  in  numerous  places,  denoted  by  the  effect 
which  it  produces  in  disturbing  the  compass ;  there  are,  notwithstanding,  sbme  plaoes 
in  which  it  is  found  in  small  imbedded  masses,  of  the  dimensions  of  several  inches,  jMne- 
senting,  however,  faint  marks  of  crystalline  forms.  But  in  the  indurated  talc  of  this 
rock,  minute  octahedral  crystuls  are  often  found  imbeddedi 

The  chr6mate  of  iron  is  also  an  abundant  ingredient  in  the  serpentine  of  Unst 
This  substance  is  disseminated  through  large  districts,  where  the  serpentine  is  found 
in  the  form  of  granular  particles,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  gixtipowder.  Such  a  gene* 
ral  diffusion  is  most  apparent  in  the  vicinity  of  Balta  Sound  and  Haroldswick,  and 
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betweeii  Balta  Sound  and  the  Loch  of  Cliff.  It  has  been  indeed  supposed,  by  an 
able  mineralc^st  who  visted  Shedand,  subsequent  to  my  examination^  that  it  is  to  the 
presence  of  the  chromate  of  iron,  that  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  and  eharacters 
of  the  rock  may  be  attributed.  (Macculloch^s  Clasrijftcaiion  ^ Rocks,  page  654). 
But  this  effect  may  perhaps  be  in  part  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  magnedc  iron* 
ore  which  the  rock  also  contains.  These  interspansed  grains  of  the  chromate  of  iron 
are  frequently  found  in  a  particular  aite  to  become  gradually  more  abundant,  un- 
til at  length  they  present  the  appearance  of  coalescence,  by  which  means  imbedded 
masses  of  various  magnitudes  are  found  of  this  important  ore.  I  Was  indeed  first  led, 
in  the  year  1817,  to  a  search  after  this  mineral,  by  observing  innumerable  fragments 
of  it  strewed  abotlt  the  hill,  which  must  have  been  loosened  by  the  dirintq;ralaon  of 
the  rock  in  which  they  were  contained.  They  were  chiefly  found  in  a  direction  due 
west  firom  Hagdale,  as  &r  as  the  Hill  of  Crudfield.  One  of  these  weighed  1  cwt. 
20  lb. ;  but  I  saw  a  mass  which  must  have  been  considerably  laiger,  since  it  was  im^ 
moveable  from  its  site  without  a  great  effort.  West  from  Hagdale,  several  imbedded 
masses  of  the  chromate  of  iron  may  be  observed,  of  a  size  cctfresponding  to  the  loose 
fragments  that  are  found  of  theore.  (See  rqfreeeniaiion  of  the  appearance  in  ike  Geo- 
logical Plate  of^  Jppen.  FigS^*)  In  several  places  the  chixnnate  of  iron  occurs  in 
the  form  of  numerous,  thin,  ramifying  veins,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  breadth,  but 
occasionally  increasing  to  the  breadth  of  fiveor  six  inches.  Within  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  house  of  Buness,  a  velry  considerable  mass  is  found,  the  extent  of  which 
is  not  apparent,  since  it  is  on  one  side  concealed  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
deep  9cSl  of  a  meadow.  It  can  be  traced  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  ket  in 
length ;  but  its  magnitude  inUst  be  much  greater  than  this.  At  Hagdale  and  at  Bu- 
ness,  the  chromate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the  matter  of  indurated  talc,  and  the  rich* 
ness  of  the  ore  ajppears  to  chiefly  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance which  it  contains.  Some  of  the  chromate  of  iron  that  is  fbund  in  a  loose  state 
on  the  hills,  is  perfectly  unmixed  with  talc,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  into 
di^inct  grains,  but  Ls  masave.  1  could  in  no  place  find  any  regular  Crystallised 
forms  presented  by  the  ore.  When  recently  obtained  from  the  vein,  it  is  in  a  very 
soft  state,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  application  of  this  dis- 
covery to  the  arts^  cannot  with  propriety  be  treated  of  in  a  treatise  on  the  geolo- 
gteid  relations  of  this  mineral. 

th  Macculloch  has  this  present  year  described  a  gi-een  and  ydlow  substlmce^ 
of  a  dull  lustre  when  powdery,  or  of  a  brighter  lustre  when  compact,  that  is  sparing- 
ly diffused  through  small  fissures  or  cavities  of  the  chromate  of  iron  in  Unst  This 
mineralogist  conceives  it  to  be  a  nativeoxide  of  chrome,  materially  dilEering  from  that 
which  he  condders  to  be  improperly  so  named  in  M.  Lucases  arrangement  of  mine- 
rals; he  also  suqpects  that  M;  VAuavBLiw  has  not  satisfactorily  shewii  that  the  green 
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aq^.j^eU^w  <3bfNaiIll^9l^  o£  this  imBeral  sre.  c&^tiiict  oxides.  Dr  Maoculloch  finmd 
thttvdiM  oaud^of  dirome  was  floluhle  ^beo  boifed  m  tb^  alkalis,  apd  tbat  it  oooumi- 
nmtad  t(>)tt>?P  a  gy^e^  coloiir,  but  tbat  the  aplution  waa  dieeompoaed  by  further  boil* 
i^,    Tber  saAe  aiibstaiipe  aho  gf^F^  aipreen  tiiige.tp  glaa^  hefon^  the  blowppe. 

Sn.  ^  i^ipratini^  of  .Uost,  a  quaatitj  of  tbat  variety  of  diaUage  is  imbedded^ 
which. di^B^.  i^  ita  nature  firom  horaU^de,  by  the  abundanop  of  magnesia  that  it 
QOBlLm^;  but  thia.^iubstapce  will  be  more  particularly  described,  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  th^.d4a}lage  nx^  of  Unst  and  Fetlar.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that,  like  hornblende, 
it  U  of  H  botde-grew  or  of  an  olive-gneen  colour,  and  that  it  has  a  veiy  metallic  lustre. 
It  is  JMUid  in  the  serpentine  rock  in  very  great  abundance,  particularly  on  the  shores 
of  Bidlii  Sputi4  and  Handdswick,  near  the  junction  of  the  serpentine  to  the  diallage 
rook.,     : 

Alt  Sj^iolm^s^,  a  headlmd  at  the  northerly  entrance  of  Balta  Sound;  the  substance 
knOwQi.  to  miDi^ralogists  by  the  name  of  Noble  Serpentine,  is  found  in  a  bed  of  three, 
or  &uif  feet  m.  tfaicKiiess.  It  i^  of  a  htackish-green  and  olive^jreen  colour,  and  is  trans- 
luoefit«  This  is  a  mineral,  that  in  its  analyas  differs  little  fipm  serpentine,  except  in 
tbo^yotcn  <bf^  i(  cpntajins,  wbicb  has  been  even  found  to  amount  to  14  o^r  cenL  * 

.  iVit.  the  same  place  n^y  be.  also  seen  other  varieties  of  minerals,,  as  indurated  talc, 
of  a  gn^uab-grey  and  apple-gre^n  colour.  Amianthus  is  the  product  of  this  spot ;  it 
is  found  of  a  whiush  aa^  greenish  colour,  traversmg  the  rock  in  the  form  of  thin 
veiK;  lender  the*  same  orcumstanoes  I  found  common  asbestus,  of  a  greenish  and 
greyish  i^bit(e.  colour.  These  substances  are  also  observed  in  several  other  places.  To 
the  north^weqt  of  Hagdale,  not  far  from  the,head  of  Haroldswick,  native  copper  has 
been  det^ed  m  small  quantities;  butmy  search  after  it,  in  the  site  pointed  out  to  me 
where  it  was  to  be  found,  was  very  fruitless.  ^  Near  Belmont  carbonate  of  lime  is 
mixed  wjith  a  .soft  variety  of  yellowish  serpentine ;  it  corresponds  to  the  Verde  antique 
of  miAeralqgists^  but  its  adaptation  to  purposes  of  statuary  is  not  very  evident.  The 
most  interestii^  substance,  however,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  serpentine  of  Unst,  is 
the  Hydrate  of  Magneaa.  I  discovered  this  mineral  at  Swinaness  in  the  year  1817, 
traversing  serpentine  in  all  directions,  in  veins  from  half  an  inch  to  ax  or  eight  inches 


•  tn  «»«mi«hiy  SttitmA  flpedmens  of  JMIf  StrpmiiWf  ftom  Uaat  aiid  PtttMj,  Dr  Euirmm  ftand, 
that  it  had  all  Um  chanden  of  a  pcdteUy  crystalliMd  miiicnap  poawMBing  in  thin  aikea  the  moat  cfn|ilcia 

tya^f "»«M7^  »nA  ayhtliitfiy  tiy  phgtMnmana  aj  Awhle  nfrmetitmj  and  the  eolmngd  lingB  produoed  fay  the  afBDCJ 
of  polarised  V^t,  The  axea*  howerer,  of  a  ver^  £ew  of  the  demcntaiy  particlf^  deviate  a  UtUe  tkom  peiftct 
paialleliRB,  so  aa  to  give  the  appeaiance  of  an  ahnoat  imperceptiUe  tffaraaity  to  Uie  pdarieed  tinta.  The  aer* 
pentine  aeema  to  hare  two  axea  of  donble  leteBtto,  andwiO,  IteniBM,  Mmag  tofftut  FrfHBalie  SyHni  af 
Moa»  Inaotts  gpecJMMMqf  aMIaled  ainKfiviw  I>r  Bwnnnnolia«v<adaeaiiaidcnhte  in«iaahBityhi  tha 
[  gmjflliafiMi,  hnt,  IhMB  tltt  fiKta  abeailj  nentisMdf  he  haa  no  donbt  bnt  that  thia  ndneaU  win  yet  be  fcnid 
with  anerta^qTatalliwUion, 
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broad;  it  was  much  mixed  with  the  magnenan  carboriate  of 'limie,  and  wilh  talc.  It  is 
aVery  rare  production,  and  was  therefore  eanly  mistaken  by  the  minerBlogiBts  to  whom 
it  was  shewn  for  a  variety  of  ^R^nte  talc.  Under  a  contrary  pcfrsciiuuon,  1  -intended  to 
submit  it  to  diemicd  analysis,  but  m  the  labour  6f  preparing  this  work  for  the  press, 
I  was  forced  to  postpone  it  Thus  circumstanced,  I  gladly  aviukd  myself  of  the 
Tery  kind  offer  of  Dr  Brewsteb,  to  asoertidn  its  nature  by  an  optical  examination ; 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  which  immediately  proved  it  to  be  the  Native  Hydrate 
of  Magneaa,  will  be  found  among  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  qfEdin- 
burgh  for  the  year  18S1.  In  the  paper  alluded  to,  the  important  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  by  the  learned  author,  have  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  maimer, 
their  facility  in  removing  from  mineralogy  much  of  the  uncertainty  under  which  it 
has  laboured.  On  this  account,  I  feel  no  greater  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  my  la- 
bours in  Shetland,  than  in  b^g  the  humble  means  of  ^ving  rise  to  a  pa^  of  such 
extraordinary  mterest  to  sdence. 

*'  The  Native  Hydrate  of  Magnesia,^  «iys  Dr  Brewstkr,  *^  was  first  disco- 
vered and  ranked  as  a  separate  minend,  by  the  late  Dr  Bruce  of  New  Toilc.  It  was 
found  only  at  Hoboken  in  New  Jersey,  traverang  serpentine  in  every  direction,  in 
veins  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  Its  specific  gravity  was  S.18,  amd  it 
yielded  upon  analyas  70  parts  of  pure  magnema,  and  90  of  water.  (See  Bruce^s 
American  Minerahgical  Jcfumal^  vol.  L  26.-'-S0.) 

^'  In  the  year  1818, 1  received  some  fragments  of  this  rare  mineral  irom  our  late 
eminent  countiyman  Dr  John  IHurray,  and  though  it  eithiMted  no  traces  of  a  cry. 
stalfine  structure,  I  found  it  to  be  a  regularly  dystallised  mineral,  with  one  a^ns  of 
double  refraction  perpendicular  to  the  laminas.  (See  FhU,  Trans.  1814,  p.  818., 
and  1818,  ^  211 .)  The  connection  between  the  primitive  form  of  minerals  and  their 
number  of  axes  of  double  refraction,  which  I  observed  at  a  subsequent  period,  ena- 
bled me  to  determine,  that  the  Native  Hydrate  of  Magnena  belonged  either  to  the 
RAomboidal  or  the  Pyramidal  System  of  Mohs. 

^^  In  this  state  of  our  information  respecting  native  magnesia,  Dr  Hibbert  put 
into  my  hands  a  mineral  from  Shetland,  which  had  been  considered  by  mineralog^ts 
.  as  White  Takj  but  which,  he  was  persuaded,  difiered  matmally  in  the  nature  of  its 
ingredients  from  that  substance.  In  consequence  of  being  fami^iflr  with  the  Hobo- 
ken Magnesia,  I  conadered  the  Shetland  specimen  as  the  same  mineral ;  and  I  put  this 
ojnnion  beyond  a  doubt,  by  establishing  the  identity  of  thor  optical  properties,  and 
also  by  a  chenucal  examination  of  the  two  substances. 

'^  MinercJogical  Character^-^The  structure  of  Native  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  is 
distinctly  lamellar.  The  laminse  sometimes  diverge  from  a  central  hne,  and  frequent- 
ly occur  in  groups,  with  the  laminae  of  one  group  inclined  to  those  of  another,  like  the 
irtasses  of  mica  in  granite. 

SB  8 
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**  The  colour  of  the  lamiiMe  ia  white,  and  a  alight  tinge  of  green  is  sometimes  ob- 
served, when  we  look  upon  their  edges.  They  are  perfectly  transparent  whoi  sqpa- 
rate ;  but  I  have  noticed  in  specimens  exposed  to  the  weather,  a  dull  and  white  qfia- 
city,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  separation  of  the  mineral  into  a  greater  number 
of  minute  laminae.  This  white  part  has  the  same  relaticm  to  the  transparent  part  as 
jiBfin  has  to  JpophyUitey  (see  Edin.  'Phil.  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  5.),  and,  as  happens 
with  this  mineral,  the  diantegration  follows  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  body.  One 
specimen  of  this  kind  exhibited  a  six-aded  prism,  the  interior  of  whidi  was  undeoom- 
posed,  while  all  the  external  part  had  a  white  opacity. 

*^  The  Native  Hydrate  of  Magnesia  scratches  Talc,  from  which  it  may  be  eaaly 
distinguished,  as  the  former  marks  white  paper  with  a  silveiy  powder,  whereas  the 
latter  gives  only  a  polished  line,  and  leaves  none  of  its  own  substance.  Its  hardness 
seems  to  be  1.5. 

^'  In  several  spedmens  I  have  observed  a  distinct  crystalline  structure,  in  the 
form  of  the  r^rular  hexahedral  prism.  The  pyramidal  form  being  therefore  excluded, 
it  will  belong  to  the  Rhomboidal  system  of  Mohs. 

«<  Its  specific  gravity  is  S.S86.  It  adheres  very  slightly  to  the  tongue ;  and  it 
will  constitute  a  new  Genus  of  the  5th  Order,  or  that  of  Mica  in  the  £d  Class  of 
MoHS^  system,  unless  the  order  of  TaiC'Mica  is  modified  to  recdve  it 

^*  Chemical  Characier.'^^IlydraXe  of  Magnesia  dissolves  entirely  in  muriatic,  m^ 
trie  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  and  I  obtained  from  its  solutions  in  the  muriatic  and 
sulphiuic  adds,  the  deliquescent  salt  of  Muriate  of  Magnesia^  and  rq^ular  crystals 
of  SvJfphate  of  Magnesia.  On  some  occasions  a  very  slight  effervescence  takes 
place ;  but  this  no  doubt  arises  from  adhering  particles  of  carbonate  i£  lime,  or  from 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  add,  which  may  have  been  absorbed  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

^^  The  following  analy^  of  this  mineral  has  been  made  by  Dr  Ftfs,  since  the 
preceding  account  of  it  was  drawn  up : 

Magneaa, ....09.75 

Water, 80.25 

I    ^    IIIMIl    II  — 

100.00 

a  result  which  differs  only  a  quarter  of  a  per  cent,  from  that  of  Dr  Brucb  of  New 
Y<wk. 

*^  Optical  Structure. — ^The  Native  Magnesia  has  One  axis  of  double  refraction 
perpendicular  to  the  laminse,  and  exhibits  the  single  system  of  coloured  rings  traver- 
sed by  a  black  cross.  The  character  of  its  action  is  Posiihe  like  that  of  Qtiartz,  and 
the  tints  which  it  polarises  are  different  from  those  of  Newton^s  scale,  resembling 
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somewhat  those  which  surround  the  resultant  axes  of  Selmte.     (See  PhU,  Trans, 
18t8>  p.  24S.)     This  mineral  is  not  phosphorescent  by  heat. 

<<  DiiiincHve  CTiaracier.'-^The  Hydrate  of  Magneaa  is  distbguished  from  Tak^  by 
its  having  one  axis  of  double  re&acti(»),  while  Talc  has  two  axes ; — ^by  its  lower  speci- 
fic gravity,  and  greater  hardness ;— by  its  marking  paper  with  a  polished  line,  in  place 
of  a  nlvery  one,  as  already  noticed ;  and  by  its  solubility  in  acids.  It  is  distinguish* 
ed  from  the  Common  Mica  with  two  axes,  by  the  elasUcity  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  by 
its  two  axes;  and  it  is  equally  distinguished  from  the  less  flexible  Mica  ofKariai  in 
Greeidandy  and  from  other  micas  that  have  only  one  axis,  by  that  axis  being  positive 
in  the  Magneria  and  negative  in  the  Mica^  and  also  by  the  character  of  the  tints  with 
which  the  axis  is  encircled. 

<*  It  is  distinguished  from  Selcnite^  by  its  having  one  axis  of  double  refraction 
perpendicular  to  the  laminse,  whereas  Seleniie  has  two  resultant  axes  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  laminse ;— -by  the  want  of  r^ular  deavages,— «iid  by  its  solubility  in 
adds.^ 

The  serpentine  of  Unst  b  divided  by  natural  joints  into  large  irregular  blocks, 
often  of  the  dimensions  of  several  feet ;  some  of  these,  are,  however,  cubes  and  rhom-, 
boids,  and  I  have  seen  among  them  regular  prismatic  forms.  I  have  also  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  like  mountain  masses  of  granite,  stratification  is  only  induced 
near  the  junction  of  the  serpentine  with  r^^ular  strata,  and  that  this  rock  ought  to  be 
classed  among  unstradfied  masses.  I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  that  the  arrange* 
ment  of  particles  oonstitutingunstratified  masses,  is  indicated  by  a  resemblance  to 
ciystalline  laminse,  which  meet  each  otheL.under  determinate  angles,  and  that  sudi  an 
arrangement  is  detected  by  the  different  directions  in  which  unstratified  masses  yield 
to  the  hammer.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  this  test,  it  may  be  added,  that  when  I 
examined  the  blocks  of  serpentine,  which  were  separated  by  natural  joints,  the  convic- 
tion which  arose  in  my  mind  was,  that  the  serpentine  of  Unst  possessed  no  marks  of 
stmificatioii.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  junction  of  the  serpentine  with  talcose^date 
or  chlorite-slate,  as  on  the  bank  of  the  inlet  near  to  the  House  of  Belmont,  I  per- 
eeived,  in  a  few  places,  a  fissility  of  the  serpentine  in  one  direction  only,  correspcmd- 
ing  to  the  stradfied  appearance  which  takes  place  in  granite,  when  in  junction  with 
strata.  But  when  serpentine,  as  well  as  granite,  are  examined  far  from  their  junction 
with  regular  strata,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  each  to  be  regarded  as 
unstratified.  It  is  true,  that  natural  seams  occasionally  appear  in  the  serpentine,  and 
that  these  pve  to  it  much  of  the  iqppearance  of  stratifioat]<m :  this  is  very  evident  at 
Swinaness,  on  the  shores  of  Balta  Sound ;  but  when  I  afqplied  to  this  rock  the  test  of 
the  hammer,  in  order,  to  prove  whether  it  had  one  on  more  directions  of  fissility, 
the  conclusion  to  which  X  arrived  was,  that  the  ^iparent  seams  of  stratification  were 
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induced  by  the  uniform  me  of  the  Uodc8»  iafeo  which  the  Qerpenti>ie  was  resolved  bjr 
means  of  natural  j<nnts;  and  that  tfae8e>divi8ions  of  the  rock  might  be  disdnguidied 
from  strata,  in  having  more  than  one  general  directmi^  into  whidi  their  ultimate 
layers  of  particles  could  be  separated.  In  the  opinion  thus  advanced  of  the  unstnk 
tified  character  of  serpentine,  I  am  hiqppy  to  think  that  I  am  countenanced  by  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  naturalists  of  the  Continent  M.  D*AvBui8S0]f  has  made  the 
following  observations  :  ^*  Werner  ne  conniit  pmnt  de  serpentine  stratifite ;  toule 
celle  que  j^u  4i6  k  m^e  d'observer  ne  Test  pas,  et  d^apr^  oe  que  yai  dit  sur  sa  nature, 
je  crois  pouvcnr  avancer  qu^en  g^n^ral  elle  ne  Test  point  Cependant  oelle  du  Fidw 
telberg  a  paru  TStre  k  MM.  Goldfiiss  et  Bischof.^  The  same  geologist  then  adds, 
in  a  note,  *  Les  savants  auteurs  de  cette  description  disent  encore  que  le  granite  de 
Ftchtelbeig  est  stratifi^  et  en  strates  de  S  k  8  pieds  d^epaisseur.  Cette  stratification 
ne  serait-elle  pas  une  simple  division  en  plaques  comme  oelle  que  presentent  les 
rodiers  granitiques  de  GreiiFenstein  ?^  M.  D^Aubuissok  then  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusion :  **  La  serpentine  nWerte  pas  non  plus  de  forme  r^guli^,  et  elle  ne 
pr^sente  que  des  fissures  qui  la  divisent  en  blocs  tr^rregujiers.^ — (TraUi  de  Geo- 
gnoriCf  par  J.  B.  D^JuauissoSy  de  Foinitf,  tome  second,  p.  165. 

The  disposition  of  the  hilly  ridges  into  which  the  serpentine  of  Unst  is  elevated, 
is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Each  eminaice  rises  from  the  westeriy  bounding  line  erf* 
the  serpentine,  and,  if  continued,  would  stretch  to  the  Ness  of  Swinaness^  so  as  to 
terminate  at  this  point  Accordingly  some  ridges  extend  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £., 
others  from  west  to  east,  and  one  fixun  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.,  whilst  the  depresBkms 
which  take  place  between  them,  are  not  deep  valleys,  but  what  some  authors  would 
call  furrows.  Some  o(  the  hills,  as  the  Heogs  near  Balta  Sound,  have  summits 
which  rise  abruptly  into  small  peaks  of  a  conoid  fonn.  (Sec  Geological  PlaUy 
Fig.  9a.) 

The  surface  of  the  serpentine  is  much  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  demients,  and 
assumes  a  sal&on  or  gallstone  yellow  colour :  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  earthy 
appearance,  and  is  comjdetely  decomposed  over  a  great  surfiu^e  of  ground,  to  a  depth 
varying  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches,  and  sometimes  even  much 
more.  This  singular  colour  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  rock  may  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  change  which  the  ingredient  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  has  imdeigone  from  the 
cause  specified.  Some  modification  of  colour  may  also  have  arisen  from  the  chrome 
wludi  the  rock  contains.  M.  D^  Aubuisson  has  remarked  of  the  serpentine  of  the  Con- 
tinent, '*  Lorsque  ces  blocs  sotat  attaqu^s  par  Faction  d^composante  de  Tatmosph^, 
leur  surface,  par  un  relfichement  de  tissu,  prend  un  aspect  terreux,  el  devient  fM- 
quemment  d'*une  colour  de  rouille ;  ce  qui  provient  du  passage  du  fer  protoxide  k  celui 
de  fer  hydratd.^— (Creogndfif,  par  /.  B.  ITAvBuiuon,  p.  16ft.) 
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Owing  rather  to  dqs  iron,  than  to  the  niagnefli%  which  the  aerpentine  of  Unst 
oontons,  thia  rock  ia  extremely  hoadle  to  vegetittioki)  and  nodiing  can  well  exceed  the 
picture  of  sterility ,  which  its  surface,  in  general,  preaente.. 


Serpentine  of  Odsta,  in  the  Island  of  Fetlar. 

It  ia  not  very  improbable,  that  the  serpentine  found  at  Odsta  (the  north-west 
angle  of  Fetlar),  and  at  the  south-east  of  this  poin<l,  nearly,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Triesta,  forms  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the  same  kind,  desaribed  as  situated  in  the  island 
of  Unst  This  will  be  evident,  by  consulting  the  geological  map  of  Shetland,  given 
in  this  work,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  production  of  its  bounding  lines,  in  a 
curved  north-westerly  direction,  will  not  only  meet  the  bounding  lines  of  the  serpen- 
tine of  Unst,  but  will  range  with  other  lines,  in  which  the  probability  of  the  conti- 
nuance is  much  greater.     But  this  view  can  only  be  treated  aa  hypothetical. 

This  mass  of  serpentine  is,  near  Odsta,  not  more  than  J  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  it  decreases  towards  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Triesta.     It  presents  no  character 
differing  from  the  serpentine  of  Unst,  except  that  it  contains  much  less  of  the  chro- 
mate  of  iron  disseminated  through  it  in  the  form  of  grains,,  and  that  it  is  often  of  a 
greenish  colour.    The  quantity  of  magnetic  iron  ore  that  is  diffused  in  particles,  im- 
perceptible from  their  minuteness,  is  very  great     On  the  summit  of  a  small  rising 
ground  at  Odsta,  the  rock  is  highly  magnetic,  and  the  finger  dT  the  compass,  instead 
of  pointing  north,  is  directed  to  a  point  of  S.  60o  W.   Bbako^  who  visited  this  island 
in  the  be^nning  of  the  last  century,  and  detailed,  with  littie  qualification,  every  mar- 
vellous  story  which  he  could  collect  in  Shetland,  has  stated,  that  the  influence  from 
this  rock,  was.  felt  by  the  compasses  of  boats  and  ships  navigating  the  neighbouring 
channel.     At  this  day,  however,  it  is  only  experienced  within  the  circuit  of  the  few 
yards  which  denote  the  summit  of  the  hilL     The  late  Rev.  George  Low,  of  Ork- 
ney, in  his  Tour  to  Shetland,  in  the  year  1774,  has  stated,  that  he  broke  from  the 
rock  considerable  portions  of  the  serpentine,  when  he  found  a  disturbance  induced  on 
the  compass,  as  from  an  ordinary  loadstone,  and  that  every  fragment  had  a  north  and 
south  pole,  capaUe  of  affecting  the  needle.     The  same  naturalist  also  ground  a  small 
portion  of  the  stone,  and  found  that  the  pulverised  particles  would  fly  towards 
the  magnet,  as  quickly  as  to  iron  filings.    Notwithstanding,  however,  the  celebrity 
that  the  rock  of  Odsta  has  obtained  for  disturbing  the  compass,  I  found,  among  the 
serpentine  hills  of  Unst,  numerous  sites  of  ground  no  less  magnetic. 

Near  Od^  the  serpentine  is  found  contiguous  to  the  gneiss  of  the  island  of 
Fetlar,  already  described.  Interposed  between  these  rocks  are  two  or  three  interesting 
minerals.     Earthy  chlorite  is  seen  in  a  thin  bed,  containing  small  octahedral  crys- 
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tals  of  magnetic  iron,  of  a  bluidi-Uack  eolour.  In  this  plaoe,  ako^  I  fimod  a 
variety  of  talc^  which  In  no  respect  whatever  differs  fhmi  the  oomtnoQ  French  dialk 
of  commerce,  that  is  used  for  economical  purposes. 

The  serpentine  of  Odsta  forms  rocks  of  very  inconaderable  height 

Having  at  lengthy  on  the  supposition  that  the  serpentine  rock  of  Fetlar,  belongs  to 
the  mass  of  the  same  nature  in  the  island  of  Unst,  examined  the  most  westerly  rock 
of  this  kind,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  strata  of  the  Hill  of  Saxa- 
vord,  consisting  of  micaceous  and  talcose  schistus,  that  meet  the  serpentine  at  various 
angles. 


MiCACEOUli    AND    TaLCOSE    SlA^E    OF    THE    HiLL   OF    SAXAVORDf 

IN  THE  Island  of  Unst. 

Th^se  strata  of  talcose  and  micaceous  schistus  may  be  observed  to  intervene 
between  the  westerly  botmding  line  of  the  ser|)endne  of  Unst,  that  extends  from  near' 
Behnont  to  Coldback.  But  the  diief  mass  constitutes  the  Hill  of  Saxavord,  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  Loch  of  Cliff,  on  the  west,  and  fixnn  the  head  of  Norwick 
Bay  on  the  east.     To  the  ndHh  of  Unst  it  fomis  very  steep  banks,  that  line  tins  part 

of  the  coast. 

The  rocks  that  constitiiie  the  hill  of  Saxavord,  are  about  four  miles  in  loigth, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  breiidth.  Thin  strata  of  the  same  substance  extend  five  or 
six  miles  from  Belmont  to  Coldbdck,  but  their  breiidth  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
noticed. 

This  rock  is  of  a  bluish  and  greenish-grey  coloqr,  approilching  v^  much  to  the 
character  of  chlorite-slate,  but  differing  from  it  in  Viewing  distinct  scales  of  mica  oi* 
talc.  In  the  greater  tendency  that  it  shews  to  piEbBS  into  chlorite-slate,  which  it  much 
resembles,  than  into  mica-slate,  I  should  be  disposed  to  dopsider  this  rock  as  mica- 
slate,  so  far  modified  by  the  presence  of  magneaan  earth,  as  td  be  aititled  to  the 
name  of  Talcose-Slate.  But  between  these  two  substances,  I  have  nevei*  seen  the  line 
of  distinction  perfectly  drawn,  and,  on  this  account,  t  have  thought  proper  to  ascribe 
to  the  rock  the  mixed  character  of  micaceous  and  taloose-slate.  In  several  places, 
however,  as  near  Norwick  Bay,  strata  may  be  found,  contaimng,  for  a  smaD  extent, 
the  true  ingredients  of  talc,  in  place  -of  mica. 

The  quantity  of  magnetic  iron-ore  diffused  throughout  this  mountain  mass,  is, 
in  many  places,  so  considerable,  as  to  affect  the  compass  in  a  remarkable  d^^ree.  This 
was  particidarly  observable  on  the  summit  of  Saxavord^  and  on  the  southerly  exire- 
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mity  of  the  hill.  I  procured  aeveral  specimens  of  the  rock  of  this  place,  in  which  the 
contained  magnetic  iron-ore  was  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breaddi. 

In  page  89.  an  interesting  character  exhibited  by  the  strata  of  Saxavord,  was  al- 
luded to,  when  I  mentioned  that  it  was  striated,  and  that  the  striae  exhibited  on  the 
planes  of  the  strata,  were  parallel  to  each  line  of  direction,  which  was  manifested  on 
the  outgoing  of  a  stratum.  Such  strise,  at  the  same  time,  represented  a  real  linear 
arrangement  of  particles  subastrng  in  a  stratum,  and  thus,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  line  of  direcdon,  or  bearing,  was  not  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  induced  by 
any  imaginable  section  of  a  rock,  more  or  less  horizontal,  but  it  was  the  representation 
of  a  real  arrangement  of  particles,  to  be  detected  in  the  planes  of  strata,  and  i^pli- 
cable  to  every  particle  of  which  an  ultimate  layer  was  composed.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  although  the  striated  character  of  the  rock  is  exhibited  in  every  part  of 
it,  the  most  perfect  appearances  of  this  structure  are  to  be  met  with  at  Norwick  Bay. 

The  lines  of  bearing  that  occur  in  the  mica^slate,  are  very  various :  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Saxavord  they  are  from  &  40^  W.  to  N.  40^  £.,  as  well  as  from  S.  IS"  E.  to 
N.  15<>  W. ;  the  dip  is  to  the  east  at  angles  from  80®  to  80^.  At  Norwick  Bay  I 
found  the  line  of  bearing  to  be  from  S.  80<^  £.  to  N.  80^  W.,  while  the  dip  was  to 
the  west.  In  fact,  no  general  average  of  the  line  of  direction,  dip,  or  angle  of  inch- 
nation,  can  wdl  be  stated. 

The  hill  of  Saxavord  shews  something  of  a  conoid  form :  its  height  has  been  loosely 
computed  at  700  feet. 

On  the  north  of  the  island  of  Unst,  between  Burrafirth  and  the  island  named  the 
Scaw,  the  dimntegration  of  the  nuca-slate  has  been  much  favoured  by  the  tendency  of 
the  rock  to  separate  in  pdiyedrous  fragments,  generally  of  the  shape  of  rhomboids. 
The  hill  has  thus  yielded  materially  to  the  invanon  of  the  sea. 

The  relations  of  this  rock  to  the  serpentine  are  very  plainly  exhibited.     The 

strata  aie  opposed  to  the  westerly  bounding  line  of  this  roek  at  various  angles.     They 

may  be  thus  traced,  in  several  places,  between  Coldback  and  Norwick  Bay.     At  the 

'  latter  place,  beds  of  talc,  of  a  gras»>green  and  pistachio-green  colour,  are  interposed 

betweoi  the  serpentine  and  the  mica-slate. 


PoRPHTRiTic  Gneiss  of  the  Island  of  Scaw  and  of  Lambaness. 

The  extent  of  this  mass  is  not,  perhaps,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  same 
in  breadth.  The  rock  is  composed  of  gneiss,  containing  much  felspar,  with  some 
quarts  and  mica.  It  also  exhibits  a  very  obscure  and  confused  stratification,  so  as, 
in  several  places,  to  appear  of  a  granitic  character.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  attempt 
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any  descripdon  of  its  line  of  bearing,  or  dip.  Laige  crystak  of  felspar  are  contained 
in  it,  some  of  which  are  of  the  dimenaons  of  two  inches.  It  rises  to  an  inoonaderaUe 
height,  and  the  felspar  which  it  contains  is  prone  to  decomposition.  From  its  erumb- 
hng  nature,  the  sea  has,  in  sereral  places,  hollowed  it  out  into  Tarioas  forms,  the  most 
remarkaUe  of  which  is  a  deep  diasm,  communicating  by  an  ardi  with  the  sea,  that 
bears  the  name  of  Saxe^s  Kettle.  The  gradual  tranntion  of  the  striated  mica-slate  c{ 
Saxavord  into  this  rock,  7s  manifested  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Norwidc. 


On  the  Euphotide,  or  Diallage  Rock,  of  the  Islands  of 

Fetlar  and  Unst,  and  the  Strata  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. 


In  describing  these  mountain  masses,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  explun  the  cha- 
racter of  the  euphotide,  which  occurs  unmixed  with  any  other  kind  of  rocks.  We 
shall  then  be  prepared  for  considering  it,  when  associated  with  strata  of  micai-slate, 
or  chlorite-slate. 

1st,  On  the  unstratified  EuphoHde,  or  DidUage  Rocky  of  Fetlar  and  UmL^^The 
diallage  rock,  or  euphotide,  is  best  exposed  in  the  Island  of  Fetlar,  on  the  west  of  a 
small  projecting  point  named  Urie,  being  terminated  on  the  west  by  another  small 
headland  named  Hammer^s  Nesd.  But  the  bounding  lines  of  the  mass  may  be  found 
to  orij^nate  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  head  of  Triesta  Bay.  We 
may  then  continue  the  westerly  bounding  line  to  Hanmier^s  Ness,  and  from  thence  by 
an  imaginary  line  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  a  point  of  land  a  little  to  die  east 
of  the  inlet  near  Belmont  The  line  is  then  continued  in  Unst,  in  a  ncxth-easterly 
direction  to  the  entrance  of  Balta  Sound.  The  easterly  line  of  boundary  bdonging 
to  the  diallage  rock,  which  originates  near  the  head  of  Triesta  Bay,  in  the  Island  of 
Fetlar,  is  pndonged  to  the  point  of  Urie;  from  thaioe  it  maybe  viewed  in  connection 
vrith  the  diallage  of  Unst,  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  over  the  channd  of  the  ocean, 
which  crosses  the  Island  of  Uyea  on  the  west ;  which  b  continued  from  thence  over 
Uyea  Sound  to  Unst,  and  from  thence,  by  a  north-easterly  line,  along  the  easterly 
shore  of  this  island,  so  as  to  include  the  islets  of  Hounie  and  Balta,  and  to  tenninate 
near  the  serpentine  rock  of  Swinaness. 

The  notion  that  the  masses  of  euphotide,  or  diaUage  todc,  in  Unst  and  Fetlar,  are 
continuous  to  each  other,  may  be  objected  to^  and  with  reason,  as  very  hypothetical. 
Still  there  is  a  great  probabiUty,  as  will  appear  from  the  inspection  of  the  map,  that 
they  join ;  but,  independently  of  this  drcumstanoe,  the  similarity  whif^  they  bear  to 
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each  othef  is  so  gteUf  -that  for  no  otbec  renon  than  this  they  may  |Nroperly  be  oon- 
sid^xed  under  one  poiot  o{  view. 

The  pure  euphotide,  or  diailage  rock  of  Fedar,  is  2^  miles  long,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  is  about  a  mile.  The  same  rock 
of  Unst,  exclusive  of  the  idets  of  Balta  and  Hounie,  is  about  7^  miles  Icmg,  and  from 
one  to  two  bhiad :  it  forms  what  is  named  the  Void  HilL 

The  rock  now  to  be  described  is,  in  England^  named  Diailage  Rock ;  by  Vox 
Bucfl  it  had  the  appellation  given  to  it  of  Gabbro,-— for  by  this  title  it  was  known 
among  the  Italian  artists.  The  French  mineralogists  named  the  rock  Euphotide,  and 
this  title  is  perhaps  the  most  unexceptionable. 

Euphotide  is  said  to  be  essentially  composed  of  felspar  and  diailage,  and  these  are  the 
ingredients  of  which  this  rock  is  formed  in  Shetland.  The  febpar  is  of  a  pure  white  or 
greenish-white  colour :  it  is  very  compact,  and,  when  obtained  in  an  undecomposed 
state,  is  of  remarkable  hardness.  The  other  ingredient  is  nothing  more  than  horn- 
blende, modified  by  the  presence  of  magnesian  earth,  and  to  such  a  substance  geologbts 
have  variously  given  the  names  of  Labrador  Hornblende,  and  of  Hypersthene ;  to 
another  variety  of  this  rock  the  title  of  Schiller  Spar  has  been  attached.  By  com- 
paring the  analyses  of  hornblende,  and  that  variety  of  diailage  which  bears  the 
nameof  Sdiiller  Spar,  we  shall  find,  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect,-— 
the  diailage  acquires  an  addition  of  magnesia,  to  the  amount  of  26^  per  ceni.y  but  it 
loses,  in  consequence,  proportions  of  aluminous  earth,  calcareous  matter,  and  iron. 
The  quanti^  of  siliceous  earth  remwiing  in  each  analysis  is  partly  the  same. 
When,  again,  we  compare  the  ec«nponent  elements  of  hornblende  with  those  of  hy- 
persthene, less  of  such  conformity  prevuls.  This  variety  of  diaUage  has  acquired 
in.its  oooDipositibn  oxxre  magnesian  earth,  but  it  has  also  obtained  more  siliceous  mat- 
ter, ev^i  to  die  amount  of  10  per  cent.  At  Swinaness,  and  in  the  hills  adjcdning 
Balta  Sound,  the  kind  of  diailage  named  Labrador  Hornblende,  or  Hypersthene,  is 
very  common,  and  much  resemUes  common  hornblende,  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  little  else  than  some  peculiar  modification. 

Euphotide,  then,  by  being  composed  of  felspar  and  diailage,  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  greenstone  or  primitive  trap-rock,  modified  by  the 
presence  of  magnesian  earth ;  and  it  differs  from  greenstone  in  this  respect :  Particles 
of  diailage  are  not  disseminated  in  a  granular,  but  in  a  compact  base  of  felspar. 
Whilst  serpentine  does  not  denote  the  presence  <^  fblspar,  euphotide  is  prindpaUy 
composed  of  a  ccumpact  whitish  variety  of  this  substance,  throughout  which  imperfect 
crystals  of  diailage  are  disseminated  in  the  form  of  very  minute  grains  of'a  bottle- 
green  colour.  Near  Urie,  however,  in  the  island  of  Unst,  as  well  as  in  the  island 
of  Uyea,  I  observed  crystals  of  diailage  attaining  the  dimensions  of  half  an  inch,  or 
more. 
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This  rock  is  generally  divided  by  seams  into  laige  irregular  shaped  blocks,  wUch 
sometimes  have  a  cubic  or  rhomboidal  form.  On  examining  them  with  the  hammer, 
both  at  Fetlar  and  Unst,  I  found  that  they  were  fisale  in  several  directions,  and  that 
thus  the  rock  was  decidedly  unstratified.  On  the  east  coast  of  Unst,  however,  there 
are  some  slight  marks  of  stratification,  the  rocks  gelding  with  facSity  to  a  blow  of 
the  hammer,  in  one  direction  only.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  particles,  is  induced  by  its  contiguity  to  stratified  rocks,  which  are 
concealed  by  the  sea.  Farther  inland,  as  we  approach  to  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
none  of  these  appearances  can  be  traced.  There  is  also  a  slight  mark  of  stratifica- 
tion on  the  south  of  the  island  of  Balta,  where  I  observed  very  thin  beds  of  serpent, 
tine  interspersed,  which  displayed  imperfect  marks,  of  the  same  arrangement  of 
structure.  In  the  eupbotide  of  Balta  Island,  on  the  east  coast,  the  gentlemen  who 
were  encamped  on  this  place  whilst  conducting  the  trigonometrieal  survey  of  Great 
Britain,  found  a  vein  of  amianthus,  composed  of  very  long  and  most  beautifid  white 
silky  fibres,  from  which  some  rich  specimens  were,  obtained.  The  eupbotide  now 
described  is,  however,  of  an  uniform  appearance^  and  is  little  intersected  by  veins  of 
any  description,  except  of  quartz,  which  are  very  thin. 

In  Fetlar  this  rock  rises  to  an  inconsiderable  height,  but  in  Unst  it  foaoB  a  hiH, 
of  a  round  form,  named  the  Vord,  the  elevation  of  which  may  be  probaUy  four  or 
five  hundred  feet 

The  relations  of  this  rock  to  serpentine,  along  its  westerly  bonneting  lines,  are  very 
evident.  There  is,  in  no  instance,  a  gradation  from  one  rock  into  the  other :  on  the 
contrary,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  perfectly  distinct. 

^^  Onihe  Euphotidcy  or  DuUlage  Rock  of  FeUar  and  Ufut^  that  u  associate 
ed  Tvith  Miea-'Slate,  Takoae-Slatey  and  Chlortie-Slate. — The  eupbotide,  or  diallage 
rock,  that  is  associated  with  mica-slate,  or  chlorite-slate,  is  to  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Fetlar,  to  the  east  of  the  unstratified  mass  last  described.  Its  westerly  boundary  is 
to  be  found  in  the  easterly  line  of  limits  described  in  the  unstratified  rock:  it  is 
drawn  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Triesta,  and  continued  to  the 
projecting  point  of  land  at  Urie.  It  is  then  produced  across  the  channel  of  the  sea 
between  Unst  and  Fetlar,  so  as  to  pass  to  the  west  of  a  few  small  holms,  that  rise 
from  the  sea.  The  line  is  then  prolonged  from  the  west  of  the  island  Uyea,  to  an 
open  bay  named  Sandwick.  The  easterly  line  of  boundary  arises  from  a  point  about 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Triesta,  and  is  continued  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  £.,  to  a  part  of  the  coast  on  the  west  oi  the  Vord  Hill  of  Fetlar ;  from  th^Me  it 
is  supposed  to  pass  across  the  channel,  so  as  to  include  most  of  the  strata  to  the  east 
of  the  Island  of  Uyea :  it  then  skirts  the  coast  of  Unst,  and  thus  inehides  all  'the 
strata  that  form  the  headland  of  Mouness. 
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The  fltrata  in  the  island  of  Fetlar  are  about  three  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a-half  broad  :  those  of  the  island  of  Uyea  are  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  same  in  breadth,  ivhilst  the  rocks  of  Unst  are  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  same  in 
breadth. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  describing  the  unstratified  euphotide  of  Unst  and  Fetlar, 
to  shew  that  this  rock  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  greenstone,  modified  by  the 
presence  of  magnesian  earth ;  felspar  being  the  base  of  greenstone  as  well  as  of  eu- 
photide, and  the  diallage  being  nothing  more  than  an  intermixture  of  magnesia  and 
hornblende.  We  must  now  consider  euphotide  as  materially  varied  in  its  character, 
by  admitting  into  it  the  ingredients  of  talc  and  mica :  by  the  diallage  shewing,  in  its 
transition  to  talc,  a  more  remote  resemblance  to  hornblende,  and  by  the  conversion  of 
the  euphotide,  when  assodated  with  mica-slate  and  chlorite^slate,  into  an  unstratified 
rock.     These  modifications  will  be  now  explained. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  when  a  roek  occurs  composed  of  hornblende  and  fel- 
spar, we  ^ve  to  it  tiiename  of  Greenstone.  This  substance  is  often  unstratified,  parti- 
cularly when  it  occurs  under  the  form  of  mountain  masses,  as^for  instance,  at  the  pa* 
rish  of  Northmavine  in  Shetland.  But  the  same  rock,  when  it  is  associated  with 
strata  of  other  kinds,  is  also  liable  to  occur  in  a  regular  state  of  stratification :  it  is 
then  designated  by  the  name  of  Greenstone-Slate,  or  of  HomUende-Slate.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances  apply  to  the  state  under  which  euphotide  occurs.  Like 
greenstone,  it  either  traverses  strata,  under  the  form  of  unstratified  veins  or  beds ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  its  fis»lity  is  most  eaady  induced  in  one  direction  only,  and 
it  is  itself  .disposed  into  regular  strata^ 

There  is  another  remarkable  effect  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  as- 
sociation of  euphotide,  with  strata  of  micaceous  or  taleose-schistus,  and  chlorite- 
alate ;  imd  this  is  nmilar  to  what  may  be  often  observed,  when  rocks  of  hornblende  be- 
come associated  with  gneiss.  Thus,  at  the  parish  of  Aithsting,  in  Shetland,  hornblende 
becomes  an  abundant  ingredient  in  the  gneiss ;  but  the  grains  of  this  substance,  when 
thus  disseminated,  are  oftoi  materially  altered^  and,  instead  of  appearing  distinct,  be. 
oome  chenncally  blended  with  particles  of  felspar  or  of  mica,  so  as  to  leave  no  tokep 
of  thor  presence,  but  in  the  peculiar  bottle-green  colour,  which  they  impart  to  their 
conjoined  ingredients.  In  like  manner  we  see,  that  when  euphotide  is  associated 
with  strata' of  a  raagnesian  suite  of  rocks,  in  which  talc  takes  the  place  of  mica,  the 
diallage  becomes  evanescent,  but  it  communicates  to  the  talc  a  greei^sh-grey  colour. 
The  tendency,  then,  of  the  diallage  to  pass  into  other  ingredients,  is  the  same  thajb 
may  be  observed  in  hornblende.  This  view  is  not  altogether  uncountenanced  by  the 
results  of  several  analyses,  which  I  shall  subjmn.  The  first  is  one,  where  difdlage 
diidly  diftrs  fmn  hornblende^  in  the  magnegiA  which  it  acqqu^. 
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In  the  above  results,  the  alumina  and  lime  are  to  be  regarded  as  rery  unoortain 
ingredients,  not  sufficient  to  dedde  the  character  of  either  substance*  Osude  of 
iron,  however,  and  siliceous  matter,  are  essential  to  each  mineral.  One  variety  of 
diallage  loses  a  great  part  €ji  its  iron,  but  acquires  in  the  place  of  it  mi^;neaa;  aao- 
ther  retains  its  proportions  of  iron,  gaining  also  IS  per  cent  more  of  silex^  but  it  does 
not  receive  so  great  aproportion  of  magnesia  as  the  other  variety. 

The  next  alteration  which  dialla^  undergoes  is  in  its  resemblance  to  talc.  This 
was  noticed  by  M.  D^Aubitisson,  whose  words  are  these :  ^'  Je  remarquerai,  en 
outre,  qu^il  y  a  une  grande  analogic  exitxe  la  pftte  ou  compoation  dumique  du  talc  et 
de  la  diallage.^  This  view  he  corroborates,  by  giving  at  length  the  analyses  of  dial- 
lage and  talc,  as  they  were  made  by  Kiapboth. 
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I  may  now  state,  that  when,  in  Shetland,  euphotide  becomes  associated  with  the 
strata  of  a  magn^ian  district,  diallage  b  blended  in  indiscernible  particles  with  talc, 
which  then  acquires  a  light  greenish-grey  colour.  But  when  it  forms  an  ingredleitt 
of  unstratified  euphotide,  it  has  much  of  the  character  of  hornblende.  This  I  con- 
nder  to  be  an  important  distinction,  which  will  much  facilitate  the  exanuaatioos  we 
may  take  of  the  many  relative  circumstances  under  which  euf^otide  is  finrnd.  In 
each  of  these  rocks  diallage  sometimes  mixes  with  feli^iar,  commimiftaring  to  it  its  pe^ 
culiar  green  colour,  though  of  a  less  intense  shade.  The  fdsper  is  also,  mstead  of 
lieing  compact,  minutely  granular. 

'  The  strata  that  are  assodated  with  the  diallage  rock,  are  first  manifested  at 
Triesta  Bay,  in  Fetlar,  along  a  line  of  coast  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,    ftdfy. 
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On  the  nrarth  shore  of  the  same  idand  ;  and,  &%>  East  of  the  sound  and  island  of 
Uyea»    These  I  shall  describe.ui  succession. 

Strata  cf  Triesta  JS^.— As  we  traverse  the  shore  of  Triesta  Bay  from  west  to 
euXj  oonunendng  at  the  head  of  it,  we  first  arrive  at  strata  of  the  nature  of  glossy 
alum-slaile,  and  of  the  appearance  of  day«slate,  or  chlorite-slate,  but  which  are  of 
an  iron-black  colour,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  which  soil  the  fingers  like  graphite,  for 
which  diis  substance  was  indeed  mistaken,  until  Dr  Fleming,  in  his  visit  to  Shet- 
land^ pointed  out  its  distinctive  character.  This  naturalist  has  supposed,  that  the 
TodL  held  an  intienaiiediate  rank  between  black  chalk  and  glossy  alum-slate.  In  crossing 
diese  strata,  the  breadth  of  which  is  perhaps  from  thir^  to  forty  yards,  we  next  ob- 
serve a  series  of  strata,  where  talc  very  frequently  takes  the  place  of  mica.  The  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  distinction  between  micaceous  and  talcose-schistus,  is  not  so  easy  as 
some  geologists  would  persuade  themselves.  D'^Aubkiisson  has  acknowledged,  that  the 
traasition  whidi  takes  place  between  these  two  rocks,  is,  like  that  subsisting  between 
mica  afid  talc,  so  insensible  and  frequent,  that  he  is  only  able  to  see  in  such  mate- 
rials two  ample  varieties.  When  talc  is  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  and  when  it 
assumes  the  pellieular  form  manifested  by  mica,  the  unctuousness  that  is  communi- 
cated to  the  toudi,  readily  points  out  the  difference  between  the  two  rocks.  But 
when  tafe  is  less  in  excess,  or  when  quartz  prevails,  we  .are  proportionally  excluded 
from  the  test  of  unctuousness,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  the  same  line  of  distinction. 
I  There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  greenish-grey,  or  lead-grey  colour,  which  seldom  fails 

[  to  denote  the  presence  of  talc,  when  it  takes  the  place  of  mica ;  and,  on  the  other 

I  hand,  the  grey  or  the  white  colour  of  the  rock  indicates  that  the  rock  b  not  talcose, 

I  but  is  common  mica-slate. 

The  stratification  of  these  rocks  is  very  confused.  Strata  may  be  seen  stretching 
from  S.  10«  E.  to  N.  10^  W. ;  from  S.  to  N.,  and  from  S.  10^  W.  to  N.  10<>  E. 
The  dip  is  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  at  angles  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  genial  average  of  them. 

These  strata  of  mica-slate  and  talcose-schist  will  be  found  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  glossy  alumrslate ;  but  in  many  places  their  continuity  is  interrupted 
by  beds  of  serpentine,  of  a  blackishgreen  colour,  among  which  may  be  occasionally 
observed  slight  and  confused  marks  of  stratification.  West  of  Houbie,  beds  of  ser- 
pentine, and  strata  of  cUorite-slate^  often  dspp&ax  to  alternate.  At  Houbie  we  find 
euphotide,  but  the  ingredient  of  diallage  approaches  much  less  to  the  character  of 
hornblende  than,  to  talc,  and  the  rock  may  be  also  found  to  contain  mica  as  well  as  talc, 
jsad  to  be  distinct^  stratified.  East  of  the  same  place  is  a  mass  of  serpentine  of  a 
datk-green  colour,  of  a  less  firm  texture,  and  contianing  much  talc,  as  well  as  asbes- 
^  j  tu8 ;  and  to  the  east  of  this  rock  is  a  ocmtinuiition  of  micaceous  and  talcose-schistus, 

aisociated  with  beds  and  intersecting  masses  of  serpentine.     This  series  of  rocks  is 
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tenniiiated  by  a  large  aiass  of  serpentine^  that  oocupieB  the  Vord  HiU  of  Fetlar, 
which  is  of  the  precise  composition  and  quality  that  has  been  described  in  the  Island 
of  Unst. 

Strata^  ^c,  on  the  noHh  shore  ofFetlar,  between  the  Booth  of  Urie  and  the  Ser* 
pentine  of  the  Vord  HiU, — East  of  the  Euphotide,  that  has  been  included  in  the  de- 
scription which  1  gave  of  the  much  larger  mountain-mass  of  Unst,  we  find  serpen- 
tine, which,  in  some  places,  contains  large  crystals  of  diallage,  that  ap^Ht^ach  to  the 
character  of  hornblende.  At  this  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  we  find  euphotide,  which 
contains  ingredients  of  diallage  of  a  similar  magnitude.  The  crystak  are  confusedly 
intermixed  with  the  felspar,  and  bear  an  analogy  to  some  specimens  of  granite,  where 
the  semicrystalline  particles  of  mica  or  felspar  are  much  above  their  usual  siae.  Con- 
tinuing our  survey  of  the  coast  from  the  Point  of  Urie  to  the  north-westerly  decHvity 
of  the  Vord  Hill  of  Fetlar,  serpentine  and  diallage  appear  to  be  associated  with  mica- 
ceous and  talcose  schistus,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  occur  on  ^e  north 
of  Fetlar.  Similar  rocks  may  be  found  in  the  small  islands  that  lie  adjcuniDg  the 
coast 

The  line  of  bearing  observed  by  the  rocks  may  perhaps  be  stated  within  the  fol- 
lowing  hmits;  from  S.  to  N.,  and  from  S.  80°  W.  to  N.  80°  E.  Thedipis  to  theeast 
as  wdil  as  to  the  west,  and  the  angles  of  inclination  are  equally  various.  I  found  the 
angles  to  be  frequently  80^,  and  sometimes  they  were  horizontal. 

These  are  the  remarks  I  have  to  ofier  on  the  strata  associated  with  euphotide  and 
serpentine  that  are  viable  in  the  Island ;  for  between  the  shores  of  Triesta  Bay  and 
the  north  of  Fetlar,  the  ground  is  much  covered.  But  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  intermediate  district  contains  rocks  of  a  different  description  to  those  pointed  out 
The  site  thus  occupied  is  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  length. 

Strtxta  east  of  the  Island  and  Sound  of  ITyea.— These  strata  are  chiefly  composed 
of  chlorite-slate,  interstratified  with  euphotide  and  mica*skite.  But  at  the  point  of 
Mouness  we  find  serpentine,  and  the  unstratified  variety  of  euphotide.  Such  rocks 
form  a  very  small  district  of  country  in  Unst,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.  The  chlorite-slate  contains  such  an  excess  of  quartz,  of  a  anall 
granular  structure,  like  to  particles  of  sandstone,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
rock.  But  a  slight  examination  will  shew  that  these  ingredients  are  intermixed  with 
chlorite  of  a  greemsh-grey  colour.  At  the  rock  of  Weatherholm  near  (Jyea  island,  the 
quartz  is  less  abundant,  and  the  more  common  variety  of  chlorite-slate  occurs.  To 
the  west  of  the  mass,  near  the  Sound  of  Uyea,  strata  of  mk»ceous  and  tatooseusdiistos, 
like  those  described  in  the  Island  of  Fetlar,  are  associated  with  dilorite>-6late ;  and  at 
the  same  place  I  observed  thin  strata  of  euphotide,  the  felspar  of  which  was  in  fine 
granular  particles^  whilst  the  diallage  was  passing  into  chlmte.    0&  the  west  of  Uyea 
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Island,  stratified  euphotide  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is  alternated  with  mica- 
slate  and  chloritB-slate.  All  these  strata  of  micaceous  and  taloose-schistus,  as  well 
as  of  euphodde,  have  their  particles  disposed  in  the  fiirm  of  striae.  The  line  of 
direiction  I  found  to  be  very  various :  it  might  be  seen  stretching  from  S.  9Kf  W.  to 
N.fMTE.;  fit>mS.85»  W.toN.86*E.,andfi!omS.4S^W.  toN.45*'E.  Some  strata 
whidh  were  evidently  disturbed  in  their  course  by  intervemng  masses  of  another  kind, 
had  a  course  from  S.  40^  E.  to  N.  40*  W.  The  dip  was  generally  to  the  west,  but 
occasionally  to  the  east,  at  all  angles,  between  a  horissontal  and  vertical  poration.  I 
found  the  strata  to  sometimes  dip  at  angles  of  45^,  but  frequently  they  were  not  incli- 
ned at  greater  angles  than  1(f  or  Iff*. 

iSmall  veins  of  quartz  are  very  common  in  the  chlorite-slate,  and  near  the  pcnnt 
of  Mouness  there  are  thin  beds  of  serpentine  as  well  as  <^  euphodde,  shewing  no 
marks  of  stratification,  and  containing  particles  of  diallage  that  approach  to  the  nature 
of  hornblende.  At  this  headland,  it  is  probable,  that  we  are  contiguous  to  a  large 
unstradfied  mass  of  serpentine;  for  of  this  substance  the  whole  <^  the  easterly  island 
of  Haf  Grunie  is  composedv 

In  a  small  creek,  between  the  north  point  of  Mouness,  named  the  Ham,  and  the 
small  open  bay  of  Sandwick,  much  of  the  matter  of  iron  pyrites  is  diffiised  in  the 
chloritei^te,  under  the  form  of  minute  granular  particles.  From  their  abundance 
and  coknir,  the  creek  has  long  gone  by  the  name  of  Golden  Geo;  the  latter  term  de- 
noting a  small  indentation  of  the  coast 

The  rocks  are  of  very  litde  height,  and  are  particularly  susceptible  of  decomposi* 
tion. 

Serpentine  of  the  Vord  Hill  in  Fetlar. 

The  westerly  bounding  line  of  this  rock  arises  from  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Triesta  in  Fetlar,  about  half-way  between  Houbie  and  a  south-easterly  head- 
iand,  named  the  Snap  of  Fetlar ;  the  boundary  is  then  continued  in  a  direction  from 
S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  to  the  north  coast  of  Fetlar,  below  the  VordHill.  It  is  not  very  im* 
pix>bable,  that  the  line  is  then  produced  for  sc»ne  distance  in  the  bed  of  the  channel, 
between  Unst  and  Fetlar,  in  a  curved  direction,  so  as  to  pass  to  the  east  of  Mouness 
in  Unst,  and  to  include  the  island  of  Haf  Grume ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
easterly  bounding  Une  is  to  be  traced  a  very  little  to  the  west  of  the  Snap  of  Fetlar, 
in  a  direction  from  S.  by  £.  to  N.  by  W.,  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Gruting,  where 
it  disappears. 

The  extent  of  the  Vord  Hill,  as  it  aiq>ears  in  a  horizontal  section,  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth. 
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Of  AU  iXH^  whk^  U  decidedly  u^^ 
Beid.ymiportriQnaiyt:ch^imgtCTdi^^ 

scribed  in  the  lalMd  of  UnBt  ItisdilmcUriaed  by  the  chnMialeof  iroii»  wfaidi  h^dm 
9fm$at0d  tbrwghoMt  t)ie  maaai  in  graitts  not  larger  than  thoae  of  gunpowder,  bjr  the 
quantity  of  oxidulated;  iron  irhicfa  is  diflbsed  through  it  in  impeioeptible  partides,  by 
the  yellow  ferruginous  appearaace  which  it  exhifatts  on  deoompoatioay  and  by  its 
noxious  effect  on  vegetation.  I  made  a  veky  diligent  search,  in  osder  to  dBsaover  if 
large  veins  or  imbedded  masses  of  the  chiomate  of  iron,  did  not  exist  in  the  roc^  but 
my  labour  was  unsucoessfuL 

This  mass  of  serpentine  rises  into  a  very  regular  hill,  that  presents  an  4t]]ifrtifial 
outline,  and  the  height  of  which  is  perhapfi  400  feet  Its  banks  on  the  north  have 
materially  given  way  to  the  inroads  of  the  ooean.-^«S!^  Geological  Plate^  Fig.  90.) 

MlCA-SLATEf  ClAT-SLAT£|   ChLORITE-SLATE^  AND  CONGLOMERATE 

Rocks,  east  of  the  Vord  Hill,  in  the  island  or  Fetlar. 

«      •  •  • 

.  .The  east^fy  bounding  Hne  of  the  anpciltine  last  described,  indicates  die  csctent'of 
dnseritratar.todieweyt.  Thef  esptarlyinie  ofcoaBtin  the  island  of  Foliar,  and  a 
•northerly  Una  between  the  serpentine  of  the  Vord  Hill,  and  the  nortb-eaac  angle  of 
the  idand,  form  the  remaining  limits.  The  rocks  iiiduded  within  lliese  txxui> 
dariss  ttre  about  five  miles  in  lengtfi,  and  frotfn  a  quarter  of  a  niHe  to  two  miles  in 
breadth. 

These  strata  are  well  exposed  oa  the  northerly  coast,  between  the  Bay  of  Gruting 
and  Strandiburgh,  and  in  crossing  them  from  west  to  east,  we  find  that  in  the  Bay 
of  Gruting  the  prevalent  rocks  are  composed  of  micap«late,  which  have  mudi  of  the 
talcose  character  that  I  have  described,  in  treating  of  the  other  strata  of  the  islands 
of  Fetlar  and  Unst^  whieh  were  associated  with  serpentine  and  euphotide.  I  counted 
finig  allemations  of  mica-slate  widi  strata  of  clay-slate  of  a  bluish-grey,  greenish-grey, 
or  blackish-grey  colour.  The  clay-slate  was  distinctly  stratified,  and  broke  mudi 
more  readily  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  The  fragments  intx)  which  it  was  re^ 
resolved  by  natural  joints,  were  often  very  small.  These  associations  of  mica-slate 
and  clay-date,  shew  every  degree  of  transition  from  one  rock  into  the  other.  The 
line  of  direction  appeared,  as  far  as  my  observations  went,  to  be  within  the  following 
very  extensive  limits,  from  S.  16*  W.  to  N.  15*  E.,  and  from  S.  70°  W.  to  N.  70*  E. ; 
hut  I  found  some  strata  of  clay-slate  stretching  from  S.  55*  £.  to  N.  55*  W.  The 
dip  was  to  the  east  at  angles  of  about  60*. 

About  half-way  from  the  bounding  line  of  the  serpentine  to  the  point  of  Strandi- 
burgh, the  clay-slate  disappears,  and  few  other  strata  are  to  be  found  except  chlorite- 
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skte,  wlndi  much  resembleB  that  variety  whidi  has  been  described  in  Unst,  except  that 
it  IB  not  quite  9o  quartzoie.  It  is  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  and  is  formed  of  minute 
grains  of  quartz,  eomlnned  with  the  earthy  matter  of  chlorite;  it  is  very  fisrile,  and  is 
distinctly  stratified,  yet  so  various  are  its  lines  of  direction  and  dip,  that  it  is  im- 
posable  to  state  them  with  any  degree  of  precimon.  The  rock  is  in  a  remarkable  de« 
gree  prone  to  decompodtion.  Near  Strandiburgh,  the  chlorite-Tock  is  alternated  with 
tlnn  beds  of  a  green  serpentine,  which  in  this  place  shew  marks  of  stratification  much 
more  decisive  than  any  whidi  I  saw  in  other  parts 'of  Unst  and  Fetlar.  The  strata, 
on  the  application  of  the  hammer,  broke  most  readily  in  one  direction  only. 

The  suite  of  rocks  described  is  very  little  exposed,  except  in  the  section  that  is  to 
be  observed  on  the  northerly  line  of  the  coast  of  Fetlar.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  on  an  examination  of  the  country  to  the  south,  of  their  prevalence  as  far  as 
Tiiesta  Bay. 

The  primitive  strata  by  which  the  chlorite-slate  last  described  is  succeeded, 
are  almost  wholly  concealed  by  secondary  rocks  of  a  conglomerate  structure.  They 
may  be,  however,  observed  at  a  small  indentation  of  the  coast,  provincially  named  a 
Geo^  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  Triesta  Bay,  near  to  the  promontory  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  Snap  of  Fetlar.  Probably  also  they  may  be  detected  at  the 
base  of  certain  steep  clifis  near  Strandiburgh,  on  the  north-east  of  the  island ;  for  in* 
dicatinns  of  their  presence  manifested  themselves  to  me  fixim  the  summit  of  the  banks, 
but  I  had  not  then  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  examination  by  means  of  a 
boat. 

At  the  €reo  or  creek  of  Triesta  Bay,  the  strata  which  succeed  to  the  chlorite^late 
are  well  disclosed.  They  are  composed  of  mica-slate,  in  which  the  mica  is  very  abundant^ 
assuming  at  the  same  time  the  pellicular  form  which  is  described  by  the  French  writ^ 
ers.  These  micaceous  pellicles  alternate  with  pure  white  quartz,  which  has  been  oon- 
8c4idated  in  the  fontm  of  plates,  often  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness.  At 
the  same  time,  partial  lenticular  and  globulous  dilatations  of  these  jdates  are  discer- 
nible, which  induce  such  an  irregularity  in  the  surface  of  the  micaceous  pellicles  by 
which  they  are  covered,  as  to  convey  a  strong  resemblance  of  tumours  or  glands 
formed  beneath  the  skin  of  some  animal.  This  appearance  has  been  well  described 
by  M .  D^AuBtJissoN.  In  speaking  of  the  quartz,  he  remarks ;  '^  II  est  en  petites 
lames  de  forme  jupeu-prte  lenticulaire  et  interpose  k  plat  entre  les  feuillets  de  mica. 
Souvent  ces  lentiOes  augmentent  d'^^paisseur,  jusqu^  k  avoir  un  demi-pouce  dans  le  mi- 
lieu \  elles  deviennent  mSme  quelquefois  presque  entierement  globuleuses :  les  feuil- 
lets de  mica  continuent  toujours  de  se  plier  tout  autour,  et  lorsqu^on  casse  de  pareils 
schistes,  comme  ils  se  detent  dans  le  sens  des  feuillets,  ces  boules,  ou  noeuds  de 
quartz,  ^tant  en  siullie  sur  le  fragment,  prfesentent,  sous  la  pellicule  de  mica  qui  forme 
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la  surface,  une  image  aemUable  k  celle  des  tumeun  ou  glandes  boos  la  peau  des  ani* 
maux.^    (Geognosie  par  D^Aubuisson,  tome  secoiutf  §  178.)« 

In  observing,  then,  these  strata  of  mica-slate,  at  the  creek  of  the  Bay  of  Triesta, 
we  observe  that  the  dilatations  of  the  quartz,  which  are  covered  by  liiicaoeous  pd» 
licles,  are  of  a  lenticular  form,  their  length  and  breadth  being  seldom  less  than  seve- 
ral  inches.  But  on  crossing  them  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  dilatations  of  the  plates 
of  quartz  increase  in  breadth,  and  from  a  lenticular  form  become  globular.  At  the 
same  time,  the  general  structure  of  the  rock  becomes  less  firm.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  all  or  most  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  are  C(»nposed  of  polyhedious 
concretions,  separated  from  each  other  by  natural  joints  or  seams,  so  that  a  mountain- 
mass  is  in  reality  resolvable  into  an  infinity  of  angular  fragments.  In  the  rock,  then, 
of  Triesta  Bay,  the  dilatations  of  the  quartz  seem  to  have  so  affected  the  int^:rity  of 
the  whole  mass,  that  when,  instead  of  a  lenticular  shape^  they  were  globular,  each  poly- 
hedrons fragment  appears  to  have  been  less  adapted  to  maintain  its  firm  junction 
with  other  portions  of  rock  of  the  same  form  to  which  it  was  annexed.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  tendency  to  disintegration,  appears  in  all  the  rocks  of  the  east  coast  of 
Fetlar,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  which  I  have 
on  two  occasi(His  advanced,  (see  pages  45,  and  161.), — ^that  the  rolled  masses  consti- 
tuent to  conglomerate  rocks,  were  originally  impressed  with  the  general  form  of  an- 
gular or  polyhedrous  portions;  these  b^ng  separated  from  each  other  by  the  natural 
joints  that  are  common  to  all  rocks,  whether  unstratified  or  stratified.  On  this  sup- 
position, therefore,  it  was  added,  that  no  conclusion  would  remain,  but  that  to  the  ac^ 
tion  of  water  alone  must  be  attributed  the  present  marks  of  abrasicMH  displayed  by 
such  fragments,  while,  in  order  to  explain  their  subsequait  union,  we  must  call  in 
the  assistance  of  pressure.  This  theory  has  at  least  one  advantage  ;-~we  are  not  re- 
duced by  it  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  aqueous  torrents  or  debacles,  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  attrited  masses  in  particular  ntuations.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
more  easy  to  suppose,  than  that  the  effect  of  abrasion  was  induced  on  the  very  ate  in 
which  these  rocks  were  first  formed;  also  that  when,  according  to  a  Neptunian  view, 
the  angular  fragments  which  axoiposed  mountain-masses  were  dqK)dted  from  an  aque- 
ous menstruum,  in  a  very  loose  state  of  disintegration,  the  aqueous  and  turbid  men- 
struum from  which  they  bad  ori^ated,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  impress  upon  them 
strong  marks  of  attrition. 

In  reference,  then,  to  this  theory,  if  we  examine  these  rocks  of  mica^slate  at  the 
creek  or  Geo  of  Triesta  Bay,  we  shall  find  the  subjacent  strata  in  an  entire  state 
whilst  the  superjacent  conglomerate  rocks  must  be  considered  as  their  delwis.  The 
subjacent  strata  indicate  a  junction  of  a  more  firm  structure,  that  has  resisted  the  foit», 
which  would  have  subjectd  the  polyhedrous  fragments,  of  which  it  was  composed,  to 
the  action  of  aqueous  elements ;  but  the  angular  portions  of  the  superimposed  rocks, 
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which  were  oiiginally  formed  in  a  looser  state,  eanl;  yielded  to  the  mechanical  power 
of  the  element  fmn  wbicb  th^  were  deponted,  and  hence  the  forms  of  attrition 
which  they  now  present. 

From  the  view  stated,  we  may  expect  that  if  Uie  rocks  to  the  east  of  FetUr, 
shall,  wh«i  examined,  accord  with  it,  we  ought  to  be  presented  with  conglomerate 
rocks  of  a  very  angular  stnieture.  This  is  accordingly  tjie  case.  The  strata  form 
one  mass  of  angular  and  attrited  fragments,  most  of  which  present  the  appearance  of 
globular  dilatations,  like  those  which  D'AoBirissoii  has  compared  to  glanduloue  tu- 
mours. It  is  not  only  easy  to  perceive  the  onginal  polyhedrous  fragments  of  the 
rock,  but  also  the  mechanical  changes  which  they  have  undergone  &om  attnti(»i ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  large  masses  of  micB-slate  may  be  observed,  which,  from  ihcir 
less-yielding  structure,  have  succesafully  resisted  the  effect  of  abrading  etements. 

It  appears  that  chlonte-slate,  as  well  as  talcose-schistus,  was  occasiooaUy  alter- 
nated with  the  mica-slate,  once  fragments  of  these  rocks  occur  among  the  conglome- 
rate strata.  It  is  impossible  to  ^ve  any  accurate  view  of  the  line  of  direction  obser^ 
ved  by  these  strata,  since  it  is  so  various :  th^  poation  is  very  nearly  horizontal. 
The  strata  have  yielded  conndcrably  to  the  sea,  and  they  form  predpitous  banks  on 
the  east  coast,  the  ha^t  of  which  may  perhaps  be  estimated  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred feet. 
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THE  NORTH  ISLES  OF  SHETLAND,  THE  MIDLAND  DIS- 
TOICT  OF  THE  MAINLAND,  AND  THE  ISLANDS 

OF  THE  BAY  OF  SCALLOWAY. 


*'  Piioitor.— So  Sir,  now  we  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  out  of  town,  look 
about  you,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  the  country. 

<*  FtaA>r.— Bless  me,  what  Mountains  are  here  !  are  we  not  in  Wales  ? 

^^  jPmco^.-— No,  but  in  almost  as  mountainous  a  coimtry ;  and  yet,  these  hills 
though  high,  bleak  and  craggy,  breed  and  feed  good  mutton  above  ground,  and 
afford  good  store  of  metal  within.^ 

Complete  Angier,  Part  ii.  Chap.  S. 


JlLaVING  prepared  to  quit  the  Oatskerries,  with  sentiments  of  gratitude 
for  the  attention  which  Mr  Bruce  of  Whalsey  had  paid  to  my  accommo- 
dation in  this  detached  and  dreary  group  of  islets,  I  set  sail  with  a  mode- 
rate breese  for  the  North  Isles  of  Fetlar,  Yell  and  Unst ;  the  distance  to 
the  nearest  point  of  them  being  about  twelve  miles.  Landing  at  a  low,Jbar. 
ren  rock  north-west  from  the  Outskoiis,  named  the  Meikle  Skerry,  which 
I  found  to  be  composed  of  gneiss,  and  leaving  to  the  west,  the  dismal  shore 
of  Yell,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  a  number  of  dark  and  tenantless  ridges 


■ 
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of  hills,  the  steep  rocks  on  the  south  of  Fetkr  b^an  to  appear  mare  dis- 
tinct ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  came  to  a  north-westerly  point  of  land  where 
the  banks  were  much  lower,  and  where  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place, 
was 

*^  Clad  in  a  gown  of  grass  so  soft  and  irondrous  warm,^ 

that  the  traditional  account  seemed  highly  probable,  which  gave  to  Fetlar 
the  name  of  the  Green  Island ;  it&  early  designation  was  Faedar  Oi. 
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I  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  at  Urie,  where  was  a  plain  fa-< 
mily  mansion,  built  early  in  the  last  century,  which,  with  most  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  place,  belonged  to  a  Scottish  family  of  the  name  of  Bruce.  A 
fine  fertile  valley  lay  to  the  south,  boUnded  on  the  west  by  a  high  ridge  of 
gneiss,  and  on  the  east  by  the  barren  serpentine  hill  of  the  Vord ;  to  the 
north  were  the  distant  shores  of  Unst.  The  island  is  considered  to  be  firom 
five  to  six  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  about  five  in  breadth ;  and  in  my 
circuit  round  it,  I  first  arrived  at  Odsta,  where  there  was  a  rock  of  seipentine 
which  much  induenced  the  compass.  Continuing  my  tour  along  banks  of 
gneiss,  in  a  southerly  direction,  I  observed  a  site  of  ground  where  were  the 
remains  of  a  remarkable  fortification,  unlike  all  others  I  had  seen  in  the 
country.  .  It  was  situated  in  a  very  low  and  level  green  sward,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  ocean,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  defence  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  in  its  inroads  on  the  coast.  A  small  quadrangular 
area,  the  original  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  well  determined,  was  in- 
closed by  a  wall  of  uncemented  stones  and  earth,  about  eight  yards  in 
breadth,  and  about  two  in  height;  it  was  also  protected  by  a  double 
ditch.  There  was  likewise  an  outer  rampart  of  less  magnitude,  being  about 
five  yards  broad  and  two  yards  high,  which  Mr  Ixyw  of  Orkney  conjectur- 
ed, and  with  reason,  was  for  no  other  use  than  to  seciu-e  for  the  small  gar- 
rison, the  possessiiBn  of  a  well  of  water  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  fosse.. 
About  ten  yards  distant  from  the  fortification,  was  a  mound  of  earth 
about  thirty-seven  yards  in  circumference.  If  the  antiquary  does  not  fear 
being   contradicted  in  his  conjecture,  by  sotiic  unlucky  Edie  Ochiltree, 
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such  as  the  learned  occupant  of  Monkbarns  met  with  in  his  newly  dis- 
covered camp  of  Agricola,  he  may  fairly  set  down  this  fortress  as  showing 
more  marks  of  a  Roman  construction,  than  of  one  that  is  either  Saxon  or 
Scandinavian.  Shaw,  the  historian  of  Staffordshire,  has  proved  from  ex- 
amples, that  the  Romans  always  took  great  care  to  have  a  supply  of  wa* 
ter  for  the  soldiers,  and  even  placed  their  camps  very  near  a  regular  road, 
that,  on  an  emergency,  the  men  might  be  in  immediate  readiness  to  march  ; 
but  less  civilized  nations,  as  the  Saxons  for  instance,  with  no  provident 
view  of  this  kind,  fixed  their  camps  on  high  hills,  with  a  steep  precipice  be- 
fore them ;  thinking  that  this  kind  of  security  was  more  to  be  regarded 
than  water,  which  they  were  forced  to  carry  a  great  way,  to  the  consider- 
able inccmvenienee  of  the  army  when  large.  The  Romans  also  selected 
a  quadrangular  spot  of  ground,  and  made  a  single  graff;  but  the  Saxons 
gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  form,  and,  where  they  apprehended 
the  fortification  to  be  weak,  would  often  make  two  or  three  ditches.  These 
judicious  remarks  of  Mr  Shaw,  apply  sufficiently  well  to  the  strong  hold  of 
Fetlar,  which,  from  its  smallness,  and  very  plain  construction,  could  never 
have  been  intended  for  more  than  a  temporary  fortress,  and  might  have  been 
constructed  by  a  few  of  the  troops  that  manned  the  vessels  of  Thegdosius, 
when,  in  the  fourth  century,  they  rooted  out  the  Saxon  pirates  from  the 
Orcadian  seas.  The  site  of  the  camp  of  Fetlar  was  not  upon  a  hill  such 
as  the  Saxon  barbarians  would  have  selected,  but  upon  a  low  site  of  ground 
near  to  the  sea,  and,  as  it  has  been  shewn,  special  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve, adjoining  to  the  station,  a  well  of  water  which  the  experienced  artifi^ 
oers  defended  by  an  outer  vallum  ^. 


*  A  plan  of  this  CiMup  has  beea  given  in  Mr  Pennant's  Arctic-Zoology,  firom  a  draw- 
ing by  Mr  Low^  the.original  of  which  is  now  in  my  poeaesnon.  To  the  atrict  oomctneaa 
of  it  I  cannot  asaent^  but  as  the  general  view  which  it  givea  is  xiot  very  remote  fimn  ita 
present  appearance,  it  is  reoopied  in  the  Plate  of  Antiquities  given  in  the  Appendix^  Fig.  1. 
I  may  remark,  that  as  no  part  of  my  observationa,  except*  on .  the  Geology  of  Shethind, 
waa  originally  intended  to  appear  before  the  public^  I  neglected  to  take  such  a  pbm  of 
Ihe  fiofftreaa  aa  the  object  deserved. 

It  has  been. said,,  that  not  fiir  from  this  place,  on  digging  in  a  moss,  six  brass 
rdics  were  found,  shaped  like  fetters,  and  wrapped  in  a  strong  hide.  Their  fi>rm  has 
not  been  described,  and.it  wouldL  thereffare^  be  absurd  to.offer  any  coigecture  regarding 
their  use. 
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The  southerly  direction  wfiich  I  took,  led  me  ahmg  very  steqp  difib  to 
Lamhoga,  a  south-westerly  point  of  land  which  has  long  been  the  resort  ^ 
the  Per^rine  Falcon.  Not  £ur  from  this  place,  is  a  confflderaMe  aoeumida- 
tion  of  decomposed  gneiss,  which  appears  under  the  form  of  porcelain  earth. 
In  turning  round  the  point  of  Lamhoga,  I  came  in  view  ci  the  wide 
open  bay  of  Triesta;  at  the  head  of  it  stood  a  neat  white  kirk  and 
manse,  built  contiguous  to  a  small  fresh  water  loch,  which  was  divided  fimn 
the  sea  by  a  low  sandy  beach.  Behind  the  manse  was  some  good  com  land 
enlivened  by  several  cottages.  The  westerly  bonks  of  the  bay  were  high  and 
barren ;  the  easterly  shore,  whidi  was  terminated  by  a  promontory  named 
the  Snap  of  Fetlar,  was  much  less  steep.  Arriving  at  the  Loch  of  Triesta, 
I  staid  to  examine  its  sands,  which  have  long  been  celebrated  fcnr  die  mag- 
netic iron-ore,  in  the  form  of  grains,  with  which  they  are  intermingled. 
To  the  south-east  of  the  manse  is  HouUe,  near  to  which  town  are  the  ruins 
of  two  burghs.  One  of  them  was  once  a  circular  fort,  formed  by  two 
waUs,  with  chambers  between  them ;  it  was  situated  on  a  bank  dose  to 
the  sea,  being  further  protected  by  segments  of  three  concentric  ramparts, 
and  by  one  cross  or  flanking  wall  *.  Another  burgh  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  having  no  outworks ;  but  contiguous  to  it  were  the  fimndations 
of  numerous  small  houses  now  in  ruins,  that  had  been  built  on  this  site,  £>r 
the  purpose  of  being  under  the  protection  of  the  burgh. 

My  examination  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  coast  that  lined  the  hay  of 
Triesta  having  been  concluded,  I  again  set  out  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
for  Urie,  having  received  fit)m  Mr  Ingram,  the  worthy  minister  of  the 
parish,  mudi  kind  attention  on  the  way.  Fr<»n  Urie,  where  I  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  Mr  Nicholson,  the  prindpal  proprietor  of  the  island, 
I  journeyed  the  next  morning  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  soon  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Vord  Hill,  which  was  so  named  from  the  ancient  watch- 
tower  that  crowned  its  summit.  The  rock  is  composed  of  serpentine,  and 
its  surface  exhilnts  a  yellowish  ferruginous  coating,  which  is  exceedingly 
hostile  to  v^etation.  On  this  hill  once  stood  three  drdes,  each  of 
which  was  o£  the  diameter  of  about  tjhirty-six  feet,  formed  by  loose 
stones.  These  remains,  which  were  probably  ancient  Tings  or  Courts  of 
Judicature,  are  now  much  injured.    Descending  the  high  banks  on  ibe 


*  See  Plate  of  AntiquitieB  in  the  Appendix,  Fig.  11. 
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etat,  I  caiBe  in  tiew  of  tiie  open  bay  of  Gratings  dod  after  having  beteme 
an  inmate^  fer  one  niglity  at  the  house  of  Mr  Smith  of  Smithfidd,  from 
whom  I  leoeived  a  geneions  wdoome,  I  affived  at  the  north^^ast  extremity 
of  the  idand,  where  is  an  old  fortress  that  hears  the  name  of  Strandibuigh. 
My  road  then  led  along  sleep  banks  of  eonglomerate  rocks  to  Fmude,  asmall 
q^en  hay,  on  the  hanks  <tf  which  a  booth  has  been  long  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  several  boats  that  prosecute  the  lii^  fishery  during  the  summer 
months^  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  fimn  land. 

It  ia  affirmed  by  tradition,  that  the  fleet  under  Harold  Harfagrb, 
whidi  invaded  Shetland,  first  sailed  to  Funzie,  but  that  the  Norwegian^ 
Monardi  findmg  he  could  not  procure  anchorage  in  this  insecure  har- 
bour, steered  for  some  other  port  of  the  country,  where,  at  the  idand  of 
Unst,  he  was  more  successful  in  efi^ecting  a  landing  for  his  soldiers. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Vandela,  a  Swedish  vessel, 
trading  to  the  East  In^es,  perished  within  a  short  distance  of  the  booth  of 
Funaie ;  die  had  on  board  a  sum  to  the  amount  of  L.  22,000  St^ling^  in 
various  coins  and  pieces  of  silver.  About  L.  18,000  of  this  money  was 
fidied  up  by  means  of  diving  apparatus* 

At  a  gmaU  distance  firom  Funzie,  a  ranarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of 
thunder,  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  rock  lOff  feet 
kmg,  10  feet  broad,  and  in  some  places  more  than  4  feet  thick,  was  in 
an  instant  torn  from  its  bed,  and  broken  into  three  large  and  several  lesser 
firagments.  One  of  these,  26  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  4  feet 
diick,  was  simply  tumed  over.  The  second,  which  was  28  feet  long,  17 
broad,  and  5  feet  in  thickness,  was  hurled  across  a  high  point  of  a 
rode  to  the  distance  of  SO  yards.  Another,  broken  mass,  about  40  feet 
long,  was  thrown  stiQ  fiurther,  but  in  the  same  direction,  quite  into  the 
sea.    There  were  also  many  lesser  fi:agments  scattered  up  and  down  *. 

From  Funsde,  I  prooeeded  south  to  the  promontory  named  the  Snap 
of  Fedar,  which  had  terminated,  oh  a  former  occadon,  my  examination  of 
the  mineralogy  of  the  coast  of  Triesta  Bay.    SVom  this  pdnt  I  crossed  the 


*  For  the  mtnAn  of  tbia  effect  of  l^c^tning,  I  jon  indebted  to  the  BIS.  of  the  late 
B«rerend  Gbobob  Low.  ^ 
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country  in  a  direction  to  Urie.  It  was  impossible,  in  tins  route,  not  to 
admire  the  rich  loam  with  which  the  valleys  were  enriched,  and  this  feeun* 
dity  was  often  singularly  contrasted  with  the  bare  and  yellow  surface  of  the 
serpentine  of  the  Vord  Hill,  which  was  overspread  with  a  ferruginous  mat- 
ter fatal  to  vegetation.  A  considerable  number  of  shdties  were  roaming 
over  the  scatholds  of  the  island,  the  breed  of  this  place  being  considered 
as  some  of  the  best  that  Shetland  produces. 

I  was  presented,  in  the  Island  of  Fetlar,  with  specimens  of  pumice, 
which,  from  their  smaU  specific  gravity,  eadly  float  cm  the  water,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  driven  to  the  coasts  of  Shetland  from  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Iceland.  It  is  then  a  question,  from  what  cause  were  these  substances  con« 
veyed  to  Shetland;  were  they  thrown  here  by  currents  of  tide,  propagated 
from  the  great  diurnal  undulation  of  the  Atlantic  ?  The  ridge  of  one  wave 
must,  in  its  northerly  course,  have  passed  between  Feroe  and  Iceland,  and, 
in  taking  a  southerly  direction,  might  have  fallen  in  with  another  current 
which  passes  between  Shetiand  and  Feroe,  or  Shetiand  and  Norway ;  whe- 
ther, from  such  a  cause,  these  specimens  of  pumice  have  floated  to  the  shores 
of  Shetland,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  There  are  indeed  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  vicinity  of  this  country  itself  has  been  the  seat  of  a  subma- 
rine volcanoe.  ^'  In  the  year  1768,"  said  the  late  Andrew  Bbuge,  Esq.  of 
Urie^  in  a  communication  to  Mr  Low,  **  we  had  the  visible  signs  of  a  sub- 
marine shock,  which  threw  ashore  vast  quantities  of  sheUrfish  of  different 
kinds,  and  of  all  sizes,  with  conger  eels  and  other  sorts  of  fish,  but  all  dead ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  sea  for  several  miles  round  was  of  a  dark  muddy  co- 
lour for  several  days  after."  The  late  Mr  Gk)RDOK;  minister  of  the  Island  of 
Fetlar,  in  allusion  to  the  same  event,  stated,  that,  "  some  years  ago,  there 
was  a  marine  eruption,  or  some  such  phenomenon,  which  we  could  not  ac- 
count for  in  any  other  way.  There  was  a  vast  quantity  of  sea-fish  driven 
ashore,  and  many  that  had  never  made  their  appearance  on  this  coast  be- 
fore. Conger  eels  above  seven  feet  long;  but  all  dead/  The  water  in  the 
bays  was  so  black  and  muddy  for  eight  days  after,  that  when  our  fishermen 
were  bawling  haddock,  or  any  small  fish,  they  could  never  discern  them 
until  taken  out  of  the  water.** 

It  is,  again,  a  curious  coinddence,  that  whilst  specimens  of  pumice, 
thrown  on  the  sliores  of  Shetland,  indicate  directions  of  current  from  the 
North  Seas,  the  West  Indian  products,  known  by  the  name  of  Molucca 
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beansy  whiich  float  to  the  coast,  should  give  tdcens  of  extensive  and  opposite 
cunents,  branching  from  the  gulf-streams  that  are  directed  from  the  south- 
west. Three  descriptions  of  the  seeds  that  are  cast  on  the  shores  of  Shet- 
land and  Orkney,  are  enumerated  by  authors ;  the  first  of  them  belongs  to 
the  Mimoia  ^candens  of  Linnjbus  ;  it  is  so  large  that  the  fishermen  of 
Orkney  make  snuff-boxes  of  it ;  the  second  is  the  seed  of  the  DoUchos 
nrens,  distinguished  by  the  hihis  or  welt  with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and 
the  third  is  a  round  hard  seed  of  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet,  belonging  to. 
the  Gailandma  Bonduc  *• 


ACCOUNT  OF  DAVID  GILBERT  TAIT,  A  LAD  BORK  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

Before  quitting  the  Island  of  Fetlar,  I  accidentally  heard  of  the  exis- 
tence  of  a  lad  of  the  name  of  David  Gilbert  Tait,  who  had  been  bom  deaf 
and  blind.  The  knowledge  of  his  case  seems  not  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  insulated  place  of  his  nativity^  where  he  has  dragged  on  an  unnoticed 
existence  for  twenty-five  years.  I,  therefore,  hastened  to  contemplate  so 
remarkable  an  object,  being  accompanied  in  my  visit  to  him,  by  Mr  Ni- 
cholson of  Fetlar,  and  Captain  Macdermid,  two  gentlemen  to  whose 
hospitality,  in  Shetland,  I  have  been  much  indebted. 

We  soon  reached  the  miserable  hovel,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  island, 
occupied  by  the  fiimily  of  the  Taits,  and  on  entering  it,  the  lamentable  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  first  arrested  our  attention.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  squat- 
ting position,  and  was  warming  himself  by  a  fire  which  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  hut.  He  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  we  learned  that 
he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  wear  any  thing  more  than  the  apparel 
that  he  then  possessed, Vhich  was  a  coarse  blanket,  dightly  tied  round  him 
so  as  to  cover  his  back.  In  his  limbs,  he  showed  much  emaciation  and 
feeble  muscular  powers ;  being  little  di^osed,  perhaps  firom  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  to  exposure  in  the  open  air.  His  countenance 
certainly  appeared  very  idiotic.    His  forehead,  which  in  the  lower  part  pro- 


*  For  a  more  particular  dMcriptkm  of  these  seeds,  see  Nbill's  Tour  to  Orkney  and 

Shetland^  p.  60.  and  21 S. 
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traded,  was  in  the  upper  part  letreatiiig,  whibt  the  oodpuft  ims  dispreper* 
tionably  laige,  yet  flattened  on  its  snrfiu^  His  diin  was  vary  pioinine&^ 
his  mouth  remarkably  wide»  and  his  nose  partiadarly  sharp.  The  pupil  of 
the  eyes  ehewed  the  pitchy  black  iq^pearance  ehaneteiistie  of  amaurosis, 
and  the  iris  did  not  contract  or  dilate  upon  the  sudden  applieatien  or  witii* 
drawing  of  a  candle. 

Upon  first  hearii)^  of  this  youth,  I  naturally  expected  that  his  sense 
of  odorous  substances  would  be  as  acute  as  that  of  tangle  bodies.  But  in 
this  expectation  I  was  disappointed ;  there  was  no  evidence  ai  a  very  per« 
feet  sense  of  the  power  of  smell  when  I  was  present;  nor,  fiom  the  repie- 
sentation  of  his  parents,  am  I  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  ever  exhibited. 
The  question  rather  is, — Was  the  sense  blunted  or  suqf^ended  f  From  my 
own  observations,  and  the  enquiries  which  I  made^  it  certainly  did  not  seem 
to  be  obliterated  ^.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable,  that  the  dieomstance 
of  the  youth's  idiotism,  ascribed  to  him  l^  his  parents,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  particular  exertion  of  this  organ. 

In  the  course  of  my  interrogation  relative  to  the  degree  of  intalkct  which 
this  angularly  destitute  being  has  exhibited,  I  learned  finnn  his  mother, 
that  she  had  brought  ten  children  into  the  world,  some  of  whom  were  liv- 
ing, but  that  she  had  a  daughter,  who  soon  after  her  birth  became  blind, 
and  had  always  exhibited  imequivocal  marks  of  mental  imbecility.  This  £>- 
male  was  two  years  older  than  her  brother  David^  being  of  the  i^  of  twen-^ 
ty-«even.  The  torpor  of  her  intellectual  fiuulties  was  indicated  by  an  ind»- 
dlity  of  apprdension,  and  confused  articulation,  which  could  not  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  purposes  of  speech.  Thus,  the  probability  of  the 
son's  idiotism  was  strengthened  by  the  hereditary  predispositaon  to  it, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  &mily.  But  it  must  he  oonfisBsed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  such  a  state  of  £ituity  is  difficult  to  be  proved,  in  an 
individual  possessing  so  few  avenues  by  which  external  olgects  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.    The  lad's  sense  of  toudi,  for  instance,  appeared  to  be 


V 


*  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  David  Tait,  for  the  purpose  of  sattsfying  myself  upon  tlie 
state  of  the  organ  of  smeUy  by  llie  application  of  various  substances  to  his  nostrils;  but^ 
unfortunately  for  my  purpose,  the  day  en  which  I  returned*  happened  to  be  the  tiane 
of  his  repose,  when  his  parents  were  naturally  very  unwilling  that  he  should  be  dia« 
turbed. 
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peffect»  tkd  we  are  entitled  to  suppose,  that  it  necessarily  included  every 
afastiact  notion  of  peroeption  which  a  sane  intellect  could  possibly  enter* 
tain  ;«-4ihat  it  involved  the  individuality,  number  and  position  of  mate- 
rial olgects  as  they  co-eiqst  in  space,  or  as  they  are  continuous  in  point  of 
time.  His  careful  seleetion  of  the  objects  which  he  chose  to  handle,  indi- 
cated correct  notions  of  form,  magnitude,  and  of  the  comparative  hardness 
of  bodies,  as  they  mmre  or  less  resist  his  muscular  contractions.  His  prefer- 
ence of  particular  kinds  of  food,  also  evinced  the  comparative  distinction 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  in  the  varied  nature  of  sapid  bodies. 
Respecting,  also,  the  generation  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  after  the  causes 
which  have  excited  sensations  are  withdrawn,  there  appeared  to  be  a  suffi- 
dent  state  of  efficiency  in  the  law  of  ideal  association,  although  the 
evidence  cm  this  point  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  simple  events. 
Previously  to  receiving  food,  the  mother  of  David  taps  his  hand  with  a 
spoon,  which  is  recognised  by  the  poor  object  as  a  signal  that  she  is  pre* 
paring  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  In  an  instant,  therefore,  his  hands  are  ex- 
tended to  receive  the  bason  in  whidi  is  contained  his  pottage.  If,  then, 
the  senses  of  touch  and  taste  are  perfect,  and  if  the  law  of  association  by 
which  perceptions  are  reproduced  in  the  state  of  ideas  be  equally  efficient, 
in  what  way  is  the  youth's  supposed  deficiency  of  intellect  to  be  detected? 
Metaphysical  writers  conceive  that  the  reasoning  power  of  man  is  only  eli« 
cited  when,  upon  the  occasion  of  two  or  more  objects  being  brought  into 
the  view  of  the  mind,  their  mutual  coirespcmdences  are  discovered ;  hence 
is  supposed  to  arise  our  notions  of  relation.  At  length,  then,  we  may  per- 
haps draw  the  distinction  between  idiotism  and  a  sane  state  of  intellect. 
The  perceptions  of  relation  comprehended  by  the  youth,  were  deriv- 
ed from  the  contemplation  of  the  fewest  possible  olgects;  but  no  rela- 
tions could  be  MU  that  must  result  from  the  reflection  of  a  numerous  train 
of  ideas  associated  in  the  mind,  particularly  if  they  were  of  an  abstract  na- 
ture, as  those  which  belong  to  number  and  mensuration*  The  reason,  then, 
of  Tait,  resembled  the  feeble  discrimination  of  the  lower  race  of  animals, 
being  limited  to  few  objects,  and  being  incapable  of  much  variety  or  im- 
provement In  this  respert,  the  interest  of  the  present  case  is  much  di- 
minidied;  particularly  when  placed  in  comparison  with  that  of  James 
Mitchell,  a  deaf  and  blind  youth  of  much  discrimination,  whose  situa-^ 
tion  has  been  so  ably  described  by  the  pen  of  Professor  Stewaet* 
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It  was,  in  the  next  place,  an  important  enquiry,  What  were  the  particu- 
lar ohjects  which,  in  aflfecting  a  youth  of  this  kind,  wonld  appear  to  be  ori-» 
ginal  sources  of  gratification.  It  is  very  manifest,  from  the  delight  which 
infants  take  in  certain  colours,  sounds,  odours  and  sapid  bodies,  while  cer- 
tain other  objects  are  disagreeable  to  them,  that  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
receive  pleasure  and  pain  from  particular  olgects  in  preference  to  others. 
When  first  observed,  David  had  no  sensible'  object  within  his  grasp.  It 
was  then  curious  to  observe  the  innumerable  muscular  contractions  of  his 
fingers,  and  the  velocity  with  which  each  motion  was  executed,  in  order  to 
produce  a  rapid  change  of  their  position.  The  solitary  circumstance  of  va- 
ried muscular  contraction,  exerted  in  parts  of  the  body  best  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect,  was,  in  fact,  the  origin  fix>m  which  much  of  the  enjoyment 
of  this  individual  was  derived.  Metaphysicians  may  refer  all  our  enjoy- 
ments of  touch,  as  of  many  other  senses,  to  the  same  source  of  varied  position, 
but  it  is  only  in  such  a  destitute  being  as  Tait,  where  these  are  unmixed  with 
motives  of  action,  arising  fix>m  any  other  organs  of  sensation,  except  occa- 
sionally those  of  smeU  or  taste,  that  speculations  on  the  abstract  sources  of 
sensitive  pleasure  can  be  confirmed.  It  was  of  importance  to  ascertain,  in 
the  next  place,  what  objects,  by  being  opposed  to,  and  by  consequently  re* 
sisting  the  muscular  contractions  of  his  fingers,  (which  is  all  we  mean,  when 
we  speak  of  objects  of  touch,)  appeared  to  afford  the  highest  gratification. 
The  answer  given  by  the  mother,  when  an  int^rc^tory  to  this  effect  was 
put  to  her  relating  to  her  son,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfiu^ry.  It  af- 
forded the  most  direct  proof  of  the  law  to  which  our  pleasures  are  subject. 
That  there  may  be  a  continuation  of  agreeable  sensations,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  causes  of  them  should  be  continuity  varied.  The  most  beautifiil 
landscapefi^  or  the  most  exquisite  monuments  of  art,  when  long  opposed  to 
vision,  lose  all  their  captivating  power.  Applying  this  principle,  dierefore, 
to  the  case  of  Tait,  and  conceiving  it  highly  possible,  that  the  abstract 
causes  of  pleasurable  sensations  in  toudi,  might  in  this  individual  be  exem- 
plified, J  proposed  a  question  to  the  parent^  **  What  did  the  lad  like  best 
to  handle  ?" — **  Every  thing  that  he  can  alter  the  shape  o^"  answered  the 
mother.  This  direct  reply  comprehended  all  that  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated; She  at  the  same  tune  referred  to  the  flexible  substances  in  the 
^  a9  to  woollen  and  linen,  dothes,  materials  of  cotton,  or  to  straw;. 
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These  were  the  objects  the  form  of  which  he  could  cbaqge,  and  they  con- 
sequently yidded  him  the  greatest  sum  of  enjoyment. 

At  (lie  same  time,  when  different  substances  were  presented  to  the  lad, 
he  preferred  those  which  had  smooth  surfiuses  to  those  which  were  uneven 
or  rough :  thus  the  outside  of  the  tea-kettle,  coated  with  sooty  matter,  was 
particukrly  disagreeable  to  him.  The  sense  of  taste,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  his  parents,  has  had  little  opportunity  of  being,  gratified  by  variety :  all 
that  I  could  learn  on  this  subject  was,  that,  in  preference  to  fish,  he  chiefly- 
Hves  on  meal  pottage,  with  which  he  is  generally  fed  by  his  mother  from  a 
spoon. 

I  have  heard  a  celebrated  metaphysician  enumerate  as  original  objects 
of  desire,  society,  knowledge,  power,  the  esteem  of  men,  the  happiness  of 
those  whom  we  love,  or  the  affliction  of  those  whom  we  hate.  AU,  or  most 
of  these,  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  on  a  different  theory  as 
original  sources  of  gratification,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  in  Tait  ;  though 
it  would  necessarily  require  a  long  acquaintance  with  his  habits  to  detect 
in  him  those  affections  which  we  may  be  disposed  to  consider  as  purely  in- 
stinctive. That  he  is  susceptible  of  resentment,  as  well  as  of  friendly  at« 
tachment,  can  be  easily  shewn.  The  attachment  which  he  expresses  to- 
wards hb  mother,  who  constantly  feeds  him,  is  said  to  be  remarkable.  This 
is  denoted  by  a  restlessness,  when  he  cannot,  by  feeling  every  olgect  around 
him,  detect  her  presence ;  her  maternal  offices  of  kindness  are  also  prefer- 
red before  those  of  any  other  individuaL 

It  may  be  now  noticed,  that  David's  intarval  of  time,  set  apart  for  sleep, 
is  never  r^;ular,  bdng  very  indeterminate  in  length ;  it  may  also  so  happen, 
that  either  the  day  or  the  night  constitutes  his  hours  of  vigilance.  This 
circumstance  affords  an  additional  proof  how  little  his  habits  have  been  un- 
der the  controul  of  proper  tuition. 

An  opportunity  having  occurred  to  me,  of  examining  more  narrow- 
ly the  person  of  Tait,  I  found  that  the  sternum  was  much  protruded, 
and  that  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebre  were  somewhat  curved ;  but  whe- 
ther this  effect  could  be  attributable  to  some  disease,  as  to  rachitis,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resulted  from  amere  habitual  position  of  the 
tnmk,  whieh  had  been  bent  forwards  equally  with  the  sternum,  I  oould 
not  learn.  It  however  appeared,  that  this  state  of  the  body  miaeh  fiivoored 
the  attitude  in  which  I  first  observed  him,  when  he  was  warming  himself 

SF 
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by  the  fire/  He  iraifhi  ApcMMr^iiot  tmlHke  that  wMcii  irdenibed  my^ 
culiar  to  the  Moors ; — he  irar  ncft  actually  seated,  biit  seemed^  moat  at  Ins 
ease»  i^faeii  hiis  ettretnitieft  vretepLtbsrei  up  to  the  tnmk,  and  his  dim  was 
at- perfect  refit' upon  hkkndes.  I  was,  however,  not  a  litde  siujiiiseA  to 
find,  that' a  squatting  position  waamaintaiiicd  hi  his  gait.  The  moal 
erect  attitude  of  man  was  certainly  not  habitual  to  him,  and  when  I  directed 
that  it  sholild  be  inducted  by  cbercion,  it  was  maintained  with  very  uneasy 
feelings,  whiM  its  continuance  met  with  his  decided  resistance.  I  also 
leamed  from  the  mother,  with  equal  astonishment,  that  no  attempts  had 
ever  been  made  to  teach  her  son  to  walk  erect.  The  parents  of  poor  David 
had,  from  his  birth,  regarded  him  in  the  hopeless  light  of  a  forlorn  crea- 
ture, whose  peculiarly  bereft  lot  no  tuition  oould  ameliorate.  Consequent- 
ly, if  we  could  be  assured  that  disease  had  not  induced  the  position  of  body 
most  easfly  sustainled;  it  might  possibly  have  affi>rded  a  reply  to  the  question. 
Whether  the  ereetatfitude  was  the  natural  or  acquired  position  of  man  ? 

TfArTD^  intdnatiouB  of  voice/which  I  only  heard  when  his  painfiil  feel- 
ings wcire  intended  to  be  expressed  at  the  erect  poration  in  which  he  was 
{daced,  were  somewhat  remarkable.  They  were  highly  melodious,  being 
uttered  in  ahnost  every  key ;  and  if  music,  as  some  philosophers  state,  be 
the  natural  language  of  passion,  this  idea  was  perhaps  never  better  illus- 
trated by  example,  than  in  the  case  of  this  untaught  youth. 

Pauca  de  appedtu  venereo  in  hoc  adoicsoenle  manifesto  restant  Hsne  enim  quaw. 
tionem,  vir  illiutrissunus  Dcoaldus  Stswabt,  de  Jacobo  Mitchell  agens,  nc  defen- 
dit :  ^^  Neque  inutSe  foret,  neque  ab  hcxiestissuna  sapientia  alienum,  noviase  quo  mode 
hie  miserandus,  jam  puber  &ctui9,  se  habuerit  quoad  ad  res  venereas.^  Davxbis  Tatx 
seminudum  corpus  haoc  propenoonem  detegendi  facultates  quidem  copiosiaainas  pnestat 

Genitalia  ipsa  solito  ampliora  videntur.  Mater  ejus  (nam  patar  jHscatu  oociqNitus 
domo  longe  abf uit)  mihi  ad  rogata  respondere  parum  hsBsitavit.  In  memoriam  revo- 
candum  est,  Davidem  semper  in  casulse  aream  suo  more  sedere  assuetum  esse.  Saspe 
ideSiS  ^^t^r&i,'  ut  cfOra  iiuda  paiipef eulafum  familiariter  domum  iimsentiuin,  pueri  omnia 
conttecititntis,  digitis  oocfuitant  Tafibus  igitor  oocaoonibus,  fnater  confitetur  se  saepius 
admiratam  esse,  qua  cujncUtale  manus  earundem  eniribua  adhaererait,  quanta  maxima 
cekaitate,  per  suramam  oianemoutem  baud  vcstimentis  oonteetamy  ideoque  tactui  sab- 
jectam,  digtti  aberrarent.  Interea  in  miseri  oorpore,  not»  veneris  desidenUie  (sciUcet 
priapismus)  in  ocuIob  adstantium  sese  manifestas  darent  Hss  auteit  res  arcanum 
quiddam  nee  notb  l^bus  subjectum,  et  naturam  i^petitus  venerei  insitam,  quern 
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nulbtf  imaginatianis  ¥d  idearum  impetus  hoc  exemp\s>  eed  dontaotus  'ftdiis  aceendete 
poluit,  dare  comprobare  videventur^ 

Oporteat  quoque  hoc  loco  adjioere,  ut  in  dejectionibus  alvi  ve\  vesicae,-  nuUo 
pudorU  Bensu  hie  miflerandus  cohibeatur. 

These  are  the  leading  circumstances  in  the  case  of  David  Gilbert 
Tait.  I  was  sorry  that  the  time  which  I  could  conveniently  detach  from 
other  avocations  was  so  limited,  as  to  prevent  me  from  devoting  that  long  at- 
tention to  his  habits  which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  history. 
The  feelings  with  which  I  retired  from  the  cottage,  were  by  no  means  of 
an  unpainfiil  nature :  an  observer,  though  shrinking  from  an  involuntary 
association  of  the  name  of  man,  with  the  rank  of  any  earthly  creature  which 
may  exhibit  no  emotions  beyond  those  that  are  produced  by  mere  natu- 
ral appetite,  is  still  incapable  of  withholding  the  confession,  that,  in  an  ex- 
dusion  from  all  sound,  in  a  deprivation  of  sight  and  intellect,  this  unfortu- 
nate object  has  an  existence  in  no  degree  advanced  above  that  of  a  race  of 
animab  occupying  the  lowest  scale  of  creation. 


BELMONT  TO  WOODWICK,  ISLAND  OF  UNST. 

The  distance  from  Fetlar  to  the  island  of  Unst  is  ahout  six  miles,  be- 
ing across  a  channtd  diversified  with  several  sea-holms.  Belmont,  the  hand- 
some seat  of  Thomas  Mouat,  Esq.  is  situated  on  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  island,  being  built  on  a  site  of  rising  ground  at  the  head  of  a  small 
inlet  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  dear  view  of  the  ragged  and  indented 
coast  of  Yell ;  on  the  east  arises  a  ridge  of  serpentine,  known  by  the  name 
of  Gallow-hill,  which  was  an  occasional  place  of  execution  in  the  country, 
during  the  oppressire  period  when  feudality  exercised  its  lawless  dominion 
over  the  injured  udallers ;  on  the  west  is  a  steep  headland,  defended  by 
two  semicircular  ramparts  of  earth,  the  inner  one  being  five  yards,  and  the 
outer  one  ten  yards  in  breadth.  A  ditch  intervenes,  much  filled  up,  that 
is  now  about  five  yards  broad  and  two  deep ;  there  is  also  an  outer  fosse,  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions.  In  the  area  thus  defended,  may  be  traced 
the  remains  of  a  burgh ;  but  whether  this  structure  is  to  be  considered  as 
cotemporary  with  the  fortification,  is  highly  questionable : — ^I  scarcely  dare 
pronounce  with  much  confidence  the  camp  to  be  Roman. 

8FS 
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The  tumultuoiis  diannd  of  Blomd  Sound  sepantes  the  west  of  Unst 
from  Yell,  where  there  always  occurs  an  opposition  of  tides,  that  is  to  be 
explained  in  connection  with  the  great  wave  of  tide  which  performs  its  cir- 
cuit round  the  shores  of  Britain.  Lesser  currents  are  generated  during 
the  progress  of  the  wave,  which,  running  in  a  direction  of  north  with  the 
flood,  and  south  with  the  ebb,  set  in  nearly  an  hour  sooner  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  any  channel  which  communicates  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
country,  as  in  Blomel  Sound,  tides  propagated  at  successive  intervals  of 
time  will  be  naturally  opposed  to  each  other.  Sir  Robebt  Sibbalb  has 
long  since  remarked,  that  the  tide  in  Uyea  Sound,  on  the  east  of  Unst, 
flows  an  hour  later  than  that  of  Blomel  Sound  on  the  west,  though  only 
two  miles  distant ;  and  Mr  Gifford  has  also  stated,  that  when  the  great 
current  in  the  middle  of  the  soimd  sets  north,  there  is  an  eddy,  deriving 
its  course  from  opposite  shores,  that  sets  as  &st  south,  and  so  shifts  about 
as  the  great  current  alters. 

About  five  miles  from  Belmont  is  the  open  bay  of  Wick,  where  there 
is  a  house  and  fishing-booth  belonging  to  Mr  Scott  of  GreenwelL  On  a 
large  headland  to  the  south,  foundations  of  small  huts  have  been[traoed,  whidi 
probably  were  places  of  refuge  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Shetland  on  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  where  they  safely  lodged  their  cattle  and  other 
property.  The  Maul  or  promontory  is  naturally  protected  by  the  steep- 
ness of  its  banks,  which  overhang  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  side  by  rough 
crags  and  rocks,  the  defence  of  which  was  assisted  by  the  erection  of  a 
strong  wall,  no  part  of  which  now  remains.  West  of  the  Moul  is  a  rock, 
where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  burgh,  destroyed  by  time  and  wilful 
dilapidation.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  little  south  of  Wick  that  Mr  Low  of  Ork- 
ney found  a  burgh  named  Snaburgh,  formed  by  a  double  circular  wall,  whidi 
contained  large  apartments,  severally  of  a  shape  tbitt  was  obkmg,  and  widen- 
ing at  each  extremity.  The  situation  of  the  fort  was  dose  to  a  loch,  de- 
fended partly  by  the  water,  and  partly  by  a  wet  ditch,  and  rampart  com- 
posed of  loose  stones  *. 


i^ptat  of  this  burgh>  whi 
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At  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  Wide  the  dreary  hill  of  Vallafiel  rears  its 
lofty  head»  on  the  opporate  side  of  which,  is  a  long  valley,  watered  hy  several 
lochs,  that  runs  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  hill  terminates  dose  to  the 
sea,  at  a  well-shdtered  fertile  dell  near  Woodwick,  rendered  interesting  to 
the  mineralogist  hy  the  crystals  of  grenatite  which  are  so  abundantly  dif- 
fiised  throughout  its  rocks. 


KIRK  OF  BALIASTA,  ISLAND  OF  UNST. 

A  walk  through  the  valley  near  Woodwick  leads  to  a  large  open  lawn  at 
the  head  of  the  Loch  of  Cliff,  which  seemed  very  populous  and  well  culti« 
vated.  I  arrived  there  on  the  Sabbath  morning :  the  natives  of  the  Vale 
were  all  in  motion  in  their  way  to  the  Kirk  of  Baliasta,  The  peasant  had 
returned  home  from  the  bleak  scathold,  where  he  had  ensnared  the  unshod 
poney  that  was  destined  to  convey  him  to  the  parish  kirk.  No  curry- 
comb was  applied  to  the  animal's  mane,  which,  left  to  Nature's  care,  "  ruf- 
fled at  speed,  and  danc'd  in  every  wind."  The  nag  was  graced  with  a 
modem  saddle  and  bridle,  while  on  his  neck  was  hung  a  hair-cord,  several 
yards  in  length,  well  bundled  up ;  from  the  extremity  of  whidi  dangled  a 
wooden  short  pointed  stake.  The  Shetlander  then  mounted  his  tiny  cour- 
ser, his  suspended  heels  scarcely  spuming  the  ground.  But  among  the 
goodly  company  joumejring  to  the  kirk,  females  and  boys  graced  the  back 
of  the  ahdty  with  much  more  effect  than  long-legged  adults  of  the  male 
sex,  whose  toes  were  often  obliged  to  be  suddenly  raised,  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  the  contact  of  an  acddental  boulder  that  was  strewed  in  the 
way.  A  bevy  of  fiiir  ladies  next  made  their  appearance,  seated  in  like 
manner  on  the  dwarfish  steeds  of  the  country,  who  swept  over  the  plain 
with  admirable  fleetness,  and  ^  witdi'd  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 
The  parishioners  at  length  arrived  near  the  kirk,  when  each  rider  in  suc- 
cestion,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree  looked  out  for  as  green  a  site  of 
ground  as  ooold  be  selected,  and,  after  dismounting,  careftdly  unravelled  the 
tether  whidi  had  been  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  animal.  The  stake  at  the 
end  of  the  cord  was  then  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  the  steed  appeared  to 
be  aa  satis&ctorily  provided  &r  during  divine  service,  as  in  any  less  aborigi- 
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nal  district  of  Britain,  where  it  would  \fe  neeessary  to  tide  up  to  an  inn, 
and  to  commit  the  care  of  the  horse  to  some  staey  loidliag  of  the  ataUes, 

The  kirk  was  remarkably  crowded,  since  diete  was  a  aermon  to  he 
preached  incidental  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament ;  on  which  oc- 
casion I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  convulsion  fits  to  whidi  the  rdi* 
gious  congregations  of  Shetland  are  subject.  The  introduction  of  this  ma- 
lady into  the  country  is  referred  to  a  date  of  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  a  woman  who  had  been  subject  to  regular  paroxysms  of  ^ilepsy, 
one  of  which  occurred  during  divine  service.  Among  adult  females,  and 
children  of  the  male  sex,  at  the  tender  age  of  six,  fits  then  became  sympa« 
thetic.  The  patient  complained,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart ;  fainting  ensued,  and  a  motionless  state  lasted  for  more  than 
an  hour.  But,  in  the  coiurse  of  time,  this  malady  is  said  to  have  undeigone 
a  modification  such  as  it  exhibits  at  the  present  day.  The  female,  whom 
it  had  attacked^  would  suddenly  fall  down,  toss  her  arms  about,  writhe  her 
body  into  various  shapes,  move  her  head  suddenly  from  side  to  side,  and,  with 
eyes  fixed  and  staring,  send  forth  the  most  dismal  cries.  If  the  fit  had  oc- 
curred on  'any  occasion  of  public  diversion,  she  would,  as  soon  as  it  had 
ceased,  mix  with  her  companions,  and  continue  her  amusement  as  if  no- 
thing Ijiad  happened.  Paroxysms  of  this  kind  prevailed  most  during  the 
warm  months  of  summer ;  and  about  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a 
Sabbath  in  which  they  did  not  occur.  Strong  passions  of  the  mind,  in- 
duced by  religious  enthusiasm,  were  also  the  exciting  causes  of  these  fits ; 
but,  like  aU  such  false  tokens  of  divine  workings,  they  were  easily  counter- 
acted, by  producing  in  patients  such  opposite  states  of  mind,  as  arise  fix>m 
a  sense  of  shame :  thus  they  are  imder  the  controxd  of  any  sensible  preach- 
er, who  will  administer  to  a  mind  diseased, — who  will  expose  the  folly  of 
voluntarily  yielding  to  a  sympathy  so  easily  resisted,  or  of  iiliviting  such 
attacks  by  affectation.  An  intelligent  and  pious  minister  of  Shetland  in- 
formed me,  that  being  considerably  annoyed  on  his  first  introduction  into 
the  country  by  these  paroxysms,  whereby  the  devotions  of  the  church  were 
much  impeded,  he  obviated  their  repetition,  by  assuring  his  parishicmers, 
that  no  treatment  was  more  e£fectual  than  immersicm  in  ecdd  ^mter,  an^ 
as  his  kirk  was  fortunately  contiguous  to  a  fresh-water  lake,  he  gave  notice 
that  attendants  should  be  at  hand,  durii^  divine  service,  to  ienmre  die  pio- 
per  means  of  cure.    The  sequel  need  scarcely  be  told.     The  fear  of  being 
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carried  ant  of  t^  churdi,  and  into  the- water,-  acted  like  a  charm ;  not  a  siil* 
gle  Naiad  was  made,  and  the  worthy  minister  has,  for  many  years,  had  rea^ 
son  to  hoast  of  one  of  the  best  regulated  congregations  in  Shetland. 

When  I  attended  the  kirk  of  Baliasta,  a  female  shriek,  the  indication 
of  a  convulsion-fit,  was  heard ;  the  minister  (Mr  Ingram  of  Fetlar)  very 
properly  stopped  his  discourse,  until  the  disturber  was  removed ;  and  after 
advising  all  those  who  thought  they  might  be  similarly  affected  to  leave  the 
church,  he  gave  out  in  the  mean  time  a  psalm.  The  congregation  was  thus 
preserved  from  farther  interruption ;  for,  on  leaving  the  kirk,  I  saw  several 
females  writhing  and  tossing  about  their  arms  on  tfae  green  grass,  who  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  a  censure  from  the  pulpit,  exhibit  themselves  after  this  man- 
ner within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  kirk. 


Hermaness  to  Haroldswick^  Island  of  Unst. 

After  skirting  along  the  east  of  the  Loch  of  Cliff,  which  is  situated  in  a 
beautiftd  valley  of  limestone  between  rocks  of  gneiss  and  serpentine,  I 
crossed  some  low  ground  at  the  head  of  the  water,  and  arrived  at  Burra- 
iiord,  (generally  named  Burra  Firth),  which  is  a  wide  bay,  so  open  to  the 
ocean  as  to  afford  no  reftige  for  ships :  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  lofty  banks  of  gneiss,  and  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  is  a  low,  sandy  shore, 
contiguous  to  which  several  cottages  appeared,  along  with  a  small  building 
intended  for  the  curing  of  fish.  The  heavy  sea  and  surf,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  few  boisterous  days,  prevented  me  from  visiting  two  large 
caverns  which  commomicated  with  the  water ;  the  larger  of  these  is  said  to 
be  formed  by  a  grand  natural  arch  of  considerable  height,  and  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  saiHng  of  a  boat  for  a  distance  of  SOO  feet.  The  high  banks 
of  Bnrra  Firth,  and  the  stacks  contiguous  to  it,  are  frequented  by  number- 
less flocks  of  birds,  such  as  gulls  and  scarfs ;  and  along  with  these  the  lyre, 
or  ProceUaria  puffimis^ — ^the  Tomnorry,  or  Alca  arctica^ — and  the  kitti- 
wake,  or  Lams  Sissa.  Their  nests  are  annually  visited  by  the  nim- 
ble and  adventurous  rockmen,  who,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  land  with 
boats  at  the  foot  of  the  most  hideous  precipices,  which  they  easily  scale,  or 
are  let  down  from  the  summit  of  them  by  means  of  ropes.    The  eggs  thus 
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obtained  are  considered  as  a  great  dainty;  the  carcases  of  the  yoimg  birds 
serve  for  grosser  food,  and  the  feathers  form  an  article  of  ocmimeroe. 

On  the  east  of  the  bay  is  the  hill  of  Saxavord*  the  occasional  resort  of 
the  Skua  gull»  wfaidi  is  estimated  at  a  height  of  600  feet  The  view  firom 
this  eminence  affords  little  variety ;  hills  of  serpentine,  '*  cold,  barren,  bleak, 
and  dry,"  lie  extended  to  the  south ;  and  to  the  north  there  is  an  immense 
prospect  of  the  wide  and  wealthy  sea.  On  the  summit  of  the  ascent  are 
several  loose  stones,  which  bespeak  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watch-tower, 
the  erection  of  which  is  fiibulously  assigned  to  a  giant  of  the  name  of  Sax£. 
In  the  old  Shetland  dialect,  a  watdi-tower  is  said  to  have  been  expressed 
by  the  term  vord,  this  being  a  word  that  finds  a  kindred  signification  in 
the  English  expression  ward.  Accordingly,  the  name  of  Saxavord  indi« 
cates  Saxe's  Vord,  or  watch-tower.  There  is  also  a  deep  deft  of  the  rock 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  this  tall  warrior,  whose  naitie  is 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  speculative  views  of  some  ardent  antiquary. 
For  if  it  be  admitted  that  Shetland  was  once  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  who 
were  defeated  in  the  4th  century  by  Theobosius,  the  conclusion  might  be, 
that  tradition,  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  g^ant  of  Unst,  has  still 
preserved  in  the  country  the  name  of  Saxe  or  Saxon.  The  appellation  of 
Hermaness,  by  which  the  adjacent  headland  on  the  west  of  Burrafiord  has 
long  been  known,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  fixmi  the  residence  of  a  simi- 
lar gigantic  chief  of  the  name  of  Herman. 

East  of  Saxavord,  are  the  high  cliffs  of  Braewick,  composed  of  mica^ 
slate,  which  appear  remarkably  prone  to  dirintegration,  and  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  Unst,  is  to  be  seen  a  small  cottage,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  northerly  habitation  in  the  British  isles.  To  the  north  of  Scaw, 
a  small  sea  holm,  there  is  a  considerable  opposition  of  tides,  named  a  RousU 
which  arises  from  the  same  cause  that  I  explained  in  treating  of  the  Roust 
of  Sumburgh-head,  on  the  south  of  Shetland,  (See  page  2S9.)  During  the 
circuit  of  a  great  wave  of  tide  round  the  British  isles,  lesser  currents  gene- 
rated from  it  meet  the  west  and  east  coast  of  Shetland,  at  successive  intervals 
of  time ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  tides  at  the  north  and  south  extremities  of 
the  country  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  tumultuous  Roust  of  Scaw  is 
much  frequented  by  the  Gadm  carbonariuSf  or  Shetland  Seethe,  for  which 
there  is  a  good  fishery. . 
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In  oontiiiuiiig  my  excumon,  I  arrived  at  LambanesSy  a  oannidlerable 
headland  stretching  out  fiir  to  the  east,  and  presenting  a  finvourable  situa*^ 
tim  for  the  erecttt>n  of  a  light-house,  that  would  be  an  highly  useM  sig- 
nal for  vessels  in  sailing  finom  the  north.  A  booth  or  two  is  erected  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  from  this  extreme  pcHnt  the  deep 
water  fishery  for  Ung.  Near  this  place,  at  tiie  distance  o£  a  few  yaids  from 
the  brink  of  a  pimpice;  we  look  down  upon  a  very  deep  dopbg  cavity  of 
a  drcular  form,  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  gneiss,  which^  at  the  bot- 
tom, communicates  by  a  subterrannean  channel  with  the  ocean,  so  as  to  ad^ 
mit  into  it  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  This  hole  is  named  Saxe's  Kettle^  being 
a  cidinary  vessel  (and  certainly  a  leaky  one)  that  was  used  by  the  Shetland 
Giant.  A  shorf^walk  in  a  southerly  directioU  leads  to  the  open  Bay  H 
Norwidc,  which  is  bounded  on  its  two  sides  by  tiie  steep  difis  of  Lamba- 
ness,'  and  by  brown  hiUs  of  serpentine.  At  the  head  of  the  inlet,  where  a 
heavy  siirf  continually  breaks,  is  a  fishing-booth  with  several  cottages,  and 
wdl  cultivated  patches  of  land :  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole  being 
heightened  by  the  shattered  remains  of  an  aidi  belonging  to  St  John's 
Kirk  of  Norwick. 

After  crossing  some  Ueak  hills  of  serpentine,  ah  open  bay  appeata  in 
view,  much  exposed  to  the  ocean,  and  affording  not  the  least  shelter  fi>r 
shipping.  Tins  inlet,  named  Haroldswidc,  is  celebrated  for  bang  the  place 
to  which  Habold  Haefagre  sailed  after  he  had  touched  at  Funzie  in  the 
Isle  of  Fetlar,  ttnd  it  was  here  that  he  landed^  in  <n:der  to  wrest  Shetland 
from  the  possession  of  Norw^ian  pirates^  to  whose  vessds  its  numerous 
hays  Ittd  long  affi>ided  a  protection.  On  the  browof  &hill  are  the  remains 
of  a  sepulchral  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  which  bears  the  name  of  Harold's 
Grave,  but  as  the  deaih  of  this  monarch  did  not  occur  in  l^etknd,  it 
would  be  idle  to  offer  any  conjecture  upon  the  origin  of  the  appdlation. 
The  Barrow  was  opoied  some  years  ago,  but  what  description  of  Irelics  it 
Hxmtained  I  could  not  learn. 


CRUidmELDy  ISLAND  OF  tJNST; 

SoutH  of  Haioldswick  are  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  serp^ntin^  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Cracifield,  where  there  are  circular  ranges 
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of  Stones  that  hare,  with  little  reason^  been  supposed  Druidic.  The 
DrnidGi  believed  that  the  peculiar  residence  of  their  deity  was  among  groves 
of  oak^  and  it  was  beneath  the  shade  of  such  trees  that  Celtic  oratories 
were  constructed.  But  the  Scandinavians  had  no  veneration  for  any  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ash,  their  temples  being  often  built  on  high  ex- 
posed places,  where  no  forests  had  ever  insinuated  their  roots.  As  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  bare  surfiice  of  the  hill  of  Crudfield  never  could 
have  supported  the  growth  of  trees,  we  must  be  prepared  to  consider  these 
drdes  of  stones  as  Scandinavian  Temples,  sacred  to  the  rites  of  the  deities 
of  the  Edda.  While,  in  this  record  of  the  tenets  of  the  Teutonic  tribes 
who  followed  Odin  into  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  an  universal  and  bene- 
ficent Father  was  acknowledged  under  the  name  of  AMader,  as  well  as  a 
personified  evil  principle  under  the  name  of  Surtur,  various  fiibles  are  nar- 
rated concerning  the  origin  of  giants,  of  dwarfs,  and  of  the  proper  human 
race,  as  well  as  of  a  man  named  Bruue,  from  whom  were  descended  three 
gods,  stiled  Odin,  Vile  and  Ve,  who  ruled  between  them  both  heaven 
and  earth :  of  these  Odin  was  the  most  powerfol.  This  god  in  a  short 
time  married  FbigcI^a,  from  whom  was  descended  the  fiunily  of  the  Ases 
or  of  the  gods,  whilst  Thoe,  or  the  first  bom,  was  the  most  renowned  for  vsp 
lour.  It  was  promised  to  the  freebom  of  Scandinavia,  that  if  they  fell  by  the 
sword,  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  Valhalla,  or  the  hall  of  Odin,  where 
heroes  might  have  the  pleasure  of  daily  cutting  each  other  to  pieces  in  bat- 
tle ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  rq)ast  should  approach,  they  would  be  re- 
stored to  life  and  health,  in  order  that  they  might  eat  boards  flesh,  and 
drink  beer  and  mead  out  of  the  skuUs  of  their  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  place,  consisting  of  nine  worlds,  where  Heul,  with  the 
direst  horrors,  inflicted  punishments  on  those  who  had  died  of  disease  or  old 
age. 

It  is  not  uqlikely  that  the  Scandinavians,  in  the  circular  ranges  of  up* 
right  stones  that  composed  their  temples  and  courts  of  judicature,  imitated 
the  religious  structures  of  the  Celtic  people,  whom  they  had  succeeded  in 
the  possession  of  certain  European  territories ;  it  is  also  probable,  that  many 
Druidic  temples  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Celts  in  their  flight  to 
more  secure  reahns,  became  occupied  by  their  invaders,  who  dedicated  them 
to  some  deity  of  the  Edda.  Yet,  as  lofty  columns  of  stones  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  the  construction  of  Scandinavian  temjfia, 
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we  often  find  tliat  the  limits  of  a  holy  site  of  ground  were  described  in  the 
most  simple  manner,  by  shallow  furrows  scooped  into  the  earth,  within 
which  loose  stones  of  various  sizes  were  strewed.  Accordingly,  such  a  stmc- 
ture  distinguishes  the  juridical  remains  that  appear  on  the  hill  of  Cruci« 
field. 

A  remark  has  been  made,  (page  2690»  ^^^  when,  in  the  ninth  century, 
eolomsts  fiom  Norway  peopled  Iceland,  their  first  object  was  to  erect  a  temple 
to  the  god  Thor.  It  is,  therefore,  singular,  that  near  to  the  place  where 
Harold  Harfaore  landed  in  the  Island  of  Fedar,  and  near  Harolds* 
wick,  to  which  he  subsequently  sailed,  certdn  appearances  should  be  pre- 
sented, indicative  of  similar  honours  that  were  paid  to  some  deity. 

The  sites  of  ground  now  under  examination  are  three  in  number.  The 
first  of  these  is  not  &r  from  the  Kirk  of  Baliasta ;  it  is  formed  by  three 
concentric  circles,  cut  into  the  stratum  of  soil  that  covers  the  serpentine, 
into  which  boulder  stones  or  earth  were  thrown,  until  they  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  The  diameter  of  the  outermost  circle  is  67  &et,  of  the 
middle  one  54f  feet,  and  of  the  innermost  40  feet.  There  is  a  small  oeni^ 
tral  tumulus  of  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  indosure^  12  feet  in  diameter^ 
the  presence  of  which  is  no  unfrequent  indication  of  a  Scandinavian  temple4 
It  was  customary  on  a  central  stone,  or  heap  of  stones,  to  sacrifice  human 
victims  to  Thor,  which  was  efiected  by  crushing  or  breaking  the  spine. 
Bites  of  this  kind  were  also  mingled  with  the  duties  of  lq;idation ;  it  was 
at  some  general  convocation  for  this  purpose,  after  the  altars  and  worshippers 
of  Odin  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  immolated  victims,  that  lead'* 
ers  were  elected  under  a  vow  to  defend  their  country,  to  revenge  its  injuries, 
and  to  extend  its  boundaries ;  that  taxes  were  levied  for  the  maintenance  of 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that  supplies  of  men  and  vessels  were 
voted  as  necessary  for  the  support  of  predatory  excursions,  or  for  defence.  In 
such  convocations,  therefore,  the  concentric  ranges  of  cirdes  might  be  in<« 
tended  to  separate  individuals  of  greater  or  lesser  rank,  who  officiated  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  or  legislation^  while  the  populace  stood  on  the  out* 
^de. 

Aboitt  a  mik  to  the  east  of  the  temple  thus  described^  is  a  second^  yet 
smaller  site  of  ground,  formed,  like  the  first,  by  three  concentric  circles,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  tumulus ;  the  diameter  of  the  outermost  circle  be* 
ing  55  feet»  and  of  the  central  heap  lOi  foet ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
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80  feet  from  tibe  second  temple  is  a  thirds  eonsistuig  of  a  emtral  turauliis^ 
indbsed  by  no  more  than  two  concentric  circles,  the  diameter  of  the  onter- 
most  being  22  feet,  and  of  the  innennost  17  feet*.  There  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  these  dtes  of  ground  were  intended  for  popular  juri- 
dical assemblies ;  the  central  space  being  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
Foude  or  Ju^^  the  aecused,  and  the  evidences ;  while  the  concentric  cirdes 
divided  in  an  order  of  precedence,  counsellors,  men  of  landed  rank,  and  the 
lowest  orders  of  sodety.  The  place  of  execution  for  any  criminal  condemn- 
ed by  the  voice  of  the  people,  was  without  the  predncts  of  the  site  that 
was  considered  hallowed,  being  on  one  of  the  contiguous  peaks  of  the  hills 
named  the  Heogs ;  for,  probably,  like  the  Holy  Mount  of  Icebnd  which 
was  dedicated  to  Thob,  the  dte  of  the  temple  was  considered  so  sacred,  that 
it  could  not  be  defiled  by  the  blood  of  a  criminal.  One  of  the  small  peaks, 
which  rises  abruptly,  like  an  artifidal  tumulus,  from  the  high  platform  of  a 
hill,  is  named  Hanger  Heog,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  heap  of  stones, 
U  whidi  went  under  the  title  of  ^the  Place  of  Justice.    The  top  of  the  peak 

/'    '  was  readied  by  a  flight  of  rude  steps,  where  another  heap  was  to  be  seen, 

named  the  Place  of  Execution.  A  tradition  prevails,  that  whatever  oind- 
nal  ascended  the  steps  of  Hanger  Heog  never  came  down  alive;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  the  account,  two  bodies,  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
criminals,  were,  about  sixty  years  ago,  found  buried  in  disorder  near  the 
base  of  tiie  lower  heap  of  stones.  But  if  any  accused  person,  after  hearing 
the  sentence  of  the  Liagman,  was  desirous  to  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  he  tried  to  eflPect  his  escape  in  a  direction  that  led  to  the  more  west- 
erly drde  of  stones  situated  onan  adjoining  hill,  and  if  he  could  readi  in  safety 
that  sacred  site  of  ground,  his  life  was  preserved ;  but  if  the  popular  indigna- 
tion was  agunst  him,  he  was  pursued  on  his  way  to  the  sanctuary,  and  any 
one  before  he  reached  it  might  put  him  to  death.  Such  a  practice  was  long 
continued ;  but  on  the  conversion  of  the  country  to  Christianity,  the  Pagan 
temple  was  superseded  by  the  erection  of  a  church,  which  formed  the  latest 
place  of  refuge.  Several  crosses,  scooped  in  the  earth,  shew  the  pbces 
where  malefertors  have  been  slain  in  pursuit :  hence  the  name  which  has 
been  given  to  the  hill  of  Cructfield.  The  juridical  assembly  held  at  Unst 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Vale  of  Tingwall  on  the  Mainland,  where 


•  For  a  representation  of  these  concentric  circles,  see  Plate  of  Antiquities  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, Fig.  15.  and  l6« 
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iHe  same  mode  ia  whieh  a  comdmned  person  might  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  was,  till  a  very  late  period,  preserved. 

ToRF^us  states,  that  the  Pagan  superstitions  of  Shetland  were  first  abo- 
liflhedby  the  arrival  of  KingOLAVE  Tbiguesson  into  the  earldom  of  Ork- 
ney, who  introduced  Christianity  among  the  colonies  of  Norway  at  the  point 
of  the  sword    Landing  at  South  Ronaldsay,  he  invited  Earl  Sioubd  on 
board  one  of  his  vessels,  with  yftdcb.  request  the  unsuspecting  chief,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  son  Hikdius,  complied.    *'  You  are  now,**  said  the  mo- 
narch, ^  fidlen  into  my  power,  and  I  propose  to  you  one  of  these  two  condi- 
tions ;  Profess,  with  all  under  your  dominion,  the  Christian  religion,  present 
yourself  at  the  font  for  baptism,  yield  me  homage,  and  while  your  liberties 
are  enjoyed  according  to  the  usage  of  your  ancestors,  consider  your  pos- 
session of  the  country  as  due  to  my  courtesy :  be  also  my  friend  for  ever, 
and,  by  obeying  the  mandates  of  God,  participate  with  him  for  the  time 
to  come  in  his  heavenly  kingdom.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitate  to 
comply  with  my  demand,  and-  immediate  death  awaits  you.    Unless  also 
your  people  chuse  to  profess,  upon  this  vary  spot,  what  will  be  to  them 
their  true  liberty, — ^the  rites  of  Christianity, — the  whole  of  the  islands  shall 
be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.    Hefuse  me, — and  ye  may  expect,  as  mere 
mortals,  that  at  this  instant  of  time,  an  extreme  calamity  awaits  you,  while 
her&j^ter  a  much  more  severe  consequence  will  ensue, — an  eternal  punish- 
ment."   ''  Truly,  O  King !"  replied  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  with  much  mild- 
ness, '^  I  cannot  be  induced^  dither^  by  choice  or  fear,  to  prostitute  the  reli- 
gion of  my  fiithers,  or  to  deny  the  established  worship  of  the  gods ;  for  I 
am  not  conscious  of  being  more  dear-sifted  than  my  ancestors,  nor  do  I 
know  in  what  respect  that  adoration,  which  you  command^  excels  our  own." 
The  King  seeing  him  thus  obstinately  bent  to  idolatry,  drew  his  sword, 
and  seizing  upon  Hindius,  exclaimed,  ^*  Now,  be  assured  that  I  shall 
keep  my  word,  timt  I  shall  spare  lio  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of 
the  Heavenly  Gob,  and  to  the  Grospel  which  I  announce.    You  are  a  fa- 
ther obstinately  bent  against  your  own  interest,  and  unless  you,  and  all 
under  your  dominion,  shall  pro&ss  yourselves  the  servants  of  the  great 
Deity  whom  I  revere,  your  son  shall  perish  before  your  eyes,  and  one  com- 
mon destruction  shall  follow."    Earl  Sigukd  could  not  resist  this  powerful 
argument :  he  submitted,  along  with  his  son  and  the  whole  of  his  people, 
to  baptism.    The  King  then  left  ministers  of  the  divine  word,  with  other 
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holy  men,  to  give  the  proselytes  fiorther  instractioiis,  and  taking  wilb  him 
HiNDius  as  a  hostage,  he  set  sail,  with  pious  delight,  to  commmiicate 
success  to  his  good  people  of  Norway. 


BALTA  SOUND,  ISLAND  OF  UNST. 

After  crossing  Crudfidd,  I  arrived  at  Balta  Sound,  a  fine  inland  har- 
bour, stretdiing  from  east  to  west,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  in  by  the 
^^small  island  of  Balta. 

**  Within  a  long  reccBs  there  liee  a  bayj 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride, 
Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  ade. 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide 
Between  two  rows  of  rocks.^ 

Two  large  merchantmen  were  safely  anchored  in  the  Sound ;  the  low 
bounding  shores  were  arrayed  with  a  few  large  spread  meads,  adorned 
with  summer's  green,  and  at  various  intervals  might  be  seen  some  good 
houses,  which  communicated  a  cheerfrd  addition  to  the  scene,  when* con-^ 
trasted  with  the  brown  and  barren  scalp  of  the  dreary  hills  of  serpentine 
and  euphotide,  that  rose  to  the  north  and  south.  Balta  Ishmd  is  a  rock 
of  inconsiderable  height,  chiefly  inhabited  by  rabbits  of  a  farownish-giey 
colour,  the  natural  enemies  of  whom  are  ernes,  hawks,  ravens,  and  the 
great  homed  owl,  or  Stria:  bubo.  The  shiddrake,  or  slj^oose,  builds  iii 
these  rabbit  burrows ;  and  when  the  breeding  season  is  past,  takes  its  fl^t 
from  the  country,  to  spend  its  winter  in  some  warmer  dime.  Near  the 
head  of  Balta  Sound  is  Buness,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Edmonston, 
Esq.,  which  place  will  be  long  celebrated  as  having  been  the  site  where 
the  Frendi  philosopher  BioT,  in  the  year  1817,  carried  on  his  es:peri- 
ments  for  the  purpose  Of  determining,  in  this  high  latitude,  the  variation 
in  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  Captain  Kateb,  who  occupied  the  same  station  with  the 
same  intent.  Mr  Edmonston  rendered  every  accommodation  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  the  sdentific  views  of  these  gentlemen,  for  which  he  ob^ 
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tained  the  warm^t  thanks  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London,  and  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Paris.  The  party  who,  during  M.  Biot's  visit, 
jnosecuted  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  were  encamped  in 
Balta  Island. 

The  Hill  of  Crudfield,  Hagdale,  Buness,  and  other  places  in  the  imme* 
diate  vidnity  of  Balta  Sound,  abound  with  that  valuable  substance  hitherto 
chiefly  obtained  from  America,  named  the  Chromate  of  Iron.  I  discovered 
it  in  difisrent  parts  of  the  serpentine  rock,  in  the  form  of  insulated  masses  of 
various  sixes ;  and  those  portions  of  the  mineral  which  have  been  loosened 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  in  which  they  wexe  contained,  seemed  to 
be  strewed  about  the  hills,  in  a  direction  west  from  Hagdale,  for  an  extent 
of  several  miles  *. 

Among  the  serpentine  hills,  which,  in  quest  of  the[chromate  of  iron,  I  took 
much  labour  in  exploring,  there  is  a  pure  stream  that  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  supposed  sanative  virtues.  It  was  of  late  years  usual  to  walk 
to  its  source,  and  on  an  adjoining  site  of  ground  to  throw  three  stones. 
This  custom  is  so  old,  that  a  considerable  pile  has  been  raised  by  these  of- 
ferings ;  but  as  the  influence  of  the  water  god  has  been  long  on  the  wane, 
the  acknowledgment  is  now  much  less  frequently  paid.  It  was  also  usual, 
after  the  sacrifice  to  the  deity  had  been  made,  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
spring,  which  insured  health  to  the  zealous  imbiber.  Hence  the  stream  ac-* 
quired  the  name  of  Yelabum  or  Hielabum,  that  is,  the  Bum  of  Health, 


CASTLE  OF  MOUNESS,  ISLAND  OF  UNST,     . 

My  next  excursion  was  across  the  Vord  Hill,  so  named  from  some  an« 
dent  watch-tower  which  crowned  its  summit,  when  I  came  in  view  of  the  long 
bleak  line  of  the  east  coast,  that  is  terminated  on  the  north  by  the  Islands 
of  Hunie  and  Balta.  On  reaching  the  Bay  of  Sandwick,  the  fine  white  sand 
of  which  strongly  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I  ascended  a  headland  that 
forms  the  south-east  extremity  of  Unst,  and  arrived  at  the  ancient  castle  of 
Mouness,  founded  by  a  Scottish  gentieman  of  the  name  of  Lawbence 

m 

*  The  account  of  my  discovery  of  the  Chromate  of  Iron  wfll  be  giren  at  the  dose  of  the 
work. 
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Bruce.  His  mother  was  Euphemia,  daughter  to  Lord  Elphinostok^ 
the  same  frail  dame  who,  having  borne  a  child  to  James  V.,  afterwaods 
entered  into  an  honourable  alliance  with  Bbuce  of  Cidtmalindie.  He 
who  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  thus  became  the  half  brother  of  Ro- 
bert Stewart,  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Orkney.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that  Lawrence  Bruce,  in  a  private  altacca- 
tion,  slew  his  antagonist.  It  is  then  supposed,  that,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  his  relation  Earl  Robert  Stewart,  who  possessed  great  interest 
at  court,  he  was  allowed  to  form  an  undisturbed  settlement  in  Shetland. 
On  reaching  this  country,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  his  coushi  Wu.- 
LI  AM  Bruce,  he  bought  up  a  quantity  of  land  from  the  distressed  udalleis 
of  Shetland,  and,  on  the  estate  which  he  thus  acquired,  completed,  in  the 
year  1598,  the  spacious  mansion  of  MoUness.  This  castl^  the  principal 
walls  of  which  still  remain  entire,  stands  near  the  sea,  sunounded  with  a 
few  low  hovels*  It  is  three  storeys  in  height,  two  of  its  comers  being  sur- 
mounted by  round  hanging  towers,  whilst  at  two  other  angles,  much  lai^ger 
turrets  rise  from  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  the  castellated  stile  is  in- 
tended rather  for  show  than  for  real  defence.  On  entering  a  passage  of  no 
great  width,  a  kitchen  and  apartments  leading  into  it,  may  be  found  to  occupy 
the  lowest  storey.  Above,  is  a  well  shaped  dining-room,  about  thirty-two 
feet  long,  and  twenty-one  broad,  with  chambers  contained  within  the  towers 
nearly  three  or  four  yards  in  diameter.  The  upper  storey  consists  of  bed- 
rooms. On  returning,  I  noticed,  over  the  outside  of  the  door-way,  an  unde- 

fa^  inscription,  well  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  freestone : 

• 

*<  List  ze  to  knaw  this  building  quha  \)egBai  ? 
Lawrence  the  Baucs  he  was  that  worthy  mani 
Quha  amestlie  his  ayris  and  afspring  prayis, 
To  help  and  not  to  hurt  this  work  alwayis.^ 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  of  Lawrence  Bruce^s  shade,  his  su^lica- 
tion  was  in  vain.  Owing  to  the  imprudence  of  his  posterity,  the  estate  of 
Mouness  has  passed  into  other  hands ;  the  castle  then  became  uninhabited^ 
and  the  rank  weeds  of  desolation  were  allowed  to  fix  their  roots  among  its 
walls,  and  to  wave  with  every  wind.  Many  beautiftil  ornaments  of  ma^ 
sonry  have  been  robbed  from  the  mansion,  which  now  appear  stuck  up  for 
show  among  the  rude  unhewn  stones  that  constitute  the  &bric  of  several 
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Tife  hovds.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  tenement  hU&en  in- 
to decay,  as  wcmld  prevent  its  restitution  at  a  moderate  expence ;  and  since 
the  structure  does  not  appear  too  large  for  the  seat  of  a  cotintry  gentleman, 
it  would  reflect  great  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  country,  if  the  disturbed 
ghost  of  the  anxious  founder  could,  l^  the  restoration  of  the  building,  be 
appeased. 

I  can  find  little  or  no  mention  made  of  the  family  of  Bruce  in  the  his- 
tories of  Shetland.  Brand  states,  that  when,  in  the  year  1699»  the  Laird 
of  Mouness  was  in  a  boat  with  nine  or  ten  persons,  zjlann^  or  blast  off  the 
land,  came  with  sudi  force  against  the  sail,  as  to  overturn  the  vessel,  and  to 
consign  to  a  watery  grave  the  Laird  and  aU  his  party,  with  the  exception  of 
one  servant.  From  Lawrence  Bruce,  the  founder  of  Mouness  Castle, 
and  his  cousin  William  Bruce,  are  descended  two  respectable  fomilies 
in  Shetiiand ;  from  the  former  the  Bruces  of  Simbister,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter the  fomily  of  Sumburgh. 


uyea  sound,  island  of  unst. 

A  short  walk  of  two  miles  across  the  bleak  scatholds  of  the  country, 
iMTOught  me  to  a  harbour  formed  by  the  low  shores  of  Uyea  Island  and  the 
coast  of  Unst.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  played  lightly  on  the  gay  white 
dwdOings^  that  were  ranged  along  the  circling  shore  df  the  sound.  Num- 
berless hemes  belonging  to  the  small  whales  cdled  JBottie-noses,  or  CaHng 
Whales^  which  had  bc^sn  killed  in  the  harbour,  lay  bleaching  on  the  strand. 
The  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  hamlet  was  beset  with  green  patches  of 
com  land,  and  the  humbler  habitations  of  the  Shetland  peasants.  Bleak 
moorlands  closed  the  prospect,  the  forbidding  summits  of  which  rose  with 
a  gradual  and  dull  ascent.  But  on  a  small  eminence  to  die  east  might  be 
seen  a  rude  uiAewn  obelisk,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  land-mark, 
whidi  directed  the  vessels  of  Scandinavia  that  were  steering  into  the  har- 
bour, while  some  have  conedived  that  it  commemorated  the  site  of  a  battle,, 
where  some  chief  of  heroes  fell. 

Uyea  Sound  is  a  great  resort  for  vessels  that  trade  from  Leith  to  Shet- 
land. After  touching  at  Lerwick,  where  they  discharge  and  take  in  fresh 
goodly  they  sail  with  the  same  intent  to  the  north  isles  of  the  coimtry^ 

an 
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On  landing  at  the  IslaBd  of  Uyea»  whidi  is  setocdy  a  voSk  in  Ineadtli^ 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lei^^,  I  learnt  that,  a  barrmo  had  been 
recently  opened,  whieh  contained  urns  of  an  interesting  description.  One 
of  these  I  had  indeed  seen,  when  I  was  on  a  Tisit  to  the  hospitable  honse 
of  Mr  L&iSK  of  Lnnna.  It  was  a  wdl  shaped  vessd,  that  had  been  ap- 
parently constructed  of  a  soft  magnesian  stone,  of  the  nature  of  thi  Ltopis 
ollaris.  The  bottom  of  the  um  had  hem  wtought  in  a  separate  state,  and 
was  fitted  to  it  by  means  oi  a  dreuhr  grooTe*  When  foimd,  it  was  filled 
with  bones,  partly  consumed  by  fire.  The  barrow  was  composed  of  heaps 
of  stones,  but  by  what  people  it  had  been  riused  no  idea  eta  be  formed ; 
most  probably  it  was  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  stones,  of  die  sepulchre 
were  oampletdy  removed,  for  the  purpose  <^  being  applied  to  the  uses  of  a 
contiguous  b^dii^. 

In  the  island  of  Uyea,  the  mxl  is  very  fertile,  audit  is  likely  to  b6  much 
improved,  having  become  the  residence  of  Mr  Lsisx,  who  was  then  em-> 
ployed  in  erecting  upon  it  a  good  house,  prior  to  his  removal  firom  Lunna. 
To  the  east  of  Uyea,  are  two  holms,  named  Weather-holm  and  Haaf  Gnmie, 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  great  resoirt  for  birds  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. 

Whilst  the  rowers  rested  €/l£  the  island  of  Uyea,  our  boat  was  tisited  by 
one  of  the  large  seals  of  the  country  {Phoca  barbata)^  named  by  the 
natives  a  Haaf  fi$h^  because  it  usually  appears  at  that  remote  distance 
from  the  main  coast,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  fishermen,  is  called  the 
Haaf.  Thiji  stoay  animal  was  much  larger  thstn  the  common  seal,  bdng 
not  less  than  sevra  or  eight  feet  in  length  *.  The  curiosity  whidi  it  shew- 
ed upon  approaching  us  was  remarkable ;  it  played  nmnd  the  edigd  of  the 
boat  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  appearing  to  inspect  the  vessd  and  its  oceu- 
pants  with  tlie  moirt  marked  attention.  The  boatmen  often  lamented  that 
the  visit  wlndb  the  animal  paid  tO  us  was  upon  a  Sunday^  since  the  sanctity 
of  the  day  prevented  then  from  shooting  him  through  the  bead ;  and  f  bey 
also  attributed  to  hia  skEpematiiral  sagadty,  the  choice  of  a  time  wh^rdn  he 
could  securely  make  his  observations.  But  how  could  it  be  ]:«gretted  that 
these  fellows  were  deterred  by  a  religious  dread  from  making  an  ill  return 


*  Mr  Law  bM  stated  inbift  MS«  Tour,  tbat  a  seal  vhicb  wa$  taken  in  Sbeda^  was  tiet 
less  thaii  twelve  feet  in  lepgth  and  seven  feet  in  breadth. 
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for  fbat  iins&qpiciom  ^etaAienoe  wMeh  tHe  ertotiire  seemed  to  repose  in 
itian?  TJpoh  iaSilig  away,  the 'seal  v^  unwifliiig  to  quit  us,  and  pur- 
sued thelx^ttt^finr' aeohsiderable  distane^.  A  new  dread  now  arose  in  the 
miiid  of  one  drUiie  rowers ;  hewte  ^plyitig  his  oars  ob  a  Sunday,  and  for 
this  profiknatioQ  ofllie  SahiMh,  ^  Haaf  fish 'was  come  to  welcome  the  in- 
tended  trdtaife:  of  one  of  ttiem  to  the  ^fatlMmiable  depths  of  the  ocean : 
Ins  ohjeet,  th^i^re,  was  to  fly  &&m  the  inluehce  of  ihe  seal's  evil  eye  :«— 

'^  So  forth  they  rowed,  and  that  ferryman 
With  his  stiff  oares  did  brush- the  sea  so  strong, 
That  the  hoare  waters  from  his  fngot  ran. 
And  the  light  bubles  daunced  all  along.^ 

In  leaving  this  foreboder  of  mischief  far  behind  us,  we  arrived  at  Haaf 
Grunie,  where  all  the  remorse  of  the  occasion  wds  stifled  by  the  sight  of 
the  numerous  eggs  of  the  sea-Mrds  which  covered  the  holm.  These  were 
the  property  of  Mr  Leisk,  and  although  I  had  given  strict  injunctions 
that  not  one  of  them  should  be  taken,  1  was  sorry  to  find  on  my  return 
to  Uyea,  that  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  had  not  prevented  the  con- 
scientious boatmen  from  committing  a  far  greater  violation  of  the  day,  by 
charging  their  pockets  to  the  utmost  height  with  the  plunder  of  the  nests. 


UYEA  SOUND,  UNST,  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF  HASCOSEA. 

Along  the  cidtivated  land  on  the  south  coast  of  Unst,  which  extends 
from  Uyea  Soimd  to  Belmont,  there  is  little  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  particular  objects  of  notice,  we 
may  stay  to  contemplate  the  inclosures  connected  with  the  habitations  of 
the  peasantry  that  bear  the  name  of  Towns  or  Booms.  It  has  been  point- 
ed out,  that  Harold  Harfagre  first  levied  a  tax  upon  all  the  land  of  the 
country  that  was  intended  for  pasture :  hence  the  term  scathcld^  which  was 
applied  to  it.  But  the  inclosures  destined  for  cultivation  were  ever  consider- 
ed as  isacred  to  the  unfettered  use  of  the  possesHsor,  and  not  obnoxious  to  the 
impost  of  any  scat ;  they  thus  acquired  the  name  of  Udal  or  Free  Property- 
When  the  ancient  udaller,  therefore,  had  built  a  habitation  on  the  land 
which  he  had  inclosed,  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Town.  Thus,  the  word 
townj  in  this  aboriginal  country,  signified  nothing  more  than  udal  land  which 
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was  cultivated  and  occupied  by  a  proprietor,  although  there  mi^t  be  upon  it 
but  a  smgle  cottage.  The  nature  of  a  Shetland  town  may  afford  a  curiona 
subject  for  antiquarian  speculation.  It  is  possible,  that  among  many  Scan- 
dinavian and  Saxon  nations  of  Europe,  where  land  was  origmaUy  aUodial, 
a  solitary  inclosure,  withm  which  was  built  no  more  than  one  habitation,  was 
styled  a  Town ;  but  along  with  the  introduction  of  feudality  small  soli- 
tary possessors  would  be  more  rare,  and  as  the  name  of  Ibwn  would  include 
not  only  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  lord,  but  the  cottages  of  his  depen- 
dants, it  would  thus  be  in  time  associated  with  a  large  collection  of  dwell- 
ings *.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  thinly  inhabited  districts,  or  in  countries 
unfeudalized  until  a  very  recent  period,  that  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  retained.  Thus,  at  the  present  day,  if 
a  Shetlander  incloses  land  fi:om  the  scathold,  and  surrounds  it  with  a  fence, 
it  is  still  called  a  Town ;  and  when  a  stranger  is  directed  to  rqiair  to  the 
town  before  him,  he  may  be  surprised  to  descry  that  it  consists  of  a  single 
inclosed  habitation.  A  similar  use  of  the  term  is  not  wholly  unknown  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  when  settlers  from  this  country  came  into 
Shetland,  a  town  was  also  named  by  them,  according  to  their  own  phraseo- 
logy, a  room ;  the  expression  signifying  a  limited  space  inclosed  from  the 
commons  for  a  place  of  abode  and  for  culture. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  Shetland,  that  the  most  ancient  houses  which  belong- 
ed to  the  wealthier  udallers  were  composed  of  wood ;  and  that  planks  were 
cut  out  in  Norway  of  such  a  shape,  as  that  they  might  form,  when  joined, 
proper  habitations.  These  were  said  to  be  constantly  imported  from  the 
mother  country  in  large,  twelve  oared  boats,  named  Scuda^.  The  best  de- 
scription of  houses  may  be  probably  found  described  by  Torfjbus.  There 
was  a  spacious  cellar  for  the  preservation  of  casks  of  ale,  a  laige  refectory, 
with  a  fire-place  in  the  middle ;  certain  apartments  for  repose,  and  often- 
times a  private  chapel  was  attached  to  the  building.  But  the  hovels  (^  the 
peasants  were  rude  enough,  being  composed  of  nnhewn  stones,  with  roofs 
of  straw  or  turf. 


*  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that,  in  aome  countries  of  Europe,  it  would,  in 
an  early  period,  be  necessary  that  each  town,  when  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  houses, 
should  be  under  the  protection  of  a  fortress  or  burgh ;  and  since  such  a  defence  became  io 
firae  an  usual  appendage  to  towns,  the  name  of  Burgh  eventually  signified  the  town  itsel£ 
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Most  of  the  tofwns  or  rooms^  which  had  originally  bebnged  to  the  small 
udallers  of  the  ooimtry,  fell^  in  the  course  of  time»  into  the  hands  of  some 
rich  settler  from  Scotland^  who  attempted  to  connect  the  various  small  in- 
dosures  that  had  been  made  by  a  single  dike.  At  this  day,  therefore,  no- 
thing can  well  surpass  the  irregularity  of  such  circumscriptions,  which  of- 
ten wind  in  every  direction  in  the  most  zig-zag  manner.  One  dike  may 
include  thirty  or  forty  towns,  and  ev^  fanner  is  obliged  to  repair  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  his  fence,  proportional  to  the  land  which  he  occupies ;  but  w 
imperfect  are  these  indosures,  which  consist  of  turf  or  stone,  that,  by  the 
incursions  of  sheep,  horses,  and  swine,  they  are  thrown  down  every  year. 

Before  quitting  the  island  of  Unst,  I  may  notice  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  cows  are  housed.  The  black  cattle  of  Shetland  are  of  a  very  dimi- 
nutive breed ;  a  cow  is  said  to  weigh  from  two  to  three  hundred  weight  up- 
on an  average ;  an  ox  from  three  to  four,  but  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
weight.  These  animals  have  long,  small  horns,  and  are  of  a  brindled 
white,  lNX>wn,  or  black  colour,  rarely  displaying  an  imiform  hue.  In  the 
munmer  season  they  are  tethered  during  the  day-time  in  some  adjoining 
pasture,  but  at  ni^t  they  are  kept  within  the  house.  Upon  the  condu- 
sion  of  the  ling  fishery,  which  is  generally  in  August,  the  Shetlander  re- 
pairs to  his  scathold,  and  cuts  down  a  large  quantity  of  grass  and  short 
heath,  which  he  spreads  abroad  up<m  the  hills  to  dry ;  it  is  afterwards  sto- 
red within  the  indosure  of  his  small  farm,  being  piled  into  stacks  like 
hay.  When  intended  for  use,  the  heath  is  strewed  along  the  floor  of  the 
byre,  for  the  purpose  of  being  well  mingled  with  the  dung  that  accumulates 
from  the  cows.  The  wet  stratum  is  then  coyered  over  vdth  a  kyer  of  rf«# 
mauM,  or  dry  decomposed  moss,  which  substance,  in  like  manner,  remains 
until  it  is  wdl  moistened  with  the  dung  that  falls,  when  the  whole  is 
again  covered  with  a  layer  of  heath ;  and  after  this  manner,  successive  stra- 
ta of  heather  and  mould,  mixed  with  the  ordure  of  the  animal,  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  to  a  considerable  height,  until  the  pile  attains  such  an  ele- 
vation, that  its  removal  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  find 
isuffident  head-room  beneath  the  roof  of  the  byre ;  but  how  fiur  the  effluvia 
of  putrid  matters  may  conduce  to  the  health  ci  the  animals  that  inhale  the 
tainted  atmosphere  of  such  confined  places,  is  a  question  of  unnecessary  dis- 
eussion.  When  the  oompost  is  removed,  it  is  well  blended  .together  with  m 
:spade,  and48  then  adapted  to  the  land  destined  for  cultivation. 
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Leaving  Belmont,  I  sailed  on  the  turbulent  channel  of  Bhnnd  Sound, 
in  order  to  visit  the  Holm  of  Linga,  contiguous  to  the  shore  of  Yell,,  and 
from  thence  rowed  to  the  small  island  of  Hasodsea,  situated  between  Yell 
and  Fetlar,  which  is  composed  in  like  manner  of  gneiss.  Hascosea  is  in- 
habited by  a  very  few  families ;  the  land  is  low,  and  is  in  some  places  toler- 
ably fertile.  Some  little  kelp  is  burnt  in  this  place,  but  it  may  be  general- 
ly remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  this  substance  annually  miade  in  Shet- 
land is  very  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  500  tons;  for,  nmmg  the  bold 
shores  of  these  islands,  but  a  small  extent  of  surface  is  left  by  the  tide,  for 
the  collection  of  sea-weed  *, 


ISLAND  OF  YELL. 

From  Hascosea  I  was  ferried  across  a  narrow  channel  to  YeU,  an 
island  six  miles  in  breadth  and  about  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  rocks  are 
wholly  composed  of  gneiss,  and  little  more  is  to  be  seen  than  parallel  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  have  a  dull  and  uniform  course  from  south-west  to  north- 
east,  and  slope  gradually  towards  the  shore.  Landing  on  the  souUi  of  Re- 
fiord,  a  voe  closed  in  by  the  island  of  Hascosea,  my  journey  south  possessed 
little  or  no  interest.  After  passing  a  few  good  houses  at  Gossabuigh,  Ot- 
terswick  and  Quhon,  I  arrived  at  the  south-east  of  Yell,  where  is  the  small 
harbour  of  Burra  Voe,  which  is  well  sheltered,  and  visited  by  the  Leith 


*  On  taking  mj  leave  of  Unst>  I  muBt  acknowledge^  in  the  most  grateAil  manner^  the 
attention  I  received  from  several  families  in  this  island.  There  are  no  inns  in  the  place, 
except  a  small  one  at  Uyea  Sound,  kept  by  a  civil  family,  of  the  name  of  Gardker.  Bot 
however  regardless  I  might  be  of  this  deficiency,  and  unwillmg  to  intrude  myself  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  invitations  which  I  received  were  so  frankly  tendered,  that 
I  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  availing  myself  of  the  kind  welcome  diat  met  me  on  my  way. 
The  families  to  whom  I  would  particularly  own  my  acknowledgments,  are  those  of  Mr 
Edmonston  of  Buness,  Mr  Spans  of  Hammer,  Mr  Scott  of  Greenwell,  and  Mr  Nichol- 
son of  Haroldswick.  I  was  in  like  manner  indebted  to  the  late  Thomas  Movat,  £s^.  of 
Belmont,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  who,  from  his  writings,  evident- 
ly possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  history  of  this  country.  I  fbit 
u)U.ch  regret  In  hearing  of  bis  death  a  few  months  after  my  visit  to  Shetland. 
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traders,  who  land  goods  j&otn  Scotlaad,  and  accept  in  retnm  Mi,  oil  and 
kelp.  An  old  fiuUened  housei  erected  early  in  tke  last  century,  is  occupied 
by  Mr  Leisk,  who  keeps  on  tile  shore  what  is  named  a  Booth ;  that  is,  a 
small  waie-room  fiUed  with  vendible  articles,  chiefly  imported  from  Scotland. 
This  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  merchants,  who, 
in  th^  visits  to  Shetland,  above  a  century  ago,  for  the  sake  of  trafficking 
with  the  natives  for  fish,  opened  booths  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for 
the  sale  of  fishing-lines  and  nets,  coarse  doth  and  linen,  spirits,  strong  beer, 
and  other  artides. 

It  was  in  Burra  Voe,  probably,  which  is  so  well  situated  for  trade,  that  a 
Bremen  merchant  dwdt  in  the  days  of  Buchanan.    *^  In  hac"  (insula) 
^'  habitare  dudtur  Bremensis,  qui  omnes  merces  exoticas,  quarum  illic  usus, 
abunde  omnibus  suppeditet,  adportet.'*    Near  the  ruins  of  a  burgh  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  voe,  are  the  later  remains  of  a  building  named  a  SkeOf 
several  of  which  maybe  indeed  seen  on  the  shores  of  Shetland.    A  skeo  is  a 
small  square  house  formed  of  stones  without  any  mortar,  with  holes  through 
whidi  the  air  may  have  a  free  passage ;  for  which  purpose  the  building  was 
erected  on  a  smaU  eminence,  bdng  at  the  same  time  protected  from  the 
rain  by  a  roof.    It  is  not  long  since  it  was  customary,  before  using  beef 
or  mutton,  not  to  salt  it,  but  to  hang  it  up  in  one  of  these  places,  until  the 
wind,  by  which  it  was  penetrated,  should,  at  the  necessary  degree  of  tempe- 
rature, have  so  completely  dried  the  meat  as  to  preserve  it  from  putrefac- 
tion :  it  was  also  found,  that  any  cave  within  which  the  tide  flowed,  named 
a  hdyer  or  kiaUar,  (the  Iceland  name  at  the  present  day  for  a  skeo),  had 
similar  antiputrescent  powers.    When  beef  or  mutton  was  thus  treated,  it 
was  named  X)ix)da;  but  much  of  the  latter  description  of  food  appears  to  have 
been  previously  salted,  and,  says  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  it  then  acquired 
the  name  of  blown  meat.    Fish  was  also  hung  up  unsalted  in  the  skeo,  but 
in  this  case  a  slight  degree  of  putrefaction  was  promoted^  that  is  even  at  the 
present  day  as  agreeable  to  the  Shetlanders  as  the  tainted  flavour  of  venison 
is  to  an  English  stomadi.     **  Of  the  fishes  they  take,''  says  an  early  writer 
on  the  country,  *^  some  they  hang  in  skeos  till  they  be  soure,  and  these 
they  caU  Uowen  fisbes,  which,  indeed,  are  very  ddidous,  and  easy  to  be 
concocted  f  but  whm  Mr  Low  travelled  through  Shetbnd  in  the  year 
1776,  he  lett  mndi  annoyitnoe  from  tiie  rdish  which  the  natives  had  for 
tainted  fish.    **  Nothing,"  says  this  traveller,  **  can  smell  stronger  than  a 
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number  of  these  skeos  placed  near  one  another ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
natural  fogs  of  the  country,  must  render  it  unhealthftd  and  pemidons,  par-* 
ticularly  for  strangers;'*  Many  fidi,  however,  which  were  caught  during 
the  period  that  the  Hamburgh  merchants  trafficked  in  Shetbnd,  were  more 
careAilly  dried  in  these  houses,  so  as  not  to  run  into  an  incipient  stage  of  pu- 
tre&ction,  or  they  were  salted;  they  then  became  an  object  of  barter  at  (Jie 
booths  of  the  traders,  under  the  name  of  Stock^h  K  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  practice  of  curmg  beef  and  mutton  in  Aeos  with- 
out salt  was  much  given  up,  and,  at  the  present  day,  such  buildings  are  not. 
even  receptacles  for  blown-fish,  being  roofless,  and  allowed  to  fidl  into  decay. 
A  dreary  walk  to  the  west,  along  the  south  coast  of  Yell^  leads  to 
Hamna  Voe,  the  shore  of  which  is  whitened  by  the  numerous  bones  of  the 
Ca'ing  Whale,  and  from  thence  past  several  towns  to  the  south-west  point  of 
the  island,  (named  the  West  Sound  of  Yell,)  near  to  which  aro  the'andent 
ruins  of  a  small,  yet  firm  built  church.  The  road  to  the  north  is  along  a 
dreary  line  of  coast,  commanding  a  good  view  of  YeU  Sound,  with  its  tu- 
multuous rousts^  and  its  various  holms  and  islets;  the  prospect  being 
closed  on  the  south  by  the  dark  hills  of  Delting  and  Northmavine..  Sand- 
wick,  which  I  next  visited,  is  the  most  fertile  place  in  the  ishnd,  and  is- 
well  inhabited.  To  the  north  is.  a  high  headland,  forming  the  south  of 
Whalefiord  Voe,  named  the  Neaps  of  Graveland.  Liofty  banks  stretch 
along  the  remaining  westerly  line  of  coast,  where  the  grotesque  forms  pre- 
sented by  the  immense  granitic  veins  that  traverse  the  strata  of  gneiss, 
aided  by  the  solitary  appearance  of  aome  ancient  burgh,  serve  to  b^uile  the 
labour  of  walking  through  this  trackless  desert.  The  north-western  extremity 
of  this  line  of  coast  is  remarkably  bold,  and  at  Gloup  several  naked  sker- 
ries, the  refuge  of  innumerable  sea-birds,,  appear  to  have  been  torn  from 
the  neighbouring  foreland,  while  their  caves  form  the  great  resort  of 
seals.  At  this  place,  scenes  and  kittiwakes  are  caught,  by  lines  being 
let  down  perpendicular  cli^  and  jerked  into  the  young  birds.  The  north 
and  east  coasts  of  North  Yell  are  well  inhabited,  owing  to  the  lowness  of 


*  The  same  cuBtom  of  treating  fish  occnrs  at  the  presen  oay  iti  TcelancL  Dr  Hinder-- 
SON  remarks^  that  they  are. hong. up  and  dried  ifit^houaea. called  kkdlar,  whkb.  are  so  oon«. 
8ti3icted  as  to  admit  the  wind  throttgh  them :  the  fish  are  then  named  kengijlih,  othaDgr- 
^fib,  in  Qontradistinctipn  toJUU^JiskarfCft  flat  fish  dried  on  the  rocks,. 
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their  sliosefi,  and  the£r  gieater  bieadth  of  soil  that  admits  of  adtivation. 
At  Buna  Ness,  a  point  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  a  laige  open  inlet  nam- 
ed, Basta  Voe,  are  the  remains  of  a  Wgh»  that  oonsbts  of  two  coneentrio 
walls,  the  outermost  of  whick  is  about  10  feet  thick,  and  150  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  inner  wall  is  4^  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  wall,  which  has  been  formed  into  chambers,  is  about 
S  feet  in  breadth.  About  fifty  years  ago^  when  Mr  Low  visited  this 
burgh,  tiie  walls  were  20^  feet  in  height,,  but  from  subsequent  dilapidation 
they  are  now  much  lower.  The  area  contained  within  the  fort  is  about  31. 
feet  in  diameter. 

B^tuming  to  Refirth,  I  feund  the  prospect  relieved  by  the  appearanco 
of  some  more  cultivated  land,  together  with  three  or  four  neat  white  houses. 
Near  the  voe  is  a  small  church,,  to  the  porch  of  which  is  affixed  an  ancient 
description  of  piUory  named  iiieju^s,  which  much  resembles  the  carcan 
that  in  former  times  was  well  known  on  the  Continent.  In  Mr  Douce's 
Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  may  be  seen^the  copy  of  a  print  from  Co- 
MENius's  Qrbis  Pictus,  representing  a  woman  mounted  on  a  platform,  and 
confined  to  a  pillar  by  means  of  an  iron  collar.  The  same  ring  characterises 
the  Shetland  punishment,  being  suspended  by  a  diain  to  the  kirk-porch ; 
and  when  it  was  fitted  to  the  neck  of  a  criminal,  he  was  rendered  the 
scorn  and  gaze  of  tiie  parish,  as  they  entered  the  kirk  to  hear  £vine  ser- 
vice. Such  an  ignominy  is  not  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Shetland  by  settlers  firom  that  kingdom.  It  is  enacted 
m  the  bye-laws  of  the  country,  that  all  tiggers  [beggars]  of  wool,  com, 
fish,  and  othefs,  '^  be  punished  with  the  stocks  orjuggs.^  The  word  Jnggf 
is  supposed  to  be  of  monkish  coinage,  being  derived  fitbm  the  ILBtinjugum, 
significant  of  the  Roman  infliction  of  the  yoke,  which,  like  this  de- 
scription of  pillory,  was  not  attended  with  corporeal  pain,  but  with  moral 
d^radation.  The  exposure  is  now  considered  of  such  a  humiliating  kind, 
liiat  it  is.  not  infficted;  and,  although  the  acts  which  render  the  Shetland 
carcan  a  penalty  are  still  extant,  yet  they  become  no  longer  a  terror  to  eviF 
doers,  but  are  rendered  easy  objects  of  transgression ; . 

^'  We  must  not  make  a  scaie-crow  of  the  law ; 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  Inids  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  .gercb,.and  not  their  terror."' 
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Tothe^v)eBt<tf  ReBMhisaddlihatleidfltotii^^  of  the  iiMe 
ofWhale&lli,  oonfinedwiilikhighlM^  odteiit 

at  iti  entniMSs  ^vitli  daageioiis  rOGk8«   RefiftbfladWliileArdiSeiriydMds 
the  iidalid  lOto  two  equal  part8»  which  an  nttaed  Voftb  nd  Sraidi  Tdl 

The  intetior  of  tha  iala&d,  which  I  explwad  kk  diilitetti  directioBib  nS 
^▼e  little  inteveat  to  Ae  mincfCaltigicBl  tfaraUar^  baifl^^  ftr  the  wottk  fatt, 
covexed  with  an  impenetvable  moaa.  BhakIi  the  mianoiuttjr  teDa  na  Aat 
one  of  the  miniatera  of  hia  tinier  fill  into  audi  a  iMHi  pieae  of  fpmiiid»  that 
hia  horae^  funiiture  and  aH,  asftk  benetth  hitn,  and  Were  no  iMm  aaaa^ 
while  he  himad^  with  great  difficulty,  atruggled  out  and  waa itMfJL  IiUsf 
add,  howerer,  that»  duing  tba  aranmer  menUu^  the  nftal  ia  firm  iifDiii|i* 

T£L1  SOX3ift>. 

In  YeU  Sound  there  is  always  a  vety  troubled  sea,  oVnng  to  the  cuirents 
of  tide  which  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  flood  that  sets  south  fietween 
the  parish  of  Korthmavine  and  the  Island  of  Tell,  encounters  a  tide  on  ihe 
east  of  Shetland,  which  sets  in  an  hour  tatei^  between  Lunna  Ness  on  the 
Mainland,,  and  Burra  Voe  in  YelL  These  torrents  are  again  broken  in  their 
direction,  by  the  number  of  ishmds  tsnA  stcnken  rocks  that  offer  resistance 
to  them  in  their  course. 

The  Islands  of  Veil  Sound,  which  are  in  general  low,  amount  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen,  or  more.  Brother  Island,  Biga,  Sanliphray,  and  Little  Rhoo, 
which  are  severally  inhabited  by  a  very  few  families,^  being  the  hu]Be8t 
^lany  of  the  holms  afford  a  very  fine  succulent  pasture  for  black  cattle,  and 
for  sheep  destined  for  the  table,  such  spots  being  indeed  the  chief  places 
where  they  are  fattened.  So  great  is  the  value  attached  to  holms,  that  an 
ancient  law  o£  the  oountry  ordains^  that  bo  person  trespass  upon  them,  un- 
der the  penalty  ot  L.  10  for  the  first  fault,  of  L.  20  for  the  second,  and  for 
ihe  third,  of  being  prosecuted  as  thieves ;  one-half  of  the  penalty  accniing 
to  the  judge,  and  the  other  to  the  owner  of  the  bohn.  Several  of  the  nx^ 
particularly  Linga,  are  the  resort  ot  the  Tern,  or  Sterna  hirundOf  named 
by  the  Shetlanders  the  Ttrrodk.  This  bird  may  be  often  seen  in  its  ho- 
vering flight  to  suddenly  dart  upon  the  aorfiuie  of  the  water;  and,  in  its 


••'  ■'■  '• •  •  '^^ '*  ■->  *^'  -^'  ...i..,^**^ 


*  There  \s  a  deficiency  of  j^bMtt  nedGllxii^iodttik^  Ptt  tK#  MveDer  itt  Ae  Uin^  ulandof 
Yell.  I  have,  however,  to  acknowledj^a  ttai  hMj^taliiy'  I  r«lM«ed  fttiia  Mr  Irvinb,  Mr 
Leisk,  and  a  geatkman  whoae  name  I  do  not  recoUec^  in  Gossabui^g^ 
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fuooessfiil  eaptwe  of  a  rillocSc,  to  utter  a  shrill  ery ;  the  Sconti  a/uUny  or  pa- 
tasttic  gull^  hears  the  well  known  note  of  success,  and  instantly  repairing  to 
the  spot,  fbrces  the  captor  to  drop  his  prey,  which  he  intercepts  in  its  fall. 
Nnmtiers  of  the  smaD,  low  rocks  that  rise  but  a  few  feet  from  the  sui^Siee  of 
the  water,  a£R»rd  a  hasldng-plaee  for  seals,  or  are  frequented  by  'Che  great 
Made  eormorant,  <h:  the  eonunon  scarfe.  In  tibift  smaller  bays  that  open  ipto 
the  Sound,  the  eider  duek  (AnaM  meUimnui)  may  be  obserred  to  dive  in 
pursuit  of  its  &od.  Frequently  numerous  shoals  of  silloeks,  or  young  her- 
rings, swarm  in  every  ereek.  Nor  is  this  Manuel  wholly  free  from  the 
mightier  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  Large  porpoises  roll  unong  the  waters ; 
and  sometimes  appear  the  Delphinus  orca,  or  Qiaffer,  anciently  the  dread 
of  boatmen ;  and  the  Squalus  maocUnus^  or  basking  shark.  But  an  inte- 
resting fi^uenter  of  the  Sound  is  the  large  animal  lately  named  in  sys- 
tems of  natural  hie^Mj^  Delphmus  Dedttctorj  styled  by  the  Shetland* 
ers  the  Ceding  Whale ;  and  by  the  natives  of  Feroe,  the  Crrmda-^ueahir. 
Adult  whales  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  often  slain  on  the  sands  of 
Hamna  Voe,  in  Yell,  seldom  exceed  SS  fbet  in  length.  They  are  of  a 
shining  black  colour ;  though  frequently  white  or  grey  about  the  belly. 
The  skin  may  rival  in  softness  the  texture  of  silk.  The  head  is  round, 
short  and  thick,  having  the  under  Jaw  shorter  than  the  upper,  by  three  or 
four  inches.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  small ;  the  teeth,  whieh  are  of  the 
average  length  of  an  inch,  and  of  a  sharp,  subeonoid  form,  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  animal,  bdng,  in  the  largest  size,  about  94  in  number.  There 
is  a  blow-hole  near  its  neck,  from  which  it  is  able  to  spout  water  to  the 
height  of  a  few  feet.  It  has  a  tail  that  is  deft  and  vertical,  a  slunrt,  stiff 
dorsal  fin,  and  two  long  and  narrow  pectoral  fins.  The  females  have  two 
nipples,  although  they  are  much  ix>ncealed  by  an  adipose  substance. 
These  whales  often  appear  in  a  gregarious  eoncomrse  to  the  number  of  from 
one  to  five  hundred  *. 


>*^-^"»"^'^ 


*  I  was  litde  awaxe  vbsn  in  Sh^dand  that  t)ie  eKternal  chamcterscf  a  whal^  fr^ucntly 
seen  in  Fero^  and  die  north  of  Scotland,  were  imperfectly  known  to  many  naturalists^ 
otherwise  I  should,  by  ipd^peodont  observations  on  its  form^  have  beea  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  comparinj^  my  recollections  of  it  wiUi  the  previous  remarks  of  other  writers.  I  have^ 
however,  to  subscribe  to  the  general  correctness  of  Captain  Scorksbt's  representation  of  the 
shape  of  the  Delphinus  Deductor,  as  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  496.  of  his  work  on  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, which  was  derived  from  communications  on  the  subject  by  Mr  Neill  and  Dr 
Traill,  who  have  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  point  out  the  distinctive  characters  of  this 
animaL— Sec  also  Landt's  Deicription  of  Feroe,  (transl.)  p.  217- 
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I  had  landed  at  Mr  Leisk's  of  Bona  Voe  in  Yd]»  when  a  fiahisg 
boat  arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  a  drove  of  Ca'ing  Whales  had  enter- 
ed Yell  Sound.    Females  and  boys,  on  hearing  the  news,  issued  from  the 
cottages  in  every  direction,  making  the  hills  reverberate  with  joyfiil  ezd»- 
mations  of  the  event.    The  fishermen  armed  themselves  with  a  rude  sort  of 
harpoon,  formed  from  long  iron-pointed  spits ;— they  hurried  to  the  stnoid^ 
launched  their  boats,  and,  at  the  same  time  stored  the  bottom  of  thrai  with 
loose  stones.    Thus  was  a  large  fleet  of  yawls  soon  collected  from  various 
points  of  the  coast,  which  proceeded  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Sound. 
Some  slight  irr^ular  ripples  among  tihe  waves  shewed  the  place  where 
a  shoal  of  whales  were  advancing.      They  might  be  seen  sporting  on 
the  surfiM^e  of  the  ocean  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  disappearing; 
and  rising  agam  to  blow.     The  mam  objecf  was  to  drive  them  upon  the 
sandy  shore  of  Hamna  Voe,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  animals,  with  their 
enemy  in  their  rear,  were  taking  this  direction.     Most  of  the  boats  were 
ranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  being  at  the  distance  of  about  50  yards  from 
the  animals.    A  few  ski£&,  however,  acted  as  a  force  of  reserve,  keeping  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  main  body,  so  that  they  might  be  in  readi- 
ness to  intercept  the  whales,  should  they  change  their  course.    The  sable 
herd  appeared  to  follow  certain  leaders  ^ ;  who,  it  was  soon  feared,  were  in- 
dined  to  take  any  other  route  than  that  which  led  to  the  shallows  on  which 
they  might  ground.    Immediately  the  detached  crews  rowed  with  all  their 
might,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  frigitives,  and,  by  means  of  loud  cries  and 
large  stones  thrown  into  the  water,  at  last  succeeded  in  causing  them  to 
resume  their  previous  course.    In  this  temporary  diversion  from  the  shore, 
the  van  of  the  boats  was  thrown  into  confrusdon ;  and  it  was  a  highly  in- 
teresting scene  to  witness  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Shetlanders  hand- 
led their  oars,  and  took  up  a  new  semicircular  position  in  rear  of  the 
whales.    Again  the  fish  hesitated  to  proceed  into  .the  inlet,  and  again  a 
reserve  of  boats  intercepted  them  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  while  a  fresh 
line  of  attack  was  assumed  by  the  main  body  of  the  pursuers.     It  was  thus 
that  the  whales  were  at  length  compelled  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Hamna 
Voe.  Then  did  the  air  resound  with  the  shouts  that  were  set  up  by  the  boat- 
men, while  stones  were  flung  at  the  terrified  animals,  in  order  to  force  them 
upon  the  sandy  shore  of  a  small  creek;  but  before  this  object  could  be  effected, 

•  From  this  jsircumstance,  Dr  Traill,  with  gteat  propnety,  first  proposed  to  ]pve 
the  azuiaal  the  title  of  Ddphmui  Dedudor* 
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llie  whales  tumed  seyeral  times^and  were  as  often  driven  back.  None  of  them, 
homeveTf  were  yet  struek  with  the  haipoon ;  &at  if  they  were  to  feel  them* 
^ves  wounded  in  deep  water,  they  would  at  all  hazards  betake  themselves 
to  the  open  sea.  The  leadars  of  the  drove  soon  began  to  ground^  emitting 
4it  the  same  time  a  fiunt  murmuring  cry,  as  if  for  relief;  the  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  was  disturbed,  and  the  water  was  losing  its  transparency. 
The  shoal  of  whales  which  followed  increased,  as  they  struck  the  shore,  the 
mucUiness  of  the  bay ; — ^they  madly  rolled  about,  irresolute  from  the  want 
</£  leaders,  uncertain  of  thdr  course,  and  so  greatly  intimidated  by  the 
shouts  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  stones  that  were  thrown  into  the  water,  as 
to  be  easily  prevented  from  regaining  the  ocean.  Crowds  of  natives  of  each 
sex,  and  of  all  ages,  were  anxiously  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  voe,  hail- 
ing with  loud  acclamations  the  approach  of  these  visitants  from  the  north- 
em  seas ;— 4ind  then  began  the  work  of  death.  Two  men,  armed  with  sharp 
iron  qpits,  rushed  breast-high  into  the  water,  and  seizing  each  a  fin  of  the 
nearest  whale,  bore  him  unresistingly  along  to  the  shallowest  part  of  the 
shore.  One  of  the  deadly  foes  of  this  meekest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
deliberately  lifted  up  a  fin,  and  beneath  it  plunged  into  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal the  harpoon  that  he  grasped,  so  as  to  reach  the  large  vessels  of  the  heart. 
A  long  state  of  insensibility  followed,  succeeded  by  the  most  dreadftd  con- 
vulsions ;  the  animal  lashed  the  water  with  his  tail,  and  deluged  the'land 
for  a  considerable  distance :  another  deathlike  pause  ensued,  throes  still 
fiiinter  and  £unter  were  repeated  with  shorter  intermissions,  imtil  at  length 
the  victim  lay  motionless  on  the  strand.  The  butchers  aftierwards  set 
oflF  in  a  different  direction,  being  joined  by  other  persons  assuming  the  same 
frmctions.  Female  whales,  appearing,  by  their  hasty  and  uncertain  course, 
to  have  been  wrested  from  their  progeny,  and  sucklings  no  less  anxiously  in 
pursuit  of  those  from  whose  breasts  they  had  received  their  nutriment, 
were  severally  arrested  in  their  pursuit,  by  the  relentless  steel  of  the  har- 
pooner.  Numerous  whales  which  had  received  their  death-wound  soon  lined 
the  bay,  while  others  at  a  greater  distance  were  rolling  about  among  the 
muddy  and  crimsoned  waves,  doubtful  whither  to  flee,  and  appearing  like  oxen 
to  wait  the  turn  of  their  slaughterer.  Wanton  boys  and  females,  in  their 
anxiety  ito  take  a  share  of  the  massacre,  m^ht  he  observed  to  rankle  with 
new  tortures  the  gapng  wound  that  had  been  made,  while,  in  their  blood- 
thirsty exultation  they  appeared  to  surpass  those  whose  more  immediate  busi- 
ness it  was  to  expedite  the  direful  business.  At  length  the  sun  set  upon  a 
iiay  Jthftt  seemed  one  sheet  of  blood:  not  a  whale  was  allowed  to  escape; 
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uA  the  itmid  wu  wtnmed  otor  vrith  earaMOi  of  idt  nM,  wmnakig  ficm 
4ix  to  twenty  feet,  fod  aaonntiig  to  not  fewer  lAmn  tixe  mfmlwr  of  «ii^tty. 
Sereml  iof  die  nittiTcs  then  wwt  to  their  homee  in  order  to  ohtwi  a  diort 
repoAe;  b^t  M  the  twilight  in  this  northern  letitud^  wae  so  bright  ae  to gvre 
little  or  no  token  of  the  fun's  departure,  numy  wsro  mnryanittingly  intent 
vpon  securing  the  profit  of  th^  labour,  by  M|Murating  the  Unbbor,  wlneh 
was  of  the  thickness  of  three  or  fenr  inches.  It  wes  supposed  that  the  best 
of  these  whales  would  yield  about  a  barrel  of  oil;  and  it  was  looadyoonqputed 
that  the  whales  were  on  an  average  worth  from  two  tP  three  pounds  Ster- 
lipg  a*piece,  the  value  of  the  largest  being  as  much  as  six  pounds*. 

The  division  of  the  profits  that  accrue  from  these  whales^  was,  from 
very  j^ident  times,  regulated  by  strict  laws,  which  on  the  introductiop  of 
feudality  varied  from  those  of  Denmark.  '^  As  soon,*'  says  Mr  Giffo|id» 
**  as  the  whales  are  got  ashore,  the  Bailie  of  the  paridi  la  advertised,  who 
comes  to  the  place,  and  takes  care  that  none  of  them  are  embeaqded ;  and 
he  acquaints  the  Admiral  thereof,  who  forthwith  goes  there,  and  holds  a 
Court,  where  the  Fiscal  presents  a  petition,  niurrating  the  numb^  of  whales, 
how  and  where  drove  ashore ;  and  that  the  Judge  thereof  may  give  jnd^ 
ment  thereupon,  according  to  law  and  the  country  practice.  Whereupon 
the  Admiral  ordains  the  whales  driven  on  shore  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts ;  one  of  the  parts  to  belong  to  the  Admiral,  one  part  to  the 
sdvers^  and  one-third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  the  whales 
are  driven  ashore ;  and  he  appoints  two  honest  men,  who  are  judicially 
sworn,  to  divide  them  equally.  The  minister  or  vicar  claims  the  tithes  of 
the  whole,  and  commonly  gets  it ;  the  Bailie  also  •  claims  the  heads  for  hia 
attendance,  and  if  the  Admiral  finds  he  has  done  his  duty,  the  heads  are 
decerned  to  him,  otherwise  not."  In  consequence,  however^  of  frequent 
disputes  that  took  place  on  liiis  tripartite  division  of  the  whales,  the  Ear] 
of  MoETON,  who  was  invested  with  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  appears  to 
have  compounded  with  the  landed  proprietors  of  Shetland,  by  agreeing  to 
aODspt  a  definite  sum  fixr  Ins  share  of  the  culture ;  but  his  successors  have, 
I  bdieve,  relinq^ished  the  claim  altc^ther. 

Nothing  can  better  display  the  debased  state  of  the  husbandry  of 
Shetland,  than  the  feet  that  the  carcases  of  the  whales  are  in  general  al- 
lowed to  taint  the  air  until  they  are  completely  devoured  by  gulls  and 

*  In  Captain  Scoresby's  w^nrk^  the  measurement  of  an  adult  ea'ing  whale  appears  as 
follows:  Length  19^  feet;  greater  circumference  10  feet;  pectoral  fin  (the  external  portion) 
3^  feet  long  by  IS  inches  broad;  dorsal  fin  15  inches  high  and  2  feet  S  inches  broad ; 
breadth  of  the  tail  5  feet 


I 

<iroW8.  Mr  HaI^  tM  Mr  Bktf&s.  ate,  I  y&^e,  fli«  HiM  agneoltiitiito 
in  dieeoimtty^  ^ho  hair^ient  fdt  th^^m  ^oist  ^  tsotisiiimXLe 
to  api^ly  their  carctees  to  the  hold  aft  a  manttre;  bdt  iBany  of  ihost^  whlkji 
weire  eaught  dnruig  rtj  visit'  to  Shedand,  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
fihore.  At  Feroe,  the  flesh  of  these  animals  ia  cured  ^e  beef,  which  it 
is  said  to  relsemble  in  taste,  and  is  considered  as  a  great  dainty ;  imd  in  the 
year  1740,  a  time  of  great  sosrdtjr,  it  was  eaten  from  necessity  by  the  na- 
tires  at  Northmavhie. 

imHtJL  TtO  AltASTOS. 

Aitet  crosang  Yell  iSonnd  to  the  Mdoiland,  and  experiendng  a  rough  pas-  ' 
sage,  from  the  waves  caused  by  tke  Iloust,  one  of  which  half-filled  the  l>oat, 
1 4irrived  at  Lunna,  atid  from  thence  steered  north-west,  along  the  east 
coast  of  l)elting,  where  several  considerable  mountain-ridges  of  gneiss  ter« 
minate  in  tx>ld  headlands.  In  the  intervals  between  them,  the  sea  finds  ac- 
cess for  some  litile  distance.  Swinnin  Voe  runs  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
land ;  Colafirth  Voe  a  niile ;  and  Dale's  Voe,  the  banks  of  which  are  high- 
ly enriched  by  strata  of  limestone,  is  three  miles  in  extent.  On  the  shore 
of  the  latter  inlet  once  stood  an  open  ting  or  court  of  justice,  that  gave  its 
name  to  the  parish  of  Delimg  or  Deleting.  My  next  sail  was  round  die 
peninsula  of  Foreholm,  which  shelters  the  entrance  of  Dale's  Voe.  To  the 
north  of  this  land  are  four  projeoting  capes,  formed  by  gneiss  and  sienite, 
between  which  run  the  North  Voe  of  Swinnister,  Firth's  Voe,  and  Taph's 
Voe ;  their  course  is  respectively  not  more  than  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
inland.  Taph's  Voe  is  visited  by  Leith  traders,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
diarging  and  taking  in  goods,  while,  on  the  shore  between  this  harbour  and 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Mioness,  may  be*  seen  the  booths  of  a  few  small 
traders  employed  in  the  ling  fishery,  and  t^e  cottages,  or  rather  Uyams^  as 
they  are  called,  of  several  fishermen.  But  as*  the  coast  is  viewed  from 
the  water  at  some  little  distance  the  patches  of  cultivation  that  vary  the 
surface  of  the  land,,  seem  so  comparatively  scanty,  when  compared  with  the 
'extensive  desert  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  mainland,  that,  by  etfabling 
the  spectator  to  contrast  the  general  complexion  of  the  country  with  what 
ought  to  be  its  hue,  the  gloomy  sensations  excited  by  the  prospect  are  not 
diminished  but  increased.  On  approaching  the  dwellings  of  a  humbler  de- 
scription, the  traveller  is  ofiten  surprised  with  tlie  great  number  of  domestic 
&wls  thftfc  art  «e«tod^  til*  Meo«Ai|;8l^ 
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oxiginated  in  the  ancient  reqnisitimi  of  an  aannal  iramber  of  foivk  due  ta 
the  falconer  of  the  Royal  houflehold,  for  the  alleged  poipoee  of  snpportang 
the  King's  hawks  that  were  collected  in  Shetland.  It  iasopposed  that  the 
goshawk,  or  i^a/co /lo/f^^niarii^,  was  the  object  of  the  fideonei's  seardi;  bat 
the  bird  which  was  held  in  chief  estimation,  was  the  JFalco  peregrinus  fiir 
ger^  said  to  be  reoogaised  at.  a  distance  by  a.  white  band  that  he  wone  v 
he  was  found  in  Fair  Isl^  Fonla,  Lamhoga»  Fitfiel  and  Sumbuigh  Heads. 
No  more  than  one  pair  would  inhabit  the  same  rock,  and  fi^om*  the  me- 
mory of  man  would  continue  in  the  same  {dace.  In  such  request  ¥reie 
these  birds,  that  when  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  and  lordship  of  Zetland  were 
disannexed  from  the  Crown,  there  was  a  clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament, 
stating,  ^'  that  all  hawks  should  be  reserved  to  his  Majesty,  with  the  fid- 
coners'  salaries,  according  to  ancient  custom.*"  During  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment of  Shetland,  each  parish  afforded  the  &lconer  who  was  sent  over  the 
means  of  feeding  the  King's  hawks,  by  an  obligation  to  fiimish  far 
this  purpose  a  certain  quantity  of  carrion,  dogs,  horses,  or  other  gar-^ 
bage;  but  as  food  of  this  kind  was  not  always  to  be  procured,  the 
requisition  was  commuted  for  a  certain  number  of  fowk  from  each 
parish,  or  for  a  hen  from  every  reek  or  house.  Fowli  were  sud  to  be  thus 
collected  for  the  food  of  the .  hawks ;  but  during  the  tyranny  of  Robebx 
and  Patrick  Stuart,  they  rather  administered  to  the  supply  of  the  Supe- 
rior's table  ^.  When  hawks  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  amusements  of  t^e 
king,  who  in  later  times  lived  in  England,  the  continuation  of  the  levy  was 
considered  a  great  hardship,  and  the  falconer  found  much  difficulty  in  le- 
vying his  hawk'hens.  In  revenge,  therefore,  for  the  troubre  whii^  he  ex- . 
perienced,  he  brought  one  year  into  the  Mainland  some  weazels,  which  he 
turned  loose,  in  order  to  destroy  the  fowls.  But  the  object  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  said  to  be  of  some  little  use  in  dearing 
the  island  of  rats.  It  also  appears,  that  the  early  inducemient  for  the  Shet- 
land peasantry  to  rear  poultry,  was  not  only  attributable  to  the  requisition 
of  hawk-hens  (due  even  at  the  present  day,)  but  to  a  feudal  custom  of  the 
south,  which  was  the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  fowls  at  Yule  or 
Christmas  to  the  new  settlor,  who  was  aping,  in  his  little  demesnes,  the  exr 
action  of  some  mightier  feudal  chief  of  Scotland. 

The  most  common  tenants,  however,  of  the  inclosurea  are  the  small 
swine  peculiar  to  the  country,^  which  are  of  a  dunnish-white,  brown  or  black 

*  It  has  not.bccn  imq^y  remaiked  to  me,  that  the  miMt  inwitisMe  of  tiia  hawka^  tbafe 
ttquired  poultry  for  their  maintenance,  were  theSTUxaTs,  Earls  of  Orkney. 
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mIout^  ivtth  a  note  remarkably  strong,  sharp  pointed  ears*  and  back  greatly 
arched,  from  which  long,  stiff  faristles  stand  erect  The  hog  is  said  to  weigh 
&€m  fiO  to  100  lb.  Being  often  very  lean,  his  flesh  is  as  food  proportion- 
ally coarse ;  bat  when  &ttened,  the  meat  is  sufficiently  sweet  and  delicate, 
and  when  cured  forms  excdlent  hams.  The  swine  are  too  often  suffered  to 
roam  abroad,  and  to  root  up  turnips,  potatoes,  com,  and  other  herbage,  so 
thaT  they  are  scarcely  a  profit,  but  an  absolute  loss  to  the  country.  There 
is  an  andent  law  in  Shetland,  that  ^'  none  have  more  swine  than  efl^ring 
(proportional)  to  their  land  labouring ;"  and  that  **  none  have  swine  pastur- 
ing in  their  neighbours'  lands, — ^imder  the  pain  of  L.  10,  besides  damages." 
But  this  proper  regulation  is  little  regarded. 

There  is  generally  a  piece  of  green  pasturage,  never  dug  up,  that  sur- 
rounds the  Shetlander's  farm-house,  which  he  names  his  town  mails  *.  On 
this  spot  horses  are  always  tethered,  when  wanted  for  immediate  use,  or 
upon  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  the  small  black  cattle  of  the  country  are 
in  like  manner  secured,  previous  to  their  being  lodged  for  the  night  within 
'  the  byre.  Cows  are  kept  in  the  house  every  evening  during  the  year.  Their 
litter  is  composed  of  heath  and  sometimes  of  duff^mould  or  decomposed  moss. 
Their  food  is  in  general  so  little,  that  during  very  severe  winters,  numbers 
have  been  known  to  perish  for  want.  When  Dr  Kemp  travelled  through 
the  country  a  few  years  ago,  so  great  was  the  dearth  of  food,  that  he  witness- 
ed a  kind  of  mash  served  up  for  a  cow,  consisting  of  a  large  pail  filled  with 
boiled  fish-bones,,  which  had  been  broken  down.  Such  an  unnatural  mess, 
however,  though  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Iceland,  is  much  less  frequently 
seen  in  Shetland.  The  quantity  of  milk  given  in  the  day  by  the  Shetland 
cow  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  amounting,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  to  more 
than  firom  three  to  five  English  quarts  in  the  day.  The  operation  of  churn- 
ing takes  place  every  second  or  third  day.  A  little  time  befi>re  the  butter 
is  about  to  part  firom  the  serum,  the  dairy-maid  throws  red-hot  stones  into  the 
chum,  by  which  the  separation  is  hastened,  and  rendered  more  complete. 
The  attention  she  pays  to  the  purity  of  the  butter  depends  upon  its  destina- 
tion,— ^whether  it  is  intended  for  consumption  within  the  house,  or  must  be 
rendered  in  pa}-ment  of  feudal  duties,  or  of  temSB ;  thus  the  proverbial  qua- 
lity of  teind-butter,  which  is  fit  for  little  more  than  for  greasing  cart-wheels, 
is  notorious ;  nor  has  the  impurity  ever  been  counteracted  by  an  act  of  the 

*  In  the  ancient  Shetland  language^  the  green  pastotage  attached  to  a  dwelling  was 
named  a  ^Setter  or  Seaier. 
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country,  which  dsdares,  that  iio  butter  be  rendered  for  payment  of  land* 
r^t,  or  for  sale,  but  such  as  is  dean  fhnh  hairs  or  Uand^  aodnther  dirt> 
and  sufficiently  salted,  under  the  pain  of  f^rty  ^diillings  Soots  fiar  each'o£. 
fence ;  and  for  the  fint  &ult»  the  inaoffieient  butter  to  be  rcMnied,  xid  &r 
the  second,  to  he  forfeited  £ot  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Into  tiie  bui^ 
termilk  that  remaina  in  the  dnim  hpt-wafeer.  ja  poured ;  the  casedus  part, 
named  KtrfumUk^  subsides,  and  is  used  forfood:  the  mi^tuse  of  serum  and 
water  that  is  lefi;,  forms  a  comiAcm  drink  named  J^land,  whidi  when  idlowii^ 
ed  to  |-est,  undergoes  a  slight  d^ree  of  jfermeoj^on,  and  acquire  in  the 
course  of  a  few  nionths  a  remarkable  degre&of  trani^avency,  and  along  with 
it  a  very  acid  yet  agreeable  taste.  A  fiojnijiar  beverage  is  fiuniliar  at  the 
present  day  to  the  Icelander^  among  wliom  it  is  known  by  the  same  appel- 
lation that  it  bears  in  SSietland.  Another  product  of  the  dairy,  is  obtam- 
ed  by  adding  to  a.quantity  of  sour  cream  some  sweet  milk ;  the  mixture  then 
undergoes  a  sort  of  fiermentatiQn,  after  which  the  whey  or  serous  part  is 
poured  ofiP,  and  more  neW  milk  is  added-  The  process  is  thus  repeated  se- 
veral times,  until  the  firmer  ppt  resembles  a  custard  of  a  sub-acid  and 
highly  pleasant  taste- 
On  tumii^  round  the  point  of  Mion^,  I  steered  south-west  past  the 
mouth  of  (^ka  Voe,  an  inlet  two  noilesin  extent,  and  readied  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  Soulam  Voe,  confined  m  the  west  by  the  pounsula  of  Glus  and 
by  Foula  Ness,  and  on  the  east  by  the  promontory  of  Coldback.  Soulam 
Voe  soon  afterwards  sends  out  a  considerable  arm  into  the  low  land  on  the 
east,  which  acquires  the  name  of  Garth's  Voe;  and  to  the  soutfa,4it  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  miles  ftoin  the  moutli,  are  two  or  more  smaller  inlets, 
near  one  of  which  named  Hkrdwdl  Voe,  is  the  manse  of  the  minister  of 
Delting.  This  large  diannel  was  evidently  at  (me  time  nothing  more  than 
an  inland  lake,  being  connected  to  the  sea  by  the  disint^pratidn  of  the  gnU 
nitic  cliffii  that  appear  at  its  entrance  between  Eoula  Ness  and  Coldback. 
The  vidnity  of  G^h's  Voe  was  one  ^the  last  retreats  Of  the  native  Dry- 
ads, before  they  foresook  in  deq>air  the  British  Thule.  On  the  low  land  of 
this  place,  the  encroachment  of  ihe  sea,  long  since  e&posed'  the  lemmnB  of 
a  very  andent  forest,  condstii^  of  hasel  and  several  large  aquatic  plants,  the 
stocks  of  which  were  irom  half  an  indi  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  that 
struck  their  roots  into  a  bed  of  gravel,  while  above  them  waa  an  accumula- 
tion of  peat-moss  about  ten  feet  m  thickness.    The  disdosures  that  are 
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made  thioughodt  tibe  coimtry  in  digging  for  peat;  shewvthat  certain  kindr 
of  small  trdes»  such  as  haaedB,  willows  or  birohi  once  fara:7ed  with  success  the 
cutting  Uasts  of  Shetland,  while  the  introduction  6£  sheep  into  the  country* 
which  would  prevent  new  plants  from  springing  up,  or  inundations  arising 
from  the  incursions  of  the  ocean,  have  probably  been  the  conspiring  causes 
to  which  thdr  decay  is  attributable.  It  was  in  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
torical annals  of  the  country  that  the  want  of  wood .  was  iBrst  felt.  The 
first  Norwegian  colonists  Wete  acquailited  with  no  other  kind  of  friel  than 
that  which  they  had  collected  from  the  forests  of  their  own  native  moun- 
tains, and  when  Einab,  Eari  of  Orkney,  pointed  out  to  them  that  a 
fuel  was  to  be  obt^ed-from  dried  peat,  he  wsm  diiiost  4eified  for  the.  dis- 
covery, having  ever  afterwards  the  honorary  title  prefixed  to  his  name 
of  ToRF.  The  celebrity  that  Toe»-£inar  &us  secured  fyr  himself 
Wdng  the  songs  of  the  Northern  Scalds,  is  by  no  means  remaikable :  th^ 
dark  annals  of  nlany  European  nations  Celebrate  the  names  c£  individuals, 
who  are  considered  as  ben'efaictbrs  to  the  humaii  race,  frx>m  inventions  no 
less  simple.  Thus,  in  ffie  Welsh  Triads,  three  Bards*  afe  renowned  as 
modellers  of  Ihe  Island  of  Britain,  one  of  "v^hom  made  a  vessel  triih  a  toil 
and  helm  fo^  the  race  of  the  Cymri ;  a  second  taiight  the  use  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  a  third 'the  use  of  a  mill  with  a  wheeL 

It  is  in  the  time  of  Finf  or  SpriUg,  after  iSie  seed  hA§  b^  solvn,  ihat 
Che  Shetlanifer  g^erally  repairs  to  his  scathold  for  the  pturpoise  of  cutting 
hn  peat.  Thus,  the9:e  \k  an  andent  law  in  the  tountry,  ^  that  Uone  cut  floss 
before  IlJamihafiM&y  £n  tneii:  own  scatiibtd^  without  due  ^vertising  of  their 
heii^hbours  belion^g  fo  the  same  scathold^  under  the  pain  of  40s.  Scots 
tSties  ^^fu&tmr  When  \he  natives  are  assembled^  to  cast  their  peat,  their 
^rst  ot^ie^  is  to  p^  ^  the  vegetating  moss,  nainc^  the  y^/:  this  is  al- 
ways called  flaying  Hhe  moor.  For  this  purpose  an  aitedent  disseription  of 
^ade  &  used,  the  shaft  of  ^irhich  iis  long  and  light,  while  the  iron-plate  at 
the  boftom  iff  it  is '^f  a  aifferent  shape,  and  much  iiarrower  than  that 
^Mch  distinguishes  ike  cdmmon  spade  of  England  and  Scotland,  (See 
^Ptate  ofJlntiq.  in 'iKe  Appendix,  J?ig.  25. J  There  is  one  man,  who, 
Wth  this  implement,  makes  a  ditch  sddom  wider  than  two  feet,  wldle 
another  is  employed  is  disengagmg  the  feal  that  has  been  cut,  which  he 
throws  on  the  delver's  right  hand-side,  in  the  most  slovenly  manner. 
When  the  moor  is  tiixia  flayed,  an  ancient  Scandinavian  implement  of 
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husbaBdry  is  used  for  casting  the  peats,  named  a  tuskar ;  its  shaft  is  rather 
longer  than  that  of  a  common  spade»  whilst  to  the  bottom  of  it  is  affixed 
a  sharp  iron-plate,  styled  a  feather^  which  pojects  fix)m  one  phoe  seven 
inches,  and  from  another  a  little  more  than  an  ineh^  (See  Plate  (^Antiq^ 
Fig.  24).  Thus,  when  the  Shetlander,  in  wielding  his  tuskar,  pushes 
down  the  feather  into  the  moor  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  a  con^spond- 
ing  shape  and  size  is  given  to  the  peat  that  is  cut ;  he  then  with  the  great- 
est activity,  lifts  up  each  portion  as  it  is  severed*  and  whilst  it  rests  upon 
his  tusker,  throws  it  abroad  on  his  left  hand-side,  or  piles  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  proper  intervals  may  subsist  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  ditch 
is  dug  very  narrow,  and  its  depth  rarely  extends  beyond  the  depth  of  two 
peats.  When  this  labour  is  finished,  the  feals  appear  in  loose  slovenly 
heaps,  being  but  seldom  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  with  the  ver- 
dant surfiice  upwards,  so  that  vegetation  might  be  continued.  With  r^ard 
to  the  length  and  direction  of  the  excavations,  they  are  governed  by  no 
rule,  the  tenant  having  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  making  what  devasta- 
tion he  chooses  upon  hb  pasture.  Often,  as  Mr  Shibbeff  in  his  Agricultural 
Survey  has  remarked,  the  cuts  are  at  right  angles  across  a  declivity,  so  as 
to  catch  all  the  surface  water  that  runs  down  the  slope,  and  to  prove  traps 
for  drowning  sheep ;  or  not  unfrequently  the  water  bursts  over  the  lower  sides 
of  the  trenches,  and  converts  the  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance;,  into 
an  unsightly  guUey.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the 
peats  have  been  cast,  they  are  set  up  on  one  end  that  the  drying  may  be 
completed ;  but  the  dose  of  the  process  is  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when 
the  Shetlanders  build  up  their  peats  in  large  stacks  near  the  phice  where 
they  were  dug,  or,  by  means  of  the  little  shelties  of  the  country,  carry  them 
home.  For  this  purpose,  a  saddle,  named  a  EJibhar^  is  contrived,  which 
consists  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  that  meet  on  the  ridge  of  die  shdty's  back, 
being  rounded  off  in  their  summit,  and  connected  together,  by  means  of  two 
long  attached  pieces  of  wood,  which  transversely  fit  into  each  other,  and  pro- 
ject upwards ;  the  boards  are  dien  secured  below  by  girths,  that  pass  under 
the  animal's  breast  and  tail,  while,  from  the  two  cross  pieces  of  wood  that 
rise  from  the  top  of  the  saddle,  are  suspended  a  couple  of  cassies  or  baskets 
made  of  straw  *.  When  a  number  of  horses  are  thus  accoutered,  they  are 
driven  to  the  scatholds ;  the^cassies  which  they  bear  are  filled  with  peat. 


A  klibbsr  or  Idibbari  is  in  use  in  the  Ferae  Islands;  but  its  form  is  very  diffierent  to 
the  Shedand^addle.    See  Landt^s  Feroe  Islands^  (Transl )  p.  S7& 
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ii  on  amving  at  its  destination,  is  stoced  up  in  piles  dose  to  the 
Shetlandei^s  hoose^^  for  his  yearly  stoiek  of  fiiel.  . 

It  appeacs  that  ^the  use  of  die  shdty,  which  is  seldom  more  than  from 
nine  to  eleven  hands  high,  is  prindpally  confined  to  the  carrying  home  of 
peat ;  yet,  in  the  transportation  of  other  kinds  of  light  burdens,  his  hade  is 
still  surmounted  with  a  wooden  saddle.  When  hay  or  any  light  bulky  sub- 
stance is  to  be  carried,  maueys  are  used,  which  are  made  of  ropes  prepared 
&om  floss  or  rudies,  these  being  reticulated  in  meshes  of  some  inches  in  width. 
Anet  of  this  kind  is  passed  round  the  horse,  so  as  to  secure  the  hay  or  other 
ligbt  substance  that  rests  upon  the  boards  of  the  klibbar.  This  andent 
saddle  is  also  found  of  use  when  the  shelty  is  required  by  the  female  rider 
to  bear  her  to  the  parish  khrk;  she  then  throws  over  his  back  a  native 
coarse  manu&cture  of  the  country,  woven  into  the  shape  of  a  saddle-cloth, 
and  when,  upon  this  covering  the  klibbar  is  fixed,  its  projecting  pieces  of 
wood  which  the  female  holds  by,  form  it  into  a  kind  of  side-saddle.  But, 
amidst  the  various  services  which  the  poor  shelty  renders  to  his  owner,  the 
revolting  task  remains  of  reonrding  the  treatment  which  in  spite  of  them 
he  undergoes.  He  is  left  to  feed  on  the  hills  during  the  whole  of  the  year ; 
and  in  the  most  inclement  weather  of  winter,  is  never  admitted  within  the 
warm  walls  of  a  stable,  being  frequently  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  drift 
ware  that  is  left  by  the  ebb.  On  my  arrival  in  Shetland  early  in  the 
spring,  I  found  these  animals  in  such  a  half-starved  state,  owing  to  their 
scanty  supply  of  winter  food,  that  the  growth  of  the  summer  herbage  was 
necessary  before  they  had  so  sufficiently  recovered  their  strength,  as  to  bear 
a  rider  over  the  moors  of  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  Soulam  Voe  there  is  a  small  isthmus  about  100  yards 
broad,  that  separates  this  inlet  from  the  westerly  seas,  while  there  is  a  larger 
neck  of  land  to  the  south,  though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across, 
that  leads  to  another  spadous  harbour,  diversified  with  islands  and  holms, 
which  is  not  only  the  common  centre  at  which  several  voes  and  sounds  meet, 
but  the  dte  where  the  common  junction  takes  place  of  several  mountain 
masses,  consisting  of  granite,  denite,  epidotic  denite,  quartz  rock,  green- 
stone and  gneiss.  The  traveller  now  perceives  that  he  is  treading  upon  a 
regular  paved  road,  several  yards  in  breadth,  which,  though  scarcely  a  mile 
in  extent^  gives  to  a  visitant  of  Shetland,  who  for  several  days  may  have 
seen  nothing  before  him  but  trackless  deserts,  a  delight  that  is  wholly  in* 
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expieMiUe.  At  t)ie  iermidatioti  of ithe^walk^  ialheiutetanttal  and  xeflpeete* 
Ue  old  fiishioned  mansion  of  Bustii»  biiilt  at  diffneiit  pfcikd^  Imt  of  a  style 
cbaraoterigtic  of  the  ooimnieno^^nt  of  &e  last  eentory,  bdng  dosed  in  by 
spadoos  gard^i-walts,  die  height  of  which  is  qoequal  mdi  die  tops  of  a  grove 
of  trees.  Ifear  the  shore  is  an  excellent  landing  plaee  for  boats,  and  a  dove- 
oot,  of  dimensiohs  that  might  rival  in  magnitude  the  buildings  of  a  dmilar 
kind,  tibat  are  to  be  foond  in  ithe  south.  Thia  prospect  of  oom&rt  and  civi- 
lization 18  stiU  moi^  enjoyed,  in  oonneetdcb  tn&  the  rocky  tract  4^f  country 
and  wild  seas  that  appear  on  every  side ;  but  on  entering  the  gaidra  amidst 
a  grove  of  liibuntain  ashes,  plane  trees  add  dders, :  the  gratification  is  com- 
plete ;  noddng  dan  give  greater  dieeir  to  the  fiitigned  vision,  when  so  Img 
satiated  with  the  superfluous  waste  of  bare  and  tenantless  scatholds. 

*^  It  is  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land 

Amongst  wild  waves  set,  like  a  little  nest 

As  if  it  had  by  nature^s  cunning  hand 

^ene  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  test. 

And  liud  fortti  ibr  erisample  of  tbe  best': 

No  dainty  fid^te  or  herbe  'that  grows  on  jground. 

Nor  af&urett  with'  painted  hlosBoms  drest,  r 

And  BOdeUtng  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  ifound 

To  bud  out  faire  and  throw  her  sweet  .smells  all  aiouod.^— SpsNssa. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  in  a  style,  in  regular  parterres,  that  shews  much 
of  the  formal  taste  of  the  last  century.  The  trees  are,  however,  stunted  as 
soon  as  they  get  above  the  shelter  of  the  wall.  Mountain  ashes  may  be 
found  near  20  feet  high,  and  from  2  feet  to  2^  feet  in  circumference,  when 
reckoned  within  the  limits  of  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Planes  are  of  a 
similar  height,  and  from  2^  feet  to  nearly  3  feet  in  circumference.  There 
is  also,  an  elder,  having  dimensions  Uttle  different.  The  trees  that  thrive 
the  best  are  those  of  which  particular  mention  has  been  made :  the  growth 
of  other  kinds,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  sycamore,  have  hitherto 
defied  the  attempts  of  the  planter;  but  the  residt  of  his  success,  should 
seeds  be  imported  from  Norway,  or  raised  in  the  country,  might  perhaps  be 
very  different.  In  the  parish  of  Delting^  near  the  Bum  of  Valyor,  native 
mountain-ashes  may  be  found  growing  in  sites  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
cattle.  It  is  said  that  plants  from  this  place  have  been  transplanted  into 
the  garden  of  Busta,  where  they  now  flourish. 

Busta  is  the  seat  of  Aethub  Giffobd,  Esq.  the  worthy  representative 
of  an  andent  family,  who  settled  in  Shetland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some 
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of  theiir  3«ad  was  purchased  fiom  End  Patrick  Sxewabt,  since  a  fea- 
clttttfcer  is-  i^eoorded,  dated  Jifly  &  158d,  of  certmn  lands  os  the  opposifcesfaeile 
of  Wethersta,  in'whicli  this  addetaian  reserved  £ox  Ins  iMQiiise'two  or.  three 
)ro(ims  in  the  manbion-house  ihatc  bildnged  to  the  edate.  As  Busta  was 
the  hahitation  of  a  getitlenian  who  piiUish^d  the  earliest  statistical  dbacrip- 
tion  of  t^is  Country  worth  notice,  on  adoount  of  the  aequamtanoe  that  it  shews 
with  the  laws  of  this  ancient  Seandmaivian  eolony^  thk:  familyfseat  dujgfat 
to  he  for  ever  held  in  esteem;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland.  Hie 
anthor  a(  the  History  of  ZeUand  manied  the  sister  of  Sir  ANDEEtv  Mit- 
chell of  West  Shore  near  Scalloway.  It  is  recorded  i^  the  Giffobd 
family,  that,  in  the  year  1748,  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  sons  bdlmging  :to 
the  Laird  of  Busta,  accompanied  by  a  cousin,  were  lost  iii  a  boat  whilst 
crossing  a  bay.  A  more  melancholy  accident  than  this,  it.  is  seldom  the 
&te  of  the  provindal  historian  to  record. 

Not  far  from  the  house  of  Busta,  is  a  large  stone  of  granite,  that  ap- 
pears as  erect  as  if  it  had  been  fixed  there  by  art  *.  Not  improbably  it  was 
a  large  boulder-stone,  brought  thither  by  natural  causes,  and  placed  in  an 
upright  position,  as  the  memorial  of  som)s  battle  or  deaUi  of  a  chief.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  vnlgar  to  have  been  tfazbwa  there  by  the  Devil  from  some 
hill  in  Northmavine.  A  similar  origin  is  ascribed  to  appearaaoes  like  these 
in  oAer  countries.  ■  ''  Y 

*^  And  whereto  serves  that  wond^rous  trophy  now, 

That  on  the  goodly  plain  near  Walton  stands ; 
That  huge  dumb  heap  that  cannot  tell  us  how. 

Nor  what  nor  whence  it  is,  nor  with  whose  hands. 
Nor  for  whose  glory  it  was  set  to  shew  ? 

How  much  our  pride  mocks  that  of  other  lands  !— 
Then  Ignorance,  with  fabulous  discourse. 

Robbing  fair  art  and  cunmng  of  their  right. 
Tells  how  these  stones  were,  by  the  DeviPs  force. 

From  Afric  brought  to  Ireland  in  a  night^— Daniels. 

South  of  Bnsta  is  the  Island  of  Meilde  Roe,  divided  from  the  Main- 
land aind  the  Island  of  Vementry  by  two  niurrow  sounds,  and  to  the  east  of 
it  is  Idnga,  a  iftnall  hfcdoi  of  a  p^ecd]^  roimd  sluqpe,  that  is  situated  at  the 

I    t*     M  U  I         I    I  I      I  ■    ■■  ■   ■  ■  ■  .  ■        ■^  ,  ■       ,.  

*  See  Plate  iy.  Fig/l.**I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  vicinity  of  Bui^ta,  without  expressing 
my  sense  of  the  hospitality  I  received  from  the  trdy  respectable  resident  of  this  plaoew  I 
have  singular  oUigationf  due  to  Mr  BARctAT  of  Olnasfiord. 
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Gominon  entraiioe  into  two  voes ;  the  first,  which  is  named  Goofiotd,  runs 
two  miles  fiom  north  to  south,  and  the  second  named  Olnafioid,  iiB  a  Iwoad 
inlet,  the  channel  of  whidi  intersects^  at  right  an^^es,  ibe  gloomy  ridges 
of  gneiss  that  run  from  south-west  to  north-east,  stretdiing  at  the  same 
time  five  miles  to  the  eastward ;  at  the  head  of  this  voe  stands  an  ancient 
Idrk,  where  are  some  good  monuments  of  the  GifPord  family,  and  adjoining 
to  it  is  the  mansion  of  Mr  Bakcla  y,  a  very  intelligent  medical  practitioner. 
Entering  a  yawl,  I  was  rowed  across  the  mouth  of  Gonfiord  Voe,  and 
readied  the  headland  of  Hoohensetter,  where  are  the  remains  of  sereral 
tumuli,  probahly  of  Scandinavian  origin,  from  which  rude  earthen  urns 
have  been  taken.    From  this  point  there  is  a  good  view  of  Aithsvoe,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  nearly  closed  by  the  island  of  Papa  Little.     Several 
buoyant  skifis  were  floating  on  the  blue  trembling  waves  of  the  bay,  while 
the  active  Shetlander  was  wielding  the  light  rod,  and  throwing  bis  line 
among  the  throng  of  sillocks  with  which  the  inlet  was  filled ;  his  success- 
ful competitors  in  the  pursuit  were  the  rapacious  maws,  who,  in  thdr  ho- 
vering flight,  darted  down  frequently  on  the  surfuse  of  the  waters,  though 
in  the  abundance  of  their  finny  victims,  they  fiuled  in  outnumbering  the  cap- 
tives which  had  been  secured  by  the  adroit  hand  of  the  bi^  angler.    Smidl 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  and  dwellings  lined  the  circling  coast  of  the 
voe,  indicating  the  cause  that  had  designated  it  by  the  title  of  Aitk,  which 
implied  the  vicinity  of  a  fertile  soil.    Near  the  head  of  this  voe  is  East 
Burrafiord,  an  inlet  so  named  from  a  holm  that  contains  an  ancient  bu^h, 
of  which  scarcely  the  foimdations  remain.    The  shore  is  commanded  by  the 
hill  of  Scallowfield,  exceeding  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  whidi  forms  the 
highest  point  of  a  ridge  that  extends  from  Weesdale  to  Olnasfiord. 


ANCIENT  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SHEEP  PASTURES  OF 

SHETLAND. 

The  ootmtry  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  Olnasfiord  consists  of  bleak 
and  uninhabited  hills,  which  form  part  of  the  scatbolds  of  the  Mainland, 
where  there  are  neither  partridges,  moorfowl,  not  hares  to  albid  amusement 
for  the  sportsman ;  but,  in  the  place  of  thern^  he  may  hear  the  shrill  and 
plaintive  notes  of  the  curlew  and  plover,  or  the  whistling  of  the  snipe. 
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The  tenants  of  the  scaiholds  were  die  wild  sheep  of  the  oimntry,  oele^ 
Inated  lor  their  small  sixe,  and  known  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of 
the  mes  cauda  brevi,  tiiat  at  the  present  day  range  among  the  mountains 
of  modem  Scandinavia  and  Russia :  in  very  few  places  are  the  Shetlandr 
sheep  mixed  witli  a  Northumberland  breed.    Their  colour  is  exceedingly 
Tarious^  being  grey,  black,  dunnish  brown,  whiter  or  they  are  streaked  and 
speckled  in  the  most  curious  manner  with  a  combination  of  various  tints 
and  shades.    Besides  the  ^distinctive  character  which  they  possess,  from 
.he  4.rtn«.  rf  their  uoi^eb  h«..  ^^yery^uL^. 
they  collect  from  the  pastures  that  kind  of  food  which  the  natives  still  de- 
signate by  the  ancient  Scandinavian  term  of  Lubba,  expressive*  in  the  ori- 
ginal sense,  of  coarseness  or  roughness.    Lubba  comprises  those  common 
productions  of  the  hills  which  are  found  where  heath  is  absent ;  thus  it 
consists  of  several  kinds  of  Carices,  olN^ardtis  stricta,  Eriophorxm  or  cotton- 
grass,  which  is  the  food  of  sheep  in  spring,  and  of  other  plants  *•    Burra^ 
which  is  the  provincial  name  given  to  the  Juncus  squamsus^  serves  the  ani- 
mals during  the  winter.  But  besides  these  plroductions,  the  Erica  vulgaris 
and  tetralia?  are  the  last  resources.  The  sea  also  afifords  providon  for  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  scatholds,  and  there  almost  appears  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar instinct,  which,  in  the  severer  months  of  the  year,  prompts  them,  up- 
on the  ebbing  of  the  water>  to  flee  to  the  shore,  where  they  remain  feeding 
on  marine  plants  until  tibe  flow  of  the  tide ;  they  then  return  to  the  hills. 
The  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  are  as  various  as  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland ;  thus  they  are  afflicted  at  times  with  what  the  Scotch 
call  braanff  or  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  with  the  sturdy ^  or  water  in 
the  head,  with  blindness,  from  which  they  frequently  soon  recover,  and 


*  The  provincial  term  Lubba  is  well  explained  by  Mr  Nbill  in  his  account  of  the 
heathy  eminences  of  Yell.  This  author  remarks^  that  *'  Nartheciutn  ossifragum  (bastard 
asphodel)^  Pinguicula  vulgaris  (butterwort  or  sheep-rot)>  and  Pedicularis  palustris  (marsh 
lousewort)>  were  indeed  too  common.  Melica  coerulea  (purple  melic)^  Nardus  striata 
(heath  matweed)i  and  Festuca  vivipara  (viviparous  sheep's  fescue)^  were  the  principal 
grasses ;  together  with  Carices  recurVa,  distans,  panacea^  &c  and  some  jund  or  rushes. 
To  a  mixture  of  all  these^  when  heath  is  absent,  the  natives  give  the  name  o£LubbaJ*^^ 
Neill's  Tewr  Utrough  Shetland,  p.  74,  75.  Mr  Shirreff  remarks,  that  the  Anthoxanthum 
odoratum  is  seldom  touched  by  the  sheep. 

3L 
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with  the  rot.  About  thirty  or  forty,  years  ago,  the  scab  was  imfbrtuniitely 
introduced  into  the  Mainknd,  and  proved  very  fiital,  redudng  the  numbar 
of  these  animals  in  some  pkces  to  a  third.  The  natural  enemies  of  the 
young  lambs  are  eagles  (named  Ernes),  ravens,  hooded  crows,  and  the  black* 
backed  gull.  Of  these,  the  ravenous  sea-eagle  (JPVs/bo  0S8ifrcLgus\  and  the 
ring-tailed  eagle  {Palco  Jvhms)^  are  the  most  formidable ;  nor  is  the  VuU 
iur  albicilla,  or  white-tailed  eagle,  unknown  as  an  assailant  of  the  Shet* 
land  pastures.  In  order  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  these  birds  of  prey, 
there  was  an  ancient  law  of  the  country  that  set  a  liberal  price  upon  thdr 
heads,  whenever  they  w^e  brought  to  the  court  of  the  Foude.  The  re^ 
ward  was  much  less  in  value  when  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Xjand** 
tax,  amounting  to  Ss.  4d.  Scots  for  an  erne,  Sd.  for  a  corbie  or  raven,  and 
Sd.  for  a  crow.  Other  formidable  invaders  of  the  flocks  are  the  swine, 
which,  to  the  opprobrium  of  the  husbandry  of  the  country,  are  suffered  to 
roam  uncontrolled  over  the  scatholds,  and  to  die  their  tusks  in  the  blooc^ 
of  young  lambs  when  just  dropped. 

The  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  wild  among  the  hills,  herding  and  housing 
being  almost  wholly  unknown  in  Shetland.  There  is  an  old  law,  that  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Scotch  settlers,  ordering  that  every  scathold 
have  a  sufficient  herd,  and  that  builling,  punding,  and  herding,  be  used  m 
a  lawful  way,  before,  or  a  little  after,  sun-setting ;  and  that  none  scare, 
hound,  or  break  up  their  neighbours*  punds  and  buills,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  Scots,  besides  damages ;  but  the  regulation  has  not,  for  a  long 
time,  been  enforced.  On  the  contrary,  the  sheep  are  almost  to  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  since  they  range  at  lai^  over  the  scatholds  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  year.  No  food  is  provided  for  the  poor  animals 
during  deep  falls  of  snow,  nor  is  there  any  friendly  shepherd  to  drive  them 
to  some  buill,  or  dry  place  of  shelter,  where  the  lives  of  numbers  of  them 
might  be  preserved.  Upon' the  approach  of  a  storm,  a  sense  of  common 
danger  causes  them  to  congr^ate  for  self-defence  beneath  the  shelter  of 
some  rock  on  the  seashore,  where  they  protect  themselves  from  the  cold, 
by  the  warmth  which  arises  from  their  bodies  in  a  crowded  state ;  or,  if 
they  are  cov^ed  with  snow,  hunger  impels  them  to  tear  portions  of  wool 
from  each  other's  backs. 

Whenever  it  is  requisite  to  eatch  any  sheep,  they  are  hunted  down  with 
dogs,  trained  for  the  purpose,  which  Wallace,  the  historian  of  Orkney, 
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describes  as  a  sport  both  ^*  strange  and  delectable."  When  a  flock  is  in 
^ht,  the  Shetiander  mtes  hold  of  his  had-dogy  (the  ancient  Scandivanian 
name  for  a  shee]>-dog,)  and  points  out  to  him  a  particular  sheep.  The  dog 
then  bounds  after  his  prey :  the  flock  axe  immediately  alarmed,  but  soon 
perceiving  the  particular  individual  that  is  the  intended  victim,  they  re- 
strain their  flighty  and  allow  the  pursuit  to  be  uninterruptedly  confined  to 
one  object  of  selectioli.  The  poor  animal  is  then  chaced  fix>m  hill  to  hill, 
until  he  &lls  into  the  power  of  his  pursuer,  who  is  taught  to  seize  him  by 
the  foot,  the  nose,  or  the  ear ;  or  perhaps  he  pennies  by  tumbling  over  some 
precipice,  where  he  is  either  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  stones,  or  falls  into 
the  sea. 

As  the  sheep  of  one  scathold,  island,  or  parish,  constitute  a  promiscuous 
flock,  which  may  belong  to  more  than  a  hundred  individuals,  it  is  remark* 
able  that  more  frequent  disputes  should  tkot  arise  respecting  the  rights  of 
possession.  No  property  of  this  kind  was  ever  secured  without  the  means  of 
had-dogs ;  it  was  therefore  a  proper  r^ulation  that  none  of  these  animals 
should  be  kept  in  secret.  An  ancient  act  of  Shetiand  declares,  '^  that  noQe 
keep  sheep-dogs  but  such  as  ar^  appointed  or  allowed  by  the  Bailifi;  with 
the  advice  of  the  honest  men  of  the  parish,  whose  names  are  to  be  recorded 
in  the  Court-books ;  and  each  of  them  to  be  accountable  for  their  actings." 
It  was  also  ordered,  that  all  dogs  should  be  tried  yearly  by  the  Baili£^  the 
ranselmen,  or  otiier  honest  men  belonging  to  the  parish  in  which  they  are 
kept ;  and  if  any  individuals  should  be  foun4  to  possess  a  had-dog,  who  had 
no  property  in  a  sheep-stodL  to  entitle  him  to  keep  such  an  animal,  he  should 
be  fined  and  the  d<^  hanged^  The  next  object  of  the  ancient  legislators  of 
the  country,  was  to  see  that  each  dog  which  might  be  kept  to  take  sheep, 
was  under  proper  controul,  and  liiat  he  was  not  what  was  named  a  running 
dogf  whom  the  old  acts  of  Orkney  characterise  as  '^  a  dog  that  runs 
frae  house  to  house,  or  through  the  country,  the  neighbours'  sheep;" 
such  a  dog  would  be  not  only  prompt  to  seize  a  sheep  for  his  master,  but 
would  have  little  hesitation  in  providing  mutton  for  himself.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  ranselmen  in  their  annual  examination  of  dogs,  found  out  any 
of  these  freebooters,  they  put  in  force  the  act,  '^  That  all  running  dogs  be 
discharged,  under  the  pain  of  forty  shillings,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
dog,  toties  quotieSf  and  the  dog  to  be  hanged."  But  since  this  act  was 
framed,  a  sort  of  demoralization  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
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canine  race  of  Shetiand, — ^and  it  would  be  difficult  to  8ay»  at  the  jmsent 
day,  what  dog  was  not  a  nmning  dog.  Mr  Shieeeff,  in  his  agiieoltural 
sunrey  of  the  country,  has  complained,  with  great  justice,  of  a  rapadous 
ranger,  of  this  kind,  which  he  observed,  who,  without  any  order  firom  his 
master,  would  break  off  at  the  first  unfortunate  sheq>  that  he  saw,  throw 
him  down,  give  him  a  good  biting,  and  then  return,  unchided  fi>r  Us 
cruelty,  to  his  owner,  who  seemed  to  consider  the  treatment  as  a  matter  of 
course.  *'  The  fact  is,"  adds  the  narrator,  ^  tjiat  there  is  so  little  profit 
arising  from  sheep  stock,  in  the  present  state  of  landed  property,  compared 
with  fishing,  that  the  landowners  and  tacksmen  do  not  put  as  much  value 
on  a  sheep,  as  in  Great  Britain  on  a  hare." 

When  sheep  were  considered  of  more  value  than  they  are  at  present,  it 
was  of  great  consequence  that  no  wild  or  scar  sheep  should  be  at  laige  in 
any  particular  district,  which  might  have  the  tendency  of  scattering  a  flock. 
Thus  there  is  an  ancient  act,  ^'  that  none  keep  sear  sheep  except  it  be  in 
holms  or  nesses  diked  in,  and  properly  bdonging  to  themselves,  under  the 
pain  of  ten  poimds  Scots,  and  forfeiture  of  the  sheep  after  six  months  ad- 
vertisement." But,  at  the  present  day,  most  of  the  sheep  of  the  country 
are  so  wild,  that  the  old  distinction  of  scar  sheep  seems  to  be  nearly  lost ; 
and  as  summa:  herding  is  almost  unknown,  these  animals  axe  by  no  means 
in  a  progressive  state  of  tameness. 

In  the  last  place,  Bs  the  seizure  of  sheep  took  place  by  means  of  dogs,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  individual  property,  that  no  capture 
should  be  private.  Every  proprietor  in  claiming  his  share  of  a  promis- 
cuous flock,  hail  a  particular  mark  of  his  own,  that  was  formed  by  vari- 
ous lands  of  incisions,  which  w^e  inflicted  on  one  or  both  of  the  animal's 
ears ;  these  received  such  names  as  a  shear,  a  slit,  a  hole,  a  bit  out  of  the 
right  or  left  ear,  before,  behind,  or  firom  the  top.  In  this  way  an  infinite 
variety  of  private  marks  was  devised,  but  none  of  these  could  be  lav^fiilly 
used  without  the  sancti<m  of  the  bailiff  of  a  district,  or  civil  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  insert  in  a  public  register  a  descriptive  account  of  all  the  to- 
kens which  any  individual  wished  to  adopt,  for  the  reoc^nition  of  the  partiU 
cular  share  which  he  had  in  a  joint  flock  of  sheep  *.    It  was,  therefore. 


*  Mr  Shirreff  has  given  a  curious  specimen  of  the  register  of  a  sheep-mark^  as  taken 
from  the  parish  records  of  Orkney^  where  a  custom  nearly  similar  to  the  Shetland  practice 
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a  proper  r^^ulatioB)  that  the  marldiig  of  sheep  should  be  a  public  act,  and 
that  no  property  could  be  thus  claimed,  but  in  the  sight  of  a  whole  district. 
The  period  appointed  for  marking  lambs,  was  when  all  the  proprietors  of  a 
flock  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  rtieing^  or  tearing  off  with  the  hand 
the  wool  firom  sheep,  after  it  had  naturally  begun  to  loosen ;  this  w^s  about 
the  middle  of  May,  or  near  midsummer.  Thus  there  was  a  law,  that  no 
one  mark  lambs,  or  rue  sheep,  where  there  are  different  owners  in  the  flock, 
but  in  the  sight  of  sufficient  witnesses,  under  the  pain  of  ten  pounds  Scots 
for  the  first  oflfence,  of  double  the  amount  for  the  second,  and  for  the 
third  fiiult  of  being  reputed  and  pimished  as  thieves.  The  time  of  mark- 
ing and  irueing  is  still  publicly  proclaimed,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  all 
the  men  of  a  district  turn  out,  and  drive  their  common  flock,  with- 
out any  preparation  of  washing,  into  rude  inclosures,  named  _punds  or 
crues.  If  iiiepunding'  be  delayed  too  long,  the  sheep  become  so  wild  that 
they  are  hunted  down  and  taken  by  dogs ;  but  when  at  last  they  are  secured 
within  the  crties,  the  civil  officers  (who  were  in  former  days  the  bailiff  and 
ransehnen  of  a  district)  appear  as  arbiters  of  all  disputes.  Each  owner 
now  searches  the  crue  for  his  property,  which  the  civil  officers  confirm  by 
their  register,  and  also  daims  the  lambs  .that  are  produced  from  the  par- 
ticular stock  that  he  possesses,  in  order  that  his  right  to  them  may  be  se- 
cured by  a  proper  ear-mark.  At  the  same  time  the  general  rueing  begins, 
the  proprietor  seizes  hold  of  his  poor  sheep,  and,  disdaining  the  use  of  shears, 
tears  away  the  wool  from  the  struggling  animal's  back  in  the  most  brutal 
manner ;  and  if  the  fleece  has  not  begun  to  naturally  loosen,  the  operation 
is  attended  with  most  excruciating  pain.  Such  a  cruel  mode  of  fleedng, 
which  is  of  true  Scandinavian  origin,  is  at  the  present  day  retained  in  Ice- 
land, as  well  as  in  Hialtland. 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  no  claims  of  individual  property  among  sheep 
could,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Shetland,  be  sanctioned,  if  made  in  secret.  An 


prevailed :  '^  I  John  Gillies,  baron-bailie  of  the  pariah  of  Orphir,  hereby  grant  warrant 
to  Edward  Wishart,  in  Mill  of  Claistran,  to  assume  and  use  the  sheep-mark  following, 
as  the  same  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  sheep^marks,  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1770  years, 
in  the  name  of  John  Flktt  in  Skelbister,  viz.  The  crop  of  the  right  lug  and  a  bit'behind, 
a  rip  in  the  left  lug  and  a  bit  before,  and  the  tail  off."  AgricuUural  Survey  tf  Orkn^, 
p.  13^. 
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act  expresses,  ''  That  if  any  peirson  use  a  sheep-dog,  and  run  therewith 
after  his  own  sheep  unaccompanied ;  if  he  mark,  rue,  or  take  any  home 
without  showing  the  mark,  he  shall  pay  for  the  first  fimlt  four  angels,  for 
the  second  six  angels,  andfor  the  third  he  holden  and  repute  as  a  common 
thief,  and  punished  accordingly."  It  also  appears  that  the  last  penalty  was 
awarded  for  even  a  first  offence,  if  committed  under  doud  of  night.  If 
any  one  also  killed  a  sheep  without  first  showing  the  mark  to  a  ransehnan, 
''  or  other  honest  man,"  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  L.10  for  the  first  offence, 
with  payment  of  damages ;  of  L.  20  for  the  second  offence ;  and  for  the 
third  crime,  of  being  reputed  and  punished  as  a  common  thief,  and  of  being 
prevented  in  all  time  coming  from  keeping  a  sheep-d<^.  It  is  a  pity  that, 
in  reference  to  the  undivided  state  of  the  scatholds,  the  salutary  tendency 
of  these  good  laws  has  not  been  perpetuated.  Mr  Shirbeff  has  properly 
remarked,  that  the  Shetlander,  who  may  possess  the  best  sheep-dog,  is  by 
repute  the  greatest  shee}M)wner  in  Shetland ;  and  that  thieves  are  greater 
enemies  to  the  sheepstock  than  either  defect  of  food  or  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather: — ^he  produces  as  an  example,  some  natives  of  Yell,  who, 
for  many  years,  had  severally  contrived  to  secure  for  themselves,  on  an 
average,  two  sheep  each  week.  But  how  can  such  a  state  of  the  Shetland 
sheep  pastures  create  much  surprise  ?  Husbandry  has  long  sickened  under 
oppressions  of  the  most  galling  nature ;  the  fisheries  have  become  the  only 
sources  of  profit  in  the  country ;  and  thus  has  the  care  of  the  individual 
property  which  may  exist  in  a  common  sheep-stock,  become  an  object  of 
little  moment. 

The  carcase  of  the  Shetland  sheep  is  very  small,  being  said  not  to 
weigh  more  than  thirty  pounds.  The  flesh  is  peculiarly  sweet,  and  may 
rival  in  flavour  the  best  Welsh  mutton,  that  is  so  esteemed  in  England. 
Buti  ovnng  to  the  crooked  policy  of  proprietors  leaving  none  but  the  worst 
lambs,  which  are  unacceptable  for  the  table,  for  breedilig  rams,  the  race 
of  Shetland  sheep  has  been  long  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  degenera- 
cy *.    The  wool  is  short,  yet  very  fine.    From  the  amount  of  the  tithes 


*  Mr  Shirreff  conceives>  that  the  same  strange  policy  is  operating  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Shetland  wool.  He  states^  that  if  a  proprietor  observe  among  his  lambs  any 
one  that  is  particularly  fine  wooled^  all  his  alarm  is  that  it  should  stray  away  to  some  other 
pasture ;  he  does  not  hesitate,  therefore^  to  sUfie  in  the  animal  any  inducement  which  h^ 
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paid  in  this  commodity  to  the  Pope,  so  early  as  the  14th  century,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  breed  of  sheep  in  this  country  was  much  greater  in 
ancient  times  than  at  the  present  day.     Their  wool,  which  was  manufactu- 
red into  the  coarse  doth  named  Wadmel,  afforded  the  means  that  this  an- 
cient colony  of  Norway  possessed  of  paying  the  tribute  which  was  due  to  the 
King  of  Denmark  under  the  title  of  Scat.  The  tax  for  each  mark  of  land  be- 
ing exigible  in  a  certain  unchangeable  measure  of  wadmel,  it  was  found  con- 
venient, in  a  later  period,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  exaction,  by  making  the 
threads  as  thick  as  fish-lines ;  but,  upon  the  commutation  of  wadmel  into 
money,  the  weavers  of  Shetland  soon  obviated  the  aspersions  that  were 
thrown  upon  their  manufactures,  and  their  doth  was  woven  fine  enough. 
There  were  originally  no  walk-mills  in  the  country,  and  the  web  was 
tl^ckened  by  the  hands  and  feet ;  at  other  times  it  was  securely  spread 
along  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  passage  among  the  rocks  through  which  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  so  that  the  action  of  the  sea,  which,  in  such  pent 
up  channels  was  much  encreased,  might  walk  or  full  the  doth.    When 
thus  prepared,  the  &lnio  was  said  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  to  have  acquis 
red  the  name  of  Tuvacathoe.    Early  in  the  last  century,  the  Earl  of 
Mobton  ordered  a  walk-mill  to  be  built,  but  the  manu&cture  of  wad- 
md  was  then  much  on  the  decline.    Thare  is,  however,  at  the  present  day, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  woollen  doth  made  for  homerconsumption. 

The  chief  use  to  which  the  Shetland  wool  is  applied  at  the  present  day, 
is  for  the  stockings  and  gloves  that  are  knit.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep, 
which  is  remarkably  soft;,  has  been  wrought  into  stockings  so  fine,  that 
they  have  been  known  to  sell  as  high  as'  40s.  per  pair.  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  see  artides  of  this  value,  but  several  pairs  were  shewn  to 
me,  which,  from  the  fineness  of  the  workmanship,  might  be  considered  rea- 
sonable at  half-a^guinea  or  fifteen  shillings  each.  The  price  of  the  most 
common  quality,  however,  is  about  three  or  four  shillings,  whilst  they  are 
manu&ctured  so  coarse  as  to  be  worth  no  m<Nre  than  fivepence  or  sixpence. 
When  the  Hamburgh  traders,  who  had  encoiuraged  the  fishery  of  cod  ai^d 


may  have,  during  the  tupping  season^  to  ramble  after  the  ewes.  Thus  are  the  best  rams 
incapacitatecl  from  perpetuating  a  race  of  fine  wooUed  sheep^  whilst  the  worst  serv^  fo^ 
breeders. 
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ling,  had  ceased  to  Tisit  Shetland,  the  manufacture  of  storings  &r  the  de- 
mand of  the  Dutch  husses,  which  annually  anchored  in  Bressay  Sound,  was 
so  considerable,  that  the  sale  of  them  was  a  principal  resource  that  enabled 
the  Shetlander  to  contend,  for  the  sake  of  a  bare  sobostence,  against  the 
numerous  feudal  oppressions  with  which  he  was  overwhdmed ;  but  when  the 
Duteh  fishery  had  dwindled  away,  the  peasantry  became  so  wretchedly  poor, 
that,  if  their  landlords  had  not  succeeded  to  the  Hambnighers  in  the  piO' 
secution  of  the  ling  fishery,  thfe  country  must  have  been  almost  rendered 
a  perfect  desert.  The  knitted  covering  for  the  head,  which  the  master  of 
a  family  wears,  is  an  object  of  the  Shetland  manufactures ;  its  shape  has 
been  described,  as  resembling  a  common  double  nightcap,  with  this  varia^ 
tion,  that  its  extremity,  to  which  is  affixed  a  small  tassel,  hangs  so  low  down 
the  back,  as  to  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  cap  of  a  German  hussar.  The 
variegated  and  fi^ntastical  colours  which  it  displays  are  produced  by  native 
dyes,  the  collection  of  which  was  andently  an  object  of  great  importaiioe, 
particularly  when  the  manufacture  of  wadmel  was  a  leading  employment  in 
the  country.  The  lAcken  tartareus  yields  a  lit  or  dye,  that  ^was  formerly 
an  article  of  commercial  notice,  named  Korkelit ;  it  is  scraped  from  the 
rocks  after  a  fidl  of  rain,  reduced  to  a  powder,  steeped  for  many  days  in 
stale  household -ley,  and  kneaded  into  balls  of  the  wei^t  of  a  pound  and  a 
half,  which  are  dried.  When  boiled  with  doth,  it  conmiunicates  to  the  fiibric 
a  reddish  purple  colour.  The  Lichen  mccatilis  (provindally  named  Old  man), 
when  treated  partly  in  the  same  way,  yields  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown 
colour.  The  Lichen  parietinus  (named  by  the  Shetlandars  Scriota),  dyes 
cloth  of  an  orange  colour.  I  believe  that  the  Lichen  amphahides  is  also 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  brownish  or  blackish  purple 
colour.  From  a  collection  of  plants,  (no  names  of  which  I  could  learn, 
with  the  exception  of  the  marigold),  a  yellow  colour  is  procured.  A  good 
black  is  extracted  from  the  mossy  earth  of  the  country,  when  found  much 
impregnated  with  bog  iron-ore. 

Another  sort  of  woollen  cloth  that  was  manufactured,  was  expressed 
by  the  term  KiverinSy  or  coverings  for  the  beds  of  the  peasantry.  These 
were  composed  of  very  coarse  materials.  Sometimes  they  formed  a  ground, 
into  which  different  coloured  worsteds  were  sewed,  so  as  to  display  various 
figures  of  more,  or  less  beauty,  according  to  the  taste  or  ingenuity  of  the 
operator 4  Manufactures  of  this  kind  were  then  used  for  rugs  or  hearth  covers; 
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when  intended  for  superior  coTerlids,  the  figures  of  them  were,  with  a 
view  to  warmth,  produced  hy  thicker  threads,  the  thrums  of  which  were 
left  about  two  inches  long.  The  last  use  for  which  kiverins  were  design- 
ed, was  for  saddle-cloths ;  these  were  placed  under  a  klibbar,  when  the 
shelty  was  mounted  by  a  female  rider. 

The  skins  of  the  Shetland  sheep  are  in  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  fishermen  a  sort  of  surtout,  that  covers  his  common  dress. 
The  tarmentilla  erecta  has  been  long  used  in  the  process  of  tanning. 

Among  the  ancient  laws  of  Shetland,  there  are  some  remarkable  regula- 
tions respecting  the  rights  of  Ranselmen  to  inspect  at  any  time  the  stock  of 
wool,  skins  of  sheep,  and  the  cloth  or  stockings  made  of  wool,  which  may  be 
in  a  house.  Such  functions  would  appear  inquisitorial,  if  we  did  not  advert 
to  the  circumstances  that  might  have  rendered  them  necessary.  A  flock  of 
sheep  belonged  to  a  number  of  proprietors,  and  the  guardianship  of  them 
actually  devolved  upon  the  civil  officers  of  a  district.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  theft,  it  was  not  only  necessary  that  every  seizure  or  slaughter 
of  sheep  should  be  forbidden,  without  being  reported  to  the  Ranselmen, 
but  even  that  the  produce  of  flocks  should  not  be  applied  to  any  use,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  such  guardians  of  the  general  sheep  stock  of  the  com- 
munity. On  this  account,  it  was  a  proper  regulation,  that  each  Ranselman 
should  always  have  access  to  the  stock  of  wool  or  sheep-skins  in  a  house ; 
in  order  that  he  might  compare  with  his  register,  the  amount  of  sheep 
that  each  individual  had,  before  legal  witnesses,  claimed  by  proper  ear- 
marks, as  his  own.  Thus,  it  was  ordered,  '^  That  the  Ranselmen  should 
be  yearly  sworn  and  examined,  or  as  oft  as  needful,  and  give  an  account  to 
the  Sheriff  or  Bailiff  anent  their  diligence,  and  that  they  should  see  all 
wool,  skins,  heads  and  marks  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  should  see  all 
cloths  and  stockings  made  of  wool,  and  compare  the  same  with  the  stock 
of  the  makers ;  and  that  they  should  take  up  inventories  from  weavers,  of 
all  work  wrought  by  them ;  and  that  none  refuse  ranselling,  or  to  give 
up  inventories,  or  quarrel  or  offend  at  ranselling,  under  pain  to  be  repute 
and  prosecute  as  thieves.'*  At  the  same  time,  a  general  warrant  was  given 
to  the  Ranselmen,  to  search,  whenever  occasion  required,  any  part  of  a  house, 
and  to  examine ''  the  wool,  stockings,  yam,  webs,  &c. ;  and  enquire  how  the 
inmates  of  the  dwelling  came  by  all  these ;  and  if  they  could  not  give  a 
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satisfying  aeoomit  thereof,  and  brough  and  litaninell>  to  infinrm  agaiaet 
them.** 

These  aie  all  the  remarks  whidi  I  have  to  ofier  on  the  sheep  of  tfaia 
country,  and  the  manufaeturte  to  which  they  give  rise.  It  mil  be  evident, 
that  if  lands  are  still  destined  to  remain  in  their  present  Iminclosed  state, 
no  improyement  ean  ever  possibly  take  place  in  the  stiite  of  the  Shetland 
pastures,  unless  the  salutary  operation  of  the  ancient  acts  of  the  country 
be  in  their  fiill  force  revived  *.  It  is  true,  that  such  regulations  are,  in  ihdr 
inquisitorial  nature,  little  accordant  with  the  present  spirit  of  &itidi  li- 
berty ;  yet  they  are  still  weU  calculated  to  excite  our  high  admiration  fcr 
the  ample  steurity  whidi  they  must  have  once  afforded  to  every  scathdlder, 
that  his  {HToper  interest  in  a  promiscuous  sheep-stock  should  be  preserved  to 
him  entire. 

TROLHOULANd. 

A  south-westerly  walk  from  Aithsvoe  led  me  for  two  miles  across  a  brown 
moor,  unenlivened  by  a  single  habitation ;  but  this  cheerless  scene  at  length 
receded  from  the  view,  and  was  replaced  by  the  different  reaches  and  vnnd- 
ings  of  a  large  irr^ular  inlet  of  the  sea,  that  penetrates  the  mainland  for  a 
distance  of  six  miles.  As  the  eye  traced  the  widening  of  this  estuary  in  its 
flow  with  silent  majesty  towards  the  southerly  expanse  of  the  ocean,  a  few 
spots  of  verdure  and  scattered  cottages  might  be  detected,  above  which  frown- 
ed the  dark  parallel  ridges  of  gneiss,  that  form  the  Western  Kaim.  Leaving 
the  head  of  Bigsetter  Voe,  I  ascended  a  high  tract  of  moorland,  where  the 
barking  of  the  housedog,  in  signal  of  the  traveller's  attempt  to  explore  the 
indistinct  tracks  before  him,  might  still  be  heard ;  a  few  scanty  human  ha^ 
bitations  presented  themselves,  closed  in  by  a  melancholy  waste  of  hills  and 
lakes.  In  this  wild  abode  of  man,  a  knoll  shrouded  in  clouds  and  mists 
has  long  been  dreaded  as  a  domicil  for  unclean  spirits ;  hence  its  name  of 
Trolhotdand,  or  the  Hill  of  Demons  or  Trows.  Several  other  hills 
in  Shetland  are  also  celebrated  for  affording,  within  their  internal  re- 
cesses, a  habitation  for  evil  genii ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  certain  places 
in  Norway  have,  for  many  centuries,  from  a  similar  superstition,  been  as- 
sociated vrith  the  name  of  Trol ;  thus,  Olaus  Magnus,  in  speaking  of  a 


*  Some  of  the  Sheep-laws  of  Shetland  bear  evidence  of  a  date  so  early  as  A.  D.  lOKH 
See  Note  IL  at  the  end  of  the  present  Iter. 
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plaoe  reodocd  awfid^  by  the  descent  of  a  rapid  aad  tumvltuoiit  river,  adds, 
^  Nomen  vnlgare  habet  Trolketkt^  hoc  ett»  ca^ni^nim  J%moni»,  forte  prop 
ter  hotrarem,  quern  soiio^  stridmeqiie  geaemt,  in  pahidiiioaan  pkuiitiein  ea- 
dens.''  In  loeland  a  niunber  of  craters  are  knomi  hj  the  name  of  TrdOa* 
dyngiar,  which  is  translated  magic  heapi;  and  an  ancient  TolGaQo  is  calkd 
TriiBaJcffrkia,  or  the  Giants^  Churdi.  The  word  Trol  thus  applied,  is  of 
very  obscnre  etymology ;  possibly  it  may  be  an  old  Teutoiiic  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  Vreadi  Tr6kr^  signifying  to  lead, 
draw  along,  seduce  or  entice ;  and  an  epithet  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
applied  ii^  the  early  age  of  Christianity,  to  the  fitbulous  deities  of  the  Ed- 
da,  who  were  eonadered  as  stiU  capable  of  exerting  a  seductire  or  alluring 
intuence  over  the  souls  of  mankind. 

The  Trows  of  Shetland,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  rocks,  are  the  same 
race  of  beings  whom  the  natives  of  Feroe  describe  as  Poddenskemand^  or 
underground  men ;  in  the  Icelandic  Edda,  they  appear  under  the  name  of 
Duergar  or  dwarfe,  the  origin  of  whom  is  thus  stated :  Odin  and  his  bro- 
tilers  killed  the  giant  Tmib,  from  whose  wound  ran  so  much  blood,  that  all 
the  families  of  the  giants  were  drowned,  except  one  that  saved  himself  on 
board  a  bark.  These  gods  then  made  of  the  giant's  bones,  of  his  flesh  and 
his  blood,  the  earth,  the  water  and  the  heavens.  But  in  the  body  of  the 
giant,  several  worms  had,  in  the  course  of  putre&ction,  been  engendered, 
whidi,  by  order  of  the  gods,  partook  of  both  human  shape  and  reason. 
These  little  beings,  which  were  of  the  most  delicate  figure,  always  dwelt 
in  siibterraneous  caverns^  or  clefts  of  rocks.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  riches,  their  activity,  and  their  malevolence. 

It  has  been  suppose^  thai  this  mytholo^cal  account  of  the  Dueigar 
bears  a  remote  aUusioA  to  rtsal  history,  having  an  ultimate  reference  to  the 
oppressed  Fins,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  invaders  under  the  conduct  of 
Odin,  were  the  priof  possessors  of  Scandinavia.  The  fbUowetsr  of  this  he- 
ro saw  a  people,  who  knew  how  to  manu&cture  tiie  produce  of  thefa*  mines 
better  than  they  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  from  a  superstitioiis  r^;ard, 
tnmsfovmed  them  into  supernatural  beings  of  an  un&vourable  duuncter, 
dwelling  in  the  interior  <tf  rocks,  and  surrounded  with  immense  riches  *. 


liCinatzelqr  of  the  Scottiah  Border  toL  iL  p.  27& 
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The  gubterraneous  Trows  of  Shetland,  who  resemble  die  malignant  Dives 
of  the  East,  in  every  thing  but  their  hideousness  of  form,  have,  in  more  re- ' 
cent  times,  had  the  improper  name  given  to  them  of  Fairies^  whidi  is  of  com* 
paratively  modem  introduction  into  Europe,  being  derived  from  the  Per- 
sian Peris ^  an  imaginary  race  of  intelligences,  whose  offices  of  benevolence 
were  opposed  to  the  spiteful  interference  of  evil  spirits.  Another  later 
term  of  Elves,  is  equally  objectionable,  if,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Teutonic  helfen^  lTanslated^i;ar^. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  an  el^ant  and  learned  dissertation  on  the 
fairies  of  popular  belief,  prefixed  to  the  tale  of  Tamline,  has  shewn  that 
the  modifications  which  the  rudiments  of  elfin  superstition  have  undergone, 
are  to  be  sought  for  not  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  East,  but  in  the  wreck 
and  confusion  of  the  gothic  mythology,  in  the  tales  of  chivalry,  and  in  the 
fables  of  classical  antiquity ;  yet  in  such  an  obscure  and  detached  country  as. 
Shetland,  few  of  these  causes  could  have  operated  in  changing  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  country.  A  few  tales  of  chivalry  might  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  the  fables  of  classical  antiquity,  and  the  learned  fictions  of  the 
poets  of  the  1 6th  century,  have  never  found  growth  on  the  distant  soil  of 
Thule. 

The  Dwarfs  of  Shetland,  then,  who  dwell  among  the  hills,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  malevolent  beings  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scandi- 
navian Edda ;  and  as  it  is  deemed  dangerous  to  ofiTend  them  by  any  terms 
of  obloquy,  however  well  merited,  they  are  also  named  the  guidJbUc,  words 
of  similar  import  being  used  at  the  present  day  for  the  self-same  reason  in 
the  Feroe  Islands,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  popular  belief  in  the  personal  appearance, 
habits,  and  influence  of  these  land  Trows  has  much  varied,  since,  as  objects 
of  Pagan  worship,  they  were  enumerated  by  pious  Catholics  among  the 
list  of  fallen  angels :  for  the  Shetlander  still  sains  or  blesses  himself,  as 
he  passes  near  their  haunts,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  fearful  visitants. 
Although,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  early  Divines  of  Scotland^  the  light 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  ought  to  have  long  ago  expelled  from  the  land 
these  agents  of  heathenism  and  popery^  yet  they  are  scarcely  less  seen  than 
formerly,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  in  the  act  of  emigrating  to  climes 
where  they  wiU  be  more  cherished.    They  are  described,  at  the  present 
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day,  as  a  people  of  small  staturd,  gaily  dressed  in  habiliments  of  green.. 
Brand,  however,  says,  that  in  his  days  they  were  often  seen  in  Orkney, 
clad  in  complete  armour.  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  men  and  spirits, 
yet  have  material  bodies,  with  the  means,  however,  of  making  themselves 
invisible.  They  have  also  the  power  of  multiplying  their  species  :  thus  a 
female  of  the  Island  of  Yell,  who  some  years  ago  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  one  hundred  years,  or  more,  once  met  some  fairy  children,  accompanied 
by  a  little  dog,  playing,  like  other  boys  and  girls,  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  At 
another  time,  whilst  in  bed,  she  had  occasion  to  stretch  herself  up,  when 
seeing  a  little  boy,  with  a  white  nightcap  on  his  head,  sitting  at  the  fire, 
she  asked  him  who  he  was.  "  I  am  Tripp a's  son,"  answered  he.  Upon 
hearing  which^  the  good  woman  sained  herself,  that  is,  called  on  God  to  be 
about  her,  and  Trippa's  son  immediately  vanished. 

Several  Shetlanders,  among  whom  are  warlocks  and  witches,  have  en- 
joyed a  communion  with  the  guidjblkf  and,  by  a  special  indulgence,  have 
been  transpcnrted  in  the  air,  whenever  occasion  served,  from  one  island  to 
another.  In  their  visits  to  Trolhouland,  or  any  other  knoll  of  a  similar 
description,  they  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  interior  of  the  hill  at  one 
side,  and  to  come  out  of  it  at  the  other ;  and,  in  this  subterraneous  jour- 
ney, have  been  dazzled  with  the  splendour  exhibited  within  the .  recesses 
through  which  they  have  passed.  They  report  that  all  the  interior  walls 
are  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  domestic  utensils  of  the 
plfu^e,  peculiar  to  Fairy-land,  resemble  the  strange  implements  that  aire 
sometimes  found  lying  abroad  on  the  hills,  which  sceptical  antiquaries  as- 
cribe to  an  early  race  of  inhabitants  who  peopled  Shetland.  Thus  there 
are  innumerable  stories  told  of  Trows,  who,  in  their  rambles,  have  carelessly 
left  behind  them  utensils  of  a  shape  unknown  to  hiunan  contrivance. 
Sometimes  the  dairy-maid  observes  a  fairy  woman  in  the  act  of  clandes- 
tinely milking  the  cows  in  the  byre,  upon  which  she  sains  herself,  when 
the  evil  spirit  takes  so  precipitous  a  flight,  as  to  leave  behind  her  a  copper 
pan,  of  a  form  never  before  seen. 

The  Trows  of  the  hills  have  a  relish  for  the  same  kind  of  food,  that  af- 
fords a  sustenance  to  the  human  race,  and  when,  for  some  festal  occasion, 
they  would  regale  themselves  with  good  beef  or  mutton,  jthey  repair  to  the 
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Shetlander'8  scatliol^  or  town-mails,  and  employ  elf-uniws  to  bring  down 
their  vietims. 

^^  There  evVy  herd  by  sad  experience  knows 

How  wingU  with  fate  these  elf-shot  arrows  fly, 
When  ike  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  forgoes, 
Or  stretch'^d  on  earth  the  heart^mit  h^ers  die."" 

In  Scotland,  the  guid  jbOi  are  not  the  best  of  archers,  dnoe  the  tri- 
angukr  flints  with  which  the  shafts  of  their  arrows  are  barbed  do  not  al- 
ways take  effect,  and  are  dierefore  found  strewed  on  the  hills ;  but  the 
Shetland  dwarfs  are  much  more  successful,  nonet)f  their  arrows  having 
ever  glanced  aside,  so  as  to  afford  a  fertile  theme  of  speculation  for  the 
northern  antiquary,  who,  if  they  could  have  been  found  in  the  country, 
might  have  ass^ed  their  origin  to  some  imaginary  Pictish  race  that  had 
fled  from  the  pursuit  of  King  Kenneth. 

When  the  Trows  are  so  successful  as  to  shoot  one  of  the  best  &tlings 
that  is  to  be  met  with,  they  delude  the  eyes  of  its  owner  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  vile  substance  possessing  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  animal 
which  they  have  taken  away,  and  with  the  semblance  of  its  sudden  death, 
as  if  it  were  produced  either  by  natural  or  violent  means.  It  is  on  diis  ac- 
count that  the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  perished  by  acddent  are  con- 
demned as  mdawfiil  food.  A  Shetlander  at  the  present  day  affirms,  that 
he  was  once  taken  into  a  hill  by  the  Trowsr  when  the  first  object  liiat  he 
saw  was  one  of  his  own  cows  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
savoury  supply  for  a  banquet.  So  precarious  at  the  same  time  was  the 
man's  individual  preservation,  that  he  considers  himself  as  indebted  for  it 
to  the  gracious  protection  of  a  fairy  lady,  under  whose  special  &vour  he 
had  been  admitted  within  the  cave.  On  returning  to  his  Mends  whom  he 
had  lefl  on  the  earth^s  surface,  he  learned  that  at  the  very  moment  when, 
with  his  own  organ  of  vision,  he  had  observed  the  cow  conveyed  into  the 
interior  of  the  hill,  other  earthly  eyes  had  beheld  the  animal  in  the  act  of 
foiling  over  the  rocks.  In  this  instance,  then,  the  real  cow  had  been  ab- 
stracted, and  an  illusory  image  lefl  in  its  place,  lacerated  and  dead. 

As  the  Trows  are  not  altogether  secure  from  diseases,  they  possess 
among  themselves  medicines  of  as  invaluable  efficacy  as  those  whidi,  in  the 
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seventeenth  century,  immortalized  the  name  of  Akn^  Jeffebies  of  Com* 
wall,  who,  with  sakea  derivted  firom  fairies,  perfonned  many  spadal  miraculous 
cures.  Thesre  was,  for  example,  agood  man  in  the  Island  of  Unst,  who  had 
^  earthen*pot  eontaioiug  an  unguent  of  infaUihle  power,  whidi  he  alleged 
was  ohtained  by  him  from  the  hills,  and,  like  the  widow*^  oruise,  it  was 
never  exhausted  of  its  ixmtettts. 

These  sprites  are  much  addicted  to  music  and  dancing,  and,  when  th^ 
make  dieir  excbrsions,  it  is  generally  with  an  imposing  effect,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  most  exquisite  haamony : 


c< 


Like  Fairy  elves 


Whose  midtti^t  revek,  by  a  forest  side. 

Or  fountuny  some  belated  peasant  soes^ 

Pr  dreams  he  iiees,  while  over  head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitresB,  and  nearest  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course ;  they,  on  th^  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear.*^ 

A  Shetland^-,  while  lying  in  bed,  heard  one  morning  before  day-light 
the  noise  of  a  large  company  of  Trows  passing  his  door,  accompanied  by  a 
piper.  Having  a  musical  ear,  he  readily  learnt  the  air  that  was  played, 
which  he  would  afterwards  repeat,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the  Fairy-tune. 
The  site  where  the  dances  of  the  guid  Jblk  are  held,  is,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  be  detected  by  the  impressions  in  the  £>rm  of  rings  which  their 
tiny  feet  make  on  the  grass  *";  and  within  such  unholy  precincts  it  is 
hazardous  for  a  Christian  to  enter: 

<*  Their  nightly  dancing  ring  I  always  dread. 
Nor  let  my  sheep  within  that  circle  tread ; 
Where  round  and  round  all  mgfat,  in  moonlight  fair. 
They  dance  to  some  strange  music  in  the  air.^ 

The  Trows  are  addicted  to  thd  abstraction  of  the  human  species,  in  whose 
place  they  leave  efiigies  of  living  beings  named  Changelings,  the  unholy  origin 


*  The  cause  of  Fairy-rings  b  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  certam  species  of  Agaric,  which 
so  entirely  absoib  the  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  the  herbage  is  ibr  a  while 
destroyed. 
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of  whom  is  known  by  their  mental  imbecility,  or  by  some  wasting  disease. 
Although  visits  for  such  a  purpose  are  to  be  particularly  dreaded  at  mid- 
night and  at  noon,  yet  to  childbed- women  who  may  be  designed  for  wet- 
nurses  to  some  fairy  infant  of  quality,  the  latter  hour  is,  as  in  certain  Asiatic 
countries,  by  far  the  most  formidable.  On  this  account,  it  is  still  a  point 
of  duty  not  to  leave,  in  so  fearful  an  hour,  mothers  who  give  suck,  but,  like 
pious  Saint  Basil,  to  pray  that  the  influence  of  the  demon  of  noon  may  be 
averted  *.  Children  also  are  taken  away  to  the  hills,  in  order  to  be  play- 
fellows to  the  infant  offspring  of  the  Trows ;  on  which  occasion,  all  the 
lamentable  effects  have  been  produced  that  have  been  so  well  depicted  by  an ' 
elegant  poet  of  Scotland,  in  his  address  to  the  muse  of  the  Highlands. 

^^  Then  wake  (for  well  thou  canst),  that  wondrous  lay, 

How,  while  around  the  thoughtless  matrons  sleep, 
Soft  o^er  the  floor  the  treacherous  fairies  creep. 

And  bear  the  smiling  infant  far  away : 
How  starts  the  Nurse,  when,  for  her  lovely  child, 

She  sees  at  dawn  a  gaping  idiot  stare ! 
O  snatch  the  innocent  from  demons  wild. 

And  save  the  parents  fond  from  fell  despwr  f  .'*' 

When  an  impression  prevails  that  any  childbed-women  or  infants,  pining 
away  with  disease,  or  betraying  a  mental  fatuity,  are  beings  of  a  "  base 
elfin  breed,"  substituted  by  the  Trows,  in  the  place  of  those  whom  they  may 
have  taken  into  the  hills,  no  inducement  can  persuade  a  family,  labouring 
under  such  a  persuasion,  to  afford  the  objects  of  commiseration  entrusted  to 
their  care,  the  attention  which  their  situation  demands.  Nor,  on  such 
melancholy  occasions,  are  there  wanting  persons  who  pretend  to  the  power 
of  entering  the.  caves  of  the  fairies,  and  of  restoring  the  human  beings  who 
may  be  immured  in  them,  to  their  friends.  A  warlock  of  the  parish  of  Walls 
is  said  to  have  amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  assuming  such  an  in- 


•  (<  The  Celts,"  says  Dr  Percy,  '^  with  the  same  view  offered  sacrifices.  One  says  plea- 
santly^ the  true  demon  of  noon  is  Hunger,  when  one  has  nothing  to  satisfy  it" 

t  Supplemental  Stanzas  to  Collins'  Ode  on  the  Superstition  of  the  Highlands.  By 
#Wm.  Ebskine,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
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enoe  oyer  the  demons  of  the  hills ;  his  succiess  heiiig  denoted  by  the  appa^ 
ent  recovery  of  childbed-women  or  children  from  the  disease  under  which 
they  had  laboured. 

When  the  limb  of  a  Shetlander  is  affected  with  paralysis,  a  suspicion 
often  arises  that  it  has  been  either  touched  by  evil  spirits,  or  that  the  sound 
member  has  been  abstracted*  and  an  insensible  mass  of  matter  substituted  in 
its  place.  A  tailor  now  living  reports,  that  he  was  employed  to  work  in  a 
farm  house  where  there  was  an  idiot»  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  being  left 
by  the  Trows,  in  the  place  of  some  individual  that  had  been  taken  into 
the  hills.  One  night  when  the  visitor  had  just  retired  to  his  bed,  leaving 
the  changeling  asleep  by  the  fire  side,  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  music ; 
at  the  same  time,  a  large  company  of  &iries  entered  the  room,  and  b^an  to 
bestir  themselves  in  a  festive  round.  The  idiot  suddenly  jumped  up,  and 
in  joining  their  gambols,  shewed  a  familiarity  with  the  movements  of  the 
dance,  that  none  but  a  supernatural  inhabitant  of  the  hills  could  be  isuppos^ 
ed  to  possess.  The  observer  grew  alarmed  and  sained  himself ;  upon  hear- 
ing which,  all  the  elves  immediately  fled  in  most  admired  disorder ;  but 
one  of  the  party,  a  female,  more  disconcerted  than  the  rest  at  this  inhospitable 
interruption  to  their  sports,  touched  the  tidlor's  big  toe  as  she  left  the  room, 
when  he  lost  the  power  of  ever  afterwards  moving  that  joint. 

Such  are  the  details  which  I  was  enabled  to  collect,  relative  to  the 
Trows  that  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  Shetland  hills.  In  no  country  are 
there  more  habitations  remaining  of  unclean  spirits  than  in  Thule.  All 
these  had  their  origin  in  the  mythology  of  the  alicient  Scandinavians ;  and 
when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Shetland,  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  gods,  giants  or  dwarfs,  still  remained,  with  this  qualification  only,  that 
they  were  fallen  angels  of  various  ranks  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, who,  i^  their  degraded  state,  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  mountaiUs,  spiings  ot  seaS  *.  These  were  tenets  conveniently  subser- 
vient to  the  office  of  exorcism,  which  constituted  a  lucrative  part  of  the  eino- 
luments  of  the  inferior  Catholic  clergy,  with  whom  Orkney  and  Shetland 
were  in  ancient  times  overrun.     We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  expecti 


*  A  doctrine  nearly  similar  was  inculcated  by  Dibes  in  his  description  of  Feroe^  and  hf 
Ola  us  Magnus. 
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tfaftt  thi$  iikhistrj  of  these  Ftqpists  would  rawmble  that  of  the  holy  fictiw  of 
Eiiglaiidy  s<^  well  descnbed  by  Geoffe&y  Chaucxr  : 

^^  That  serchen  every  land  and  every  streme. 
As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 
Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes  and  boures, 
Citees  and  burghes,  castles  high  and  toures, 
Throps  and  hemes,  shepenes  and  dairies. 
This  inaketh  that  ther  ben  no  fiaeries.^ 

Demons  or  Trows  were  thus  kept  in  order  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  police, 
which  prevented  them,  owing  to  the  interference  of  exorcism,  spells,  or  charms, 
from  breaking  into  human  habitations,  or  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  the 
udallers,  to  the  injury  of  live-stock  and  the  fiiiits  of  the  earth :  and  on  the 
suppression  of  Popery,  the  Reformer  left  the  popular  belief  in  Trows  un- 
oontroverted,  contenting  himself  with  the  aU^ation,  that  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Catholic  of  expelling  them  were  delusive,  but  that  they  were 
to  be  effectually,  banished  the  land  by  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel/. 
On  this  view,  the  reason  why  these  spirits  have  not  yet  fled  the  islands  of 
Shetland  remains  to  be  explained ;  but  as  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  is  out  of  my 
province,  I  shall  prefer  leaving  it  for  the  discussion  of  learned  divines. 

CuLLSWICK  TO  THE  VoE  OF  SaNDS. 

CuUswick  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Trolhouland,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  the  way  to  it  lying  across  a  trackless  waste,  where, 
in  the  peculiar  formation  of  th^  hills  of  quarts  and  granite  that  characterise 
this  district,  a  sort  of  undulating  surfEUse  of  moorland  is  presented,  that  is 
covered  over  with  a  deep  heath,  and  is  dotted  with  numerous  pools  em- 
bosomed in  irregular  hollows.  At  length  the  circular  burgh  of  CullswidL 
appears  in  ^ht,  fixed  on  the  brink  of  a  menacing  cliff  of  red  granite^  be- 
low which  the  ocean  dashes  in  relentless  fury.    Innumerable  loose  crags,  a 


*  Sir  y^ALTZR  Scott,  in  speaking  of  the  belief  of  fairies  in  Selkirkshire,  saysj  that 
"  the  most  sceptical  among  the  lower  ranks  only  venture  to  assert>  that  their  appearances 
and  mischievous  exploits  have  ceased^  or,  at  least,  become  infrequent,  since  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  diftised  in  its  purity." 
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d«flky  pocd,  and  a  Aw  wretched  oottages,  iiie  ifitenpersed  on  the  fapoDen  sw* 
&oe  of  an  irregular  plain>  wMe  the  daikemag  shadows  of  U^erim^  cast 
around  an  Indeacribable  gloom.  The  wefiterly  diffe  of  Valey  Island  and 
Grating^s  Voe  appear  to  the  west,  where  few  other  inhalntants  are  to  be 


**  But  yelling  meaweti,  with  sea-gulles  hoars  and  bace^ 
And  oo]^oyraunt&,  with  birds  of  ravenous  raoe.*^ 

The  fortalite  of  Cullswick  is  constructed  of  unhewn  ston^  of  granite, 
closely  built,  without  any  cement ;  it  exhibits  a  double  concentric  wall,  in- 
closing a  space  S6j  feet  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  is 
four  feet,  and  of  the  inner  Wall  three  and  a  half  feet,  while  the  interval  is 
two  feet  wide.  So  much  of  the  burgh  has  been  destroyed  of  late  years, 
that  it  rises  but  a  very  few  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  its  utility,  even  as  a 
sea-mark,  could  not  preserve  its  stones  from  being  applied  to  the  erection  of 
a  vile  set  of  hovels.  In  the  memory  of  man  its  height  was  known  to  be 
about  twenty-three  feet  from  the  ground ;  chambers  were  ibrmed  within  the 
walls,  but  whether  they  ran  round  the  building  in  a  spiral  direction,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  burghs  which  antiquarieSs  maintain  were,  from  this  peculiar 
construction^  metamorphosed  by  poets  into  serp^ts  or  dragons,  I  could  not 
learn.  Mr  Low  seemed  to  think  that  the  roof  of  the  lowest  room  was  the 
floor  of  an  upper  room,  and  so  on ;  the  whole  communicating,  as  in  the 
burgh  of  Mousa,  by  steps ;  but  I  have  heard  this  assertion  doUbted.  The 
entrance  to  the  internal  area  was  by  a  door  about  two  feet  high,  strongly 
lintelled  at  the  front  with  a  lai^  triangular  stone,  while  other  supports 
of  the  same  nature  which  rested  on  both  walls,  formed. the  internal  struct 
ture  of  the  entrance.  The  passage,  when  besi^ed,  would  of  course  be 
blocked  up  by  large  stones  rolled  from  within  the  area^  The  fortialice  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  now  filled  up,  the  breadth  of  which  was  thirteen 
feet.  An  outer  rampart  secured  the  whole,  19|  feet  broads  {See  Fig.  14; 
x)fthe  Plate  of  Ant^ftdties.) 

A  walk  of  three  or  four  miles^  blong  a  coast  thinly  inhabited,  leads  to 
Skelda  Ness,  a  bold  headland,  worn  into  deep  recesses,  the  abode  of  ravens, 
sea-gulls,  or  wild  pigeons :  one  of  the  larger  caves  is  said  to  haVe  been 
in  former  times  the  haunt  of  a  Norw^^  pirate.  Crosnng  Skelda  Voe,  an 
inlet  three  miles  in  exteni^  I  reached  Reawidc,  where  the  ancient  ftmily  of 
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the  UifPHBAYS  have  a  resideiioe ;  an  ancestor  of  whom  aflbrded,  by  his 
vessel,  the  means  wheieby  the  Duke  de  Medina,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  escaped,  after  shipwreck,  from  Dunrossness  to  Dunkirk. 
Selie  Voe,  (said  to  signify,  in  the  Norse,  a  Herring  Voe),  lies  to  the  north* 
east,  which  I  reached  in  a  boat.  This  is  an  inlet,  open  to  the  sea,  and 
about  a  mile  in  extent ;  the  banks  of  which  are  adorned  with  a  few  good 
houses,  and  by  a  neat  manse.  The  sea  in  the  vicinity  abounds  with  had- 
docks, whitings,  piltocks,  and  sometimes  with  mackareL  Kirkholm  lies  off 
a  point  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  bay ;  being  an  islet  celebrated  for  the 
refage  that  it  afforded  to  the  crew  of  a  galleon  belonging  to  the  &mous 
Spanish  Armada,  which  sank  on  a  haddod:-sand  near  Reawick  Head,  now 
called  the  Meeth.  The  Spaniards  having  effected  their  escape  on  ihe  shore, 
took  possession  of  Kirkholm,  sank  a  well  of  good  fresh  water,  fortified 
the  banks  with  a  wall,  and  built  for  themselves  several  huts.  Sands  Voe, 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east,  is  a  small  open  bay,  near  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  very  neat  chapel,  erected  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  time 
they  were  detained  in  Shetland ;  it  was  originally  dedicated  ^by  them  to 
St  Mary,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Virgin  for  their  preservation  on 
the  hospitable  shore  of  Thule  *.  On  the  west  of  the  inlet.  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  of  Westshore,  formerly  built  a  large  house,  three  storeys  in 
height,  which  is  now  possessed  by  John  Scott,  Esq.  The  shore  of  the 
Voe  was  strewed  over  with  the  bodies  of  a  numerous  herd  of  ca'ing  whales, 
that  had  recently  been  driven  on  the  sands  and  slaughtered^ 

BAY  or  SCALLOWAY. 

The^  i^>cks,  holms  and  islets  in  the  bay  of  Scalloway  are  very  numerous^ 
and  the  mineralogical  examination  of  them,  which  I  undertook,  was  very 
tedious ;  my  labour  being  much  impeded  by  the  Shetland  boatmen,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  were  engaged  at  a  specific  sum,  for  the  puipose  of 
landing  me  at  different  points  of  the  islands,  were  as  impatient  of  the  least 

*  A  medal>  that  was  long  in  the  posfession  of  a  Shetland  fianilj>'  commemorating  tha 
defeat  of  the  Annada^  is  given  in  Fig.  26.  of  the  Plate  of  Antiquities,  Appendix.  |t  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Ross  of  Edinburgh,  late  collector  of  the  customs  in  Lerwick.  The 
coin  mateiiallj  differs  fh»n*  one  relating  to  the  same  event,  that  is  described  in  a  nnmbvr 
of  the  Spectator. 
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delay  as  they  were  extortionate  in  tlieir  cliarges.  In  no  part  of  Great 
tain  is  boat-travelling  more  extravagant  than  in  Shetland*  There  are  no 
rq^ular  ferries ;  and  although  the  Magistrates  of  the  country  have  attempt- 
ed to  fix  a  rate  of  fares,  and  to  express  \;heir  detennination,  in  case  of  any 
disputes  coming  before  them,  to  make  it  their  standard  of  reference,  the 
regulation  is  altogether  a  dead  letter.  There  are  few  gentlemen  who,  in 
the  trips  that  they  make,  are  not  rowed  by  their  own-tenants,  and  they  take 
such  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  themselves  in  the  ftvour  of  their  depen- 
dentSi  by  paying  them  above  their  due ;  it  is,  therefore,  un&rtunate  that  the 
sum  thus  given  is  the  least  that  is  demanded  from  the  stranger.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  bind  the  Shetlander  down  to  any  specific  agreement:— 
whatever  sum  he  may  contract  for  as  a  fare,  he  endeavours  to  enerease,  and 
there  is  a  great  d^ee  of  unpleasantness  in  entering  into  a  new  agreement 
during  the  whole  of  the  passage,  this  being  the  chief  object  of  the  boatman's 
gratuitous  conversation  with  which  the  passenger  is  perpetually  annoyed. 
All  this  meanness  might  have  been  expected  from  the  poor  peasant, 
when  in  a  debased  state  of  vassalage,  which  would  naturally  prompt  him 
to  treat  the  higher  ranks  with  mistrust  and  artfulness ;  but  since  the  coun- 
try is  by  no  means  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  time  that  a  diffe- 
rent line  of  conduct,  indicative  of  a  more  improved  state,  should  be  adopted. 
The  fishermen  whom  I  had  engaged  from  the  parish  of  Walls  were  under 
the  influence  of  an  old  boatman,  whose  unaccommodating  and  oirly  dispo- 
sition, was  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  hideous  appearance  of  his 
figure ;  his  person  had  been  so  long  entrusted  to  Nature's  care  alone,  that 
his  beard  hung  down  to  his  breast ;  he  was  in  truth 

<^  An  uncouth,  salvage  and  uncivile  wight. 

Of  griesly  hew  and  foule  iU-Cavour^d  sight ; 

His  face  with  smoke  was  tand,  and  oes  were  bleared. 

His  head  and  beard  with  sout  were  ill  bedight, 

His  cole-black  handes  did  seeme  to  have  been  seared 

In  Smythes  fire-sfnttiDg  forge,  and  nayles  like  clawes  appeared.*" 

The  Shedander  is  too  often  in  the  habits  of  considering  the  extortion  to 
which  he  makes  the  stranger  submit,  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  right  that 
he  assumes  to  plunder  a  wreck ;  for  he  enumerates  under  the  blasphemous 
title  of  ^'  Gid^endsr  a  wreck,  a  drove  of  whales,  and  a  boat-fare. 
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After  landing  on  the  Sandtstnta  Rocks*  which  rise  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  I  visited  the  cluster  of  isles  composed  of  epidotic  sienite 
ot*  gneiss,  named  Hildas8oo»  Papa  Little,  Oxna,  Longa,  and  the  Cheyneys  *. 
Burra  is  an  island  of  gneiss,  about  four  nules  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
rendered  memorable  in  Holland  for  the  disaster  which  befel  the  Dutch  navy 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  165S.  The  vessels  ware  driven  by  a  gale  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island ;  a  fire-ship  was  wrecked,  and  a  man-of-war  sank 
to  the  bottom.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  ventured  among  the  smaU  isles  and  rode 
in  safety.  In  Burra,  formerly  stood  a  diuich,  adorned  with  a  S{»re,  but  the 
whole  is  now  rased  to  the  ground.  House  Island  which  lies  so  near  to  Burra 
as  to  be  connected  with  it  by  a  wooden  bridge,  was  anciently  the  residence 
of  a  Sinclair  who  joined  the  force  that,  in  defaice  of  the  rights  of  the 
Udallers,  opposed  and  slew  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  He  obtained  a  respiei 
along  with  Sinclab  of  Strom,  folr  nineteen  years.  Great  Havery  is  a 
ismall  inhalnted  isle,  partly  formed  of  Umestone-rodks,  respectmg  which 
there  is  an  idle  tradition,  that  no  mouse  or  rat  will  live  in  it»  and  that  its 
ground  is  of  such  a  virtue,  as  to  kill  vermin  although  removed  for  the 
purpose  to  any  other  place.  Very  far  south  lies  the  peninsulated  ^ni- 
nence  of  St  Ronan's,  joined  to  the  Mainland  by  a  low  sand-bank^  which,  in 
high  tides  or  gales,  is  occasionally  overflown.  The  foundations  appear  of  an 
old  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Ninian,  commonly  ndmed  Ronan,  from  the  Irish 
appellation  given  to  the  saint  of  Bingan.  St  Ninian  was  a  Cambrian  who 
zealously  preached  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century  to  the  Britons  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia  or  shire  of  Galloway.  Dr  Chalmebs  conceives,  that  the 
chapel  might,  have  been  founded  by  some  pious  Colimibans  of  the  sixth 
century  in  their  visit  to  Shetland  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtfiil.  Both  Shet- 
land and  Orkney  were  considered  in  a  pagan  state  until  the  year  1195, 
when  Olaus  Tkiguesson,  king  of  Norway,  converted  the  esrldom  to  the 
true  &ith  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  account  of  the  country,  that  the 
chapel  wals  built  by  a  Dutch  captain  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
made  to  the  saint  for  protection  in  a  storm  at  sea,  is  much  more  conjectural 
than  the  notion  of  the  learned  antiquary  whom  I  have  quoted.  Little  now  re- 
mains of  St  Bonan's  Chapel,  although  it  is  still  used  as  a  burying  place. 


*  Mr  Low  has  remarked,  that  he  found  on  these  hohns  the  long-leaved  sorrel^  the  sea 
gilliflower^  the  sweet  smelling  garlick,  also  the  lAfchtnt  dkka,  petaUs  nd>ris  ei  albis. 
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The  lower  storey  of  the  Idrk  nuiy  be  difitincdy  traced 
vaulted,  is  supposed  to  have  served  for  a  burying  plaoe.  The  cliffs  of  St 
Ronan's  are  very  high,  and,  mth  the  insulated  rocks  adjoining,  serve  as  f^ 
resort  fior  numerous  varieties  of  gulls,  whose  nests,  when  I  visited  this 
place,  were  plundered  for  the  sake  of  the  young  birds  named  Scories.  I 
partook  of  a  dinner  of  them,  but  found  the  flesh,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, strong  and  fishy.  The  most  southerly  islet  belonging  to  the  bay  of 
Scalloway  is  Colsay,  which  is  uninhabited. 

Near  St  Ronan's  is  a  good  estate  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  Stew- 
arts of  Bigtown,  the  present  representative  of  whom  is  John  Bruce,  Esq. 
of  Simbester.  Bigtown  was  for  many  years  the  resort  of  Scottish  traders 
who  trafficked  with  the  natii^es  for  salt  or  coal-fish,  as  well  as  of  a  Jew 
who  was  the  great  purchaser  of  the  feathers  of  sea- fowl.  On  an  adjacent 
promontory  named  Ireland,  once  stood  a  church  which  was  adorned  with  a 
lofty  steeple.  But  of  three  buildings  of  this  kind  situated  in  Ireland,  Burra 
and  Tingwall,  that  were  said  to  have  been  erected  by  three  Norwegian 
sisters,  it  is  unfortunate  that  not  one  should  now  remain*. 

In  sailing  north  from  Bigtown,  I  passed  Maywick,  a  small  open  inlet, 
to  the  east  of  which  are  the  extensive  dreary  scatholds  that  form  the  Cliff 
HiUs,  where  a  right  of  pasturage  was  long  a  source  of  dispute  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  islands  of  Burra  and  House,  and  the  natives  of  Conings- 
buTgh  on  the  Mainland.  Several  pitched  battles  are  said  to  have  been 
fought  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  between  the  parties ;  in  one  of 
which,  the  men  of  Burra  and  House  crossed  the  Cliff  of  Sound  during  the 
night,  and  occupied  a  station  among  the  hills  in  ambush.  In  the  morning, 
their  wives  and  daughters,  who  were  instrumental  in  the  plot,  dressed  them- 
sdves  in  male  attire,  and  launching  several  yawls  made  their  appearance 
in  the  soimd  as  in  hostile  array.  The  Coningsburghers  easily  deceived  by 
the  formidable  appearance  of  this  mock  armament,  came  down  the  hiUs  to 
attack  the  boats,  when  they  fell  into  the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  them, 
and  being  fiercely  attacked  on  the  rear  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  Burra 
and  House,  were  for  the  most  part  killed  or  routed.    It  appears,  that  the 


*  There  ii  a  small  religious  edifice  in  Orkney,  vhidi  these  kirks  of  ShetUnd  are  said 
to  have  much  resembled ;  a  specimen,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  Scsndinayian  church  is  given 
in  the  Fkte  of  Antiquities  that  appears  in  the  Appendix  c^this  Work.    (See  Fig.  170 
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liberty  of  pasturage  on  the  CHff  Hills  contmued  disputaUe  until  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr  Scott  of  Scalloway,  who  acquired  a 
•title,  by  marriage,  to  the  property  of  the  Sindairs  of  House,  sold  or  trans- 
ferred his  contested  right  to  the  late  Mr  Bruce  of  Sumburgh,  who  owned 
a  considerable  estate  in  Coningsburgh.  In  order  to  prevent  contentions 
like  these,  there  are  several  country  acts  relative  to  the  rights  of  the  joint 
scatholders  of  a  parish.  Thus  it  is  commanded,  ^'  That  the  bailiff  of  each 
parish,  with  twelve  honest  men,  should  annually  ride  the  marches  of  the 
parish,  betwixt  the  first  of  October  and  the  last  day  of  April,  or  at  any 
other  time  when  required  by  the  scattlers,  the  penalty  of  non-performance 
being  Forty  pounds  Scots :  it  is  also  enacted,  that  none  contemptuously 
pasture  upon,  rive  flaws,  cut  floss,  or  east  peats  in  their  neighbour's  scattald, 
under  the  pain  of  Ten  pounds  Scots."  In  ancient  times^  a  hill  or  uninclos- 
ed  pasture  ground,  was  expressed  by  the  term  Hoga ;  this  is  nearly  synoni- 
mous  at  the  present  day  with  scathold^  Whenever,  therefore,  a  liberty  was 
granted,  either  to  pasture  cattle  or  sheep  in  a  hoga  or  common  pasture 
ground,  or  even  to  cast  peats  within  it^  the  permission  was  named  Hoga* 
leave.  The  sum  paid  annually  for  hoga^leave  is  very  trifling,  not  amount- 
ing for  each  mark  of  land  to  many  shillings,  except  at  Bressay,  where  tenants 
who  cast  peat  for  the  town  of  Lerwick  can  afford  to  pay  a  much  greater  sum. 
After  passing  the  low  valley  that  intersects  the  Cliff  Hills,  named 
Qudrf,  or  the  Carrying  Place  *,  where  boats  are  dragged  across  the  land  fit>m 
the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  I  visited  the  low  island  of  Trondra,  which 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  once  more  came  in  view  of  Earl  Patrick's  ill-fated 
castle,  that,  in  its  last  state  of.  habitation^  was  converted  into  barracks  for 
the  reception  of  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  My  next  route  led  past 
the  upright  stone  I  had  before  seen  in  the  strath  of  Tingwall,  which  my 
Cicerone,  in  despite  of  opposite  traditions,  conceived  to  have  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  scene  of  a  dispute  that  took  place  in  the  year 
1391  i  between  Henry  Sinclair^  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  his  cousin  Malis 
SPERREi  relative  to  it  question  that  had  arisen  affecting  the  light  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  Earldom.  Torfjeus  says  nothing  more  than  that  the  rencounter 
was  in  Shetland     Malis,  and  seven  of  his  companions,  were  killed,  while 


*  It  was  usuid  witb  the  Greeks  to  dtvw  boats  over  necks  of  land  The  Highlanders 
give  to  an  isthmus  or  Quarf  of  this  Idnd,  the  name  of  Tarbai,  said  to  be  compounded  of 
Gaelic>  terms  expressive  of  its  use.  A 
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other  seven  fled  in  a  six-oared  boat^  and  took  refuge  in  Norway.  Owing 
to  this  event,  the  government .  of  Orkney  was  entrusted  to  other  hands, 
and  Heney  Sinclair,  and  his  successor;  rendered  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  Eang  Eric  of  Norway  for  Shetknd  only ;  but  in  the  year  1484, 

William  Sinclair  was  reinstated  in  the  undivided  possessions  of  the 
family. 


SCALLOWAY  fO  BIGSETTER  VOE. 

A  little  to  the  north-west  of  .Scalloway,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a 
iqpecdmen  of  the  ancient  Shetland  plough,  as  it  was  fixed  against  the  wall  of 
a  cottage.  This  implement  of  husbandry  is  of  a  very  ancient  construction, 
being  single-stilted,  like  one  that  is  represented  by  Olaus  Magnus,  as 
common  to  northern  nations.  A  crooked  piece  of  wood,  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  forms  the  beam  of  the  plough,  whibh  ha3s  a  length  of  six  feet  and  a 
height  of  two  feet  and  a  half;  the  single  stilt  at  the  top  of  it  consists  of  an 
oak  stave  seven  feet  long.  Through  the  lower  end  of  the  beam  a  square 
hole  is  cut,  for  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  oak  about  twenty-two 
inches  in  length,  named  the  Mercal,  to  which  is  affixed  the  sock  and 
sky.  The  coulter  stands  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sock,  while  a  wedge 
driven  below  or  above  the  mercal,  regulates- the  depth  of  the  furrow.  A 
slender  machine  of  this  sort,  which  one  man  may  lift  with  ease,  is  driven 
by  four  oxen  abreast.  Two  yokes,  joined  by  a  double  rope>  are  laid  on  their 
necks ;  a  large  one  on  the  two  outermost  animals,  and  a  small  one  on  the 
two  innermost.  The  draught  or  chain  with  which  their  necks  are  connect- 
ed to  the  plough  is  firom  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  long.  With  this 
strange  instrument  two  labourers  take  the  field.  The  holder  of  the  plough 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  pliable  stilt.  The  driver  or  ccdler  as  he  is  named, 
goes  before  the  oxen,  walking  backward ;  the  sound  of  his  whip  sets  the 
cattle  in  motion ;  the  holder  of  the  stilt  lies  on  with  his  side;  the  earth  is 
turned  over ;  the  work  is  executed  to  admiration,  until  a  large  stone  encoun*^ 
ters  the  xx>ulter,  and  then  crack  go  the  joints  of  the  frame-work.  All 
hands  are  now  pressed  into  service  for  repairs,  and  the  plough  is  'again  set 
to  rights.  A  lash  of  the  caller's  whip  again  causes  the  beasts  to  resume 
their  tardy  pace.    Every  thing  is  carried  on  smoothly  until  a  stiff  furrow  ap« 
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p«ar«,  when  another  impediment  takes  place.  It  is  now  necessary  that  the 
stubborn  glebe  should  be  broken  down ;  this  is  accomplished ;  the  labour  of 
the  plough  is  again  resumed^  and,  by  the  help  of  Heaven,  is  at  length  hap- 
pily completed !  Such  being  the  <qperation  of  this  primitive  machine,  every 
antiquary  must  r^et  that  an  implement  of  so  precious  a  description,  elu- 
cidative of  the  earliest  state  of  Scandinavian  agriculture,  is  going  fast  out 
of  use,  chiefly  owing  to  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  Shetland  New  Agri- 
cultural Sodety.     (See  Plate  qfAntiq.  App.  Fig.  20.) 

But  for  turning  up  land,  the  plough  has  been  often  laid  aside,  and  the 
ancient  slender  and  long-shafted  spade  of  Shetland,  which  has  a  blade  a  quar- 
ter of  the  breadth  of  the  common  garden  spade  of  Scotland,  and  a  convenient 
projecting  piece  of  wood  far  the  application  of  the  foot,  is  in  much  greater 
requisiticm,  being  indeed  well  enough  adapted  for  the  nigged  and  stony 
ground  of  the  country.    (See  Plate  oJAntiq.  App.  Fig.  25.) 

In  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  near  to  the  head  of  Catfirth 
Voe,  where  we  approach  thick  beds  of  limestone,  a  fresh  water  loch  may 
be  observed,  that  has  been  celebrated  by  Torf^bus,  under  the  name  of 
Geirhildar-vatn.  When  Iceland  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
ninth  century,  Floke,  a  northern  pirate,  attended  by  his  daughter,  went 
in  quest  of  the  country  of  which  he  had  heard  such  favourable  accounts. 
The  compass  was  not  then  known ;  he  therefore  took  three  ravens,  which 
he  had  consecrated  to  the  gods,  seeking,  by  their  direction  of  flight,  the 
desired  kmd.  Landing  at  Shetland  with  his  daughter,  to  which  place  he 
was  directed  by  the  omens  that  he  had  consulted,  they  arrived  at  a  lake, 
where  was  a  small  islet  visited  by  numerous  birds,  upon  which  the  unfortu- 
nate damsel,  probably  in  quest  of  their  eggs,  attempted  to  land,  and  in  her 
passage  was  drowned.  From  the  fate  which  befd  her,  the  lake  was  named 
Greirhildar-vatn,  of  which  the  modem  name  of  Girlsta  was  probably  a  cor- 
ruption. It  is  added  in  the  history  of  Iceland,  that  the  Alight  of  the  third 
raven  which  Floke  let  loose,  conducted  him  to  his  place  of  destination. 

To  the  south-west  of  Girlsta,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  is  Whiteness, 
where  was  once  a  diurch  dedicated  to  St  Olla,  and  named  St  Olla's  Chair. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  voe  which  has  a  course  exactly  parallel  to  the  long 
ridges  of  gneiss,  that,  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  constitute  its 
lofty  banks.  In  this  district  there  is  much  arable  land  indosed.  The  ma^ 
nure  intended  for  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the^  front  of  most  cottages  on 
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the  Mainland^  is  a  midden,  consiBting  of  dung,  of  heather  that  has  heen 
cat  for  litter,  of  sea-weed  and  of  earth  or  dry  decomposed  moss,  named 
JDuffUnmld.  This  compost,  which  has  been  known  6om  the  remotest  an« 
tiquity,  is  an  olgect  of  such  importance  to  the  Shethmder,  that  the  ill- 
jndged  sacrifice  which  he  offcen  makes  in  order  to  obtain  the  ingredient  of 
earth,  mi^t  be  considered  as  the  exaggeration  of  a  traveller,  if  it  were  not 
attested  by  a  committee  of  the  Shetland  Agricultural  Society,  appointed  in 
the  year  181 8,  to  adjudge  the  premiums  for  a  6outh*east  district  of  the 
country.  They  state,  that  they  were  concerned  to  observe  the  eSLtent  to 
which  the  pernicious  practice,  too  common  all  over  the  country,  is  caitied, 
of  cutting  up  the  uncultivated  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prin-* 
cipal  fiums  for  manure ;  that  it  happens  unfinrtunately  to  be  the  most  im-^ 
provable  ground  which  is  thus  sacrificed,  and  that  one  man  was  observed  to 
have  destroyed  his  very  town^maills  for  this  purpose,  when  the  earth  was  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep. — ^Upon  the  application  of  the  manure 
it  is  conveyed  in  cassias^  which  form  an  appendage  to  the  klibbors  or  wooden, 
saddles  that  are  fitted  to  the  hades  of  the  shdties;'~though  sometimes  it  is 
carried  to  the  land  by  women.    Carts  are  little  known  in  the  country. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  to^the  north*we8t>  leads  to  the  lake  of  Btrom,  a  fine 
expanse  of  water  that  stretches  far  to  the  north,  and  loses  itself  among  dark 
mountains  of  gneiss.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  small  lidm»  on  which  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  where,  according  to  tradition,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  Earls  of  Orkney  fled,  in  order  to  evade  the  wnith  of  his  fiither ;  but 
meeting  with  pursuers,  he  was  slain  in  a  contest  with  thete  on  the  strath 
of  Tingwall.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  once  lived  a  Shetland  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Sinclaib,  who,  in  the  year  1530,  gaflantly  headed  a  number 
of  udallers  that  composed  part  of  the  fiiroe  which  the  Governor  of  Orkney 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  derigns  of  the  Scottish  Govemnieiit,  when,  in  fii^ 
vour  of  the  Eidrl  of  Caithness,  it  was  decreed,  that  udal  rights  should  be 
exchanged  for  feudal  servility.  In  this  contest  the  Earl  of  Caithness  was 
slain ;  and  in  the  s/iibsequent  reconciliation  of  the  Monarch  of  Scotland  td 
the  udallers,  Edwabd  Sinclaib  of  Strom,  with  thirty  companions  in  arms, 
received  a  respite  fidm  the  King  for  a  nominal  tertai  of  nineteen  years. 

To  the  south  of  the  lake  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  five  miles  in  extent,  that 
opens  into  the  Bay  of  Scalloway.  Ustaness  Voe  and  the  Loch  of  Strom 
communicate  with  each  other  by  mtens  of  a  smaU  channel,  over  which 
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there  is  a  rude  bridge ;  and  near  this  spot,  strata  of  limestone  riise  into 
small  eminences,  contributing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  fertilize4he  soil.  The  ara- 
ble land  generally  preferred  for  culture  is  described  as  sandy,  or  composed  <xf  a 
mixture  of  day  and  gravel  that  approaches  to  a  soft  loam ;  but  often  it  con- 
sists of  a  black  mould  resting  on  day  alone,  or  on  day  and  sand.  It  is  usual 
to  give  to  land  a  distinction  jthat  was  no  doubt  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  Scottish  settlers ;  that  is,  into  Infield  and  Outfield.  In  Scotland, 
the .  land  lying  near  the  homestead  was  kept  for  successive  years  in  tillage, 
and  under,  the  name  of.  Infield,  received  all  the  manure,  mixed  with  earth, 
which  the  farm  afforded.  Thus,  also  in  Shetland,  many  indosures  near  the 
house  have  been  dunged  every  year,  and  have  been  sown  in  the  end  of 
April  with  bear  and  oats  for  more  than  half  a  century,  without  ever  lying  fal- 
low,  or  having  produced  a  different  kind  of  grain :  but  the  Shetlanders  have 
not  altogether  imitated  certain  Scottish  districts  in  allowing  no  manure  to 
any  part  of .  the  land,  but  that  which  was  properly  infield.  In  Perthshire, 
for  instance,  any  portion  of  land  which  lay  in  a  valley  at  a  distance  from  the 
house,  and  was  suffidently  free  from  stones,  was,  under  the  name  of  out" 
field,  alternately  kept  in  com,  and  natural  ley  or  weedy  wastes,  without  re- 
cdving  the  smallest  return  of  manure,  except  that  whidi  was  afforded  by 
cattle,  when  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  folding.  But  the  outfield  of  the 
Shetlander,  which  is  often  mossy,  and  seldom  drained,  has  long  received 
each  year  a  portion  of  dung,  mixed  with  duff-mould,  earth,  or  sea-weed. 
The  ground  is  slightly  harrowed,  and  is  then  sown  in  the  end  of  Mardi  or 
banning  of  April  with  black  oats.  The  dung  which  has  been  carried  out 
to  the  land  during  the  winter  is  afterwards  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  ^  sown 
ground,  and  not  bang  incorporated  with  the  soil,  wastes  away  by  me  action 
of  the  sun  and  rain.  During  the  next  season,  the  outfield  lies  fallow ;  and 
thus  in  alternate  years  it  is  under  tillage  and  in  ley.  Sometimes  the 
ground  is  two  years  laboured,  add  lies  two  years  ley.  It  has  been  also  long 
customary  in  the  country  to  adopt  in  the  outfidd  a  mode  of  marking  out 
beds  for  oats  that  resembles  the  lazy-bed  way  of  Scotland,  inddental  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  Moss-earth,  sand,  &c  are  thrown  up  firom  an  ad- 
jacent ditch,  and  upon  this  substance  oats  are  sown,  which  thrive  remark* 
ably.  In  the  year  I7S0,  potatoes  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  into 
Shetland,  when  it  became  customary  to  obtain  from  the  infidd  in  alternate 
years  a  crop  of  this  vegetable ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  oats,  potatoes  and 
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bear  me  hot  ^frequentfy  produced  in  successiiim.  Of  late  years,  cabbages 
have  been  much  less  cidtivated ;  their  use  as  food  bemg  superseded  by  po- 
tatoes. Lastly,,  under  the  enooimigemrat  given  by  the  New  Agricultural 
Sodety  lately  founded  in  Shetland,  a  comjdete  new  system  of  farming  may 
be  in  time  expected.  The  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  is 
laudably  directed  to  a  division  of  commons,  as  the  groundwork  of  all  agri- 
coltoral  improvements ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  premiums  that  are  given 
for  the  growth  of  turnips,  which  are  found  to  succeed  remarkably  well, — ^for 
the  breaking  out  of  waste  ground, — ^for  the  improvement  of  live  stock, — 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses, — already  promise  the  most  be* 
neficial  results.  Not  long  ago  leases  were  unknown ;  and  although  annual 
tenants  still  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  land-cultivators,  yet 
much  longer  terms  may  in  many  parts  of  the  country  be  easily  procured. 

One  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  the  agriculture  of  Shetiand,  is  the 
wretdied  state  of  the  fences.  ^  Nevertiieless,  very  ancient  laws  have  existed 
in  the  country  for  the  protection  of  the  inclosures  destined  for  cultivated 
ground.  It  was  ordered  that  all  dikes  should  be  in  sufficient  repair  by  the 
1st  of  March,  which  was  reckoned  as  the  time  when  the  labouring  b^an  ; 
and  should  any  liye  stock  between  this  day  and  the  Ist  of  May  tread  upon 
the  grounds  of  others,  the  penalty  for  each  swine  would  be  10s.  Scots ;  for 
each  sheep  28.;  and  for  each  shelty  6s.  besides  payment  of  damages. 
After  the  1st  of  May,  these  penalties  were  doubled :  at  the  same  time, 
every  winter-slap  left  open,  every  neglect  of  closing  a  grind  or  wilful  act 
of  breaking  down,  or  even  scaling  a  dike,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  40s. 
Scots.  The  penalty  for  swine  observed  to  actually  pasture  upon  the  lands 
or  oommonty  of  others,  was  L.  10  Scots,  besides  damages.  All  these  good 
r^ulations,  which  would  be  highly  valued,  when  agriculture  was  less  op- 
pressed by  feudal  duties,  axe  now  much  disregarded,  and  the  imperfect  dikes 
that  are  constructed  of  turf  or  stones,  easily  yield  to  the  repeated  assaults  of 
shelties,  sheep  or  swine. 

Near  Strom  is  the  Hill  of  Benyness,  which  having  ascended,  I  ar- 
rived at  Wiesdale  Voe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  tolerably  well  sheltered 
by  numerous  islets  and  rocks  of  limestone,  that  form  •  excellent  grazing 
holms  for  cattie.  On  the  west  is  the  house  of  John  Ross,  Esq.  whose 
active  embarkatbn  in  the  fishery  for  cod,  by  means  of  decked  vessels,  much 
^oUvens  the  scenery  of  the  place ;  the  towering  hills  of  the  Kaim,  which 
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are  ainong  the  highest  in  the  emnty,  doee  tiie  ptospect.  Adjoining  Mr 
Ross's  house  is  Our  Lady's  Kirk,  wliich,  for*a  century  after  the  ahoiitioif  of 
Popery,  was,  even  while  in  ruitas,  stiU  Tisited  by  the  vulgar.  It  was  resort^ 
ed  to  in  completion  of  promises  made  during  perilous  navigations,  or  during 
sickness ;  ^  It  was  much  frequented,"  says  Bbanb,  **  by  women,  who,  when 
they  desired  to  marry,  went  to  this  church,  making  thdr  vows,  and  saying 
their  prayers  there,  so  assuring  themselves  that  God  would  cause  men  come  in 
suit  of  them*"  The  mariner  also  placed  his  confidence  in  the  offerings  which 
he  might  make  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  trusting^that  they  wotdd  secure 
f  for  him  a  happy  voyage*    Within  these  Walls  the  supplicant  would  light 

candles,  and  even  when  the  shrine  had  been  destroyed,  would  drop  money 
among  the  ruins,  or  would  ^ade  around  the  kirk  on  his  bare  knees.  So 
great  was  the  temple  in  repute,  that  an  old  smith,  living  in  the  vidnity, 
long  found  it  his  interest,  afteif  the  roc^had  begun  to  decay,  to  attempt  its 
repair,  and  to  pteadi  up  the  miraculous  effects  which  oblations  might  pto« 
duce.  Near  the  pulpit  of  the  church  a  gte^t  quantity  of  all  the  difierent  cur« 
rencies  of  Shetland  has  been  found,  from  the  guilder  down  to  the  stiver. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  building  is  almost  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  anxious  fisherman  still  occasionally  dr<^  a  pecuniary  offering  among 
its  loose  fragments. 

Tingwall,  Whiteness,  and  Wiesdale,  formed,  in  days  of  Popery,  an  arch^ 
deaconry.  Their  union  is  indeed  still  perpetuated  under  the  name  of  a 
Parish. 

In  the  well-shelteted  valley  of  Wiesdale  there  is  much  limestone,  which 
imparts  a  remarkable  degree  of  fertility  to  its  glebe*  The  Swedidi  turnips 
Which  grew  in  the  grounds  of  Mr  Ross  were  of  a  good  si^  olie  of  themi 
which  I  weighed^  being  11  lb«  8  oz«  In  this  gentleman's  garden  syeamores 
seemed  to  thrive  better  than  in  any  other  place  in  Shetland^ 

Wiesdale  Voe  was  formerly  a  port,  to  which  the  Orkney  men  resolrted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Shetland  with  grain ;  but  this  eolmtry  now 
obtains  it  from  Scotland.  Although  numerous  patehte  of  com  land  appear 
interspersed  wherever  the  traveller  turns  his  eyes,  yet  it  is  lamentable  to 
consider  thd  fatality  whieh  too  often  awaits  them ;  id  September  heavy 
gales  from  the  north  and  norths-west  may  arise  which  will  destroy  the  crops 
in  a  single  nights  In  the  year  1788,  and  for  four  years  afterwards,  a  dis* 
ilppointmeni  took  plaoe  in  tiie  harvest,  whidb,  eombined  with  a  great  msr< 
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tality  of  the  boned  catde  aid  aheep^  xoidered  tbe  country  almoBt  a  desert; 
modi  of  die  eattle  whidi  remained  was  sold  to  piuehase  grain ;  the  poor, 
who  could  not  always  obtain  the  fry  of  the  coalfish,  weie  obliged  to  Uye  on 
wilks,  limpets,  and  other  shellfiflh.  But,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  principal 
landholders,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  kindly  offices  to  the  poor,  in 
which  they  woe  liberally  assisted  by  the  British  GoFcnunent  So  variable 
indeed  is  the  cUmate,  that,  instead  of  the  crops  being  in  the  yard  in  the 
middle  of  September,  this  event  does  not  often  occur  bdfore  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, M  even  November.  The  com  is  then  cut  down  with  a  very  small 
sickle ;  the  sheaves  arp  put  up  in  small  stooks  until  dry,  carried  into  the 
com-yaid,  built  in  large  stacks,  taken  into  the  bom  when  wanted,  threshed 
with  a  flail,  winnowed  and  dried  on  kilns. 

The  best  pastures  are  to  be  found  where  limestone  prevails.  Natural 
red  and  white  clover,  with  rye-grass  and  the  Ficia  sepium^  may  be  observed 
growing  i^oataneously  in  many  parts  of  Shetland.  In  August,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  ling  fishery,  the  natives  cut  heath,  mixed  with  other 
plants  ofthe  hills,  for  winter  fodder;  at  the  same  time  the  grass  is  mown  with 
a  small  scjrthe,  of  a  construction  peculiar  to  the  country ;  {See  Plate  of 
Antiq.,  App.  Fig.  28.)  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  built  into  stacks. 
There  is  one  practice,  however,  which  occurs  in  WiesdalcthatMr  Shiekeff, 
who  witnessed  it  in  the  Island  of  Bressay,  has  deservedly  commended.  When 
a  moss  is  but  mie  peat  deep^  the  inhabitants,  after  obtaining  from  it  their  friel, 
lay  the  sods  with  which  the  peat  was  covered  in  a  fine  day  bottom,  press 
them  down  with  the  &et,  and  derive  from  them  good  crops  of  grass,  or  when 
broken  up,  good  crops  of  com. 

After  ascending  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  Wiesdale,  I  reached  a  nar-^ 
row  dismal  pass  named  the  Skiord«  the  high  hill  of  Wiesdale  appearing 
above  robed  in  mist,  when,  for  the  second  time,  I  came  in  view  of  the  large 
irregular  Voe  of  Bigsetter,  six  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth.  The  products  of  the  inlet  are  valuable  to  the  fisherman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantity  of  shellfish  it  yields  for  bait,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  Mytilus  modiolus  or  yeog.  The  declivity  of  the  high  hills  surrounding 
its  banks  has  to  boast  a  tolerable  population,  and  numerous  patches  of  com 
land,  the  marauders  of  which  were  the  wild  pigeons  that  build  among  the 
rocks.  Not  unfirequently  also  the  grain  attracted  to  it  as  great  a  number 
of  larks,  linnets,  sparrows,  redbreasts,  wrens  or  buntings,  as  I  have  seen  in 
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many  districts  of  Scotland*  A  kirk  haft  been  erected'  on  the  west  Aoie, 
for  the  administration  of  the  regular  Sootefa  service,  and  on  the  opposite 
banks  a  small  congr^ation  of  the  sect  of  Methodists  named  Haldanites, 
meet  every  Sabbath  in  a  little  building  that  constitutes  their  t^nple.  In 
skirting  along  the  harbour,  the  weather  was  particularly  boisterous;  numerous 
slender  rills  were  ambling  down  the  dales  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  voe; 
These  occasionally  served  to  supply  some  small  mill,  the  jHresenoe  of  which 
was  signified  by  a  low  shed  of  unhewn  stones,  that  stretched  across  a  di* 
minutive  streamlet,  over  which  it  was  possible  in  many  places  to  stride  ^ 
compared  indeed  with  a  water-mill  of  Scotland  or  l^ngland,  the  grinding 
apparatus  of  Shetland  seemed  designed  for  a  race  of  pigmies. 

The  millstones  are  commonly  formed  of  a  micaceous-  gneiss,  being  from 
30  to  36  inches  in  diameter.  Under  the  frame-work  by  which  they  are 
supported,  is  a  sort  of  horizontal  wheel,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mill-^ 
stones  named  a  Tirl,  which  consists  of  a  stout  cylindrical  post  of  wood^ 
about  4  feet  in  length,  into  which  are  mortised  twelve  small  float-boards, 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction,  or  at  an  oblique  angle.  It  has  a  pivot  at  iU 
under  end,  which  runs  on  a  hollowed  iron  plate,  fixed  on  a  beam.  A  strong 
iron  spindle  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tirl,  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  under  millstone,  and  is  firmly  wedged  in  the  upper  one.  A  trough 
conducts  the  water  that  £dls  from  the  hill  upon  the  feathers  of  the  tirl,  at 
an  inclination  of  40^  or  45^  which,  giving  motion  to  the  upper  millstone, 
turns  it  slowly  round.  To  the  hopper  that  surmounts  the  upper  millstone, 
there  is  a  log  6f  wood  fastened,  which,  striking  upon  the  uneven  upper  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  shakes  this  repository  for  the  com,  and  makes  it  come  out, 
whilst  too  quick  an  escape  is  checked  by  a  device  for  lessening  the  size  of 
the  aperture.  But  sometimes  there  is  no  hopper  at  all,  and  a  man  patient- 
ly feeds  the  mill  with  his  hand.    (See  Plate  of  Aniiq.y  App.  Fig.  i.J 

Such  is  a  description  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  machinery,  the  invention 
of  which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  time  of  Harold  H^rfaore.  Captain 
Preston,  the  author  of  an  old  nautical  chart  of  Shetland,  was,  during  his  de- 
tention on  this  coast,  by  shipwreck,  shewn  a  Shetland  mill,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  informed,  that  it  had  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  dispute 
between  two  landed  proprietors.  The  Englishman  looked  at  his  Cicerone 
with  surprise,  and,  significantly  eyeing  the  object  of  contention,  replied, 
with  a  sneer,  '^  I  can  certainly  conceive  of  no  dispute  whidi  such  a  struo« 
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tare  oogiit  to  have  reaMiably  oocaaonedir— bat  wheiher  it  is  a  null  or  no.'* 
There  n,  however,  another  sort  of  grindhig  appantns,  onee  used  by  the 
English  and  Scotch,  which  I  saw  in  a  cottage  near  Bigsetter  V oe,  that  is 
weU  known  under  the  name  of  the  Quim.  A  hand-mill  of  this  kind  con- 
sists of  two  stones  about  SI  indies  in  £ameter,  that  rest  on  a  kind  of  taUe« 
Near  the  edge  of  the  upper  stone,  is  a  handle  which  the  grinder,  (generally 
a  female  of  the  house,)  seises  and  turns  round  with  a  sort  of  centrifugal 
movement,  whilst  the  left  hand  is  employed  in  supplying  with  com  a  hole 
in  the  centre.  The  meal  then  flies  outwards,  and  drops  from  between  the 
stones  on  the  table»  when  it  is  every  now  and  then  scraped  together  and 
taken  away. 

This  operation  was,  in  former  times,  much  alleviated  by  the  influence  of 
a  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  named  Brownie^  who,  in  return  for  the  atten- 
tion or  neglect  he  experienced,  was  known  to 


» 

**  Sometimes  kbour  in  the  quera. 


And  bootlesB  make  the  breathless  homewife  chum ; . 
Aad  sometimes  nudce  the  drink  to  bear  no  bann.^ 

in  most  northern  countries,  besides  Shetland,  there  was  scaiedy  a^uni* 
ly  that  in  former  times  had  not  a  domestic  trow  in  the  house,  of  this  de- 
scription. Mr  Douce,  in  his  illustoations  of  Shakespeabs,  has  shewn^ 
that  the  Samc^tae,  a  people  formerly  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
who  remained  idolatrous  so  late  as  the  15th  century,  had  a  deity  named 
Putscet,  whom  they  invoked  to  live  with  them,  by  placing  in  die  bam^ 
every  night,  a  table  covered  with  bread,  butter,  cheese^  and  ale.  If  these 
were  taken  away,  good  fortune  was  to  be  expected ;  but,  if  they  wen  left, 
nothing  but  bad  luck.  This  (spirit  is  the  same  as  the  Goblin-gioom  of  the 
English,  who  was  an  inmate  of  many  houses  so  late  as  the  17ih  century, 
and  would  assist  in  threshing,  churning,  grinding  malt  or  mustard,  and 
sweeping  the  house  at  midnight ;  a  standing  fee  bdng  required  finr  him 
each  night,  of  white-bread,  and  milk  or  cream,  spread  upon  a  table.  A  similar 
tall  ^'lubbar-fiend,"  who  in  Shetland  was  habited  in  a  brown  garb  of  wadmel, 
used  by  his  influence  to  ensure  a  good  grinding  of  com,  a  good  brewing  of 
ale,  a  good  separation  of  Imtter  during  churning,  and  protection  for  corn- 
stacks  against  the  greatest  storm  that  could  blow.  In  return,  therefin^for 
these  benignant  office8,it  was  usud  to  apply  toBrownie's  use  a  sacrificial  stones 
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wiihia  wliMh  w^s  a  nafi4^yK^iQa^^.l!M«l4^  of  ft  litlfe  ywi;^.  upon  the 
oecasiQii  of  eveiy  hrewung;}  ^  wb^^iBiQc  was  to  be  clmrtied^  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  part  ahouU  he  fpr^ikled*  with  the  same  intent,  in  every  comer 
of  the  house^  As  firowniewas  thus  an  H^eAil  kind  of  inmate,  and  as  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  required  wei^  so  moderate,  a  Shetknder  would, 
in  days  of  Popery,  think  ho  had  ill  qient  his  money,  if  he  had  employed  an 
^ordst  to  banish  tiie  httsnless  Trow  fiipm  beneath  his  roof.  There  was  also 
Sfiother  reapw  far  not  cSmng  hi«i  any  dirturbance.  According  to  Olaus 
Maomvb,  the  noKthtni  nations  rogarded  domestic  spirits  of  this  description, 
aa  the  souls  of  men  who  had  gi^en  themsd^es  up*  during  life,  to  illicit  plea^ 
sures,  and  were  doomed,  as  a  punishment,  to  wander  about  the  eartii  for  a 
cfrtain  tim^,  in  the  peculiar  shape  that  l^y  assumed,  and  to  be  bound  to 
luortals  in  a  kind  of  semtude.  It  wpuld  have  been,  therefore,  an  act  of 
opposition  to  the  high  decree  of  Heaven,  to  refuse  the  penal  labours  of  suefa 
slaves,  and,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  a  sorry  descrip- 
tion of  policy  to  ton  away  an  useful  servant,  althoii^h  an  unearthly  on^ 
who  could  be  kept  at  the  cheapest  of  rates.  But  all  such  satis&ctory  ar- 
rangements were  destroyed,  upon  the  introducticm  into  the  coimtry  of  the 
RefonnedReligion.  The  divine  of  the  school  of  Calvinism  never  afiirmed  the 
non^ntil^  of  Brownie,  but,  in  accusing  him  of  being  a  &Ilen  spirit  leagued 
with  Batan,  maintained  ^at  the  sacrifices  rendered  to  him  were  offerings 
to  the  dev3.  It  was,  therefore,  asserted,  that  a  denial  of  such  acknowledge- 
ments would  clearly  confirm  the  text  of  scripture,  ^  Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
wiH  flee  from  you."*  'Tlius  we  are  informed  by  Beand,  that  a  young  man 
^^  used  to  brew  and  scmietimes  read  upon  his  bible,  to  wh<Hn  an  old  woman  in 
the  house  said,  that  Brownie  was  displeased  with  that  book  he  read  upon, 
which,  if  He  continued  tor  do,  they  would  get  no  more  service  of  Brownie; 
but  he  being  better  instnicted  from  that  book,  which  was  Brownie's  eye- 
sore, and'^  the  object  of  his  wrath,  when  he  brewed,  he  would  not  suffer  any 
sacrifice  io  be  given  to  Brownie,  whereupon  the  first  and  second  bre^nngs 
werd  spilt^'  and  for  no  use ;  though  the  wort  wrought  well :  yet  in  a  little 
time  it  IdS^  6^  Working  an4  grew  cold ;  but  of  the  third  browst,  or  farew- 
ing,  he 'had',  ale  Very  gqcl^,  though  he  would  not  give  any  sacrifice  to 
Brownie :'  with  whom  afterwards  they  were  no  more  troubled."  Another 
story  of  the  .same  kind,  is  of  a  lady^  i|i  Unst,  who  refused,  on  religious 
grounds^  the  usual  sacrifice  tp  this^  domestic  qpirit.    The  first  9ud  seeond 
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brewings  lailfd,  Vut  the  tMrd  snooeeded ;  and  thus  whea  Brownie  lost  the 
perquisite,  to  which  he  b|id  l)een  so  l<ttig  aofiustomed,  he  abandoned  the  in- 
hospitable hoi)se^  where  his  services  bad  to  long  been  fidtiiliilly  rendered. 
Yet  it  may  be  &iify  qi^estioned^  if  Brand's  explanation  of  the  flight  of 
Brownie  from  the  shores  of  Shetboid  be  of  universal  application ;  for  when 
tbi  British  government  laid  siiich  an  exorbitant  duty  upon  malt»  as  to  ren- 
der it  inadmissible  into  fiiiAilieSp  the  services  of  this  trow,  which  were  chiefly 
valued  during  the  uncertaiA  operation  of  brewing,  suffered  a  deterioration, 
that  all  the  exhortatirtis  of  the  xeakua  divine  could  not,  with  half  the  mcoMi, 
effect  Taxes,  the  annoyance  even  of  demons,  banished  ale  from  the  land» 
and  wi^h  i(  the  honesi;,  fiuthfiil,  n^lected  Brownie  *•    "^ 

From  Bigsetter  Voe  I  again  crossed  the  hills,  and  arrived  at  Aithsvoe. 
In  this  vicinity  some  little  kelp  was  burning.  A  hole,  about  six  feet  long 
and  about  half  the  dimension  in  breadth^  is  dug  itk  the  earth  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  the  sea-ware,  :and,  wheii  the  ignited  matter  acquires  a  Mutinous  coiv* 
sistence,  it  is  stirred  up  with  a  rake,  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 

At  Aithsype  the  present .  Itisr  is  concluded:  Nothing,  th^refivre^  re- 
mains for  me  at  present,  hut  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  natives,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  food.  The  oats  and  bear  raised  by  them 
make  a  very  coarse  and  ponderous  breads  but  sometimes  the  grain  is  ground 
by  means  oi  a  quern,  and  passed  through  a  aeve  with  mu^  care,  wheA 
it  is  formed  into  small  cakes,  very  round  and  thick,  named  JSrotmies.  OA;€ii» 
instead  of  bread,  ktmed  milk  is  used, — a  name  given  to  the  curds  that  fidl 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chum,  after  boiling  water  has  been  poured  into  iht 
bledoc  or  butter-milk,  for  the  preparation  of  bland.  Tea  is  in  great  request^ 
being  taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Tlie  chief  sustenance,  however^ 
of  the  natives  is  fish,  of  which  the  Shetland  seas  afford  a  great  variety* 
In  former  times  every  dwelling  had,  adjoining  to  it,  a  skeo,  which  I  have 


*  A  domestic  spirit  of  this  kind  was  the  inmate  of  the  house  of  Ollaberry,  aboat  a  cen- 
tniy  ago.  In  high  gales  of  wind^  that  threatened  to  blow  down  the  com  that  was  stored 
up^  Brownie  was  often  seen  on  one  side  of  *  stack  assisting  the  husbandmen,  who  stood 
on  the  other  side  to  secure  the  grain.  The  good  offices  of  the  trow  were  never  increased 
by  extraordinary  .presents:  thus  it  was  a  Shetland  proverb,  when  a  servant  was  spoiled  by 
too  generous  a  treatment,  to  say,  that  he  was  like  Brownie,  who,  when  a  doak  and  ahood 
were  given  to  him,  left  the  houses  and  did  no  mote  good  to  the  donor* 
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described  as  a  building,  constructed  of  stones,  with  intervals  between  them, 
for  the  admission  of  the  free  air.  Cod  and  ling  were  then  caught  n^^llle 
shore,  and  the  best  of  them  being  intended  for  sale,  under  ihe  name  of 
stock-fisK  were  hung  up  unsalted,  on  poles,  within  a  drying  house  of  tliis 
kind,  that  the  wind,  in  issuing  through  its  Grevices,  might  cure  them ;  but 
as  these  fish  could  not  always  be  preserved  firom  putrefaction,  they  we^  tit 
first,  perhaps  from  necessity,  consumed  by  &milies,  until  a  relish  for  such 
tainted  food  would  naturally  result  firom  thdr  constant  introduction  at 
meals.  It  is  probably,  then,  firom  this  cause,  that,  though  skeos  are  now 
in  ruins,  the  love  for  fish  in  a  semi-putrescent  state,  named  sour  fishy  or 
souked  fish,  still  prevails.  Vivda,  or  unsalted  mutton,  hung  up  in  thdr 
buildings  until  it  was  hardened  and  dried,  is  no  longer  known. 

But  the  sillocks,  with  which  every  voe  «warms,  never  fail  at  any  time 
to  fill  the  Shetlander's  buidy  or  fishing  basket  with  a  meal,  while  the  result 
of  the  ling  fishery  affords  him  the  means  of  purchasing  flour  firom  Scotland, 
to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  his  own  crops,  which  autumnal  storms 
may  destroy  in  a  single  night.  The  sources  firom  which  the  Shetlander  de^ 
rives  his  support  is,  indeed,  no  where  so  happily  illustrated  ias  in  the  toasts 
that  he  gives  in  his  hours  of  conviviality,  the  most  popular  of  which  is,^'Death 
to  da  head  that  wears  nae  hair ;''  or,  in  less  enigmatical  words.  Death  to 
the  fish.  It  was  usual  about  oxty  years  ago,  when  a  party  has  been  as- 
sembled at  Johnsmas,  a  festival  held  at  the  time  of  the  ling-fishery, 
£>r  the  principal  person  of  the  feast  to  address  his  comrades  after  the  follow- 
ing manner :  ^^  Men  and  brethren,  lat  wis  raise  a  belt.  Here's  first  to  da 
Glory  o'  God  an  da  guid  o'  wir  ain  puir  sauls,  wir  wordy  land-maister,  an 
wir  lovin  meat-mither,  belt  ta  man,  death  to  fish,  and  guid  growth  i'  da 
grand."  About  Lammas,  when  from  the  length  of  the  nights,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  lines  were  often  lost,  the  convivial  sentiment  was,  '*  Kelt 

ia  man/ death  ta  fish,  and  detriment  ta  no  man.'^  But  wheil  the  na- 
tives were  about  to  quit  the  ling-fishery,  and  to  return  home  to  the  harvest, 

the  toast  remembered  in  the  cottager*s  cups  was,  "God  open  the  mouth  of 

the  gray  fish  *,  an  baud  his  hand  about  da  com  f ."  . 


■ti»<  »^ii »»^i>^^.^« 


*  By  gray  fish,  are  meant  the  fry  of  the  Coal-fish  (Piltocks  a^d  Sillocks),  in  contndb- 
tinction  to  hng/cod,  tusk,  hailibut,  haddock,  &c.  which  are  called  White-fish. 

t  The  ejaculation  .that  Ood  may  haud  hU  hand  ahtmt  iatom^  implies  the  wish  that  the 
hand  of  the  D«i^  may  be  extended  to  preserve  the  grain  from  deatructiTe  tempeata. 
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These  are  the  chief  obfiervations  I  have  to  make  on  the  Husbandmen  of 
Shetland.  It  may  be  likewise  briefly  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lerwick,  few  or  no  distinct  trades  are  to  be  found  in  the 
thinly  inhabited  districts  of  the  country ;  ahnost  every  peasant^  being  the 
fabricator  of  his  own  rivlins  and  shoes,  as  well  as  his  own  tailor,  and  his 
own  carpenter.  The  ancient  acts  of  the  country,  that  were  directed 
against  commercial  imposition,  appear,  however,  to  indicate  that  there  was 
formerly  a  mudi  greater  exercise  of  separate  professions  than  at  the  present 
day.  But  these  laws  could  little  preserve  the  natives  from  being  defraudcid 
in  their  transactions  with  the  higher  powers  of  the  country ;  for,  as  the 
standard  weights  of  Shetland  were  r^ulated  by  the  Bysmer,  it  was  com- 
manded that  none  should  use  any  instrument  of  this  kind  that  had  not  been 
adjusted  by  authority.  Clandestine  means  were,  therefore,  devised,  for 
gradually  raising  the  weights,  in  order  to  exact  a  proportional  increase  of 
feu-duties  payable  to  the  superior  in  kind.  For  a  description  of  the  Bysmer, 
see  next  page. 


NOTES  TO  ITER  HI. 


!NOT£  X.  Page  484.  Oldest  Shesp-Laws  of  Shetlakd. 

There  is  a  code  of  sheep  laws,  preserved  in  Debes^s  Description  of  Feroe,  which 
is  dated  Opslo,  A.  D.  1040,  being  addressed  from  Hagen,  Duke  of  Norway,  and 
son  of  King  Maohus,  to  the  Bishop  of  Feroe  and  Mr  Sefvoet,  Provincial  Judge  of 
Shetland,  named  here  HeQand. 

From  the  Xeacft  of  this  sheep^ordinance,  it  eridently  relates  to  an  indofied  state  of 
the  country.  The  laws  corrected  the  grievances  that  arose  from  unmarked,  stray  and 
wild  sheep,— -finom  a  clandestine  marking  of  lambs,— >froin  trespasses  upon  fields  or 
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encloaures, — from  keeping  it  superfluous  Outtiber  of  aheep^g£,-^aacl  from  ^leep  be- 
ing iDJuied  or  destroyed  by  dogs  not  pn^xriy  tr&ined  to  tlieir  office. 


NOTE  XI.  AsciKNT  firsuEB  or  Shetland. 

The  Bysnm  of  Shetland,  by  vhich  is  estimated  Uspunds,  has  been  described 
with  such  accuracy  by  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Grievfinces  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land," that  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  It  is  a  lever,"  he  remarks,  *'  about 
three  tocfaes  diameter ;  &om  thenoe,  it  gently  tapers  to  the  other  end,  which  is  about 
<HW  ini^  diameter.  From  the  middle,  all  alMig  tlu>  small  end,  it  is  marked  with  smell 
iron  pins,  at  unequal  distances,  corre^xmdiog  to,  and  eidiibitmg  the  weigfat  t^  the  bo- 
<Kes  waghed  from  one  mark  to  twoi^-four,  or  a-li^und.  "Hie  body  at  eommodity 
to  be  wdg^ied,  is  bung  by  a  hook,  in  the  nnall  end  of  the  byaner,  i^ich  is  then  ho- 
rizcHitally  suspended  by  a  cm^  going  round  it ;  the  weigher  still  shifting  the  cord  this 
and  that  way,  till  the  commodity  equipondaates  with  the  gross  end  of  the  bysmer, 
which  serves  as  a  counterbalance  to  it.  Thus,  the  pin  nearest  the  cord,  at  the  time  of 
equilibrium,  shews  the  w^ht  of  the  eommodity  in  marks."  (See  Plate  ef  Antt^iu- 
tiet,  Appendix,  Fig.  S3. 

I  may  observe,  that  this  instnmient  for  weighing  is  of  the  greatest  antiqui^  in 
Scandinavia  and  its  colonies,  b«ng  represented  in  the  following  plate  frtnn  Olaits 
Maonvs.     (See  his  Historia  de  Cenifims  SepOHtrtonBlibuB,  lib.  13.  cap.  47.) 
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EXPLANATORY    OF   THE  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CERTAIN   ROCKS^ 

as  they  occur 

In  a  Westerly  District  of  Shetland,  including  the 
Parishes  of  Aithsting,  Walls,  Sandness,  and  Noethmavine. 


vJuR  Fourth  and  last  Iter  affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Geology  of  a 
vQSterly  tract  of  Shetland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  Valay  Island  in 
a  direetbn  of  N.  90^  £.  to  Papa  Little ;  and  by  a  prolongation  of  the  line  in  an  alter- 
ed direction  of  N.  Iff*  £.,  until  it  reaches  the  highest  point  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Northmavine  near  Feideland.  This  tract  oomprdtiends,  in  the  first  place,  the  parishes 
of  Walls,  Aithsting,  and  Sandness,  which  form  on  the  Mainland  an  extent  of  coun* 
try  eleven  miks  long,  and  from  nx  to  ten  broad ;  consisting  of  the  Island  of  Foula, 
three  and  a  half  miles  long  and  one  add  a  half  broad ;  thelslimdof  Papa  Little,  about 
two  miles  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth ;  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Vementry,  a  mile  long, 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad ;  and  Meikle  Roe,  three  miles  long  and  two  broad.  In 
the  second  place,  the  tract  comprdiends  the  Peninsula  of  Northmavine,  connected  to 
the  Mainland  by  an  isthmus  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  yards  broad.  North- 
mavine is  of  a  very  irregular  extent,  being  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  thirteen 
miles  broad.  There  are  several  islets  that  belong  to  this  district,  which  are  very 
diminutive. 

In  descrilnng  the  rocks  of  the  West  of  Shetland,  I  shall  consider, 

1^,  The  Geology  of  part  of  the  Island  of  Vementry,  the  whole  of  the  Island  ot 

Mokle  Roe,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Northmavine,  that  form  the  north-west  of  Shet^ 

land. 
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ftdfy.  The  Geology  of  the  parishes  of  Walls,  Aithsting,  and  Sandness,  that  form 
the  south-west  of  Shetland. 


1.    GEOLOGY   OF   THE  NORTH  OF   TIMEKTRT    ISLAND,   MEIKLE   ROE, 

AND  THE  PARISH  OF  NORTHMAVINE. 

Thb  tract  of  country  now  to  be  described  is  situated  on  the  north-west  of  Shet- 
land, chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Northniavine,  and  comprehends  a  space  on  the  map 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  thirteen  miles  in  breadth. 

• 

1.  Granite  of  Vemefiiry J  Meikle  RoCj  and  Norffimavme.^^The  granite  of  this  di- 
strict may  be  first  traced  from  the  north  of  the  Inland  of  Vementry.  It  occupes  a  little 
more  than  the  half  of  the  Island  of  Meikle  Roe,  bounded  by  a  line  extending  from 
SW.  to  NE.,  and  is  inferred  to  be  continuous  through  the  channel  between  Mdkle 
Roe  and  the  west  of  Hillswick  on  the  Mainland,  by  the  insulated  granitic  rocks  na- 
med  the  Drongs,  which  rise  from  the  ocean.  It  also  reaches  from  the  south  coast  of 
Northmavine  to  the  Island  of  Uyea,  situated  to  tlie  north  of  the  parish.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  granite,  supposing  it  to  be  oonUnuous  firom  Meikle  Roe  to  the  Midn- 
land,  would  be  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  and  a 
half  miles  in  breadth. 

This  mass,  wherever  examined,  comprehends,  with  few  exceptions,  the  two  funda- 
mental constituents  of  granite,  namely.  Quartz  and  Felspar.  I  have  never  conader- 
ed  mica  as  an  essential  constituent  of  granite ;  and  this  view  wffl  be  countenanced  by 
observations  made  on  the  very  extensive  mass  cf  this  description  of  rock  m  Northma- 
vine ;  for  it  has  scarcely  to  boast  a  particle  of  mica.  At  Vementry,  and  in  the  hills 
named  the  Biergs,  there  is  a  very  scanty  dissemination  of  chlorite,  and,  near  Uyea, 
in  Northmavine,  of  chkrite  and  hornblende.  But  generally  the  rock  is  ocxnpoeed  of 
nothing  more  than  small  semi-crystalline  particles  of  quartz,  and  a  fekpar  which  is 
'generally  of  a  deep  red,  but  in  a  few  places  of  a  light  flesh  oc4our.  At  Roe  Nei^, 
and  in  a  few  other  places,  the  felspar  assumes  the  ifonn  of  larger  and  more  complete 
crystals :  hence  the  rock  may  be  desmbed  as  porphyritic  or  crystalBfierous. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  additional  particulars  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  mass,  since  its  characters  are  included  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  granite  of 
Sandsting,  (see  p.  S41.),  with  the  exception  of  its  containing  infinitely  fe#ar  particles 
of  hOTnblende. 

The  form  of  the  hills  in  Vementry,  Meikle  Roe,  and  to  the  south  of  Roeness  Voe  on 
the  Mainland,  is  very  irr^^lar.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  same  time,  presents 
great  inequalities,  displaying  small  peaks,  or  affording  hdlows  far  the  lodgment  of 
deep  pools  of  water.  But,  to  the  north  of  Roeness  Voe,  the  granite  is  elevated 
into  a  luge,  voiuid^  regular  mountain,  named  Roeness  Hill,  of  the  height  of  1447 
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fteeL  The  aaoent  on  the  east  and  mnth  is  much  ess  steep  than  on  the  south  and 
west.  Certain  hills,  named  Colafirth  Hill,  and  the  Biergs,  rise  abrupdy  like  a  wall, 
and  distribute  themsdves  round  the  east  and  north-east  of  Boeness  Hill. 

This  mass  of  granite  has  yldded  considefably  to  the  seacmthewestof  Roeness  Hill, 
where  it  forms  immense  predpitous  clifi,  as  well  as  at  Roe  Neiqp,  and  on  the  west  of 
Mdkle  Roe,  where,  besides  being  less  steep,  it  is  hollowed  out  into  numerous  caverns. 
{F<nr  Ae  omUine  ofBomeu  HiO^  see  Geobgkal  PlaU^  Jpp.  Fig.  la) 

As  this  rock  will  be  conadered  a  sort  of  central  mass  in  the  nortb-west  district  of 
Shetland,  its  relalions  to  other  rocks  will  be  pointed  out,  as  I  describe  in  order  the 
masses  which  are  in  contact  with  it 


2.  Siemiic  GreenHone  of  Meikle  Roe  and  Northmavine.''-^A  little  less  than  one 
half  of  the  Island  of  Mdkle  Roe  is  composed  of  this  rock,  being  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-rwest  point  of  the  island ;  the  same  rock  may 
also  be  found  on  the  Mainland,  extending  from  Roe  Sound  to  the  south  of  Roeness 
Voe.  The  extent  of  the  mass  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  three 
in  breadth. 

The  nature  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  siraitic  greenstone  merits  some  atten- 
tion. That  variety  of  greenstone  which  b  described  on  the  Ccmtinent  under  the  name 
of  Aphanite,  is  its  principal  ingredient  Greenstone  is  by  the  French  very  properly 
resolved  into  two  varieties,  viz.  Diabase  and  Aphamte,  When  felspar  and  hornblende 
are  so  joined  together  in  one  mass,  as  that  the  particles  of  each  appear  under  the  form 
of  distinct  grains,  the  rock  is  named  Diabase.  But  when  these  particles,  ^ther  by  a 
diminution  of  size,  or  by .  a  complete  commixture  of  their  several  elements,  appear 
under  the  form  of  an  homogeneous  mass,  the  rock  is  named  ApJumUe.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  have  included  under  one  name  of  Grunsiein  (greenstone),  every 
union  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  whether  these  particles  appear  under  the  form  of 
distinct  grains  or  of  an  homogeneous  mass.  English  authors,  also,  (with  the  exception 
of  one  recent  writer)  have  followed  the  German  example.  I  must  confess  myself,  in 
this  instance,  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  French,  since  the  dis- 
tinction that  is  implied  in  the  terms  diabase  and  aphaniie  is  susceptible  of  such  a  ready 
definition ;  but  in  order  to  obviate  the  charge  of  too  great  a  wish  to  multiply  geologi- 
cal phrases,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  description,  borrow  from  the  French  no  more  than 
one  of  these  words,  namely,  Aphanite,  or  homogeneous  greenstone ;  and,  by  taking 
the  liberty  of  introducing  one  foreign  term  in  describing  this  rock,  I  shall  have  less 
hesitation  in  discarding  another.  Aphanite,  or  homogeneous  greenstone,  is  often  des- 
cribed by  EagUsh  authors  under  the  name  of  Primitive  Trap.  A  very  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  most  mineralogists  will  prove,  that,  under  this  name,  very  dif- 
ferent  rocks  have  been  included ;  hence  the  various  definitions  that  have  been  given 
of  the  word  trap.  In  such  a  confusion,  therefore,  of  senses  in  which  it  has  been  taken, 
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it  would  be  better  to  renounce  the  word  altogether  as  worse  than  useless,— 4i8  tending 
to  the  greatest  embarrassment 

The  rock,  then,  to  be  now  described,  consists  of  four  ingredients,  ^viz.  felspar, 
quartz,  hornblende,  and  aphanite  or  homogeneous  greenstone  In  the  Island  of 
Meikle  Roe,  in  the  rocks  of  Busta,  Eagleshaw,  Isleburgh,  Longhead,  Magnussetter 
Voe,  and  generally  in  all  the  easterly  part  of  the  mass,  and  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Roeness  Voe,  aphanite  of  a  blackish  blue  colour  is  the  predominant  ingredient,  be- 
ing blended  at  the  same  time  with  small  distinct  semi-crystalline  grains  of  felqpar,  quartz, 
and  hornblende ;  to  the  west  of  the  mass,  the  aphanite  becomes  less  abundant,  and  the 
rock  naturally  assumes  more  of  a  sienitic  character ;  hence  the  term  o{  sientiicgreen- 
stone  that  has  been  applied  to  such  masses.  Near  Nibun,  Gunnester  Voe,  and  Ham- 
mer Voe,  on  the  west,  we  find  the  particles  of  aphanite  or  homogeneous  greenstone, 
to  become  gradually  evanescent,  when  a  pure  sienite  is  presented  to  view ;  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  rock  with  granite,  as  at  Urie  and  Roeness  Voe,  both  the  aphanite 
and  hornblende  become  less  abundant,  until  the  rock  insensibly  passes  into  pure 
granite.  Aphanite  or  homogeneous  greenstone,  of  a  pale  bottle-green  colour,  and  of 
a  small  granular  texture,  may  be  found  at  Nibun,  traversng  that  variety  of  the  mass 
which  is  of  a  sienitic  character.  Small  veins  of  quartz  and  felspar  are  very  common. 
Hornblende  in  detached  masses  may  be  found  in  a  few  places,  particularly  near  the 
junction  of  the  rock  at  Urie  with  the  strata  of  Hillswick  Ness. 

This  mass,  which  is  unstratified,  appears  to  be  divided  by  natural  seams  into 
blocks  of  a  cubic  or  rhomboidal  form. 

The  hUls  into  which  the  sienitic  greenstone  seems  to  be  formed,  are  very  numerous, 
and  present  the  most  indeterminate  forms  tliat  can  well  be  exposed,  while  their  surface 
is  marked  by  numerous  inequalities.  They  are  irregularly  conoid,  peaked,  or  seem 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  confused  ridged.  It  is  indeed  impossible  but  to  conceive 
that  causes  of  great  disorder  have  influenced  the  consolidation  of  the  mass.  The 
height  to  which  the  eminences  rise,  can  scarcely  be  rated  at  more  than  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     (See  Geological  Plate,  App.  Fig.  17.) 

The  relation  of  this  mass  of  sienitic  greenstone  to  the  granite  of  Meikle  Roe  and 
Northmavine  is  very  curious.  These  two  rocks  at  their  junction  mutually  penetrate 
each  other  by  exten^ve  processes,  shewing  that  they  must  have  consolidated  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  during  this  period  the  consistence  of  each  was  in  a  yielding 
state.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  regular  and  gradual  transition  which  is  often 
shewn  between  the  two  rocks,  each  mass  receiving  or  lodng  hornblende  at  its  junction. 
But  one  of  the  most  curious  appearances  is  presented  in  the  granite  to  the  north  of 
Roeness  Hill,  by  the  invaaon  or  inclusion  of  a  dike  of  sienitic  greensUme^  which,  in  some 
places,  is  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  The  line  of  its  course  may  be  easily 
seen  in  taking  a  direction  of  north-west  from  a  point  of  land  on  the  north-west  of  Cola. 
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firth  Voe,  between  the  foot  of  Colafirth  Hill  and  the  commencement  of  the  Biergs : 
the  disorder  that  has  taken  place  by  the  invasion,  is  evinced  in  the  irregular  surface 
of  the  hill  for  a  distance  of  £ve  miles.  Small  eminences,  of  various  and  confused 
shapes,  start  abruptly  ftom  the  surface  of  the  plun,  white  their  recesses  are  filled  with 
a  continued  chain  of  hollows,  that  form  the  beds  of  several  lakes.  On  the  west  of  the 
j;ranitic  mass,  the  dike  has  nearly  reached  its  termination,  since  it  is  exposed  along 
the  precipices  of  the  coast  in  the  form  of  much  smaller  veips,  branching  out  in  nume- 
rous directions,  and  presenting  every  variety  of  form.— (See  Geological  Plate  in  the 
Appendix^  Fig.  20,  and  21.) 

At  Colafirth  Hill  and  Roeness  Hill,  the  granite  is  often  traversed  by  veins  of  apha- 
nite,  of  a  compact  texture. 

The  relations  of  the  sienitic  greenstone  to  the  granite,  althou^  curious,  are,  in 
our  present  state  of  geological  knowledge,  of  very  little  thecH'etical  importance.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  during  a  process  of  consolidation,  of  the  matter  of  one  rock  separate 
ing  itself,  by  the  superior  force  of  its  affinity,  from  other  aubstanoes,  oveiooming,  at 
the  same  time,  the  great  tenacity  of  the  particles  in  which  it  is  inclosed,  and  causing 
in  the  dikes  or  veins  that  it  induces  great  appearances  of  disorder ;  or  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  one  part  of  a  rock,  while  in  a  certain  state  tending  to  consolidation,  shooting 
in  the  same  form  of  dikes  and  veins  into  an  adjacent  mass  in  a  more  yielding  state  of 
consistence,  this  process  being  followed  by  striking  marks  of  disturbance.  All  these 
appearances  mi^t  have  been  induced,  whether  the  matter  of  granite  or  sienitic 
greenstone  had  been  in  a  state  of  fuaon,  or  whether  it  had  been  separated  as  a  precipita- 
tion or  deporit  from  some  common  aqueous  menstruum.  The  most  important  fact 
in  geol(^  is,  that  in  countries  decidedly  volcanic,  rocks  that  contain  felspar  appear 
in  the  change  whidi  they  have  undergone  from  heat,  to  have  an  appearance  mor^  or 
less  vitreous.  Such  phenomena  are  absent  in  the  present  rocks,  and,  on  this  account 
only,  I  consider  that  any  opinion  in  favour  of  their  igneous  origin  is  unsatisfactory  *. 

3.  Straia  ofHiUawuk  Ness.^^lt  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  granite  and  oenitic  greenstone  is  not  complete.  A  space,  in 
one  instance,  represented  by  Hillsiwick  Ness,  is  evident,  where  a  partial  separation 
appears  to  have  occurred.     This  interval  is  occupied  by  strata,  which  are  bounded 


*  If  I  ooncctly  understand  a  gentlonan  who  has  visited  Shetland  subsequent  to  my  examination  of  the 
country,  he  regards  the  granite  of  Northmavine  as  connected  with  basalt  The  greenstone  is  certainly  like 
thai  whidi  it  found  associated  with  this  rock ;  but  as  for  basalt  itsdf,  I  saw  no  traoes  of  such  an  interesting 
junctiaii:  jet  in  refcKnoe  to  a  mincralpgist  of  much  more  expcrisiice  tlian  myaelf,  I  would  spealc  en  this  point 
with  diiBdenoe.  The  specimeai  that  I  collected  of  granite  and  greenstone,  which  were  nnmennu,  may  be  seen 
In  the  Museum  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  these  I  woidd  refer* 
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on  the  north  by  the  granite;  on  the  west,  the  same  rock  appears  across  a  narrow  dian- 
nel  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  it  i»  indicated^by  the  insulated  rock  of  the  Droogs; 
on  the  east  the  strata  are  at  one  place  in  junctiixi  with  nenitic  greenstone,  whilst 
a  narrow  channel  appears  to  conceal  the  remainder  of  the  connection.  Thus,  certain 
strata,  forming  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leng^,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  appear  to  be  enclosed  on  all  ndes,  by  two  unstradfied  granitic  rocks,  and  to 
be  in  fact  embedded  within  them.  This  is,  perhaps,  on  a  large  scale,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  presented  by  the  geology  of  any  country. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  a  point  lying  a  few  yards  north  of  the  most  westerly 
point  of  Hillswick  Ness,  named  Vanleep,  to  Stack  Sound,  on  the  east  of  the  Ness, 
and  be  thence  continued  across  the  channel  to  the  shore,  of  Urafirth,  then  will  all  the 
strata  included  within  this  line  and  the  boundary  of  the  granite  and  sienite  at  the 
north  of  the  Ness,  be  occupied  chiefly  by  gneiss,  in  which  a  donaderabie  quantity  of 
hornblende  is  contained.  Other  substances  merely  adventitious  are  porphyries,  quartz- 
rock,  actynolite,  serpentine,  potstone,  talc,  &c. 

The  gneiss  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  along  with  these  ingredients 
hornblende ;  hence,  a  proper  disdncUve  name  of  the  rock  would  be  Hombkn£c  Gneiss. 
These  constituents  occur  in  various  proportions,  but  generally  the  felspar  predomi- 
nates. Frequently  where  hornblende  is  found  greatly  diffused  in  the  rock,  as  at  the 
banks  of  Nithista,  at  Stack  Sound,  and  at  other  places,  the  four  ingredients  are  arranged 
imder  the  form  of  disUnct  striae,  which  are  from  the  eighth  of  ai.  inch  to  many  inches  in 
breadth.  Whenever  hornblende  is,  under  such  drcumstances,  an  abundant  constitu- 
ent, the  distortions  and  curvatures  which  take  place  among  the  strata  are  very  re- 
markable! This  is  well  exhilnted  at  Stack  Sound,  where  the  strata  appear  so  twisted 
and  bent,  as  to  seem  the  effect  of  some  mechanical  cause  of  disturbance,  acting  upon 
stoney  matter  whilst  in  a  soft,  yet  tough  and  ductile  state.  But  the  influence  of 
such  an  agent  is  at  best  very  doubtful. 

Quartz-rock  occurs  in  several  places;  in  the  form  of  beds.  This  substance  is  not 
composed  of  pure  quartz,  but  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  felspar ;  particles  of -this  na- 
ture bdng  united  in  the  shape  of  minute  homogeneous  grains :  it  also  contains  some 
little  mica,  which  appears  to  communicate  to  the  rock  an  imperfect  degree  of  stirau- 
fication.  In  one  place,  on  the  west  of  the  Ness,  it  is  of  a  conglomerate  structure,  con- 
taining small  embedded  portions,  of  the  size  of  peas.  The  breadth  of  the  included 
masses  of  quartz  is  very  various ;  the  greatest  width  which  I  measured  was  twenty. 

two  yards. 

These  strata  of  quartz  and  gneiss  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by  large  vons 
of  poq^yry,  wbioh  substance  can  be  regarded  aa  nothing  more  than  «  modifloUwn  of 
granite,  its  base  being  composed  of  quartz  and  felspAr  so  intimately  blended,  as  to 
form  to  all  appearance  a  homogeneous  mate ;  whilst  the  crystals  disseminated  through- 
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out  it  oonsitt  of  tehspsr^  and  raudi  move  rtrdy  of  a  white  tianspareiit  quarts.  It  is 
resolTcdby  natural  seans  into  lai^  masBea  of  a  cuImc  and  rhomboidal  form.  There 
aie  several  varieties  of  p<Mrphyry  to  be  seen  in  thb  part  of  Hillswick  Ness.  The^^f 
is  a  roek  of  a  tile-ied  colour,  the  base  of  which  is  in  some  places  compact,  and  in 
others  formed  of  semi-crystalline  gtains,  most  intimately  united  to  each  other,  with  an 
aspect  dull  and  opaque,  and  a  fracture  8|dintary,  and  often  uneven.  It  contains  dif- 
fused cry stals  of  felspar,  which  make  but  sli^t  approaidies  to  arq^bor  fimn,  being  of  a 
different  shade  to  the  base^  sometimes  of  a  deeper  red,  but  more  frequently  of  a  paler 
hue.  A  second  variety  of  porphyry,  which  is  much  less  frequent,  bdng  cmly  found 
at  a  {dace  named  the  Ting  of  Tomess,  is  a  rock  that  in  some  measure  eorrespmids  to 
the  homstone  of  mineralogists,  being  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  of  a  compact  and  very 
hard  texture,  and  in  its  fracture  splintery  and  somewhat  condioidal.  It  has  very  few 
interspersed  crystals.  A  third  variety,  to  be  found  olb  the  north-east  of  the  Ness,  is 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  varied  by  blackish-green  qpots,  that  denote*  the 
additicm  of  hornblende  and  greenstone :  in  some  specimens  which  I  collected  were 
minute  crystals  of  felspar  and  aetynolite.  All  these  v^s  of  porphyry  are  of  oonside* 
rablewidth,  being  in  one  place  16  feet  broad,  in  a  second  SS  feet,  in  a  third  39  feet,  and 
in  others  hom  60  to  90  feet  The  picturesque  effect  induced  by  their  tortuous  course, 
and  the  apparent  disturbance  which  they  create  among  the  strata,  is  very  striking. 

At  the  Ting  of  Tomess  are  veins  of  greenstone,  the  substance  of  which  is  not  ho- 
mogeneous, but  is  formed  €i  distinct  particles  of  hornblende  endoeed  in  a  base  of  fel- 
spar and  greenstone.  Hornblende-slate  and  massive  hornblende  of  a  black  and  green* 
ish  black  odour,  with  a  very  shining  lustre,  occur  at  several  places  in  the  form  of 
thick  beds  or  vrins,  particularly  at  the  banks  of  Nithista,  where  the  specimens  are  re- 
markably pure.     I  observed  them  of  the  width  of  10  or  even  60  feet 

Aetynolite  of  a  fibrous  structure,  of  a  splendid  leek-green,  or  pistachio-green  co- 
lour, and  of  a  silky  lustre,  is  met  with  at  the  banks  of  the  Nithista,  in  the  form  of  beds 
and  veins.  One  of  the  masses,  the  dimenaons  of  which  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain, 
was  not  less  than  two  feet  in  width. 

Near  the  same  place  is  to  be  found  an  imbedded  rock  of  a  leek-green  colour,  that 
is  a  variety  o{  potstane.  At  first  view,  it  does  not  a  little  resemble  serpentine, 
and  Lb  therefore  well  entitled  to  the  French  appellation  of  serperUine  oUaire.  There  is 
also  an  olive-green  serpentine,  somewhat  variegated  by  greenish-black  spots ;  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  with  difficulty  frangible,  yet  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail.  Asso- 
ciated  with  it,  is  a  variety  of  steatite,  differing  fiom  th^  potstone  in  being  much  softer, 
and  in  its  colour,  which  is  a  browmsh  red.  It  is  pqpulariy  known  undcor  the  name  of 
Kleber,  being  medidnally  used  as  an  ointment  in  excoriations  and  burns.  In  some 
places  I  observed  its  strucUue  to  be  somewhat  slaty.  The  dimenaons  of  these  masses 
are  v^  obscure,  owing  to  the  covered  state  of  the  ground  above  the  bank. 
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It  thus  appears,  that  the  straU  to  the  mnth  of  HUkwick  Ness,  cooMt  of  horn- 
blendic  gneiss,  varied  by  interstrata  of  quarU  rock  ;  while  the  whole  includes  beds  or 
veins  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  hornblende,  with  actynolite,  potstooe^  serpentine  and 
steatite.  Owing  to  the  many  veins  by  which  the  gneiss  and  quarts  rock  are  traversed, 
as  well  as  to  the  apparent  effect  of  hornblende,  when  entering  into  th^  oompositioii, 
in  causing  distorticms,  it  is  imposuble  to  state,  with  any  d^^ree  of  prednoo,  the  moat 
prevalent  line  of  direction  that  is  observed.  One  that  is  very  frequent,  I  found  to  be 
from  S.  40*  or  70*  W.,  toN.  40°  or  70*E;  yet  the  strato  may  be  often  seen  to  stretch 
from  diametrically  opponte  pcnnts.  The  dip  is  also  as  frequently  to  the  west  as  to  the 
east,  while  the  angles  of  inclination  are  within  the  range  of  40*  to  60*. 

The  strata  which,  to  the  south  of  the  promontory,  succeed  to  hornblendic  gneiss, 
are  alternations  of  gneiss,  with  micaceous  and  talcoee  schist.  On  the  west  of  Hills- 
wick  Ness,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Vanleep,  talcose  schist  may  be  found  much  re- 
sembling mica,  b^ng  of  a  pearl-gp«y  Colour,  and  remarkably  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
Its  plates  also  shew  a  perfect  want  of  elasticity.  There  is  in  union  with  it  much 
steatite.  At  the  same  place,  mica-slate  appears  of  a  very  splendent  lustre,  being  com- 
.  posed  of  thin  pellicles,  alternated  with  plates  of  very  pure  white  quartz.  Crystals  of 
common  garnet  are  thickly  interspersed  among  the  strata.  Imbedded  in  several  masses 
of  white  quartz  that  intersect  the  mica-slate,  are  aggregated  crystals  of  cyanite,  of  a 
reddish- white  colour,  closely  resembling  that  variety  of  the  mineral  obtained  from  the 
Tyrol,  which  some  naturalists  of  the  Continent  have  described  under  the  name  of 
RtiaHzUe.  Very  large  veins  of  felspar-porphyry,  of  a  tile-red  colour,  traverse  the 
mica-slate  in  various  directions.  On  the  east  of  Hillswick  Ness,  at  a  [dace  named 
Queen  Gio,  there  is  another  exposure  of  mica-slate  that  resembles  the  rock  last  de- 
scribed, though  much  more  studded  with  garnets  of  a  larger  aze :  the  folia  are  much 
blended  with  the  substance  of  a  very  red  compact  felspar.  The  direction  of  the  strata 
of  mica-slate  is  very  various,  the  most  frequent  being  from  S.  80"  W,  to  N.  80*  E  : 
the  dip  is  to  the  west,  at  an  angle  of  50*. 

Associated  with  the  mica-slate,  are  several  irregular-shaped  masses  of  an  impure 
variety  of  serpentine,  much  mixed  with  quartz  or  felspar ;  and,  near  Sandy  Gio, 
these  strata  are  succeeded  by  chlorite-slate,  of  a  blackish-green  colour,  within  the 
laminss  of  which  are  inclosed  plates  of  white  quartz.  The  line  of  direction  is  very 
various,  being,  in  some  places,  from  S.  SO'  W.  to  N.  SO'  E ;  and,  in  others,  from 
S.  75**  E.  to  N.  75*  W :  the  dip  is  to  the  west,  at  an^es  from  50*  to  75*.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  chlorite-slate  with  mica-slate  and  gneiss,  veins  of  porjJijrry  intersect  the 
strata ;  and,  at  a  place  named  Camebie,  is  much  steatite,  approaching  to  the  character 
of  potstone,  yet  of  a  softer  consistence,  and  of  a  brownish-purple^red  odour.  Com- 
mon  chlorite  is  in  junction  with  it,  of  an  earthy,  foliated  character,  the  colour  of  which 
is  of  a  l)rilliant  dark  green.  Interspersed  in  this  mass  are  numerous  small  octahe<lral 
crystals  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  of  a  bluish-black  colour. 
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It  is  {irdbable  that  die  cUorite-slate  is  succeeded  on  the  south  by  other  btmta  of 
ttDca-sIate  and  gneiss :  for  among  the  small  rocks  that  lie  off  Vanleep,  there  is  one 
which  ocMitains  strata  of  mica- slate,  blended  with  partides  of  actjnolite,  and  another 
rock  conasts  of  gneiss^  much  mixed  with  hornblende.  A  ^tacJc^  named  the  Spindle 
of  Woolmeston,  appears  like  a  spire  or  pmnacle,  bemg  composed  of  porphyry,  that 
must  have  been  part  of  a  veuib  The  pcturesque  rocks  named  the  Drongs^  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea^  indicate  that  the  strata  enumerated  are  bounded  cm  the 
south  by  a  mass  of  granite^  continuous  from  the  Island  of  Meikle  Boe  to  Roe 
Neap,  on  the  west  of  Hillswidc. 

The  eminences  which  the  strata  of  Hillswick  Ness  form,  are  very  uneven  and 
unequal  in  hdght,  the  highest,  which  is  situated  on  the  south«west  of  the  promontory^ 
«ot  periiaps  exceeding  150  or  SOO  feet  *. 

4.  Siraia  eoH  of  the  SiefiUk  Greenstone  and  Granite  of  Northmavine.^^Th6 
westerly  bounding  line  of  a  large  mass  of  sienite  has  been  described  (page  84S.), 
as  extending  from  Busta  in  a  direction  from  SSW.  to  NNE.,  so  as  to  pass 
to  the  west  of  Foula  Ness  and  Glus  Island,  in  the  parish  of  Northmavine.  At 
the  head  of  Soulam  Voe,  this  terminal  line  comes  in  contact  with  the  easterly  bound-> 
ing  line  of  the  sienitic  greenstone  of  Northmavine,  which,  extending  in  a  direction 
from  S.  7^  W.  to  N.  T  E.,  terminates  at  the  head  of  Roeness  Voe.  Betweai  the 
bounding  lines,  therefore,  of  these  two  masses  of  oemte  and  rienitic  greenstone,  seve- 
ral strata  stretch  in  a  direction  ftom  SSW.  to  NNE.  until  they  are  intercepted, 
from  the  head  of  Roeness  Voe  to  the  entrance  of  Colafirth  Voe,  by  the  granite  of 
Northmavine% 

'  The  strata  to  be  described,  may  be  seen  about  a  mile  land  a  half  north  of  the 
head  of  Soulam  Voe,  and  as  we  trace  them  ncnrth^  they  form  in  suocesrion  several 
irregular  ridges  stretching  from  S..by  W.  to  N.  by  E.,  named  Soulam  Hill,  Bardis^ 
ter  Hill,  Hill  of  Bergen,  Falling  Hill,  OUaberry  Hill,  and  Foraness ;  they  termi^ 
tMe  between  Roeness  Voe  and  Colafirth  Voe,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Bierg&  The 
Ate  of  ground  that  the  strata  occupy,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  half 
a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth. 

Rocks  of  gnass,  traversed  by  granitic  veins,  occupy  a  large  tract,  since  they  may 
be  found  on  Soulam  Hill,  Bardister  Hill,  and  the  Hill  of  Bergen.  In  general  they 
are  very  quartzose,  but  between  Roeness  Voe  and  Colafirth  Voe  they  Ireorive  into  their 
composition  an  abundance  of  hornblende ;  flrequently  also  instead  of  mica,  talc  is  an 
ingredient 


*  In  the  G«olQgkil  PJatc,  App.  Um  Figi.  2t,  SS,  94^  reprefent  Um  genenl  appcmnoe  aad  idstkMtt  ottM 
porphyritk  vdot  with  Mtjolnfog  rock*, 

sR 
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Tb0  ground  is  00  much  covered  by  moss,  that  the  poataDaof  the  strata  is  ta  be 
ascertained  with  diffiemlty :  but  thdr  line:  o£  direction  may  be  perhaps  stated  firom 
S.  10"  (»  W  W.  to  N.  10"  or  IS"*  £.»  the  dip  being  gencraDy  to  the  east  at  varioBs 
angles,  fiom  iff"  to  70°.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  Sodam  Voe^  I 
ibund  interstrata.  of  a  very  ooacse  description  of  limestone^  irfaich  appeared  to  nm 
fiOBa  SSE.  to  NN W« :  they  were  then  ooncGaled  for  some  distance  in  a  covered  oouih- 
try,  but  at  the  Loch  of  Burroland  limestone  of  a  nrach  purer  kind  re-appeared* 

On  the  south  of  Colafirth  Voe,  the  parddes  of  the  gneiss  are  disposed  into  distinct 
striae  of  hornblende,  quartz,  felspar  or  mica.  At  the  same  fdace^  \iriiere  thore  is  one 
of  the  finest  sections  of  strata  that  is  to  be  found  in  Shetland,  a  beautiful  rode  succeeds, 
that  is  composed  of  nothing  more 'than  strisB  of  quarts  and  hornblende.  Hornblende, 
of  a  shining  black  colour,  serpentine,  cyanite  and  aetynolite,  each  of  nearly  the  same 
quality  as  at  Hillswick  Ness,  are  assodated  with  the  homblendic  gndss ;  in  addition  to 
these  substances,  beds  of  quartz  from  S  to  7  feet  broad  occur,  with  some  triflii^  quan- 
tity of  a  pure  white  limestone.  To  these  rocks  succeed  beds  of  potstone,  like  those  of 
Hillswick  recently  described,  and  of  serpentine  of  a  hard  greenish-bbidc  colour, 
which  are  sevaraUy  alternated  with  homblendic  gneiss  and  hornblende.  The  Ixeadth 
of  two massespf  serpentine  X  found  to  be  90  and  240  feet ;  they  extend  in  the  direc- 
tion of;  d^e  Falling.  Hill  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Amianthus  maybe  found  in  a 
few  places  embedded  in  the  rock*  Not  far  from  Colafirth  Voe,  I  found  loose  firag- 
monts  of  serpeatine  of  a  conglomerated  structure ;  but  their  podtion  in  ritu  I  could 
not  determine. 

To  serpentine  and  homblende^dss,  succeed  very^thin  strata  of  mica-slate,  ap- 
proaching much  to  the  character  of  a  micaceous  gneiss ;  but  a  rock  of  a  coasidenibJe 
widths  which  i$  for  th^  most  part  coipposed  of  quartz  and  of  a  white  talc  that  takes 
the  [dace  of  mica,  occupies  the  extremity  of  Foraness,  being  also  found  on  the  lull  of 
Bergen  and  on  Bardister  Hill. 

These  strata  are  followed  by  chlorite  slate  of  a  dark  green  colour,  sinular  to  the 
strata  of  Hillswick  Ness,  (described  in  page  480.)  which  appear  at  Ollaberry^  and  at 
a  site  of  ground  to  the  west  of  Sda  Ness,  where  they  are  interrupted  by  the  granitic 
rocks  that  form  the  Biergs. 

On  the  east  of  these  strata  at  Sda  Ness  and  Colsta  Ness,  talcose-slate,  mica-slate, 
hornblenderslat^  and  gndss  are  .next  in  sequence,  which  have  a  line  of  direction  that 
str€^e9  N.  by  £^  ftx>in  die  sienite  of  Soulam  Voe  and  Yell  Sound. 

Sudi  is  the  description  of  the  strata  that  line  the  easterly  boundaries  of  the  sienitic 
greenstone  and  granite  of  Northmavine.  With  regard  to  thdr  general  rdations,  I* 
may  observe,  that  they  seem  to  stretch  from  the  bounding  lines  of  the  rienitic  green- 
stone and  aenite  of  Soulam  Voe,  until  they  meet  at  various  angles  the  granite  of  Cola- 
firth.Hill^  by,  which  th^y  are  intended  in  their  coyrse.    The  very  gradoal  transi- 
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iiQli  of  homMendic^gPfiiss  into   siemtic  greeiiBtcme^  is'  well   diqplajed  -^  Boeness 
Voe. 

The  emineiioes  formed  by  the  strata  lying  to  the  east  of  Roeiiess  Hill>  appear  tin-* 
der  the  ibnn  of  irregular  round  ridges,  sloping  gradually  towards  the  aea»  and  do  not 
perluq96  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  200  or  800  feet 

5.  Strata  to  the  Nirrih  of  the  GranUe  qf  Northmavinc-^The  strata  which  form 
the  snlgect  of  the  present  investigation,  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  graniteof  North- 
mavioey  and  extend  from  North  Roe  to  Feideland  on  the  east,  and  from  thenoe 
iaeax  to  Uyea  on  the  north.  Hiey  occupy  a  site  firom  2  to  8^  miles  in  breadth,  and 
5  miles  in  kikgth. 

Along  the  east  coast  tram  North  Boe  to  Feiddand,  are  strata  of  mica-slate  of  a 
leel&green  colour,  whidi  evidently,  from  tbar  hue  and  unctuous  feel,  approach  in 
duuracter  to  talcose  slate.  The  mica  is  in  excess,  and  assumes  a  pellicular  form,  oon*. 
taining  in  a  few  places  ittterspersed  crystals  of  commcm  garnets,  whilst  the  quarts  is» 
in  several  places,  interposed  between  micaceous  foha,  in  the  form  of  dense  pktes.  At 
North-holm  there  are  very  thin  intentrata  of  limestcxne;  the  same  rock,  in  thefimn 
of  thin  beds,  occurs  on  the  east  coast,  about  two  miles  from  North  Roe,  and  near 
iFeideland.  The  miea-slate  is'^suoeeeded  on  the  west  as  ftr  as  the  mouth  of  Sand 
Voe,  and  near  Uyea,  by  strata  of  gneiss.  These  rocks  have  no  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties; they  are  in  most  places  mtersected  by  small  veins  of  granite,  and  at  North  Roe 
and  Sand  Voe,  frequaitly  admit  into  thar  compo^tion  partides  of  hornblende.  At 
the  latter  place  there  is  much  quartz  or  gneiss,  and  some  little  micapslate.  The  line 
of  di«ectbn  of  the  mica-state  or  gneiss,  is  very  inconstant,  stretdnng  from  S.  10^,  or 
evenfiOP  W.  to  N.  10*  or  SO"  £.,  but  its  average  may  be  rated  from  S.  1S%  or  15^  W. 
to  N.  IS"  or  15"  E.  The  dip  is  to  the  east,  at  angles  varying  firom  40"  to  75".  When 
the  limestone  is  interspersed  among  the  strata,  thdr  commmi  line  of  direction  is  from 
S.  80"  £.  to  N.  dO"  W.,  or  from  S.  85"  £.  to  N.  85''  W.  But  exceptions  from  all  the 
lines  of  bearing  noticed  may  be  found. 

At  the  peninsula  of  Fddeland,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  place,  euphotide  or 
diallage  is  assodated  with  gneiss.  The  euphotide  of  Fddeland  is  stratified,  consisting 
of  a  whitish  felspar,  in  which  are  disseminated  particles  of  that  variety  of  diallage 
which  has  been  noticed  in  the  Island  of  Unst,  as  pasong  into  lamellar  talc.  The  gndss 
that  is  associated  with  the  euphotide^  admits,  as  might  be  expected,  talc  in  the  place  of 
mica>.  At  the  peninsula  of  Fddeland,  there  is  much  indurated  talc,  steatite^  asbestus, 
and  amianthus,  with  chlorite  like  that  which  has  been  described  At  Hillswick  Ness, 
in  which  are  disseminated  crystals  of  magnetic  iton>^)re  and  iron-pyrites;  All  these 
substances  diieAy  oceur  in  a  small  inlet  named  the  Kleber  Gio. 

8Ra 
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SoBie  insulated  rocks  to  the  north  of  Fodeboid,  named  Gnina  and  the  Ramnaf 
Stacks,  oonsist  of  oongk>merate  strata,  fonned  by  attrited  fragments  of  granite,  quaita^ 
felspar  and  greenstone. 

All  the  masses  thus  described,  rise  to  an  inconsiderable  hei^t,  scarcely  more  than 
SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lying  near  the  coast,  they  are  much  invaded  by 
the  sea,  forming  very  steep  banks,  particularly  in  the  vidnity  of  Feiddand. 

6.  CloffsUme  offhe  Souih-West  ofNorthnuwine.'^^TheBe  rocks  constitute  a  south- 
west district  of  the  parish  of  Northmavina  The  easterly  bounding  line  extendi 
from  Bniewick,  on  the  south  of  the  parish,  in  a  directicm  c^  NNE.  to  Roeness  Voe. 
On  the  west  and  south  the  rocks  are  bounded  by  the  western  ocean  and  the  Bay  of  St. 
Magnus.     They  are  from  S  to  5  miles  in  breadth,  and  9  miles  in  length. 

The  strata  now  to  be  comddered,  which  are  of  a  secondaiy  formation,  seem  to  be 
almost  wholly  composed  of  felspar,  which  substance  di£Eers  chiefly  fiom  the  ingredient 
of  the  same  name  in  older  rocks,  by  containing  less  of  the  matter  of  potadi.  This  al- 
kali,  which,  in  the  felspar  of  primitive  fcMrmations,  sometimes  amounts  to  14  per  cent,  is 
seldom  found  in  such  quantity  in  the  felspar  of  newer  rocks.  Such  a  decrease  is,iiideed, 
what  we  ought  to  expect  In  my  preliminary  essay  on  stratification  (page  490>  i^  bas 
been  supposed,  that  the  ingredient  of  potash,  whidi  forms  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  primi- 
tive rocks,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  forty-eighth  part  in  We&mxb^s  transition  series, 
and  in  the  old  red  sandstone  and  coal  formations  of  geologists ;  that  it  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciable in  a  still  newer  association  of  rocks,  conmsting  of  red  marl  and  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  that  it  almost  disappears  in  the  newest  class  of  rocks,  com{xiang  tar- 
mations  of  chalk.  At  the  same  time,  rocks  of  felspar  become  less  in  exX/esat  in  the  newer 
series,  bemg  sparii^ly  seen  among  strata  that  are  of  a  later  description  than  the  old 
red  sandstone  of  We&mer. 

The  name  of  Claystone  has  been  usually  given  to  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
present  district  of  Northmavine.  But  as  I  consider  it  a  substance  resembling  the  felqiar 
of  older  formations,  and  differing  from  it  only  in  the  less  quantity  of  alkaline  matter^ 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  earthy  ingredients,  that  it  contains,  the  propriety  of 
using  the  term  Claystone  is  highly  questionable,  since  it  leads  to  the  erroneous  su]qpo- 
ation,  that  pure  argillaceous  matter  is  its  prevalent  ingredient  The  rock  is  properly 
a  secondary  felspar ;  and,  when  crystals  of  the  same  substance  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  mass,  it  forms  the  Secondary  Farphjry  of  French  geologists.  I  shall,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  use  the  word  Claystone,  to  express  the  base  of  the  rock,  whilst  its 
varieties  of  structure  will  be  described  under  the  terms  Porphyritic  Claystone,  Amyg^ 
dalcndal  Claystone,  or  Conglomerate  Claystone. 

The  first  variety  of  claystone  to  be  described,  presents  various  shades  of  a  muddy 
tile-red  or  bluish-red  colour,  and  is  of  an  earthy  fracture.  It  is,  in  a  few  places,  found, 
containing  neither  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  nor  amygdaloidal  portions,  but  pre«« 
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senting  to  view  one  dull-reddbh,  earthy,  and  homogeneous  mass.    The  rock  is  in  ge* 
nend  very  prone  to  deoompositiony  but  when  obtained  in  a  fissh  state  is  very  hard. 

A  second  variety  of  this  rock  is  fonooed  by  the  imperfect  ci^stak  of  the  same  sub- 
stance whidi  it  contains.  It  may  then  acquire  the  name  of  Parpkyriiic  or  CfystdDi^' 
rou8  Claydcne*  These  crystals,  whidi  sekiom  exceed  in  their  dim«:iaon8  half  an 
inch,  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  have  litde  of  the  shape  of  crystallized  felspar. 
They  are  generally  of  a  diiferent  shade  to  their  base,  being,  in  most  places,  of  a  red* 
dish-white  hue^  and  in  some  spots  of  a  deep  red  or  dull4irownidi  orai^  ooloiu*.  The 
contained  crystals  are  much  more  easily  decomposed  than  the  base  of  the  rock. 

A  third  variety  of  this  rock  is  of  a  deep  liver-brown  colour,  of  a  much  more  com- 
pact structure,  and  less  px>ne  to  decomposition.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  a  homoge. 
neous  state. 

The  fourth  has  a  base  formed  of  the  last  variety  of  claystone  described,  but  it 
contains  small  amygdaloid  portions  of  calcareous  spar,  of  various  sizes,  though  not  often 
exceeding  the  bulk  of  a  small  pea.  Frequently  small  vein^shaped  ramifications  of 
this  substance  traverse  die  mass.  The  cavities  in  which  calcareous  spar  may  be  de- 
tected, are  often  lined  with  green  earth.  In  some  places,  the  rock  contains  drusy  ca^- 
vities,  which  are  coated  with  calcareous  spar,  and  quartz-crystals.  At  Stenness  I  found, 
in  a  loose  fragment  of  rock,  a  hollow,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  lined  with 
chalcedony  and  numerous  minute  crystals  of  quartz. 

The  last  varieties  of  claystone  to  be  nodced,  are  of  a  conglomerated  structure, 
consisting  of  agglutinated  fragments,  of  a  tile-red  or  of  a  deep  liver-brown  colour, 
which  frequently  are  porph}nitic  or  amygdaloidal.  In  several  places,  the  rock  is 
incorporated  with  minute  particles  of  green  earth.  There  are  few  fragmentary  por- 
tions to  be  seen  that  do  not  bear  evident  marks  of  attrition. 

Other  casual  varieties  of  the  rock  may  be  seen.  Some  specimens  that  I  obtained 
contained  particles  of  mica,  while  others  diewed  the  slight  presence  of  hornblende  or 
greenstone.  Different  shades  of  red  or  liver-brown  sometimes  rendered  the  mass  of  a 
variegated  hue :  in  a  few  places  the  claystone  of  a  liver-brown  colour  was  not  only 
amygdaloidal,  but,  by  the  small  crystals  of  claystone  or  felspar  that  it  included,  was 
porphyritic.  Elsewhere,  the  claystone  was  merely  porous,  containing  cavities,  within 
whkdi  no  substances  had  ever  entered,  by  infiltration  or  otherwise. 

In  a  very  few  places  sandstone  is  to  be  observed ;  but  it  is  altc^ther  in  this  forma- 
tion a  rare  substance.  It  may  be  found  on  Doreholm,  at  the  Falling  Stack,  near 
Roeness  Voe,  and  in  a  few  other  spots.  Some  sp^mens  were  of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
much  incorporated  with  minute  particles  of  felspar,  and  contained  scales  of  mica. 
Others  were  of  a  homogeneous  description,  being  remarkably  red  and  ironshot,  ap- 
proaching sometimes  by  their  hardness  to  the  character  of  red  jaq)er :  the  strata  ware 
idso  in  some  degree  curved,  similar  to  spedmens  of  mica-slate. 

The  claystone  of  Nortbmavine  is  generally  unstradfied,  breaking  into  large  cq^ 
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boidal  or  rhomboidal  ^ftflgmenta,  and  nev^  shewing  dedsive  marlu  of  stntificaUotii 
except  where  the  structure  is  oonglomemte :  its  poflitiaii  is  then  newly  honzontaL 
Its  line  of  direction  is  so  various,  thai  I  cannot  quote  any  that  is  the  most  prevalent. 

The  daystone  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  granite  of  Northmavin^  and 
there  cannot  be  a  finer  exposure  of  the  junction  of  these  two  rocks  than  takes  place  at 
Roeness  Voe.  The  line  (rf  demarcatian  is  perfectly  distinct^  aUd  it  Was  in  vain  that  I 
looked  for  any  material  change  in  the  nature  of  the  granite,  except  that  it  was  of  a 
looser  texture^  and  sEigfatly  porphyritic.  It  was  immediately  succeeded  by  daystone 
of  an  amygdaloidal  structure. 

These  strata  rise  into  inconnderable  ridges,  of  an  indeterminate  length  and  direc- 
tion. Being  exposed  to  the  uncontrolled  fury  of  the  Western  Ooean>  they  exhibit 
striking  marks  of  devastation,  being  worn  into  a  variety  of  caves  and  fissures.  In 
stormy  winters,  huge  blocks  are  overturned,  or  are  removed,  as  from  a  quairy,  far 
from  their  native  beds,  and  carried  to  a  distance  almost  incredible.  My  description  of 
the  appearances  presented  from  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  south-west  of  North* 
mavinc,  will  be  induded  in  the  miscellaneous  account  which  I  have  to  give  ol  this 
parish. 

2. '  GEOLOGY   OF   THE   SOUTH*W£ST  OF   SHETLAND,  IKCLUDIKG  THE 
PARISHES  OF  WALLS,  A1THSTIN6  AND  SAKDNESS. 

This  district  comprises  a  tract  on  the  Mainland  of  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  ten  in  breadth.  The  contiguous  Island  of  Papa  Stour  is  of  a  very  ir- 
regular form,  being  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  length. 
The  remote  Island  of  Foula,  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Mainland,  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  ill  breadth. 

1.  QuartZ'iiock  (of  a  hlmsh-grey  colour)  situated  on  the  south-west  of  the  Main- 
land.-^lihis  mass  of  quartz  may  be  considered  as  presenting,  in  a  horizontal  section  of 
Shetland,  something  of  a  wedge-shape.  Two  bounding  lines  appear  to  diverge  firom 
a  point  in  the  Island  of  Papa  Little,  of  which  the  one  is  continued  in  a  direction  of 
S.  60""  W.  to  the  western  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  village  of  Dale ;  whilst  the  other 
extends  in  a  straight  line  S.  82^  W.  to  the  head  of  Bigsetter  Voe,  when  it  first  comes 
in  contact  with  the  granite  of  Sandsting ;  it  is  from  thence  continued,  in  the  same  di- 
rection to  Valay  Island.  The  bounding  lines,  which  diverge  from  a  point,  are  thir^ 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  the  broadest  part  of  the  mass  is  seven  miles. 

The  quartz  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  of  a  homogeneous  appearance.  It 
admits  into  its  composition  so  much  felspar,  that  in  decomposed  specimens,  where,  this 
ingredient  is  particularly  demonstrated,  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  iBe 
sandstone  of  newer  formations,  which  it  otherwise  resembles.     Siliceous  matter  is, 
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however,  the  prevalent  substance.  In  several  places,  as  near  Futabrugh,  much  mica 
is  diffiised  through  it ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Aithsness,  it  contains  small  sparing  por- 
tions of  clayslate,  by  which  it  becomes  the  grauwacke  of  some  authors.  At  Papa 
Little,  Aithsness,  Nunsburgh,  Clousetter  Voe,  and  Burrafiord  Voe,  the  rock  is  in  se- 
veral places  varied  by  the  presence  of  small  angular  portions  of  red  felspar,  and  passes 
into  felspar-porphyry.  At  Aithsness  it  contains  greenstone  as  well  as  limestone,  in 
the  form  of  thin  beds  or  veins.  At  Dale,  on  the  west  coast,  it  includes  compact  fel- 
spar and  felspar-porph}rry  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  hill  of  Aithsness  it  is  impregna- 
ted  with  much  ferruginous  matter  in  the  shape  of  an  oxide.  I  also  noticed  in  some 
places  veins  of  sparry  iron-ore. 

The  quartz-rock  generally  consists  of  minute  grains  firmly  united  together,  and 
possessing  semi-crystalline  forms.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  a  particular  variety  of 
sandstone  described  on  the  east  of  the  island,  where  the  texture  is  much  looser,  and 
where  the  grains  shew  numerous  marks  of  attrition.  South  of  the  Hill  of  Aithsness, 
and  at  a  few  other  places,  the  particles  of  the  quartz  diminish  so  much  in  size,  that  the 
rock  appears  of  a  compact  structure.  On  the  south  of  Dale,  I  detected  in  one  or  two 
places  small  concretions  blended  \rith  granular  particles  of  the  size  of  pebbles,  that 
shewed  all  the  appearance  of  attrition. 

The  stratification  of  the  quartz-rock  seems  remarkably  connected  with  the  partial 
occurrence  of  mica,  whilst  its  line  of  direction  does  not  follow  that  of  other  mountain 
masses  of  Shetland,  that  have  been  represented  as  stretching  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by 
E.  On  the  contrary,  it  extends  from  S.  60°  E.,  to  N.  60°  W.,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from 
S.  70°  W.  to  N.  70°  E.  The  dip  is  at  various  opposite  pcnnts  of  the  compass,  while  the 
angle  of  inclination  is,  as  it  appears  in  a  horizontal  section,  from  40^  to  45°.  In  seve- 
ral places  the  quartz  is  decidedly  unstratified,  and  yields  to  blows  of  the  hammer 
equally  in  various  directions ;  but  whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  it  is  resolved  by 
other  seams  into  polyedrous  masses  of  various  magnitudes. 

At  the  North  Voe  of  Clousetter,  there  occurs,  resting  on  the  quartz,  a  smaU  round- 
ish conglomerated  mass  of  granite,  felspar,  and  quartz,  scarcely,  perhaps,  more  than 
150  yards  in  diameter ;  a  gradual  transition  of  one  rock  into  the  other  being  obser- 
vable at  the  junction.  A  few  of  the  conglomerate  strata  next  to  those  of  the  quartz 
range  at  a  common  angle  of  45°.  But  crossing  the  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  few  yards 
only,  they  gradually  acquire  an  inclipation  with  the  horizon  of  only  10°,  and,  main- 
taining this  position,  they  are  terminated.  Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  lower  edges  of  the  strata  of  the  conglomerate  rock  are  in  contact  with  the 
surface  formed  by  the  upper  edges  of  the  strata  of  quartz,  in  the  manner  of  certain 
conglomerate  strata  I  formerly  described.  This  change  of  inclination,  therefore, 
from  46°  to  10°,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  strata 
had  acquired  an  addiUoq  of  new  matter  in  tb^r  descent,  which  may  either  consist  in 
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an  increased  thickness  of  the  strata,  or  in  an  aeeessbn  of  neir  strata.  It  is  thus  that 
the  increased  accumulation  of  matter,  which  the  strata  may  possibly  haye  received  in 
proportion  to  thor  depth,  would  produce  an  elevation  of  the  uppermost  strata. 

From  the  head  of  Bigsetter  Voe  to  Valay  Island,  the  quartz  rock  is  joined  to  the 
granite  of  Sandsting  (described  page  341.)  The  former  rock  passes  into  the  latter,  by 
gradually  losing  its  homogeneous  appearance,  and  by  its  ingredients  bdng  interspersed  in 
adistinct  form  of  larger  grains  or  concretions,  until  the  rock  is  at  length  wholly  composed 
of  semi-crystalline  portions  of  quartz  and  felspar.  Occasionally,  however,  an  altematioii 
takes  place  of  the  two  rocks.  To  the  north  of  Bigsetter  Voe^  the  quartz-rock  is  con- 
tiguous to  gneiss,  but  the  junction  is,  for  the  most  part,  much  ccmcealed  by  a  deep 
moss ;  at  Braganess,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  rocks  is  perfectly  com- 
plete, no  transition  taking  place.  The  junction  of  the  quartz  on  the  north,  with  ano- 
ther  mass  of  the  same  description  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  with  gneiss,  will  be  described 
when  these  rocks  are  treated  of  separately. 

The  quartz-rock  is  elevated  into  numerous  irr^ular  ridges,  not  above  600  or  700 
feet  high,  running  from  east  to  west,  and  intersected  by  valleys,  which  form  recep- 
tacles  for  deep  pools  of  water.  On  the  east  of  Walls,  it  has  yielded  much  to  the  sea, 
forming  high  and  predpitous  banks. 

Much  of  the  surface  of  the  quartz-rock  is  concealed  by  a  deep  peat-moss ;  but 
every  where  the  moor  presents  a  great  di^lay  of  bog-iron,  particularly  cm  the  brow 
of  the  Hill  of  Aithsness. 


8.  Q^artz^Rock  of  the  HiUs  of  TTo/b.— The  bluish-grey  quartz  last  described  is 
connected  in  its  northerly  bounding  line  with  another,  but  smaller,  mass  of  red  quartz ; 
the  form  of  the  latter,  as  presented  by  an  horizontal  section,  being  nearly  sunilar  to 
that  of  the  forma*,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  red  quartz,  the  apex,  from  which 
its  bounding  lines  diverge,  is  bent  outwards,  in  the  form  of  a  horn  of  land,  so  as  to  be 
separated  for  a  mile  from  the  bluish-grey  quartz.  This  horn  of  land  is  geogra|diical- 
ly  represented  by  Snaraness,  being  situated  on  the  east  of  Kilista  Voe.  The  north- 
erly bounding  line,  extending  in  a  direction  of  S.  65°  W.  to  East  6io,  on  the  west  of 
Walls,  is  five  miles  in  length ;  the  &outherly  bounding  line,  extencHng  S.  5ff*  W. 
near  the  village  of  Dale,  is  of  the  same  length ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  mass, 
which  gradually  diminishes  towards  Snaraness,  is  two  miles. 

The  colour  of  this  mass  of  quartz  is,  according  to  W£RNE£''s  ncmienclature, 
cochineal  red.  It  contains  much  felspar  in  its  composition ;  it  is  of  a  granular  struc- 
ture, and  it  is  generally  unstratified.  There  is  no  necessity  for  entering  much  farther 
into  the  particulars  of  this  rock,  since,  in  nearly  every  character,  except  colour,  it  re- 
sembles the  quartz  last  described. 

The  quartz-rock  constitutes  a  hill  about  930  feet  high ;  on  the  west  side  it  has 
yielded  considerably  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  high  cliff  of  Deepdale.     Its  rela^ 
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lioii  with  a  mass  of  a  di£btieiit  colour  preaoiU  nothing  remarkable.    Alternations  of 
beds  beku^ng  to  the  two  rocks  may  be  seen  near  Dale. 

S.  Strata  of  HamUendic  Gneiss  to  the  North  qf  the  Quartz  Rocks.^These 
strata  extend  along  the  north  coast  of  the  parishes  of  Walls  and  Aithsting,  reaclung 
from  Braganess  on  the  Mainland,  and  Papa  Little,  due  west,  to  Norbay,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  and  being  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  They  consist  of  gneiss, 
so^ssociated,  however,  with  homblende^slate,  and  intimately  combined  with  particles  of 
hornblende,  that  I  have  given  to  the  rock  the  name  of  Homblendic  Gneiss.  In  most 
specimens  which  we  examine,  the  hornblende  is  either  openly  manifested,  or  is  in 
such  an  intimate  state  of  union  with  the  felspar,  as  to  impart  to  this  ingredient  of  the 
rock  a  greenish  tinge.  The  other  ingredients  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  are,  as  in 
all  other  varieties  of  gneiss  described,  to  be  found  in  very  different  proportions.  At 
Norbay,  the  gneiss  is  very  quartzose ;  at  Braganess,  it  is  porphyritic ;  and  at  Swar- 
buck^s  Head,  quartz  and  hornblende-slate  alternate. 

There  is  no  gneiss  in  Shetland  that  is  traversed  with  more  veins  of  granite  than 
that  of  this  district.  A  vein  at  the  promontory  named  the  Neing  is  of  very  considerable 
fflze,  being  not  less  than  45  feet  broad,  and  running  from  SW.  by  S.  to  N£.  by  N. 
It  is  of  the  same  kind  of  granite  as  that  which  has  been  described  as  occurring  in 
Northmavine,  and  may  probably  be  a  prolongation  from  that  hnmense  mass.  At 
Vementry,  veins  of  granite  are  particularly  tortuous,  and  ramify  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner.— iSfe^  the  Plate^  Page  490. 

Beades  granite,  we  often  see  v^s  of  quartz,  compact  felspar,  felspar-porphyry, 
greenstone,  or  sienitic-greenstone. 

At  Braganess,  Sonsoness,  Burraford,  Busta,  the  Loch  of  CoUista,  and  other  places, 
there  are  thin  interstrata  of  very  pure  limestone :  the  granitic  veins  which  traverse 
them  are  often  diverted  from  their  course  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  shewing 
great  ngns  of  distortion.— f5i^^  Plate j  Page  496.) 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  state,  that  the  presence  of  beds  of  hornblende-slate, 
or  of  intermixed  particles  of  hornblende,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  disturb  the  strata 
among  which  they  appear.  Nowhere  is  this  remark  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
ixx;ks  of  the  south-west  district  of  Shedand.  On  this  account,  any  gencrttl  statement 
of  the  most  prevalent  line  of  direction  would  be  imposable.  I  certainly  often  (bund 
the  direction  to  be  from  SW.  by  S.  to  N£.  by  N.  which  may  possibly  be  the  most 
prevalent     The  dip  was  mostly  to  the  west,  at  angles  from  50^  to  70°. 

The  relations  of  the  strata  are  much  concealed  by  die  sea.  At  Vementiy  and  Bra- 
ganess, the  line  of  durection  stretches  from  the  bluish-grey  quartz  rock,  near  Aithsness, 
to  the  granite  of  Vementry ;  consequently,  the  strata  are  opposed  to  the  bounding  lines 
of  each  of  these  masses  at  various  angles.  More  westerly,  they  only  meet,  under  n- 
CTiiliar  circumstaoces,  the  quartz  rocks  of  this  district. 

s  s 
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At  VemenUy,  the  invauoiu  vbidi  take  {due,  fi<om  ^  contiguouB  nufuntaiii  of- 
granite,  in  the  form  of  dikes  or  veins,  are  very  la^,  being  particularly  Men  near 
the  junction  of  the  gnats  and  gromte,  not  far  from  the  bouK  of  Mr  Diczsov.  (See 
Plate  Mm.  J 
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The  irregukrity  of  the  ftmn^  and  the  uneYemiess  of  the  sui&ee  of  the  hillsy  is  so 
great  as  to  almost  bid  defiance  to  descriptknL  Every  where  they  are  biokeii  into 
rotigh  hoDow  crags,  that  afRird  deep  lodgments  for  water.  On  the  coast,  they  have 
yielded  mudi  to  the  ocean,— Swarbuck^s  Head,  the  Neing,  and  the  Noup  of  N<»rlMe^ 
being  among  the  highest  clifls  of  the  Mainland. 

4.  SandiUme  and  Clm/skme  (Seamdofy  Piarphgfiy  of  the  French)  siiuaUd  on  ilu 
Mainland  (wed  of  ike  parish  of  Sandneee)^  and  ike  Idand  of  Papa  Stour.^^ThBl 
part  of  the  parish  of  Sandness  whidi  is  occupied  by  strata  of  sandstone,  is  two  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth^  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  East  6io 
to  the  Bay  of  Norbay.  Papa  Stour,  an  irr^ular-shaped  island,  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 

The  sandstone  of  this  district  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  red,  reddish^ 
white,  or  Uuish-grey  colour.  It  contiuns  in  its  compootion  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fdspar,  which  is  very  evident  in  the  deonnpotttion  of  the  rock.  There  are  few  cha- 
meters,  with  the  exception  of  colour,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  sandstone 
described  on  the  east  coast  of  Shetland.  If  possible,  it  has  a  less  fihtt  texture,  and 
does  not  approach  so  much  to  die  character  of  quartz  rock. 

Another  rock  of  this  district  is  clay8tone,«^e8cribed  by  the  French  under  the 
name  of  Secondary  Por^^yry.  It  so  closely  resembles  in  its  characters  the  mass  of  the 
same  name  described  on  the  south-west  of  NorthmavinC)  that  it  would  be  perfectly  su- 
perfluous to  repeat  the  description  of  claystone  that  has  been  already  given ;  all  that 
is  necessary,  therefore,  is  occaaonally  to  allude  to  the  variation  it  presents  in  colour* 
Our  object,  then,  at' preset  is  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  rektiims  that 
may  subsist  between  the  claystone  and  the  sandstone. 

At  East  6io,  west  of  the  coast  of  Sandness,  may  be  oWrVed  a  mass  of  sandstone 
the  easterly  bounding  line  of  vdiich  is  to  be  traced  from  its  junction  with  the  red 
quartz-rock  of  the  'HiU  of  Walls,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  House  of  Melby,  and 
the  Holm  of  Sandness.  It  differs  frotn  the  contiguous  mass  of  red  quarts,  hy  con^ 
taining  less  felspar,— by  posses^g  a  structure  less  firm^  with  grains  that  are  for  the 
most  part  deVcnd  of  a  crystalline  form^  being  rather  of  an  arenaceous  character,-^«nd 
by  the  whiteness  of  its  colour.  The  direction  of  the  strata  is  generally  from  S.  55* 
W.  to  N.  BS""  £.  the  dip  bang  to  the  east  under  an  angle  of  46'' ;  firequently,  how- 
iever,  a  much  less  indination  is  observable.  Near  East  Gio,  the  sandstone  b  associated 
with  strata  of  claystone  nearly  horizontal,  and  near  Norbie  with  }k  conglomerate  rock 
i»mposed  of  fragments  of  porphyritic  claystone. 

The  claystone  of  Papa  Stour  generally  contains  imperfect  crystals  of  fels|Nir  of  adife 
ferent  cd.our  from  their  base,  by  which  the  rock  acquires  die  name  of  Porphyritic  Clay- 
Mone.    It  is  then  found  (msenting  three  varieties  of  cokxin    The  firstoocurs  <^ieAy  on 
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the  soiith^-east  of  the  isUukI  near  North-house :  it  contains  n  great  excess  of  ftdsfMur,  but  is 
slightly  porphyritic :  the  colour  of  the  rock  is  brick-red.  Th^  second  variety,  occur- 
ring  oii  the  north,  north-east,  and  occaaonally  on  the  south  of  the  island,  is  denoted 
by  a  greater  quantity  of  argillaceous  matter,  which  being  of  a  deep  reddish-bit^wn  co- 
lour, and  unequally  combined  with  red  and  reddish-white  felspar,  often  gives  the  rock 
a  \ariegated  appearance.  The  third  variety  differs  little  from  the  other,  except  in 
being  less  variegated,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  its  crystals  of  felspar.  It  is  to  be 
found  on  the  south-west  imd  west  of  the  island. 

The  daystone  of  Papa  Stour,  which  is  generally  an  unstratified  rock,  may,  in  its 
relation  to  the  strata  of  sandstone  associated  with  it,  be  regarded  under  three  distinot 
views.  Itff,  It  is  resolvable  into  several  laige  distinct  varieties,  the  limits  of  which 
can  be  traced  by  the  differences  they  show  in  colour  or  structure ;  when,  therefore, 
their  bounding  sides  do  not  come  in  contact,  the  intervals  are  supplied  by  strata  of 
sandstone,  ^dty^  The  porphyry  exhibits  concavities. of  a  subordinate  depth,  which 
are  filled  up  by  strata  of  sandstone.  3(%,  Clay^tone  and  sandstone-  occur  under 
the  form  of  alternating  strata. 

I  shall  commence  my  examination  of  the  strata  of  Papa  Stour  at  the  most  south- 
erly part  of  the  island,  which  is  at  the  Point  of  Bragaster.  Here  a  large  mass  of 
porphyritic  claystone  is  distinctly  observed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  out^gcnngs  of 
strata  of  sandstone.  East  of  the  Point,  we  find  a  sandstone,  which  is  coloured  by 
green^earth,  occupying  an  interval  between  masses  of  porphyritic  claystone.  The  di- 
rection  of  the  strata  is  from  S.  IB""  £.  to  N.  15^  W.,  dipping  to  the  west  at  an^esof  about 
2(f.  Again,  to  the  east,  as  we  approach  the  Kirksands,  an  amygdaloidal  claystone 
first  appears,  of  a  dark  liver-colour,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  calcareous-qxu-, 
heavy-spar,  fluor-spar,  quartz  crystals,  calcedony  and  green  earth.  This  rock  is 
alternated  with  thin  beds  of  an  indurated  sandstone,  occasionally  pas^ng  into  jasper. 
Here  there  are  imperfect  marks  of  stratification.  At  the  Kirksands  we  have  a  sand- 
stone manifesting  the  same  direction  that  has  been  already  noticed.  Still  farther  to 
the  east  appears  a  conglomerated  sandstone,  alternated  with  beds  of  an  amygdaloidal 
claystone,  in  a  vertical  position.  East  of  the  amygdaloidal  rock  we  again  meet  with 
porphyritic  claystone;  which  mass  is  probably  continued  from  the  north  of  the 
island. 

Crossing  the  porphyritic  mass,  which  is  imperfectly  stratified,  the  second  interval, 
supplied  by  sandstone  strata,  extends  from  the  south-coast  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Housea  Voe ;  it  is  linuted  to  the  east  and  north  by  the  several  porphyritic  masses  of 
North-house  and  Ollas  Voe.  These  strata  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  whid),  south  al 
Housea  Voe,  becomes  conglomerate,  containing  small  angular  and  rounded  portions 
of  the  same  rock,  varied  by  the  presence  of  green^earth :  their  direction  is  from  S.  4S* 
or  60"  V\r.  to N.  Wot  90P  £.,  dippng  to  the  west  about  SO".    North  of  Housea 
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Voe  and,  extending  to  the  head  of  OUas  Voe,  are  strata  of  aandstonie  alternated  with 
amygdaloid.  The  stratification,  when  distkict,  is  in  a  direction  of  about  N.  fXf  W., 
whilst  the  dip  is  to  the  west  at  angles  of  about  IT. 

Continuing  our  dreuit  round  the  island,  in  order  to  observe  the  relations  of  the 
claystone,  we  find,  to  the  north-east  of  Papa  Stour,  a  conglomerate  rodi,  consisting  of 
portMHSis  of  sandstone,  por{diyritic  claystone,  and  green-earth.  Fragmentary  strata 
of  this  kind  are  interposed  between  beds  of  porphyritic  daystone,  in  all  positions  fran 
the  vertical  to  the  horizontal.  Here  we  may  in  some  places  disengage  fnmi  the  por- 
phyiy  round,  hollow  concretions,  the  drusy  cavities  of  which  are  lined  with  quartz- 
P'ystals.  North-east  of  the  bank  of  Ollas  Voe,  the  porphyritic  claystone  is  occasionally 
prone  to  the  conglomerate  structure^  and  we  find  it  alternated  with  thin  beds  of  sand- 
stone. On  the  west  of  Ollas  Voe,  it  presents  no  remarkable  appearance ;  but  near  the 
most  northerly  pdnt  of  the  headland  between  Ollas  Voe  and  Culia  Voe,  conglomerate 
.rocks  rest  upon  it ;  (See  Plate^  page  494.  J  East  of  Culia  Voe,  whilst  por{^yritic 
claystone  is  the  lowest  rock,  conglomerate  strata,  into  whidithe  porj^yry  passes,  are 
the  next  in  point  of  superimpodtion,  and  an  amygdaloidal  rock  is  the  highest  in  the 
series.  Here  the  poq^yry  is  imperfectly  stratified.  West  of  Culia  Voe,  porphyritic 
claystone  is  unoombined  with  any  o£her  rock. 

North-west  of  the  Island  of  Papa  Stour,  near  the  entrance  into  Culia  Voe,  coi^ 
glomerate  strata  rest,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  on  porphyritic  claystone.  But  a 
little  to  the  westward,  we  find  the  latter  in  a  reversed  relation,  appearing  to  repose  upon 
a  conglomerated  sandstone,  and,  to  the  south-west,  upon  a  rock  consisting  of  alten^ar 
lions  of  conglomerate  and  amygdaloidal  strata.  Here  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
apparent  superimposition  of  the  porphyry  merely  involves  the  contact  of  one  portion 
only  of  its  bounding  surface,  which  is  impendeni ;  for,  as  we  pursue  our  course  to  the 
south-west,  we  find  that  a  sandstone,  which  13  connected  with  all  the  strata  apparent- 
ly subjacent,  now  comes  in  contact  with  another  portion  of  the  bounding  sxurface  of 
the  porphyritic  mass,  which  is  inclined.  Consequently^  the  same  strata  which  in  one 
place  appear  to  be  subjacent  to  the  porphyry,  are  now  the  superimposed  masses. 
From  all  these  anomalous  circumstances,  it  seems  very  evident,  that  the  terms  Super^ 
imposition  and  Svbjacencyj  may  lead  to  very  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the  ati. 
tachments  of  strata;  since  they  involve  contradictory  appearances,  which  can  only  be 
recondled,  on  a  supposition  that  the  edges'of  strata  may  be  variously  opposed  to  two 
different  kinds  of  surfaces,  described  as  impendmt  or  indinedj  and  that  these,  at 
every  step  we  take,  may  diversify  the  form  of  the  individual  rock  affording  attach- 
ment to  strata. 

Quitting  these  conglomerate  and  amygdaloidal  strata  of  the  north-west  of  Papa 
Stour,  cur  examinatinn  of  the  island  condudea  with  the  uninterrupted  continuation 
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<tf  the  porjAyridc  cUystoOe  to  the  west  and  ■outh.west  of  die  ukud,  tmtil  we  rc«ch 
the  Point  of  Bragasttt,  fnHn  whence  our  cireuk  &«  cottnbenceel. 

The  hills  of  Pqia  Stour  can  only,  perhiqiB,  be  described  as  ttT^dl<r  duped 
ridges  with  roundish  Bunumts.  In  ahnost  every  part  of  the  coait  they  shew  marks  c^ 
the  devastation  of  the  Western  Ocean,  which  has  shqied  them  into  atopendoua 
iMfSi  or  deep  excavations.  These  are  of  the  Bublimest  deflcriptitKi,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  misoellaneous  account  I  have  to  pve  of  P14M  Stour.  The  banks  of 
the  rocks  on  the  west  of  the  Mainland  have  yielded  less  to  the  sea,  and,  accept  near 
East  Gio,  are  comparatively  low. 

The  relations  of  the  sandstone  and  cUystone  to  other  rocks,  may  be  very  briefly 
noticed.  Near  East  Gio,  the  gradual  tranrition  of  the  quartx  rock  of  the  Hill  0^ 
Walla  into  sandstone,  is  indicated  by  a  varying  cobur,  a  leas  firm  texture,  and  by  a  mae 
arenaceous  structure.  At  the  Noup  <^  Norbay,  the  gneiss  of  that  place  b  in  contact  with 
claystone,  but  there  is  not  the  least  graduatioa  of  one  substance  into  that  of  ^k  other. 

In  several  parts  of  Papa  Stour,  I  obaerved  very  far  inland,  fragments  c^glawy  «c- 
tynolite  of  a  blackidi-green  colour,  with  hornblende  abundantly  strewed  ovn  the 
ground,  which  I  was  not  enabled  to  refcr  to  any  rock  <^  the  same  kind  esisUi^  in  tUvi 


5.  GHeimgrthe  t&iSSktfrrM:— c^nggsdand  doagerotu  net. of  rocka,  whkb.  in 
-wiatte walnbat ^At^y.airfeteA by  Nuf,  My.  he  sem  about  Bsven  milef!  U  the  nortli- 
-wot  gf  Papa.  Stbur.  I  mu  only  able  (o  land  on.one  of  the  Skenfia^  nhic^. a»aisted. 
of.gMtSB,  mudi  intasniaGed  wit])  the  ingredunt  of  horabloidei 

From  the  drcumBtance  of  the  gn^ss  bong  found  botfa  to  the  east  and  west  of 
Papa  Stoiir,  it  i»  Dot  imiMobable  that  on  such  a  fouD^lioa  the  daysume  and  sand- 
atone  of  tiiia  iflland  r^ose. 

ft  Otottgy  tf  tile  I^&md  of  Foula. — Foula  is  the  most  westerly  ef  the  ShetlMid 
inlnndff  '  It  is  about  tlH«e  Md  a  hidf  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  The 
rodcB.to  be  found  in.it  are ;  \tt,  Suidstcme,  9d,  Clayslat^  Sd,  Mwaslate,  4th,  Gneiss, 
SAI^  Gniute»  the  first  of  these  beog  l^  far  the  moat  prevalent. 

Itty  Sandftone. — This  is  of  a  bluish-^j  cakur,  preeisely  reewabling  in  avery 
napect  the  rdcks  <^  the  same  name  diat  have  been  bo  fujly  described  in  niy  descrip- 
ties  of  the  south-west  of  Zetland.  It  contwns,  to  all  appearance,  .the  same  propor- 
tion of  felspar,  the  preaence  of  which  is  mly  to  be  detected  in  weathered  s^tepimens ) 
its  grains  approach  to  a  semi-crystalline  form,  whereby  the  structure  of  the  rock  pos- 
aesses  so  little  of  that  it  has  very  nearly  the  character  of 

quartz  rock.     Mic  that  is  in  some  places  abundantly  diffused 

duKHighout  the  ma  ^s  chistpse.     Like  the  bluish-grey  quartz  of 

the  east  coast  of  SI  a  of  the  sandstone  differ  from  the  lower,  in 

containing  attrited  ;  rocks,  as  of  felspar,   quartz,  or  granite. 

The  texture  of  the  re  lax,  and  the  form  of  the  gruns  has  more 

of  an  arenaceous  character  than  is  displayed  by  the  subjacent  strata. 

It  is  quite  imposaUe  to  say  what  is  the  most  general  line  of  directitni  assumed  by 
the  strata.  I  have  noticed  it  from  S.  35°  E.  to  N.  SS"  W.,  as  well  as  from  S.  70^  W. 
to  N.  70"  G. ;  it  also  stretches  from  variout  pcHnts,  intermediate  to  these  bearings. 
The  dip  must  of  course  be  equally  various,  the  strata  inclining  to  the  east  as  well 
as  to  the  west.     I  foimd  the  most  prevalent  an^es  of  inclinalicm  to  be  from  35°  to  80". 

Sdy  ClaytlaU. — Slight  indications  of  strata  of  dayslate  may  be  found  to  the 
mnth-east  of  the  island ;  but  it  has  So  mucl^.of  the  ch&racter  of  sandstone,  intp  which 
it  insen^bly  posses,  as  to  deserve  little  nlore  than  the  name  of  Argillaceous  Sandstone. 

S^  MicaaltUe. — Strata  of  this  substmice  also  sparingly  occur  on  tha  north-east  of 
Foula.  Their  character  possesses  nothing  remarkable  that  requires  comment.  The 
direction  is  from  ,S.  10°  E.  to  N.  10°  W.i  the  dip  is  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  S0°. 

4^  Cnm#.— This  rock  is  much  more  abundant  than  ^ther  mlcaslate-or  clayslate. 
Its  ingredients  occur  in  v^y  various  proportions,  and  in  one  spot  it  is  associated  with 
homblende-skte.  The  line  of  direction  I  found  to  be  in  one  or  two  pUcea  fron) 
S.  20^  E.  to  N.  20°  W.>  and  the  dip  was  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  35*. 
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tUh,  Crrontf;.— A  dmm  of  very  red  granite  lines  a  uoali  part  of  the  aratb^eatt  coast 
of  Foula.  It  di^v  very  liule  from  the  large  manes  of  gruute  already  deMsibcd, 
as  occurring  in  the  parities  of  NonfamsviDe  and  SandMing.  It  is  chiefly  composed 
ctf  quartz  and  felspar ;  the  mica  that  it  coniaina  being  so  very  tiifling,  as  to  deaerre 
the  name  ot  an  incidental  ingredient. 

Having  enlarged,  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  on  the  nature  o(  the  rocks  nuktr. 
to  those  vhich  are  to  be  found  in  Foula,  a  repetition  of  my  remarks  is  unneocstsiy. 

The  sandstone  bills  of  Foula,  that  compoae  the  greatest  port  of  the  island,  are  five 
in  number,  four  of  them  having  a  con(»d,  and  (Hie  a  rounded  summit  The  tugbest 
is  varioudy  estimated ;  it  is  probably  ISOO  feet  in  hei^t  All  the  hills  slope  towards 
the  east ;  while,  on  the  west,  they  are  lm>ken  into  tremendous  perpendicular  prcci- 
[Hces.  An  equally  steep  cliff,  tbou^  of  inconnderoble  hdg^t,  is  formed  by  the  granite 
and  gneiss  on  the  nortb-east  of  Foula.  This  island  rises,  at  a  connderable  distance 
from  the  Mainland,  so  abruptly  from  the  sea,  as  to  presmt  one  of  the  most  suUime 
objects  that  is  to  be  seen  In  Shetland.  (For  Utejbrm  ^the  HUia,  see  Uu  Gmlogkal 
Plate  Appendix,  and  the  Platef  given  in  th^  MitceOanetMs  Account  cf  Foula.) 
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*^  Little  know  they  the  fisher^s  tcnlsome  pain^ 
Whoee  labour  with  his  age,  still  growing,  spends  not; 

His  care  and  watehings  (oft  mispent  in  vain), 
The  early  mom  be^ns,  dork  evening  ends  not 

Too  foolish  men,  that  think  all  labour  stands 

In  travel  of  the  feet  and  tired  hands! 

Ah  wretdied  fishers !  bom  to  hate  and  strife ; 

To  others  good,  but  to  your  rape  and  spoil. 
This  is  the  briefest  sum  of  fisher's  life. 

To  sweat,  to  freeze,  to  watch,  to  fast,  to  toiL^ 

Phineas  Fletcheiu 


ISLAND  OF  MEIKLE  ROE. 

i\.T  Aiths  Vo6,  well  situated  for  commencing  an  examination  of  seve- 
ral  districts,  I  engaged  a  boat,  and  sailing  to  the  nanow  sound  formed 
by  the  islands  of  Papa  Little,  Vementry  and  Meikle  Roe,  landed  at  the 
latter  place.  It  would  appear  that  the  name  of  Roe,  significant  in  the  an- 
cient Shetland  language  of  Redness,  is  given  to  many  spots  which,  in  the 
aspect  of  their  rocks,  display  this  particular  tint.  Meikle  Roe  is  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  being  inhabited  by  scarcely  more 
than  a  dozen  families ;  its  surfice  is  rendered  uneven  by  shapeless  crags  of 
granite  and  greenstone,  which  are  the  abodes  of  the  sea-eagle,  or  by  pools 
that  are  resorted  to  by  the  teal  or  the  raingoose.    llie  shore  on  tlhe  east  is. 
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At  Vementry,  the  invaaons  which  t<ke  (dace,  from  the  oootiguoas  nkitmtnn  of- 
granite,  in  the  form  of  dikes  or  tous,  ore  very  large,  beii^f  psrticidfu-ly  Men  near 
the  juDcticHi  of  the  gneiss  and  granite,  not  far  from  the  bouse  of  Mr  Dickiom.    (See 

Plate  Mow.  J 
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*the  irregularity  of  the  fbnn>  and  the  uneveimess  of  the  Burfaee  of  the  hills,  is  so 
great  as  to  almost  bid  defiance  to  description.  Every  where  they  are  broken  into 
motigfa  hc^ow  crags,  that  afford  deep  lodgments  for  water.  On  the  coast,  they  hava 
yielded  much  to  the  ocean,— Swarbuck'^s  Head,  the  Neing^  and  the  Noup  of  Norbie, 
being  amcxig  the  highest  cliffs  of  the  Mainland. 

4.  SandiUme  and  CJayHone  (Secondary  Porphyry  of  ike  French)  rihuxted  on  the 
Mainland  (west  of  the  parish  of  Sandnessjj  and  the  Island  of  Papa  Stour.^^TlM 
part  of  the  parish  of  ^andness  whicli  is  occupied  by  strata  of  sandstone,  is  two  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth^  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  East  Gio 
to  the  Bay  of  Norbay.  Papa  Stour,  an  irregular-shaped  island^' is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 

The  sandstone  of  this  district  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  red,  reddish- 
white,  or  bluish-grey  colour.  It  contains  in  its  compontion  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fdspar,  which  is  very  erident  in  the  decomposition  of  the  rock.  There  are  few  cha- 
racters, with  the  exception  of  colour,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  sandstone 
described  on  the  east  coast  of  Shetland.  If  possible,  it  has  a  less  filrm  texture,  and 
does  not  approach  so  much  to  the  character  of  quartz  rock. 

Another  rock  of  this  district  is  claystone,-^described  by  the  French  under  the 
name  of  Secondary  Porphyry.  It  so  closely  resembles  in  its  characters  the  mass  of  the 
same  name  described  on  the  south^-west  of  Northmavine,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  su- 
perfluous to  repeat  the  description  of  claystone  that  has  been  already  pven ;  all  that 
is  necessary,  therefore,  is  occasionally  to  allude  to  the  variation  it  'presents  in  colour* 
Our  object,  then,  at  preset  is  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  relatiims  that 
may  subnst  between  the  claystone  and  the  sandstone. 

At  East  iStio,  west  of  the  coast  of  Sandness^  may  be  observed  a  mass  of  sandstone^ 
the  easterly  bounding  line  of  which  is  to  be  traced  from  its  junction  with  the  red 
quartz-rock  of  the'HiU  of  Walls,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  House  of  Melby,  and 
the  Holin  of  Sandness.  It  differs  frotn  the  contiguous  mass  of  red  quartz,  1^  con^ 
taining  less  felspar,— >by  possessing  a  structure  less  firm^  with  grains  that  are  for  the 
most  part  deVoid  of  a  crystalline  form^  being  rather  of  an  arenaceous  character,-»«nd 
by  the  whiteness  of  its  colour.  The  direction  of  the  strata  is  generally  from  S.  5S* 
W.  to  N.  BB""  £.  the  dip  being  to  the  east  under  an  angle  of  46'' ;  firequently,  how. 
iefver,  a  much  less  inclination  iis  obsiervable.  Near  Eisst  GiOj  the  sandstone  u  associated 
with  strata  of  claystone  nearly  horizontal,  and  near  Norbie  with  A  conglomerate  xock 
i»mpo6ed  of  fragments  of  porphyritic  claystone. 

The  claystone  of  Papa  Stour  generally  contains  impertect  drystals  of  felfl|)ar  of  a  dii& 
ferent  ed.our  from  thmrbese,by  which  the  rode  acquires  die  name  of  Porphyritic  Clay- 
Mone.    It  is  then  found  {msenting  three  varieties  of  cokxir.    The  fivstoocurs  diieAy  on 
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the  soiith^^east  of  the  isbukl  near  North-house :  it  contains  a  great  excess  bf  felsfMir,  but  is 
slightly  porphyritic :  the  colour  of  the  rock  is  brick-red.  Th^  second  variety,  occur- 
ring on  the  north,  north-east,  and  occasionally  on  the  south  of  the  island,  is  denoted 
by  a  greater  quantity  of  argillaceous  matter,  which  being  of  a  deep  reddish-brdim  co- 
lour, and  unequally  combined  vrith  red  and  reddish-white  felspar,  often  gives  the  rOck 
a  \ariegated  appearance.  The  third  variety  differs  little  from  the  other,  except  in 
being  less  variegated,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  its  crystals  of  felspar.  It  is  to  be 
found  on  the  south-west  and  west  of  the  island. 

The  claystone  of  Papa  Stour,  which  is  generally  an  unstratified  rock,  may,  in  its 
relation  to  the  strata  of  sandstone  associated  with  it,  be  regarded  under  three  distinot 
views,  lat.  It  is  resolvable  into  several  large  distinct  varieties,  the  limits  of  which 
can  be  traced  by  the  differences  they  show  in  colour  or  structure ;  when,  therefwe, 
their  bounding  sides  do  not  come  in  contact,  the  intervals  are  supplied  by  strata  of 
sandstone.  S(%,  The  porphyry  exhibits  concavities  .of  a  subordinate  depth,  which 
are  filled  up  by  strata  of  sandstone.  3(%,  Clay^itone  and  sandstone  occur  under 
the  form  of  alternating  strata. 

I  shall  commence  my  examination  of  the  strata  of  Papa  Stour  at  the  most  south- 
erly part  of  the  island,  which  is  at  the  Point  of  Bragaster.  Here  a  large  mass  of 
porphyritic  claystone  is  distinctly  observed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  outgcnngs  of 
strata  of  sandstone.  East  of  the  Point,  we  find  a  sandstone,  which  is  coloured  by 
green-earth,  occupying  an  interval  between  masses  of  porphyritic  claystone.  The  di- 
rection of  the  strata  is  from  S.  IB"  £.  to  N.  15^  W.,  dipping  to  the  west  at  angles  of  about 
2(f.  Again,  to  the  east,  as  we  approach  the  Eirksands,  an  amygdaloidal  claystone 
first  appears,  of  a  dark  liver-colour,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  calcareous-^spar, 
heavy-spar,  fluor-spar,  quartz  crystals,  calcedony  and  green  earth.  This  rock  is 
alternated  with  thin  beds  of  an  indurated  sandstone,  occaaonally  passing  into  jasp^. 
Here  there  are  imperfect  marks  of  stratification.  At  the  Eirksands  we  have  a  sand- 
stone manifesting  the  same  direction  that  has  been  already  noticed.  Still  fiuther  to 
the  east  appears  a  conglomerated  sandstone,  alternated  with  beds  of  an  amygdaloidal 
claystone,  in  a  vertical  position.  East  of  the  amygdaloidal  rock  we  again  meet  with 
porphyritic  claystone;    which  mass  is  probably  continued  from  the  north  of  the 

island. 

Crossing  the  porphyritic  mass,  which  is  imperfecdy  stratified,  the  second  interval, 
supplied  by  sandstone  strata,  extends  from  the  south-coast  in  a  northerly  directum  to 
Housea  Voe;  it  is  linuted  to  the  east  and  north  by  the  several  porphyritic  masses  of 
North-house  and  Ollas  Voe.  These  strata  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  which,  south  of 
Housea  Voe,  becomes  conglomerate,  containing  small  angular  and  rounded  pcntioDa 
of  the  same  rock,  varied  by  the  presence  of  green-dearth :  their  direction  is  from  S.  4S* 
otGffVf. toU.  40°  or  60°  E*9  dipping  to  the  west  about  ftXf.    North  of  Housea 
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Voe  and,  extending  to  the  head  of  OUas  Voe,  are  stiata  of  aandstonie  alternated  with 
amygdaloid.  The  stratificaticm,  when  distinct,  b  in  a  direction  of  about  N.  20^  W., 
whilst  the  dip  is  to  the  west  at  angles  of  about  IT. 

Continuing  our  circuit  round  the  island,  in  order  to  observe  the  relations  of  the 
dayetone,  we  find,  to  the  north-east  of  Papa  Stour,  a  ccmglomentte  rode,  onisisting  of 
portMHSis  of  sandstone,  porphyritic  dajrstone,  and  green-earth.  Fragmentary  strata 
of  this  kind  are  interposed  between  beds  of  porphyritic  daystone,  in  all  positions  from 
the  verUcal  to  the  horizontal.  Here  we  may  in  some  places  disengage  from  the  por- 
phyiy  round,  hollow  ccmcretions,  the  drusy  cavities  of  which  are  lined  with  quartz- 
crystals.  North-east  of  the  bank  of  Ollas  Voe,  the  porj^yritic  daystone  is  occasionally 
jprone  to  the  conglomerate  structure,  and  we  find  it  alternated  vdth  thin  beds  of  sand- 
stone. On  the  west  of  Ollas  Voe,  it  presents  no  remarkable  appearance ;  but  near  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  headland  between  Ollas  Voe  and  Culia  Voe,  conglomerate 
.rocks  rest  upon  it ;  (See  Plate^  page  494. J  East  of  Culia  Voe,  whilst  porj^yritic 
elaysume  is  the  lowest  rock,  conglomerate  strata,  into  whidithe  porj^yry  passes,  are 
the  next  in  point  of  superimpoation,  and  an  amygdaloidal  rock  is  the  highest  in  the 
series.  Here  the  porphyry  is  imperfectly  stratified.  West  of  Culia  Voe,  porphyritic 
daystone  is  unoombined  with  any  o£her  rock. 

Ncoth-west  of  the  Island  of  Papa  Stour,  near  the  entrance  into  Culia  Voe,  coi¥- 
glomerate  strata  rest,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  on  porphyritic  daystone.  But  a 
little  to  the  westward,  we  find  the  latter  in  a  reversed  relation,  appearing  to  repose  upon 
a  conglomerated  sandstone,  and,  to  the  south-west,  upon  a  rock  consisting  of  altema- 
lions  of  conglomerate  and  amygdaloidal  strata.  Here  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
apparent  superimposition  of  the  porphyry  merdy  involves  the  contact  of  one  portion 
only  of  its  bounding  surface,  which  is  impendetU ;  for,  as  we  pursue  our  course  to  the 
south-west,  we  find  that  a  sandstone,  which  i^  connected  with  all  the  strata  apparent- 
ly subjacent,  now  comes  in  contact  with  another  portion  of  the  bounding  surface  of 
the  porphyritic  mass,  which  is  incUnecL  Consequently^  the  same  strata  which  in  one 
place  appear  to  be  subjacent  to  the  porphyry,  ajre  now  the  superimposed  masses. 
From  dl  these  anomalous  circumstances,  it  seems  very  evident,  that  the  terms  Svper^ 
imposition  and  Svbfocency,  may  lead  to  very  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the  9X* 
tachments  of  strata;  since  they  involve  contradictory  appearances,  which  can  only  be 
reconciled,  on  a  supposition  that  the  edges  of  strata  may  be  variously  <^ipo8ed  to  two 
different  kinds  of  surfaces,  described  as  iimpendrnt  or  inclined^  and  that  these,  at 
every  step  we  take,  may  diversify  the  form  of  the  individud  rock  afibrding  attach- 
ment to  strata. 

Quitting  these  conglomerate  and  amygddoidd  strata  of  the  north-west  of  Papa 
Stour,  our  *^fwn'"^*^^^  of  the  island  condudes  with  the  uninterrupted  continuation 
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MAVIS  GBIND  TO  FEIOELAKD* 

I  again  crossed  the  aanrow  ridge  of  land  named  Brae*  that  aqparatea 
Busta  Voe  from  Soulam  Voe^  where  were  andeatly  erected  the  booths  of 
foreign  merchants,  when  they  carried  on  a  traffick  with  the  natives  for  ling. 
The  situation  was  very  central,  readily  communicating  with  the  North  IsLes 
of  Shetland,  and,  by  an  isthmus  only  one  hundred  yards  broad,  named  Mavis 
Grind,  with  the  large  peninsulated  district  (^  Northmavine.  From  the  I  st  of 
May  to  the  1st  of  August  (old  style),  vessels  fretted  with  goods  for  barter 
were  ccmstantly  arriving  in  the  country  from  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
Denmark,  and  more  latterly  from  Scotland  and  England*  The  morchaBts, 
upon  landing,  obtained  either  booths  ready  constructed,  or  the  privilege  of 
erecting  them  Upon  some  cqavoiient  site  of  ground,  for  which  they  paid  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Shetland  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  They  then  stored  these 
buildings  with  a  variety  of  articles  for  sale  or  barter,  such  as  hooks,  luns, 
herring*nets,  several  descriptions  of  com  and  flour,  a  kind  of  wheaten  bread 
named  Cringel-bread,  salt,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  mead,  strong  beer,  various 
sorts  of  distilled  spirits,  particularly  one  named  Cbm-n^er^  coaarse  hem- 
pen doth,  together  with  fine  linens,  muslins,  and  other  merehaadise.  At 
the  same  time,  the  natives  got  ready  their  yawls,  which  were  then  so  small 
that  none  contained  more  than  three  or  four  men,  and  laid  their  lines  fer 
Ung,  cod,  <»r  tusk,  in  the  voes,  or  withm  the  distance  of  two  <x  three  leagues. 
They  then  generally  brought  these  fiih  for  barter  to  the  doors  of  the  booths 
in  a  wet  state,  though  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  9todk*fish,  they  were 
previously  dried  in  eJceos.  Other  articles  which  were  disposed  of  to  the 
strangers,  comprised  stockings,  wadmel,  horses,  covra,  sheqp,  seals'  skins,  ot- 
ters* skins,  butter,  and  oil  that  had  been  extraeted  from  the  livers  of  fidi. 
Booths  were  also  opened  in  otiier  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at  Unst, 
Yell,  Sumbuiyh,  and  Hillswick ;  but  when,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  last 
century,  various  acts  of  Paiiliament  were  framed,  prohiUting  the  importing 
of  foreign  salt,  except  in  British  vessels,  and  encouraging,  by  bounties,  the 
exportation  of  fish  cured  at  home,  foreigners  gradually  left  the  ling-fishery 
of  Shetland  to  its  own  resources. 

.   After  passing  Mavis  Grind,  I  coasted  along  the  sloping  diore  of  Sou- 
lam Voe,  covered  by  a  deep  moss,  and  arrived  at  tiie  Peninsula  of  Glus,  ^- 
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5.  fineiMOfftitf  Kr  iSEfctrnm-r-iA.  nggBd.  and  desgenws  net  of  rodu,  vtudi  in 
wfaitte.  »*lj»bat^dia%.arTendbjwrf^aili;  be  ieeik  about  seven  ouIm  W  thenorth- 
TOt  of  F^n-Stbur.  I  wu<xily  able  tplaodon.oie  of  the  SkeEJ^ea^^it^.caiHiated 
of.  gMiBB,  imidi  intennijEed  with  the  iB^eAent  of  horabtendfe 

From  the  circumst&nce  of  the  gaaas  b^ng  found  bodi  to  the  cAit  and  west  of 
Papa  iStour,  it  is  not  improbable  that  (m  such  afoun^don  the  elaystone  and  sand- 
stooe  of  tUs  islaad  r^Kwe. 

A,  Omlagi/  ^  0te  ItUmd^  Fouia.—¥aala\s  the  most  westerly  «f  the  Shetland 
iflloMlB.  '  It  is  about  tlB«e  and  a  hidf  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  brqad.  The 
rocks  to  be  found  in  it  we ;  1«#,  Suidstone,  Sd,  Clayslate,  8d,  j^Gcastate,  4^  Gnnss, 
Mt  danitet  the  first  of  these  being  l^  Car  the  moai  prevalent 

\«tt  Sandstone.— Tins  is  at  a  bluish-grey  colour,  [Medsely  resenbling  in  avery 
vtapect  the  hAm  of  the  sane  name  that  have  been  so  fully  described  in  my  desmp' 
tk»  of  the  floutfa-wefrt  of  Shetland.  It  contains,  to  all  E^pearance,  .the  Same  propoN 
tion  of  fblspar,  die  presence  of  which  is  only  to  be  detected  in  weathered  speiMnens't 
its  grains  ^iproach  to  a  Bemi-ciyBtalline  ftmn,  whereby  the  structure  of  the  rock  poa. 
sesses  so  UtUeof  tliat  it  has  very  nearly  the  character  of 

quartz  rock.     Mic  that  is  in  some  places  abundantly  diffused 

durou^out  die  nu  jrs  chistoee.     Like  the  hluiah-grey  quartz  of 

the  east  coast  of  S  a  of  the  sandstone  differ  from  the  lower,  in 

contumng  attrited  Mocks,  as  of  felspar,  quartz,  or  granite. 

The  texture  of  the  re  lax,  and  the  form  of  the  gnuns  has  more 

of  an  areuaceous  ci  . ..      ,    ,  ^  by  the  subjacent  strata. 

It  is  quite  impoeable  to  say  what  is  the  m(»t  general  line  of  direction  assumed  by 
the  strata.  I  have  noticed  it  from  S.  36^  E.  to  N.  35°  W.,  as  well  as  from  S.  70°  W, 
to  N.  70°  E. ;  it  also  stretches  from  various  pcunts,  intermediate  to  these  bearings. 
The  dip  must  of  course  be  equally  various,  the  strata  incUning  to  the  east  as  well 
as  to  the  west.     I  found  ^e  most  pre^  1°  to  SO*, 

9d,  Cla^tlatei — Slight  indications  [  to  the 

ncKth-east  of  die  island ;   but  it  has  Sc  tp  which 

it  insensibly  passes,  as  to  deserve  little  mdstone. 

8di  Micaalaie. — Strata  of  this  sul  ,        _  .  h-east  of 

Foula.  Th«r  character  possesses  nothing  remarkable  that  requires  ctHUmenL  The 
direction  is  from  ,S.  10°  E.  to  N.  10°  W.  j  the  dip  is  to  die  west  at  an  ao^e  of  S0°. 

4<i,  Gtwuf.— This  rock  is  much  more  abundant  than  either  micaalat&or  clayslate. 
Its  ingredients  occur  in  very  various  proportions,  and  in  one  spot  it  is  asBodated  with 
hornblende-slate.  The  line  of  direction  I  found  to  he  in  one  or  two  places  fnmt 
S.  SHr  £.  to  N.  JKT  W.,  and  the  dip  was  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  35*. 
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set  up  bootlis,  and  stocked  them  ivith  the  varioas  commodities  that  the  Shet^ 
landen  required,  taking  in  exdiange  ling,  cod,  and  task,  which  they  enred. 
But  owing  to  the  various  feudal  impositiona  of  the  country,  conjoined  with 
the  fraudulent  incarease  of  its  weighta  and  measures,  attrihutahle  to  the  Ste  w- 
ABTS,  Earls  of  Orkney,  and  the  rapacious  fivmers  of  the  Crown  revenues, 
which  had  eventually  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  the  fispund,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  any  resources  of  commerce  could  a£ford  the  tenant 
the  means  of  a  tolerable  subsistence.  When,  therefore,  the  landlords  saw 
that  the  herring-fishery  was  dwindling  away,  and  that  the  ferdgners  wha 
traded  for  ling  were,  by  the  new  powers  intrusted  to  custom-house  officers^ 
about  to  leave  the  country,  nothing  but  ruin  threatened  them,  unless  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  encouragement  given  by  successive  acts  of 
Parliament,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  British  fisheries.  Accordingly, 
they  were  compelled,  in  their  own  drfence,  to  be  the  proper  successors  of 
the  foreign  merchants,  who  had,  for  the  uninterrupted  period  of  two  cen- 
turies, been  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Shedand  fishermen. 

After  passing  the  small  inlet  of  Quayfiord,we  reached  the  spacious  har- 
bour of  Colafiord,  and  at  the  north-west  angle  of  it  landed  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  hill  of  granite,  near  to  which  is  an  aocumidation  of  large  stones,  bear- 
ing the  form  of  a  sepulchral  iumuius,  and  around  it  a  circle  of  consideraUe- 
extent  There  is  a  monstrous  story  told  concerning  it,*--as  that  a  giant 
projposing  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  vo^  brought  these  rude  materials  in- 
tended for  the  structure  in  a  maisey ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  northward, 
there  is  a  steep  ridge  of  rocks  nuned  t^e  Biorgs^  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  a  rude  inclosure,  styled  the  Giant's  Gardai,  where  he  secured  the  cattle 
and  other  property  that  he  had  acquired  by  {Sunder.  But  the  inhabitants 
contrived,  either  by  force  or  stratagem,  to  throw  him  over  the  precipice, 
when  he  was  buried  between  two^  large  upright  stonea^  still  existing,  that 
are  set  up  at.  the  distance  of  several  yards  firom  each  othor.. 

In  tracing  the  bum  of  Roer-water,  we  arrived  in  our  ascent  at  an  immense 
barren  and  trackless  wildiemess  of  red  granitic  rodcs,  where  the  appar^it  dis^ 
turbance,  induced  by  the  penetration  into  the  mass  of  a  liu:ge  dike  of  green- 
stone, W98  e^ibited  in  the  deep  hollows  of  a  chain  of  lakes.  Of  these  the* 
largest  18  Roeriwater,an  untroubled  and  limpid  pool,  ODntainedin  an  irregular 
basin  of  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference  and  abounding  with  fine 
t^ut.    The  hobos  with  whi$h  it.is  studded  are.  peopled  with  gulls  and  wild; 
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mn  to  be  sad ;  to  itave  seen  much,  and  to  hare  noAIng,  is  to  have  ridi 
^es  and  poor  hands.''  The  hennit's  meditoiioiis  woe,  howerw ,  soon  niter- 
nipted  by  the  annonneement  of  the  repast  that  was  prepared.  A  natnnd 
table  of  granite,  upon  which  a  white  ploth  was  kid,  displayed  the  attrac- 
tions  of  an  excellent  edd  oblation.  In  the  mean  time,,8  vessel,  fi&edwidi 
the  limpid  water  of  the  lake,^  was  sunmerii^  cmx  a  boiling  apparatus  brought 
from  Vienna.  The  regale  of  cold  fowls  and  lamb  wloch  followed,  wished 
down  with  Cape  Maddra,  and  thfe  luxury  after  it  ef  hot  punch,  .was  mooi^ 
tain  cheer  of  the  most  unexpected  kind. 

After  retradng  my  steps  to  the  shores  of  Cdafiord  Voe,  I  amveditXioeh- 
end,  where  I  was  received  with  much  hospitality  by  Mr  Hossasgn,  and 
pursuing  from  thence  a  course  parallel  to  the  mural  lidge  of  locks  named 
ihe  Biefgs,  I  arrived «t  North  Roe,  where  I  mtt  witii  a-similar  welcome  at 
ihehouse  of  Mr  Sinclair.  An  extennve  lii^  fidiery  is  carried  an  in 
this  district,  the  usual  mode  of  prosecuting  it  being  through  the  med^ 
um  of  tenants.  The  origin  of  the  tenuses  ihatinvdve  ike  obligation  to 
&h  for  landlords,  may  be  traced  to  a  date  a  little  preceding' iJie  nuddkof 
the  liast  century.  Wlien  the.  foreign  merdiaatswlMi  had  almestcxdiisi^ 
ly  conducted  the  Shetland  ling  fishery  for  nesdy  two  ceutadies,  had  left 
these  shores,  in  oonsequBice  ni  the  bounties  gcanted  for  the  saqportation  of 
fish  frmn  Great  Britun,  occasional  companies  of  Scotdi  and  Sngliahmer-^ 
chants  next  appeared.  But,  us  I  have  before^iad  oocasicn  to  obatrve^  die 
chief  successors  of  the  foreigners  .were  tbe  lanjihoUeis  tiiems^es^  who 
cured  rad  exported  ling,  diiefly  with  a  view,to  procure  fir  their  tenants  the 
only  means  that  they  possessed,  of  paying  their  vents.  Th^  had.  not,  how- 
«yer,  been  lon^  engs^ged  in  their  new  oconpatioB,  before  the  foieign  markets 
at  Hamburgh  and  .Bremen,  .from  some  unexplainedcanse,  began  to  foil; 
snd  the  utmost  commepciai  exertions. of  landhnldcss  could  net  wud  off  «the 
distress  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  xednced  to  the  most  jnbjeet.«tate  of  pe- 
nury. Consequently,  when  in  tibe  course  of  4i  few  years,,  tlnrongfa:  themeau 
of  a  Greenock  and  London  company,  coaysmied.witlithe  stimnlw  of  a  9oie 
adi^mtageous  bonnty  offered  by  the  Britudi  Government,  a  renewal  4^  the 
exportation  of  ling  wasi  meditated,  and  wben  it  was  intended^that  theagariE- 
etst^  Portugal,  andthose  of  Barodona  and  AUcant  should  be^ftst.  tried,, 
a  new  eiabarrassment  arose,^--4lie  tenants  were  totally  iattquidtatod  by  iMbr 
jUstresses  from  purchasing  tiie  boats  and: lines  necessity  for  thefiidiery,  and 
unless  sums  suffident  for  the  purpose  could  be  advanced  by  the  laz^lord^ 
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tbe  attempt  to  renew  the  ling  fishety  must  have  proved  abottive.  Under 
fiAieh  novel  mrcumstances,  liben,  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  into 
landed  tenures^  a  condition  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  The  landlord  al- 
lowed his  yearly  tenant  to  be  in  debt  to  him  finr  the  boats  and  fishing  lines 
necessary  for  the  taking  of  Ung,  but  required  from  him  t^e  obKgation,  that 
aU  the  fish  which  he  might  take  during  l^e  customary  season,  should  be 
sold  to  hfan  at  a  stipulated  r»te.  This  complicated  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  has  ever  since  prevailed  in  thd  country. 

From  the  spaetoasaftd  open  bay  of  Korth  Roe,  I  piMseded  northwaids, 
biit»  on  setttsg  ottt,  a  iMarvy  itiia  came  on,  whidi  olMgeA  me  to  takfer  shelter 
in  the  house  of  a  poor  womim,  who  was  contenting  hinMlfwil&  a  hunibk 
past  of  potalocas,  and  the'  stMity  nutriment  that  could  be  picked  off  from  the 
rig  w  buckJboiie  of  cod  or  ling,  which  hsd  been  separated  m  the  process  of 
cdmg;  This  wm  a  sort'  of  fiire,  that,  in  the  language  of  Feisd^ant,  might 
ladier  be  called  apermtssion  to  e^dst,  tiiian  a  support  of  vigour.  On  the 
north  of  the  piuish  of  Nwthmavine,  the  low  hiSy  ridges,  formed  by  the  sea 
into  deep  fiasuves  or  caffemBi  teirminate  in;  ac  line  of  ragged  coast,  agrueaUy 
AvKsMed  bjra  losg  tLMoom  peidiinla^of  green  land  jutting  out  finr  into 
tile  IfortharaOeeaa^wfaiiA  iKnaonsd  Feiddaud,  anappellatina  of  true  Sean^ 
dinavian  origin,  that  is  egqAfoed  I7  Bcbbt^  in  his  deseriptmi  of  Feooe. 
He-bbaerfefc,  1liat^kiHee'gxasaji:£mn  and  juioy^  lihat  oxen 

feed  thereon  both  winter  and  summer,  such  places  are  mmwid  JFeSildaiuh : 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  he  adds,  that  where  there  are  any  Feid^lands, 
they  invariably  turn  to  the  north«east  and  north.  Every  where  the  coast  is 
awfully  wild,  the  peninsula  is  bnokeaiosieach  side  into  steep  precipices,  ex« 
hibiting  now  and  then  a  gaping  chasm,  through  which  the  sea  stru^les, 
wUld  ni»idr<miFsfs«kii  rifft  tiMW  tlie  sra&oe  of  a  tusbutent  oaean,~the  waves 
beatlfl^  aiDUiid  iim»  in^mgry  aud^  toamltiimis  lOKr.  Thia  is  a  gMst  sttu 
tieii  §»  the  ki^iGfet^,  whi($h  trntrnmom  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  ends 
oa  tins  IStb  df  Augwt.  When  imy  ftkemei^  resort,  for  the  first  time,  to 
a  «)mve»ieM;  place  of  diis  kind,  they  are  allowed'  by  the  Iww  to  biuM  fer 
themselves  hutii,  oa  tmy  1^  which  may  be  unindosed,  uncidtivBted,  and 
flftr  aittfOnwe  of  not  «Hir0  than  tOO  yards  fimn  the  high  watermark.  These 
atf«  confiAraeted  of  rdkia  steifes,  without  atiy  cement,  being 'made  no  larger 
than  is  sufficient  to  contduVsix-Mied  beat^s  crew.  The  men  lonu  the  loof 
of  fSiiA.fvS9»  4Si  ^tMid^^  whMi  Aey  lijrtifff^^^hey  <ifcMi^stt«w  a  little 
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straw  upoii  the  ground,  and  snatdi  6ma  their  sevefe  laboiyrs  a  short  repofie*. 
On  the  narrow  isthmus  of  low  marshy  land,  that  connects  the  peninsula 
of  Feideland  to  the.Mainland,  is  interspersed,  with  all  the  disorder  of  a. 
gypsey  encampment,  a  numh^  of  thisse  savage  hnts  named  summer  lodgeg^. 
and  in  the  centre  of  them  is  a  substantial  hooth,  used  t)y  a  fifustor  for  curing 
fish.    Here  I  met  with  excellent  acc(«imodati<ni,  owing  to  the  kindness  oC 
Mr  HosEASON,  who  had  se£t  fnnnhis  house  at  Lochend  every  refresh- 
ment I  might  need,  t<^ther  with  a  comfiirtable  bed  fer  tiie  eveoing^ 
Feideland  is  a  place  possessing  no  tittle  interest ;  a  remarkably  busy  scene 
is  presented  by  the  numerous  crews  sailing  to  the  >Haa£  or  returning  finom 
it  laden  with  fish ;-— «ome  men  are  busily  engaged  in  weighii^  the  stock  of 
ling,  cod  and  tusk,  aa  it  ia  brought  in  to  the  fiieton ;  others  in  qireadiag 
their  lines  on  the  rocks  to  dry,  or  in  codcing  victuals  fiir  their  ammdea 
who  may  be  employed  on  the  haddock  grounds,  or  in  brushing,  splitting  and: 
salting  the  fiiA,  that  are  brought  to  the  door  of  the  booth.    But  to  the 
naturalist,  Feideland  presents  attractions  of  no  mean  kind ;  the  ttumeroua^ 
rare  marine  productions  t^t  are  continually  drasm  vsjf  by  the  libes  of  the 
fishermen,  which  a  small'  perquisite  might  induce  them  ta  pieserve  and: 
bring  to  t&e  diore,  would  ridily  repay  him  for  lingering  several  days  in. 
such  a  station.-Y^^  Sketch  ofFiedUmd,  Plate  &.) 

I  shall  now  take  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  account  of  the. Lii^  Fidi^ 
qry^  as  it  is  prosecuted  at 
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The  Hac^jsvk  name  applied  to  any  fishing^ground  on  the  outside  of  "die- 
coaat,  where  ling,  cod,  or  tusk  may  be  caught.  Not  mudi  above  a  century 
ago,  the  fishery  for  ling  and  ood  waa  prosecuted  mudi  nearer  shore  than  it. 
is  now,  and  fishing  places  des^;nated  BaithSf  were  pointed  out  by  certain, 
land-marka. called  Meiths,.  so  that  every  one  knew  his  own  raitib^  and  any 
tmdue  enqroaohmwt  upon  it  was.  ocmsideied  na  less  iUegid  and;  actionable,, 
than  if  it  had  hem  upon  a  landed  indosuie.  The  fjahermea^  however, .  i^; 
the  present  day,  find  it  their  interest  to  sedk  finr  ling  at  a  muchgiealer  dk-. 
t^ce,  even  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

Xhe  men  onployed  at  the.  Haaf  aie,  tsm  18  yean.ol  ags  and.  ttpwauda. 
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Six  tenants  join  m  a  boat,  dieir  landlords  importing  for  them  frames 
ready  meddled  and*  cut  out  in*  Norway  *,  which,  when  put  together,  form 
a  yawl  of  six  oan,  fiom  18  to  19  feet  in  keel,  and  six  in  beam;  it  is  also 
furnished  with  a  square  sailf. 

On  the  25th  ofMay,  or  on  the  Is*  of  June^  tbe  fishermen  repair  ta 
their  several  stations.  They  either  endeavour,  with  rod  and  line,  to  pro- 
cure for  bait  the  fry  of  the  coalfish,  of  the  age  of  12  months,  named  Pil- 
teeks,  or  they  obtain  at  the  ebb  mussels  and  limpets ;  and  then  going  out 
to  sea  six  miles  or  more,  lay  their  lines  for  haddocks,  and  a£ter  obtaining 
a  sufficient  supply  of  these  fish,  reserve  them  for  bait. 

The  Feidehmd  Haaf  being  8Q  or  40  miles  from  land,  the  fishermen  en- 
deavour to  leave  their  station  in  the  mcMning  of  one  day,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  return  in  the  course  of  the  day  following.  And  if,  owing  to  boisterous 
weather,  they  have  suffered  long  detention  in  their  lodges^  the  first  boat  that 
is  launched  induces  etery  weather-bound  crew  to  imitate  the  example ;  it 
is,  therafore,  no  unusual  dreumstance  to  see,  in  a  fleet  of  yawls,  all  sails^ 
set,  and  all  oars  ]£ed  nearly  at  the  same  instant.dT  time.  Each  boat,  in., 
the  first  turn  that  it  makes,  observes  the  course  of  the  sun  Xf  and  then  strivea 
to  be  the  first  vdiich  shall  arrive  at  the.fishing  stiMion.. 


*  A-ftieiidofimiifrhasiiifixrmedme^  that  the  price^of  boats  baa  been  almost  tripled  of  laie^ 
years,  by  a  moat  unjuat  and  oppraflaiye^  mode  of  levying  the  dutiaa.on  importationa,  at  to 
nmdi  for  eacb  piece  of  wood,  however  amaU,  of  which  thaboat  oonaiata,  before  it  ia  put  to- 
gether.   He  adds,  that  nothing  but  dire  neoeasi^  could  induce  the  poor  pecqile  to  puxchaae 
materials  at  such  prices.    A  boat  is  said  to  cost  L.  SO.    I^  may  add,  that  the  Agricultural^ 
Seciefy  of  SQietland'has  prqperly  peciftioned  for «  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  wood. 

t  Boats  of  this  siae  are,  says  Mr  Srirrbff,  20  to  24  feet  from  stem  to  stem^  the  depth 
2{  ftet  to  2^.  Each  oar  is  firom  10  to  14  feet  long,  and  the  saQ  15^  ftet  deep,  by  12  broad 
at'ihe  top,  and  14r  at  the  bottoms 

X^  This  is  a  superstition  not  peculiar  to  either  Celtic  or  Scandinavian  naticms.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  observed,  that  the  Highlanders,  jn  making  the  Deasil',  a  sort  of  benediction 
which  they  bestowin  walkihground  the  party  to  bfe  propitiated^  always  observe  the  course^ 
of^ie  sun.  And  iHtchea,  on  die  other  h^md,  make  their  circles  wUdankmi,  aa  tfaeScottiahi 
dialect  expraase^  it  (mUerwJM  Oenn.),  or  in  oppoaition  to  die  course  of  the  sun*  Di\ 
HxHDBRaoH  again  observes^  that  Jalcdand  the  altar  is  always  left  by  tumii^  to  the  rights, 
or  sunways. 
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Some  few  of  the  fishermen,  during  their  voyage,  miperstitiottdy  foibear 
to  mention  in  any  other  name  than  one  that  is  Norse,  or  in  some  arbitrary 
word  of  their  own  coinage,  substituted  for  it,  various  objects^^such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  a  knife,  a  church,  the  clergyman»  the  devil,  or  a  cat  When  af- 
ter a  tug  of  30  or  40  miles,  the  crew  has  arrived  at  the  Haa^  they  piqpare 
to  set  their  t(m>s^  which  is  the  name  they  designate  the  lines  by  l^at' 
are  fitted  with  ling  hooks.  Forty-five  or  fifty  fathoms  of  tows  constitdte  a 
Jyught^  and  each  bught  is  fitted  with  fix>m  nine  to  fourteen  hooks.  It  is 
usual  to  call  twenty  bughts  a  paekie,  and  the  whole  of  the  packies  that 
a  boat  carries  is  ajleet  of  tows.  Thus,  while  a  boat  in  the  soudi  or  east  of 
Shetland  carries  only  two  or  three  paddes,  a  fleet  of  tows  used  on  the  Fei« 
deland  Haaf,  amounts  to  no  less  than  ax,  these  being  halted  with  seldom 
less  than  twelve  hundred  hooks,  providiBd  with  three  buoys,  $AA  exten^ng 
to  a  distance  of  fix>m  J^O  to  6000  fiithotnis. 

The  depth  at  whicfi  ling  are  fished  for  varies  ftom  50  to  100'  filihoms. 
In  setting  the  tows,  one  man  outs  the  fish  used  for  bait  into  pieces^  liwo 
men  bait  and  det  the  bnes,  and  the  remainiikg  dmee  or  four  low  the  boat 
They  sink  at  certain  distances,  what  t6ey  call  Cappie^taMSf  tiie  ftrM  fliat 
is  let  down  being  called  the  Steeth.  These  keep  l&e  tows  jMpeily  fiked 
to  the  ground.  When  all  this  labour  is  finished,  which,  in  moderate  wea« 
ther,  requires  three  or  four  hours,  and  when  the  last  buoy  has  floatec^ 
the  fishermen  test  finr  nearly  two  hours,  and  take  their  fkmtj  siteterialkSe ; 
but  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  their  poiTerty  allb^  them  nKJtibing'  more 
than  oat-meal  bread,  and  a  few  gallons  of  water.  Thefr  severe  labours  have 
never  yet  exdted  the  commiseration  of  the  l^ritish  Government;  for, 
owing  i^  the  excessive  duty  on  q^tirits,  they  can  rarefy  afford  to  oany  with 
them  the  smallest  supply  of  whisky. 

At  length,  one  man,  by  means  of  the  buoy*rope,  undertakes  to  haul 
up  the  tows,— another  extricates  the  fish  bom  Uio  hooks  and  tbrowa 
them  in  a  place  near  the  stem,  named  the  shot,— a  third  guts  them  and 
deposits  theur  livers  and  head^  in  t&e  middle  of  the  t)oat.  Along  with  the 
Img  that  is  «ftugbt»  there  is  a  much  less  qjuantity  of  eod  and  of  the  Gadua 
Brosme  Of  tusk ;  these  are  all  valuable  aoquidtioas.  Siot  tt>  tiw  wet  Kaga 
are  about  li  hmidwd  Wright,  aad  h«Me  six  (^  seven  seorerf  fiah  aw^ 
adecent haul--fiftoeni <tt  dxteen  a  ^etj  gtiod ottei^^twifnty  setMa  tff  Ifiig 
are  rarely  caught,  but  in  such  a  case,  garbage,  heads,  and  small  fish  are 
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all  thrown  overboard^  nor  can  these  lighten  the  boat  so  much  as  that  she  will 
not  appear,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  fishermen,  just  lipperiTig  yfith  the 
water.  The  skate  and  hali})ut  which  may  he  taVen,  are  reserved  to  supply 
the  tables  of  the  fishermen.  That  formidable  looking  fish,  the  stone-biter, 
( Anim^cus  Lupus),  is  also  esteemed  good  eating.  When  all  the  tows 
are  heaved  up,  they  are  deposited  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

.If  the  Wi^ather  be  moderate,  a  crew  does  not  need  to  be  detained  at  the 
iF^dand  Haaf  more  than  a  day  and  a  half.  But  too  often  a  gale  comes 
on,— *the  men  are  reluctant  to  cut  their  lines,  and  l^e  most  dreadftd  conse- 
quaices  ensue.  About  two  years  ago  Mr  Watson,  the  respectable  mini- 
ster of  Northmavine,  communicated  to  the  editor  of  an  Edinburgh  paper 
a  striking  instance  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  the. fishermen  are  liable. 
In  jspeaking  of  a  number  of  boats  that  went  off  to  the  Haa^  he  remarked, 
that  ^^  about. the  time  they  were  laying  their  lines,  it  blew  strong  from  the 
south-east,  so  that  it  w^  with  much  difficulty  they  could  haul  th^n  in  again.. 
The  storm,  increased  and  blc^w  off  land;  two  boats  particularly^  were  in  great 
distress;  they  having  lost  their  sails,  and  being  quite  worn  out  veith  fiEitigue, 
were  able  to  do  very  little  for  their  own  safety.  Luckily  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  westward,  and  on  the  third  day  tiie  crews  all  reached  land,  com^ 
pletely  exhausted  mth  hunger  and  tabour,  having  had  nothing  but  a  very 
little  bread  and  some  water.  Two  of  the  men,  one  in  each  of  the  boats 
whidi  suffered  most,  died  before  thef  came  to  land,  and  the  rest  were  not 
able  to  walk. to  their  houses  without  assistance  *.''  In  my  journey  througK 
Shetland,  I  have,  indeed,  heard  too  many  females  lamenting  the  loss 
of  A  husband  or  of  a  son  at  the  distant  Haaf.  The  dangers  there  en- 
countered are  the  frequent  theme  of  the  Shetlander's  conversation,  and 
his  recital  of  them  b^uiles  tibe  tedious  hours  of  a  long  winter's  evening. 
One  of  these  stories  I  shall  venture  to  give  in  all  its  native  rudeness  and 
prolixity,  as  it  was  collected  by  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  recital  of  a  Feide- 
land  fisherman.  It  possesses,  little  or  no  interest  as  a  mere  narrative,  but  it 
may  afford  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  modem  Shetland  dialect.  ^ 
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*  Mr  Watson  remarks,  that  ''  sinee  the  smuggling  has  ceased,  and  the  spirits  are  so 
dear,  the  boats  cannot  aSbrd  to  take  out  with  them  a  drop  to  refiresh  them  in  the  heat,  or 
to  dieerdiem  in  the  wet  It  would  be  a  good  deed  in  Gvovemment  to  allow  ihem  a  small 
quantity  of  rum  per  man,  duty  firee,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  navy,  and  such  a  boon 
would  be  most  gratefully  received,  and  not  in  many  cases  abused." 
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Accoufd  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Haqfy  asgiventya  Fishermanm  Feiddand  in  Norths 

mavine*  * 

MoDy  a  foul  dae  hae  I  seen  at  da  Haaf;  bit  I  tiank  MariiaabuOimui^  dae 
feamyea/r  ^  wis  da  warst  dae  I  ever  saw.  He  wis  a  bonny  mormng,  but  a  grit  lift 
r  da  sea  and  a  hantle  o^  brak.  ^  So  I  said  to  wir  men,  we  hae  a  guid  nAeri  ^  o**  bad- 
dicks,  he^s  bonny  wather,  and  I  tink  we^ll  try  da  deep  watter.  So  we  gat  wir  tows 
and  capistanes  ^  into  the  boat,  and  we  set  aff,  and  we  row^d  oot  upon  him  till  we  sank 
a*  da  laigh  land,  and  dan  we  began  and  laid /ram  *,  and  whan  we  /migi  wir  ooUr 
bew^9  de^el  a  stane  o^  Shetland  did  we  see,  except  da  tap  o^  Roeness  hill  and  da 
Pobies  o^  Unst  Noo  he  beguid  to  grojrat  the  md  east  ''.—So  whan  we  had  atten  a 
while,  we  Uiik  wir  bcfw  '  .and  b^gan  to  hail  *  ;  and,  faith,  before  we  gat  in  ee  packi^ 
o^  tows,  four  men  cood  doe  nae  mair  dan  keep  da  taw  at  da  kaib  ^^.  We  gat  tw^ar*^ 
tree  ^  ^  fishj^ra^dat  ^ ',  and  at  last  sic  9  grit  weight  cam  upo^  da  line,  dat  it  tuik  a* 
mi  strent  to  hail,  and  whan  it  cam  to  da  waj^^  ',  what  wis  it  bit  a  grit  dayvd  of  a 
skate.  So  I  said  to  Tammy,  dam  her,  cut  her  awa,  wha^s  geean  to  row  wader  her 
sic  a  dae  ?  So  he  tuik  da  ekuin  ^^  and  sneed  da  tombe  ^^.  And  at  last  we  got  in  wir 
tows,  and,  faith,  we^d  gotten  a  braw  puckle  o^  fish.  Noo,  says  I,  lads,  T  God's 
name,^  da  mart  and  swi/i  da  sail  ^  ^,  da  east  tide  is  grinning,  and  we^U  sail  wast  be 
sooth  upon  him*  So  I  guid  T  the  stam,  and  just  as  we  gae  sail,  he  made  a  watter  afi 
o'da  fore  kub,  and  ^^n  he  brook,  he  took  Hackie^^  aSo'^dhskair  tafi^^,  and  laid 
him  r  da  shott  Dan^'I  cried  to  Gibbie '  *,  for  Gon^s  sake  to  strik  da  head  oot  o^  da 
drink  kig  and  011^'^  da  boat;  da  watter  wis  up  at  da  fasta  bands  *^,  bit  wi^  Gron^s 
help  we  gat  her  ^oom^d^'  before  anifher  watter  cam.  Whan  the  east  tide  ran  aff,  noo 
said  I,  lads,  we*ll  tak  doon  da  sail  and  row  in  upon  him.  So  we  did  sae,— and  whan 
da  wast  tide  made,  we  gae  sail  agin  and  ran  east  upon  him,  and  faith  we  lay  upo"" 
Vallyfield  in  Unst,  and  we  wrought  on  rowing  an^  sailing  till,  by  God^s  ProTidenoe, 
we  gat  ashore  about  aught  o'clock  at  night.    O  man,  dat  wis  a  foul  dae  I 


Fettum  Bt  Martini  BoUientis  ? 

Last  year. 

A  soJBcient  quantity  of  bait 

Stones  UMd  tot  sinking  the  lines  or  tows. 

Laid  thdr  lines  to  sea*wardr 

Threw  their  last  or  outer  buoy. 

It  began  to  blow  an  increasiog  breese  fkom  the 
aouth-east. 

Buoy, 

Haul; 
1  a  Keep  the  lines  at  the  thowl  on  which  they  rest 

in  hauling, 
ii  Two  or  three. 
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IS  For  all  that. 

19  Gunwale  of  the  boat. 

14  Knift. 

15  Cut  the  line  to  which  the  hook  is  attached* 
1  s  Fat  up  the  mast  and  reef  the  saiL 

17  Hercules. 

1 8  The  aftermost  thwart  but  one. 

19  Gilbert. 
••  Bale. 

SI  Fieoes  of  wood  thft  cross  the  boat  to  stieogtheB 

it  under  the  thwarts. 
as  Emptied. 
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In  the  foregoing  qpedmen  of  the  modem  Shetland  dialect,  a  eurious  eir-^ 
ciunfitance  is  the  omisgiiHi  of  the  neuter  pronoun  tt,  and  the  perscmification 
of  every  object  by  the  words  he  and  she.  Although  some  Scottish  phrases 
are  evidently  introduced  into  the  language,  yet  they  are  delivered  with  an 
IMnite  pronunciation  and  accent  resembling  no  provindal  dialect  -of  Britain 
that  I  have  ever  heard,  being  no  doubt  referable  to  a  Norwe^n  origin. 


SAND  VOE  TO  ROENESS  VOE. 

The  small  tract  of  country  between  Feiddand  and  Sand  Voe  possess^ 
^ot  the  least  interest.  Its  bleak  coast  to  the  west  affords  a  re&ge  foi^ 
seals  and  otters,  and  its  forlorn  inland  tracts  for  mountain  sheep.  Sand  Voe 
is  a  channel  hemmed  in  with  irregular  ridge*shaped  hills,  whkdi  appear 
broken  into  many  various  shapes,  vfbile  they  stretch  so  fiir  into  the  land 
as  almost  to  meet  the  inlet  of  North  Roe,  and  to  intersect  with  it  the 
northern  district  of  Northmavine.  At  Roer  Mill,  Mr  Sinclaie's  &ctor 
receives  and  cures  the  fish  that  are  obtained  at  the  LTyea  Haaf.  Leaving 
Sand  Voe  to  the  east,  a  desart  range  of  precipices  displayed  itself  on  the 
northern  coast,  backed  by  the  ruddy  eminence  of  Roeness.  At  Uyea, 
the  north-westerly  angle  of  Northmavine,  there  is  a  large  verdant  holm,  that 
affords  one  of  the  richest  pastures  for  cattle  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  coun^ 
try ;  and  on  the  mainland  adjoining  to  it,  a  number  of  fishermen  have  erects 
ed  their  rude  summer  lodges.  While  the  fishing  season  lasts,  these  men  re- 
pair to  their  staticm  every  Monday  morning,  and  are  employed  until  the 
Friday  or  Saturday  following.  During  this  period  they  have  but  few  hours 
for  rest.  On  the  return  of  a  boat  from  the  Haaf,  the  fishermen  are  first 
eng^^ged  in  spreading  oi^t  theit  tows  to  dry ;  then  a  part  of  the  mm  catch  pil- 
tocks  with  a  rod  and  line,  or  procure  other  kinds  of  bait  at  a  distance  from 
shore, — while  othen  again  mend  the  towa,  and  code  victuals  for  the  next 
day's  voyage  to  the  Haaf.  Owiiig  to  all  these  successive  and  rapid  demands 
on  the  time  of  a  crew,  their  sleep  must  be  very  trifling,  not  exceeding,  as  is 
supposed,  two  or  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  When  piltocks  and  had- 
docks cannot  be  procured  for  bait,  which  is  a  rare  circumstance,  halibut,  cod| 
tudc,  and  even  ling  are  substituted. 

SX 
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I  flailed  from  Uyea  to  Roeness  Voe,  along  the  range  of  vast  impending 
clifis  of  granite  open  to  the  Atlantic,  that  Ibnn  the  western  coast  of  N^nrdi- 
mavine.  The  remarkable  invasion  of  a  dike  of  greenstone,  which  is  fimtas^ 
tically  displayed  in  a  natural  section  dTthe  mountain  of  Roeness,«^the  sub- 
ordinate  inequality  of  lesser  crags  that  have  been  separated  by  encroach- 
ments  of  the  sea, — the  numberless  seals  that  bask  on  low  ledges,  within  dark 
caverns,  or  that  follow  the  boat,  eyeing  it  with  evident  marks  of  curiosity, — 
the  stacks  that  boldly  rise  from  the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  together  with 
the  distant  skerry  of  Ossa,  inhabited  by  the  greater  gullsy^^these  are  the 
objects  which  form  the  interesting  display  of  coast  and  mountain  scenery 
on  the  west  of  Northmavine.  I  at  length  arrived  at  Roeness  Voe,  a  connder- 
able  inlet,  seven  miles  in  extent,  which,  with  Quayfirth  Voe,  nearly  divides 
in  two  the  parish  of  Northmavine.  To  the  north  it  opens  into  the  sea ; 
but  as  it  winds  in  its  inland  course  round  the  steep  hiH  of  Roeness,  it  is  closed 
in  by  the  land,  and  expanded  like  a  lake.  On  the  south  of  the  Voe  there 
is  a  cottage  or  two,  with  a  few  temporary  huts,  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  natives  employed  during  the  summer  in  the  deep  water  fishery. 
Here,  also,  may  be  seen  a  solitary  knoll,  that  commemorates  an  event  whidi 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  a  Dutch  sixty-gun  ship  came 
into  this  estuary,  to  harbour  in  it  during  the  winter.  England  being 
then  at  war  with  Holland,  an  express  was  sent  by  the  Shetlanders  to  the 
British  Grovemment,  who  dispatched  two  frigates  to  Roeness  Voe.  They 
there  met  with  the  enemy's  vessel,  an  engagement  took  place,  and  after  a 
severe  contest  she  was  captured.  A  number  of  the  Hollanders  being 
Hilled,  ikek  bodies  were  interred  at  a  place  that  is  still  named  the  Dutch- 
man's Knoll. 

From  the  Voe  I  ascended^Roeness  Hill  by  a  very  steep  ade.  Its  surfiiee 
abounds  with  several  alpine  plants.  Its  hdght,  which  is  the  most  consider- 
able in  Shetiand,  has  been  estimated  at  1447  feet.  To  the  north  tiiere  was 
nothing  in  view  but  the  red  barren  scalp  of  a  mountain  of  granite,  affi)id- 
ing  in  its  hollows  a  receptacle  for  deep  poold  of  water^-— exo^t  a  woodless 
tract,  the  haunt  of  wild  mountain  sheep,— -the  prospect  bdng  closed  by  the 
nortiiern  sea  and  the  skeiries  of  Fadeland.  On  my  right  was  the  wide  es* 
tuary  of  Yell  Sound,  with  its  rodky  promontories,  and  the  long  parallel 
ranges  of  mountain  summits  and  intermediate  hollows  that  distingoisb  the 
Island  of  Yell.    In  an  opposite  direction,  where  the  western  waves  munnnr- 
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ed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  eye  might  roam  over  the  \?ide  domain 
of  the  Atlantic  The  immense  bay  of  St  Mn^ns  lay  to  the  sontii,  witih 
its  several  estuaries  and  swelling  diores,  the  bold  island  of  Foula  being  in 
distant  pospective*  But  to  the  sonlli-east  Thule  has  assumed  her  wildest 
dress,— ehe  has  decorated  this  vast  collec^m  of  leafless  mountains^-— this 
assemblage  of  rocks  piled  upon  rocks,  of  Afferent  shapes  and  elevations, 
— ^with  thickly-studdcsd  lakes  and  voes,  and  widi  the  habitaticms  of  men, 
aU  in  their  rudest  finm.  On  die  highest  part  of  Roeness  HiD>  stands  a 
watch«tower  of  a  circular  shapes  composed  of  rude  uncemented  atones  of 
granite,  and  capaUe  of  contaimng  within  it  about  feix  people  ;*-^it  is  doubts 
ftd,  however,  if  tiie  appearance  it  presents  is  that  of  its  orig^i^  form.  The 
fishermen  are  careful  in  preservingi  it  entire  since  it  is  found  an  useful 
land-mark  at  sea. 

FISHkNG-TENURES  OF  SftETLAND. 

When  at  Roeness  Voe,  I  was  obliged,  before  I  could  pursue  my  tour,  i6 
set  off  for  Colafiotrd,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  from  thence  to  cross  Yell  Sound 
At  the  sobth-west  angle  <tf  Yell,  the  crew  of  a  six-oared  boat  had  come  in 
from  the  Feideland  Haaf,  having  in  bad  weather  lost  ^e  i^eet  of  tows  that 
they  had  laid,  the  Value  of  which  was  estiinated  at  a  sum  exceeding  twenty 
pounds.  Thus  were  gone  at  one  stroke  the  profits  of  the  year';  the  po(»feBows 
would  be  even  indebted  to  their  masters,  and  aseason  or  two  must  pass  over 
their  heads,before  they  would  be  en)&bled  to  recover  themselves  firOm  their  mis^ 
I  fortune.  I  shall  never  forget  tiie  hcku  of  despair  tiiat  the  men  iexpressed,when 
they  had  to  relate  their  story, — ^bow  the  hopes  of  supp<»rting  their  family 
^th  independence  woe  thus  blighted.  An  abject  dependence  is  the  oonse* 
quenee  that  ensues  fimn  the  state  of  tenures  in  Shetland.  The  landlofd 
lets  his  land  for  one  year  only,  in  considemtion  lof  a  certain  rate  that  was 
regulated  by  the  ancient  rental  of  Shetland ;  he  undertakes,  at  the  satne 
time,  to  advance  a  tenant  tile  articles  necessary  for  the  ling-fisheiy,  such 
as  boats  and  lines,  requiring  fifom  him  the  same  profit  that  a  buyer  would 
expect  from  a  seller ;  but  in  lieu  <^all  these  ofRers,  the  tenant  must  enter 
into  an  obligation  to  deliver  the  fish  which  he  takeb  sk  a  i9tipulattod  price. 
A  system  such  as  this  cannot  but  be  olgectionable ;  it  had  its  Origin  in  the 
debased  poKtical  ^te  of  the  country,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fiaudu^ 
lent  doubling  of  its  weights  and  measuits>  and  by  excessive  feudal  ex^ 
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actions,  all  of  ^hich  are  attributable  to  the  number  of  mesne  lords  and 
fermers  of  the  Crown-revenues,  that  in  ancient  times  ravaged  Qrkn^  and 
Shetland.  These  oppressions  so  impoverished  the  peasantry,  that  upon  tl^ 
revival  of  the  ling-fishery,  their  landlords  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  on 
trust,  with  boats  and  lines  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business.  This 
advance  became  ever  afterwards  involved  in  the  system  of  Shetland  tenures ; 
and,  for  the  cause  stated,  it  ought  to  be  critidsed  with  much  lenity.  That  it 
opens  a  wide  field  for  oppression,  against  the  temptation  of  which  no  coun- 
try, where  human  passions  prevail,  is  proof,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny. 
An  un&vourable  state  of  the  weather  occurring  throughout  the  short  sum- 
mer season  in  which  the  fishermen  repair  to  the  Haa^  or  a  loss  of  lines  or 
boats,  may  oblige  the  tenant  to  become  a  debtor  to  his  landlord,  and  actuated 
under  these  circumstances,  by  a  threat  of  distrain  or  ejectment,  he  may  as* 
sent  to  any  slavish  conditions  which  a  task-master  may  choose  to  dictate. 
These  are  certainly  very  possible  results  that  must  arise  from  such  a  system, 
and  whether,  under  the  fear  of  them,  the  moral  character  of  the  Shetland 
tenant  has  not  been  in  some  degree  debased,  and  his  stimulus  to  exertion 
cheeked,  I  shall  leave  for  those  to  determine,  who  are  better  acquainted 
than  myself  with  the  internal  state  of  the  country.  The  late  Mr  Che  yne 
of  Tanwick,  however,  who  was  both  a  considerable  landholder  himself  and 
a  tacksman,  made  his  dependents  forget  the  power  that  the  tenures  of  the 
country  threw  into  his  hands ;  he  attended  to  their  wants,  and  encoura«. 
ged  their  exertions  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction, 
befbre  he  died,  of  seeing  the  tenants  under  his  influence  pre-eminent  in 
the  country  as  an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  contented  race  of  people. 
His  example,  also,  has  been  imitated  with  success  by  other  gentlemen  in 
Northmavine.  But  this  circumstance  argues  little  in  favour  of  the  tenures 
of  Shetland.  A  people  may  flourish  under  a  good  king,  though  the  sys- 
tem of  the  government  be  arbitrary ;  but  the  system  is  not  to  be  defended  on 
this  account,  since  a  successor  may  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  is,  how- 
ever, creditable  to  the  present  race  of  Shetland  limdlords,  that  they  are  fiilly 
sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  firom  letting  land  at  a  definite  price, 
independent  of  the  obligation  of  fishing,  and  of  paying  tenants  a  r^ular 
price  for  their  fish,  that  may  correspond  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  msuket. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  introduction  of  any  new  description  of  tenures  must  be 
necessarily  a  slow  process ;  fi>r  I  have  frequently  had  opportunities  of  see^ 
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ing,  that  the  ob|ection  against  it  chiefly  arises  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
tiiemselresy  who,  thpngh  fiuniliarized  all  their  lifetime  to  a  system  which 
they  are  eocsdons  is  a  bad  one,  are,  notwithstanding,  unwilling  to  exchange 
it  for  one  of  which  they  have  had  no  experience.  It  was  long  ago  remarked 
by  a  writer,  strenuous  for  the  support  of  the  present  state  of  Shetland  tenures, 
that  the  fishermen  were  so  poor  that  they  durst  not  fish  for  themselves, 
fearing,  that  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  support  of  their  landlords,  they 
should  perish  for  want.  Tliis  assertion  a£Fords  the  best  argument  that  can 
be  produced  for  the  necessity  of  a.  change  of  system.  A  sense  of  d,epen- 
dency  in  the  human  mind,  is  too  often  the  forerunner  of  an  inactive  and 
unadventurous  state  of  poverty. 

It  is  very  imfortunate  for  the  tenants,  and  must  be  annoying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  respectable  ministers  of  Shetland,  that  the  teinds  are  drawn  in 
kind  *.  These  are,  for  the  most  P&rt»  fiumed  by  tacksmen,  who  exact  for  every 
milch-cow  firom  two  to  four  marks  of  butter ;  for  each  sheep  under  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  Id.  or  2d.  per  head,  or  for  thirty  head  one  mark  of  butter  and 
three  marks  of  wool ;  for  each  six-oared  boat  1  i  cwt.  wet  fish ;  for  each 
four-oared  boat  1  cwt ;  for  each  mark  of  land  three  quarters  of  a  can  or 
gallon  of  oil,  and  finom  three  to  four  marks  of  butter.    Such  are  the  sums 

r 

^bursed  by  the  Shetland  fisherman  to  the  church ;  but  to  his  immediate 
landlord,  or  to  his  superior,  he  owes  scatt,  land-tax,  land-maills,  wattle,  ox* 
money  and  sheep-money,  three  days  service  (the  same  being  due  to  the 
dergymmij  poultry  Jbtvls  (similar  to  the  Scotch  canage),  school-penny  and 
hawkhens. 

The  complicated  system  of  Shetland  tenures,  has  been  complained  of  as 
giving  an  illegal  encouragement  to  a  number  of  clandestine  traders  in  fish. 
Thus,  when  a  needy  tenant  was  obliged  to  sell  his  landlord  all  the  ling,  cod, 
or  tusk  that  he  caught,  at  a  certain  rate  for  each  fish,  he  was  tempted  to  vio- 
late this  contract,  by  privately  disposing  of  them,  often  at  a  better  price,  to 
pivate  dealers.  The  landlord  could  not  always  detect  this  fraud,  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  largest  of  the  ling  or  cod  fix>m  disappearing,  he  paid  his  ten-^ 
ant  a  certain  sum,  reckoned  by  the  weight  of  the  fish. 

X  engaged  the  boat  that  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  its  lines,  to 
convey  me  across  Yell  Sound.   A  sudden  squall  came  on,  which,  conspiring 


•  The  penalty  of  concealing  teiiids  was,  by  an  ancient  act  pf  the  country,  L.  10^cot«, 
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with  the  rousts  of  the  channel  gave  me  a  complete  wetting;  but  landing 
at  Glus  Air  late  in  the  evening,  every  aooommodation  was  kindly  pcovided 
for  me  by  Mr  Henobbson  of  Bazdister.  On  the  next  morning  J[  proeeeded 
west,  mounted  on  a  shelty,  over  the  soft  seatholds  of  the  country,  fiequently 
slackening  the  reins,  and  allowing  the  animal  to  ex^rt  the  particular  saga- 
city for  which  he  is  celebrated,  by  chn&ing  for  himsdf  the  firmest  road  :— 
I  was  not  deceived  in  him,  for,  after  little  hesitation  or  floundering,  he  soon 
arrived  with  me  safe  at 


HlLLSWICK. 

The  Ness  of  Hillswick  is  a  bold,  narrow  headland,  two  iniles  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  being  joined  to  the  Mainland  by 
a  narrow  isthmus ;  it  is  broken  on  the  west  and  couth  into  steep  cli£&,  the 
easterly  banks  sloping  gradually  towards  the  shore.  On  the  north-east,  there 
is  a  small  bay,  containing  good  anchorage  for  vessels,  and  the  isthmus  has  to 
boast  of  a  parish  kirk,  and  two  well  built  houses.  The  lai^;e8t  mansion 
is  occupied  by  Messrs  Cheyne,  having  warehouses  and  cellars  attadied  to 
it,  and  before  the  door  a  spacious  beach  of  stones  cast  up  from  the  sea,  which 
in  this  country,  is  particularly  valuable  for  drying  Msh.  On  die  east  of  the 
Ness,  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  stretches  out  that  is  named  the  Tiung  of 
Tomessi  The  word  Taing  expresses  the  character  of  the  low  projecting  cape ; 
and  as  for  Torness,  the  antiquary  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  suppose  it  a  cor- 
ruption of  Thors  Ness.  As  we  approach  the  south  of  the  Ness^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  withhold  oiu*  astonishment  at  the  immense  veins  of  red  porphyry 
ramifying  among  dark  strata  of  gneiss,  and  distorting  them  in  the  most  te^ 
markable  manner.  The  Huttonian  would  regard  such  veiiiii  as  flung  up  by 
some  internal  cbnvulsnon ;  but  they  rathfer  suggest  the  comparison  made  by  a 
French  geologist,  in  the  true  spirit  of  petromania,  '*  of  a  sea  consolidated  in 
a  storm,  the  violence  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  its  petrified  waves."  In 
doubling  the  headland,  I  arrived  at  tiie  Stack  of  Sounds  where  strata  of  gneiss 
and  hornblende  presented  the  most  picturesque  distorsiOns  that  can  well  be 
imagined ;  and  farther  to^  the  north*west,  perpendicular  diiflfb  arose^  shewing 
an  endless  variety  of  bold  advancing  pronumfeories  and  deep  indentations 
er  gios ;  but  at  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Nessj  the  sublimity  of 
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soeae  was  complete.  The  sun  shone  in  Ml  qplendomr,  and  heamed  on  cer- 
tain tall  stacks,  issuing  from  ooean's  depths  like  searencompassed  towers. 
On  this  account,  they  have  had  the  same  Scandinavian  name  given  to  them, 
whidi  similar  diaped  rocks  still  hear  in  Feroe,  of  Drenge  or  Drongs.  They 
present  a  variety  of  shapes  as  they  are  seen  from  di£ferent  parts  at  sea,  having 
been  often  likened  to  a  small  fleet  of  vessels  with  spread  sails.  Nearer  the 
shore,  the  sea  stm^les  through  a  cluster  of  other  crags,  which  in  some  places 
rise  in  large  masses  above  its  surface,  and  in  others,  appear  through  the 
transparency  of  the  stream,  shelving  to  a  fathomless  depth.  On  the  west,  the 
Ness,  which  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  western  ocean,  is  advanced  into 
a  lofty  eminence ;  and  near  the  summit  of  it,  a  red  unhewn  obelisk  of 
granite^  mantled  with  grey  moss,  being  the  memorial  of  far  remote  times, 
shews  its  venerable  head.    (See  Plate  IV.) 

The  curing  and  drying  of  fish  taken  at  the  Stenness  Haaf,  is  conducted 
at  Hillswick  with  great  regularity,  a  bell  ringing  for  the  cessation  and  re- 
sumption of  labour.  When  a  boat  comes  on  shore,  the  ling,  cod  and  tusk 
that  have  been  taken  at  the  Haaf,  are  in  a  gutted  state,  and  with  their 
heads  taken  off,  delivered  by  weight  to  the  factor.  A  splitter,  as  he  is  cal- 
led, then,  with  a  large  knife,  cuts  a  fish  open  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and 
takes  out  half  the  back  bone  next  the  head ;  he  now  hands  it  over  to  the 
washer,  who,  with  a  heath  brush,  and  the  assistance  of  the  sea  water,  clears 
away  every  partide  of  blood.  When  all  the  fish  are  in  this  way  split  and 
washed,  they  are  allowed  to  drain ;  after  which  comes  the  Salter,  who  places 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  wooden  vat  a  stratum  of  salt^  and  over  it  one  of 
fish  with  the  skin-side  undermost,  until  the  chest  is  filled  with  alternating 
layers,  and  above  all  are  laid  heavy  stones  to  keep  the  fish  under  the 
pickle.  Aft;er  remaining  in  the  vat  some  days,  they  are  taken  out,  well 
washed  and  brushed  in  a  direction  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail^  and  put 
up  in  small  heaps  called  clamps,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  off. 
The  fish  are  next  spread  out  with  the  skin-side  \indermost,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  on .  a  beach  composed  of  round  stones,  where  they 
are  i^gain  clamped,  and  thus  alternately  spread  out,  turned  and  disposed 
into  piles  of  a  gradually  increasing  size,  uutUdry,  They  axe  afterwards  built 
into  a  large  stack  named  a  steepk ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  equal  pressure,  the 
steeple  is  again  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  by  which  means  tiie  fish  that  were 
the  uppermost  in  oue  steeple,  are  the  iindermo9t  in  another,  When  the  dry- 
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ing,  or  pining  as  it  is  called,  has  been  completed,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
white  efflorescence  appearing  on  the  surfiu^  named  the  bloomy  the  fish  are 
transported  to  a  dry  cellar  lined  with  wood,  and  there  piled  up  closely,  or 
shipped  off  immediately  to  a  market.  A  well  cured  fish  is  said  to  be  of  a 
greenish-white  colour,  and  when  held  in  the  %ht  is  translucent. 

While  I  was  at  HiUswick,  a  sloop  came  into  the  harbour,  belonging  to 
Mr  GiFFORD  of  Busta,  loaded  with  fish,  which  had  been  taken  from,  a  cod- 
bank  recently  discovered  to  the  west  of  Foula  ^.  Mr  Stevenson,  whose 
knowledge  of  this  coast  is  very  extensive,  considered  it  of  such  importance^ 
as  to  propose  for  it  the  name,  which  I  shall  follow  him  in  adopting,  of 
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This  cod-bank  has  been  described  to  me  as  having  a  breadth  averaging 
from  fifiteen  to  twenty  miles, — ^as  commencing  from  the  west  of  Westray,  in 
Orkney,  and  as  having  been  traced  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  by  W.,  until 
Foula  appears  to  the  east,  or  even  south-east ;  but  it  is  very  doubtfrd  if  its 
extent  be  known.  The  depth  of  the  water  on  the  bank  is  estimated  frtmi 
30  to  50  fathoms;  its  surface  being  in  some  places  rocky,  and  in  others 
sindy ;  it  is  also  covered  with  buckles,' mussels,  and  razor-fish. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  this  bank,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  learn  if  it  was  really  known  to  those  nations  who  cannot  be  accused 
of  a  supineness  in  the  prosecution  of  their  fisheries,  and,  for  this  purpose,  my 
inquiries  will  be  directed  to  the  Dutch,  who,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  have 
been  the  principal  fishers  frequenting  the  coast  of  Shetland.  Captain  Smith, 
who,  in  the  year  1633,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Pembboke,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Fishery  Company  of  London,  visited  Shetland,  saw  1500  sail  of  busses, 
of  80  tons  each,  taking  herrings  on  this  coast,  and  with  them,  as  he  adds, 
'  a  small  fleet  of  dogger-boats,  which  were  of  the  burden  of  60  tons  and 


•  Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  in  a  national  point  of  view^  I  omitted  no 
opportunity  affotded  me  to  procure  every  information  in  my  power,  with  regard  to  its  si- 
tuation, extent^  and  productiveness;  and  a  very  brief  account  of  the  result  of  my  inqoiiy 
was  communicated  to  the  public  in  January  IBIQ,  and  a  more  fiill  one  afterwards  through 
the  medium  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  The  testimonies  which  I  obtained 
from  various  individuals,  only  disagreed  on  subordinate  points 
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upward,  whkh  did  fish  only  wHh  hooks  And  lines  for  ling  and  cod.  Many 
of  these  boats  and  busses  came  in  to  sever^tl  havens  or  sounds,  to  fit  and  trim 
themselves.  One  thing  was  observable^  that  within  dght  ot  ten  days  after 
the  dogger-boats  went  to  sea,  they  came  into  the  sound  again  so  full  laden 
as  they  could  swin.  The  ceHain  number  of  d(^ger4x)ats  I  could  not  learn, 
but  the  general  report  was  about  400.''  In  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  de^ 
soiption  of  Shetland,  written  A.  D.  1711,  we  learn  **  that  the  Dutch  em* 
ployed  hundreds  of  doggers  for  the  taking  of  cod." 

But  in  the  year  1774,  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  cod  fishery  was  wit^ 
nessed  and  laecurately  described  by  Mr  Low,  from  whose  manuscript  tour 
in  Shetland  I  shall  make  the  following  transcript  ''  Besides  the  herring 
busses,  the  Dutch  have  doggers  on  the  cod  fiyshery.  These  are  going  and 
coming  from  early  spring,  through  the  whole  summer*  They  are  fitted  out 
in  this  manner, — the  owner  of  the  dogger  lays  in  provisions,  salt  and  casks, 
which  are  paid  for  out  of  the  first  returns  of  the  vo3rage ;  about  a  fourth  of 
what  remains  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  d<^er,  and  the  r€* 
mainder  is  divided  among  the  crew.  Each  dogger  has  ten  m^i  and 
two  boys,  the  half  of  whom  sleep  while  the  others  are  employed  in  Aiding. 
As  soon  as  they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut  its  throaty  and  soon  aStet  lay  it  in 
salt ;  every  man  salting  and  packing  his  own  barrel.  When  these  fisher- 
men  come  first  on  the  coast,  they  use  the  lesser  lamprey  for  bait,  kept  alive 
in  fresh-water  wells  on  board,  and  continually  stirred  (whidi  is  done  by  the 
boys)  while  in  harbours,  to  keq>  them  in  motion,  otherwise  they  immediate* 
ly  die ;  hot  at  sea  this  is  done  by  the  motion  of  the  ship.  They  prefer  this 
kind  of  bait  to  all  others  for  a  cod,  but  when  there  is  a  fiulure  of  it,  each  of 
the  doggers  is  provided  with  eight  herring  nets,  for  caCdiing  herring  after 
the  month  of  June  comes  on.  To  hinder  the  too  rapid  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  would  prevent  their  lines  from  taking  the  bottom,  each  has  what 
is  called  a  drove-saiU  or  one  whidb  hangs  under  water,  and  effectually  stops 
her  way,  and  they  can  then  pwsue  their  business  at  leisure." 

It  was  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  from  the  Shetland  coast, 
that  the  cod  fishery^  by  means  of  decked  vesseli^  was  languidly  revived^ 
About  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  a  few  vessels,  from  6  to  35  tons  burthen, 
and  carrying  from  six  to  eight  hands,  first  prosecutied  a  fishery  for  cod  off 
the  coasts  of  Shetland,  usii^  hand  lines,  baited  with  two  or  three  hooks. 
They  seldom  wait  farther  to  look  for  fish  than  the  immieditte  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Foula  or  Fair  Isle ;  their  search  was  highly  desultory,  and  their  sue^ 
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0^83  propOrtionftWy  uftcwttwa;  it  T»wfy  hajJp^ed  Aat  Vessels  of  only  10  to 
SO  tobsp  9ft^  l^eing  enqployed  a  w^  in^f$iiiig»  tetunied  to  tbeir  seV^rid 
}iarlK>iir8,  Hke  the  Duteh  doggera  4e$aabed  by  Snitti,  ''  so  foil  him  u» 
they  could  wnm''  For  this  reason,  I  i^u  strox^ly  xndinedi  to  suspect' that 
itkCi  l^axik  tvas»  tT^o  centuries  ago»  well  kn^wn  to  HoUajid,  and  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  it  was  either  carefully  withheld  from  this  nation  in  partieu- 
lar,  opr^  whid^  is  more  probable,  r^rded  by  us  with  sueh  an  indifference, 
that  when  the  Dutch  left  th^te  shores,  it  wais  soon  forgotten  that  such  a 
bank  existed.  It,  however,  appears  firom  the  testimony  of  Mr  Low,  in  his 
Fauna  Qrcadensiis^  th^  a  bank  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  Burgh  of 
BiTsay  wl9«i  well  known  in  Oz^ey ;  but  that  it  el^tenA^  tO  the  west  of 
F^f^la,  and  perhapB  much  &rther  north,  was  a  cir^v»$tatice  undiscovered. 
''  The  codrfish,"  he  remark^  '^  is  found  in  swarms  on  the  bonks  all  round 
the  coasts,  but  is  very  little  sought  after.  Qf  old  this  was  not  tibe  case. 
Merchants  from  the  south  had  their. factors  here,  and  many  fish -were  year- 
ly made  and  transported  from  these  isks.  Now  all  is  sunk  in  indolence 
aufd  sloth."  Additional  evidence  relating  to  an  iicddental  visit  to  the  liank, 
haj?  been  pditdy  given  me  by  Mr  Sheriff  Dunca^  of  Lerwick.  ^*  I  re- 
collect," he  remarks,  ^^  th^t  a  vessel  came  into  Bressay  Sound  several  years 
ago,  with, her  decks  filled  with  cod.  I  was  told  by  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sd^  that  they  had  been  caught  to  the  northward  of  the  Orkneys,  during 
two  01$  three  hours  of  a  calm.  The  master  must  therefore  have  been  upon 
the  bank  when  he  fell  in  with  the  fish,  since  it  stretches  round  the  north- 
Ward  of.  these  islands."  Mr  Neill,  also,  in  his  Tour  through  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  during  the  summer  of  1804,  has  the  following  db^ervations  on 
the  fishery  of  the  \iorth  of  Orkney,  whidi  no  doubt  took  place  on  the 
southerly  commencement  of  the  cod-bank  of  Shetland,  now  named  the 
Regent's  Fishing  Bank.  ''We  ^veighed  anchor,"  he  states,  ^  in  the  after- 
noon, and  got  under  way  with  a  gentle  breeze.  The  sailors  being  provided 
Nvith  strong  lines,  we  here  lay  to,  and  fished  for  cod  and  haddock.  So  abun- 
dant were  all  kinds  of  fish  in  this  place,  that  in  an  hour  our  deck  was  strewed 
with  about  fifty  fine  firm  cod-fish,  besides  some  haddocks  of  a  large  size. 
This  was?  noftwo'  miles  distant  from  Papa  Westray;  yet  we  saw  rw 
boat  engaged  in  this  rich  fishery  f  How  supine  is  such  conduct." — 
With  regard  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Regent's  Fishing  Bank,  it  is 
I  ;bselieye  attributed  to  some  of  the  vessels  latest  engaged  in  the  cod  fish- 
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isig^.    From  that  time,  the  average  quantity  of  cod,  annually  taktn,  has 
much  increased. 

The  obstacles  ihcidental  to  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  &h^, 
chiefly  refer  to  a  supply  of  bait.  That  v^hich  is  used  by  the  Shethmd 
fishermen,  consists  of  the  MytUus  modiohis  or  yoags^  of  a  large  species  of 
whelk,  and  other  shell-fish  common  to  almost  every  northern  coast.  These 
are  abundantly. found  in  the  numerous  voes  of  the  country.  But  it  unfor^ 
tunately  happens,  that  when  vessels  run  short  of  bait,  they  are  obliged  to 
quit  the  fishing  bank  with  all  expedition,  and  thus  sustain  a  serious  loss, 
whkh,  as  Mr  Low  has  shewn,  was  not  the  <»se  wheb  the  J)utch  jnrosecuted 
the  fishery^  who  depended  for  thdr  first  supply  of  buit  ii{K)n  th^  lampreys 
that  they  brou^i  with  them  from  their  own  ctfasts ;  and  afterwards  upon 
their  nets  which  ^ey  spread  otit  to  take  herring.  &r  the  same  purpose. 

It  has  been  always  supposed  that  the  tod  pr^paeed  in  Shetiand  will 
maintain  its  preeminence  over  that  of  other  .  places.  The  Newfound- 
land fishermen  are  described  as  exposing  their  fish»  after  it  has  been  salted^ 
on  standing  flakes,  made  by  a  slight  wattle,  and  sijqpp<Hrted  by  poles  often 
86  fiset  fiom  the  ground.  But  the  humidity  is  n<A  near  so  well  extracted 
from  the  fish  as  when,  according  to  the  Shetland  method,  th^y  are  carefiilly 
laid  out  upon  dry  beaches,  the  stcmes  of  which  have  been,  during  wintar^ 
reposed  to  the  abtading  action  of  the  ocean,  and  are  thus  deaired  i&om  ve^ 
getable  and  animal  matter. 

The  discoivery  of  the  cod-bank  has  already  proved  of  great  importance 
to  the  country^  Employment  has  been  given  to  many  seamen,  and  an  op 
portunity  has  been  aflforded  them,  by  purehasii^  small  shares  of  vessels 
manned  by  themselves,  of  investing,  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  profita 
of  their  severe  labours  in  remoter  K^mates  f .    When  we  also  take  into  con;- 


"  The  discovery  of  it  is  claimed  by  three  or  more. parties;  to  Whom  it  is  properly  due, 
I  kaow  not. 

t  It  is  woidiy  of  raosrik^  that  ieir&ralof  the  Vessels  whibh  faaviB  fi^ed  this  seal^m,  have> 
for  thftir  joint  proprietors,  sailors  irtio  have  sived  a  little  asDaey  in  the  naisy  or. in  the 
Greenland  iSshei^.  In  Scatt»way,  a  ocAnpany  of  this  deiei^ring  olassiirf'peoipie  were 
snmessful  in  the  piosecttticn  of  their  new  chgect 
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sideration,  the  improved  state  of  our  coasting  navigation,  it  may  justify  tfae 
expectation,  that^  from  this  northern  source,  an  economical  and  nutritious 
food  may  eventually  come  within  the  reach  of  the  populous  districts  of  our 
manufacturing  counties,  the  alleviation  of  whose  wants  has  always  actively 
engaged  the  attention  of  th^  most  enlightened  of  our  countrymen. 


HELGA  WATER. 

A  mile  or  two  to  the  north*west  of  Hillswick,  among  the  hills,  is  a  very 
small  pool  named  Helga  Water,  or  the  Wat«r  of  Health.  The  reverence 
that  was  andently  paid  to  lakes  or  wells  for  their  supposed  sanative  virtues, 
forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  eariy  superstition  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
It  was  probably  derived  from  the  dry  and  parched  countries  of  the  east,  be- 
ing eariy  perpetuated  by  the  Asiatic  followers  of  Odin,  in  connection  with 
the  bubbling  streams  that  issue  from  the  less  arid  soil  of  Europe ;  or  pro* 
bably  the  Scandinavians  might  have  copied  the  superstition  from  tfae  Celts, 
who  paid  homage  to  a  peculiar  god  that  presided  over  all  waters,  under  the 
name  of  Niord  or  Neith.  In  Shetland  he  was  recognised  by  the  name 
of  the  ShoopUtee.  While  the  Romans  confined  the  dominion  of  Neptune 
to  the  seas,  and  gave  the  guardianship  of  wells  and  fountains  to  Nymphs, 
in  honour  of  whom  they  instituted  certain  festivals  named  Fontuialia,  the 
water-god  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes  had  not  only  a  contitml  over  the 
sea»  but  over  all  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  and  springs.  Neckar  (as  the  deity  was 
named  in  the  north  of  Europe)  was  wont  to  assume  the  form  of  various  ani« 
mals,  also  of  a  horseman,  or  of  a  man  in  a  beat.  In  Orkney,  the  same  spi- 
fit,  under  a  difibrent  appellation,  had  something  of  a  hmnan  shape,  though 
inclining  to  the  nature  of  a  horse,  and  was  decked  with  frid  and  other 
productions  of  the  sea  * :  in  Shetland,  he  took  the  decided  form  of  a  sheU 


•  In  Ben's  Description  of  Orkney^  wntttn  A.  D.  15S9,  the  god  is  thus 
*^  Inditus  est  algis  marinis  toto  corpore^  stmiiis  est  polio  equino  coHvoliito  pilis^  mem-, 
bhim  liabet  simfle  equino  et  testicolos  magnoe."  An  esqainte  story  is.attbe  same  time 
told  of  the  addresses  whidi  he  paid  to  a  female  of  Stronaay :  "  Midier  ilUcerat  fixmoaa 
maritata  colono  forti ;  ipsa  verehatur  spiritu  nuudmo^  invito  marito^  concubantibos  in  ano 
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ty,  makii^  his  most  frequent  haunts  near  water-mills,  but  when  observed, 
hastily  withdrawing  himself  into  a  bum,  or  vanishing  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

This  deity,  or  water-4row,  is  the  same  to  whom  the  Edda  recommends 
the  offering  of  a  prayer  for  success  in  navigation,  hunting  and  fishing,  since 
he  gives  to  his  votaries  treasures,  and  even  kingdoms*  The  inhabitants  of 
Lewis  formerly  sacrificed  to  him,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would  send  them 
plenty  of  sea-ware,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  their  ground.  But  al- 
though he  figures  away  with  the  northern  mythologists  as  the  ruler  of 
winds,  of  waves,  and  of  fire,  his  goodness  was  ever  considered  no  less  imcertain 
than  the  deceitful  elements  over  which  he  had  command.  The  Scandina- 
vians, therefore,  denied  that  he  was  of  the  true  lineage  of  the  gods,  but 
deemed  it  prudent  that  some  token  of  submission,  though  it  might  be  of  the 
smallest  value,  should  be  made  to  him  on  account  of  his  power.  In  St  Kilda, 
it  consisted  of  shells,  pebbles,  worn-out  rags,  pins,  rusty  nails,  or  some 
mean  description  of  currency.  The  Lewismen,  with  more  liberality,  cast 
into  the  sea,  at  Hallowtide^  a  cup  of  good  ale.  In  Unst,  it  was  customary 
to  repair  to  the  head  of  a  stream,  named  Yelabum,  or  the  Bum  of  Health, 
and  to  throw,  aa  an  acknowledgment  to  the  water-god,  three  stones  on  an 
adjoining  site  of  ground.  The  pool  of  Helga  Water  also  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  visited  by  the  natives  with  superstitious  views,  and  with  per- 
haps the  same  mysterious  ceremonies  that  were  used  fiom  time  immemorial  in 
Orkney,  such  as  walking  round  it  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  observing  strict 
silence  in  their  perambulations,  taking  up  water  in  their  hands,  and  cast- 
ing it  on  their  heads.  But  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
country,  and  when  the  priests  found  it  impossible  to  root  from  the  people  their 
ancient  Pagan  customs,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  took  away  the  govern- 
ment of  this  pool  from  a  water-deity,  and  gave  it  to  some  &vourite  saint. 
Thus  there  is  a  rude  stone,  with  a  sipall  cavity  in  it,  probably  a  natural  one, 
that  held  water,  which  might  have  been  sanctified  with  Christian  ceremony, 
in  order  to  repay  the  pilgrimage  made  to  it  by  the  zealous  imUber. 

The  water  deity  of  the  Celts  and  Teutones  was  ever  r^;arded  with 
great  alarm.     It  was  a  popular  superstition,  that  when  a  person  fell 


thoro,  et  nataraliter  ocmcubuit  cum  nniliere,  ut  videbatar.  Midler  tandem  macera  fiicta  est 
prse  dolore.  Hortatus  sum  ut  vacaret  precatione  deemosyna  et  jejunio  quod  et  fecit;  d^% 
rante  anno  siccme  torbata  est^^-BABHT's  Qrkne^^  p.  4S$. 
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into  the  water^  the  lips  of  this  god  were  ap^ed  to  his  nostrils,  and 
through  such  a  conveyance  his  blood  was  sucked  out ;  hence  the  redness 
that  appears  in  the  face  of  drowned  persons.  On  account,  therefore,  of 
these  destructive  propensities,  a  Teutonic  name  was  awarded  to  him  of 
Nocka,  Nickur,  or  Necker,  answering  to  the  Latin  necarCy  and  giving  ori- 
gin, as  many  profoutid  antiquarians  have  supposed,  to  the  name  of  Old  Nick, 
that  the  English  have  so  long  applied  to  the  devil.  In  Scotland,  the  ap« 
pearance  of  this  demoniacal  Neptune  is  always  considered  as  a  prognostica- 
tion of  the  swelling  of  rivers,  and  of  deaths  taking  place  from  drowning ; 
it  is  then  that  he  comes  under  various  shapes,  such  as  the  river-horse,  or 
the  bull  of  the  waters.  In  Shetland,  the  same  deity,  the  Shoopiltee,  ns* 
sumes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  shelty,  inviting  some  one  to  mount  him, 
when  he  immediately  runs  into  the  sea  and  drowns  his  rider. 

When  the  warlocks  of  Shetland  communed  with  various  demons, 
known  by  the  nam^e  of  Sea-trows  and  Land-trows,  the  most  benefidal  acquain-* 
tance  of  an  unearthly  nature  would  be  made  with  the  Shoopiltee.  John 
SuTHEELAND,  for  instance,  of  Papa  Stour,  who,  not  half  a  century  ago, 
was  accustomed,  at  the  distant  Haaf,  to  haul  up,  whenever  he  was  hungry, 
a  cod  ready  dressed,  was  perhaps  indebted  to  his  friendship  with  this  wa- 
ter-trow, for  his  demoniacal  repast. 


TANGWlCK  TO  ROENESS  VOE* 


l^angwick,  lying  to  the  west  of  Hillswick,  Una,  when  I  visited  it,  the 
residence  of  Mr  CheYne,  the  representative  of  an  andent  respectable  fiuni- 
ly  that  settled  in  Shetland  from  Abcifdeenshire  **  The  shores  near.Tang* 
wick  are  low ;  farther  to  the  West,  as  we  approadi  Stenness,  Dorefaolm  rises 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  hollowed  out  on  the  west  by  the  incessant  ae- 


•  This  gendsnuoi,  iincc  I  left  Shetland,  died  at  a  very  advanced  agt.  Hi»  memuty 
Will  ever  be  held  dear  lii  the  country,  for  the  judicious  and  kind  treatment  he  shewed  lo 
his  tenantry,  and  for  the  jiroef  that  he  established  of  the  effecU  which.a  libersl  treatment 
to  dependents  might  have  in  increasing  their  active  and  industrious  qpirit;  the  result  ha* 
ting  been  alike  benefidal  tb  both  buidloKd  and  tenant 
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tioo  of  the  waves  and  atmospheric  elements,  into  a  spacious  arch  70  feet 
high.  The  hohn  is  visited  by  the  black  and  i/vhite  guU,  the  puffin  (Alca 
Arctica),  and  the  kitty«wake«  Farther  west,  dark  reddish  rocks  of  secon- 
dary porphyry  are  forined  by  the  sea  into  steep  difis,  and  on  approaching  Sten- 
ness,  a  considerable  number  of  the  rude  lodges  of  fishermen*  overtopped  with 
a  factor's  booth,  rise  above  the  black  crags  that  line  the  coast.  The  Isle 
of  Stenness,  and  the  Skerry  ci  Edianess,  appear  at  a  short  distance,  expo- 
sed to  the  uncontrolled  fury  of  the  Western  Ocean.  The  isle  presents  a 
scene  of  unequalled  desolation.  In  stormy  winters,  huge  blocks  of  stones  are 
overturned,  or  are  removed  far  from  thdr  native  beds,  and  hurried  up  a 
slight  acclivity  to  a  distance  almost  incredible.  In  the  winter  of  1802,  a 
tabular-shaped  mass,  8  feet  2  inches  by  7  feet,  and  5  feet  1  inch  thick,  was 
dislodged  from  its  bed,  and  removed  to  a  distance  of  from  80  to  90  feet,  I 
measured  the  recent  bed  from  which  a  block  had  been  carried  away  the 
preceding  winter  (A.  D.  1818),  and  found  it  to  be  17^  feet  by  7  feet,  and 
the  depth  2  feet  8  inches.  The  removed  mass  had  been  borne  to  a  distance 
of  30  feet,  when  it  was  shivered  into  thirteen  or  more  lesser  fragments,  some 
of  which  were  carried  still  farther,  from  30  to  120  feet.  A  block,  9  feet 
2  inches  by  &^  feet,  and  4  feet  thick,  was  hurried  up  the  acclivity  to  a  dis« 
tance  of  150  feet.  Such  is  the  devastation  that  has  taken  place  amidst  this 
vnreck  of  nature.  '  Close  to  the  Isle  of  Stenness  is  the  Skerry  of  Eshaness, 
formidably  rising  from  the  sea,  and  shewing  on  its  west^ly  side  a  steep  pre- 
cipice, against  which  all  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pended :  it  affoids  a  refuge  for  myriads  of  kittiwakes,  whose  shrill  cries, 
mingling  with  the  dashing  of  the  watars,  wildly  accord  with  the  terrific 
scene  that  is  presented  on  every  side. 

The  fishing  station  of  Stenness  is  occupied  by  the  tenants  of  Messrs 
Chetne^  who,  from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  bear  the 
character  of  being  the  best  fishermen  in  the  country.  About  seventy  boats 
are  annuidly  employed  at  the  Stenness  Haaf.  It  is  computed,  that  between 
the  middle  (rf  May  and  the  12th  of  August,  when  the  ling  fishery  ceases,  a 
boat  makes  about  eighteen  trips  to  the  Haaf.  Most  of  the  ling,  cod,  and 
tusk  thai  are  cored  in  Northmavine  go  to  Ireland ;  other  markets  are  found 
for  them  by  Scottish  and  English  merchants,  in  Baicelona,  Lisbon,  Anco^ 
na,  and  Hamburgh.  The  dangers  that  the  boats  run  at  the  Haaf  have  of- 
ten suggested  the  expediency  of  employing  small  decked  vessels  fer  the  fish- 
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ery.    Accordmgly,  there  was  an  tmdertaking  of  this  land  set  on  foot  about 
half  a  century  ago,  but  it  was  in  every  respect  ill  managed^  and  &iled. 

Leaving  Eshaness^  where  may  be  obsared  an  immense  block  of  granite, 
not  less  than  three  yards  in  diameter,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  I  pursued  my 
way  north,  along  a  high  gradually  ascending  ridge  that  impends  the  ocean, 
which  is  covered  with  the  finest  and  softest  sward  that  evar  refreshed  the  tired 
feet  of  the  traveller,  being  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Northmavine,  on  a  fine  Sabbath  evening,  as  a  sort  of  promenade.  The  ver- 
dure that  embroiders  this  proud  bank,  on  which  numerous  sheep  continual- 
ly feed,  pleasingly  harmonizes,  on  a  calm  day,  with  the  glassy  sur&ce  of 
the  wide  Atlantic ;  nor  is  the  pleasure  less  perfect,  when  the  smooth  coating 
of  so  luxuriant  a  green  turf  is  contrasted  with  the  naked  red  crags  that 
form  the  ]precipice  below,  whitened  with  the  spray  of  the  breakers  which 
continually  dash  against  them  with  angry  roaring.  The  rich  sur£ioe  of 
pasture  that  thus  gradually  shelves  from  the  elevated  ridge  of  the  coast, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Villians  of  Ure ; — and  well  might  we  apply  to  this 
favoured  spot  of  Thule,  the  compliment  that  has  been  often  paid  to  some 
rich  vale  of  England,— *'  Fairies  joy  in  its  soil.''  After  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  this  gladdening  prospect  of  fertility  is  suddenly  closed  with  the  harsh- 
er features  that  Hialtland  usually  wears.  Near  the  mountain  lake  of 
Houland,  where  a  burgh  built  on  a  holm  dose  to  its  shore  displays  its 
mouldering  walls,  the  coast  resumes  its  wild  aspects 

A  large  cavernous  aperture,  ninety  feet  wide,  shows  the  commencement 
of  two  contiguous  immense  perforations,  named  the  Holes  of  Scraada,  where, 
in  one  of  them  that  runs  250  feet  into  the  land,  the  sea  flows  to  its  utmost 
extremity.  Each  has  an  opening  at  a  distance  from  the  ocean,  by  which 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  partially  admitted.  Farther  norths  other  ravages 
of  the  ocean  are  displayed.  A  mass  of  rock,  the  average  dimensions  of 
which  may  j>erhaps  be  rated  at  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square,  and  four  and 
a  half  or  five  feet  in  thickness,  was  first  moved  from  its  bed,  about  50  years 
ago,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  since  been  twice  tutiked  over.  But 
the  most  sublime  scene  is.  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  escaping  the 
process  of  disintegration  that  is  devastating  the  coast,  appears  to  have  been 
left  as  a  sort  of  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  ;^-the  Atlantid, 
when  provoked  by  wintery  gales,  batters  against  it  with  all  the  force  q(  real 
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artillery,— the  waves  having  in  their  repeated  assaults  forced  for  themselves 
an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the  Grind  of  the  Navir,  is  vddened  every 
winter  by  the  overwhelming  surge,  that,  finding  a  passage  through  it,  se- 
parates lai^e  stones  fix)m  its  side,  and  forces  them  to  a  distance  of  no 
less  than  180  feet.  In  two  or  three  spots,  the  fragments  which  have  been 
detached  are  brought  together  in  immense  heaps,  that  app<^ar  as  an  accu- 
mulation of  cubical  masses,  the  product  of  some  quarry.     {See  Plate  V.) 

From  Navir  I  returned  to  Tangwick,  with  the  intent  to  pursue  my  jomr- 
ney  the  following  day  farther  north,  to  Roeness  Voe,  and  in  my  way  passed 
Cross  Kirk,  now  almost  erased  to  the  ground,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
£Eunous  kirks  in  Shetland.  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  very  late  in  em- 
bracing the  tenets  of  Christianity.  The  first  person  commissioned  by 
Olaus,  King  of  Norway,  to  baptize  the  pagans  of  Hialtland,  was  SiGis- 
MUND  Beetteson,  a  hero  of  Feroe,  whom  the  Scalds,  in  marvellous 
stories  of  his  prowess,  have  celebrated  in  their  songs.  But  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity was  at  first  feebly  opposed  to  the  phantoms  of  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology. The  temples  at  Unst  and  at  other  places  dedicated  to  Odin,  or  to 
Thor,  long  retained  their  influence  over  the  popular  mind.  In  Orkney,  it 
Was  customary^  ev^i  in  the  last  century,  for  lovers  to  meet  within  the  large 
cbde  of  stones  that  had  been  in  the  earliest  times  dedicated  to  the  chief  of 
the  Scandinavian  gods.  Through  a  large  hole  in  one  of  the  pillars,  the 
hands  of  the  contracting  parties  were  joined,  and  the  faith  they  plighted  was 
named  the  promise  of  Odin,  to  violate  which  was  infamous.  The  chief 
Christian  Saint  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  was  Magnus,  once  partaker,  in 
the  18th  century,  with  Hacon,  his  cousin,  in  the  earldom  of  Orkney.  He 
was  a  meek  ruler,  worthy  a  throne  in  the  period  of  the  Millenium,  since  he 
refused  to  %ht  against  men  from  whom  he  had  received  no  injury. 
Hacon  was  his  deadly  foe,  and  Magnus,  attended  with  unarmed  men  of 
peace,  went  to  meet  him,  by  appointment,  in  an  island  of  Orkney,  hoping 
for  conciliation,  while  Hacon  repaired  thither,  with  warriors  well  accoutred, 
and  instantly  doomed  his  cousin  to  death.  Vainly  did  the  pious  Magnus 
entreat  that  his  adversary  would  not  by  such  an  act  lose  the  protectibn  of 
heaven — ^recommending  him  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  banishment-^-of 
imprisonment  for  life,  conjoined  even  with  the  mutilation  of  hmbs,  or  the 
privation  of  sight, — any  thing,  rather  than  take  away  an  innocent  life. 
Hacon  was  inexorable ;  his  victim  then,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr, 
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bent  forward  his  head,  and  an  executioner  cutit  off  at  a  single  How.  After 
his  deaths  he  was  sainted  by  the  Pope ;  a  grand  dathedral  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  Earkwall,  and  numbers  repaired  to  his  tomb,  where,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  proper  oblations  and  ceremonies,  they  were  cured  of  their  dis- 
eases *. 

All  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Shetland  appear  to  have  been  devoid 
of  the  least  show  and  oniament,  the  ingenuity  of  the  areUtect  extending 
little  farther  than  in  constructing  a  round  vaulted  roof  The  pointed  arch, 
the  pinnacled  buttress,  or  the  rich  stone  canopy,  never  dignified  the  chapels 
of  humble  Hialtland.  The  number  of  them,  however,  was  remarkably 
great.  The  parish  of  Yell,  for  instance,  boasted  twenty  chapels,  when  only 
two  or  three  are  used  at  the  present  day.  Many  of  these  buildings  may  be 
attributed  to  wealthy  udallers,  who  generally  had  a  private  oratory  contigu- 
ous to  their  dwellings ;  others  were  erected  by  foreign  seamen,  in  fulfilment 
of  their  vows  to  some  tutelar  saint,  who  had  been  miraculously  preserved 
on  these  dreaded  shores  from  shipwreck  or  from  death.  They  were  various- 
ly dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  to  St  OUa,  to  St  Magnus,  to  St  Lawrence,  to 
St  John,  to  St  Paul,  or  to  St  Sineva, 

Orkney  and  Shetland  were  late  in  receiving  the  Reformed  Helicon ;  and 
when  at  length  it  was  ungraciously  introduced  by  such  an  unworthy  pro- 
fessor of  it  as  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  the  ddevant  Abbot  of  Holyrood, 
no  wonder  that  it  should  be  necessary,  at  a  very  late  period,  to  issue  out 
acts  in  Earkwall,  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  all  idolatry,  such  as 
walks  and  pilgrimages.  In  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  many 
Romish  Festivals  were  still  preserved,  particularly  those  of  Hidloween,  of  St 
John's  Mass,  or  of  Whitsuntide.  The  people  had  their  fasts,  in  whidi  they 
eat  fish,  or,  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  church  decree,  they  indulged 
themselves  with  the  flesh  of  seals,  which  was  admitted  as  a  lawfid  substitute, 
whenever  it  could  be  proved,  that  these  animals,  in  having  beai  pursued,  had 
betaken  themselves  for  safety  to  sea,  in  preference  to  dry  land.  But  the 
greatest  complaint  that  the  clergymen  of  the  Reformed  Religion  had  to  make 


*  Among  those  in  Hialtland  who  were  miraculously  hwled  by  the  intetftrence  of  the 
Saint,  the  names  are  recorded  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  of  Bergfinr,  Amundi  Illhugason, 
Sigurdr  Tandrasonn  of  Dale,  Thorbiora  Otafson,  Sigridr  daughter  of  Sigurdar  of  Sannd, 
Sigridr  daughter  of  Amfridar  of  Unustadir,  and  Sigridr  of  Aumstr. 
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against  their  pariahioneni,  was  fior  their,  labour  in  preserving  tlie  old  chapels' 
that  had  been  dedicated  to  particful^.'si^ixits,  or  l^id  been  ooime&ted  with 
the  sdiennixaAionof  Gathftlie  Festiv^s^  that  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  die 
miniflfelr  of  th^  New  Light  They  were  reported  to  so  late  as  tlie  beginning 
of  the  last' century /npon  etery  Eaater  Sunday,  or  during  Lient.  It  was 
therefoi^e  recommended,  that,  in  ordet  to  purify  these  northern  islands 
from  the  aour  dregs  of  Fetish  superstition  and  idolatry,  .all  the  old  chapels 
should  be  rased,  which,  might  prove  as  the  taking  away  of  a  nest  ^g. 
CroBB^Kirk  in  Northmavine  had  been  one  of  the.  most  noted  edifices  in  Zet- 
land, foi!  the  supaistitious  reverence  that  was  long  paid  to  its  vacant  walls. 
The  devotee  cast  among  the  ruins  of  the  dimrch,  as  a  religious  o^erii^,  a 
small  image  of  silver,  xtpresenting  4ny  particular  part  of  his  body,  that 
might  be  afflicted ^ith  illness: — ii  recovery  was  then  fully  anticipated. 
Even  the  shell-snails  t^at  infested  the  wall^w^e  supposed  tQ  be  pos* 
sessed  of  partioalar  healing  powers; — they  were  dried,  pulvei^s^  and  ad- 
ministered for.  the  cure  of  jaundice.  It  was  customary,  long  aft^  the  abo- 
lition of  Popery»  to  :walk;at  Caadlenfas  to  the  chapel,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  lighted  candlea;  this  being  the  ceremony  used  in  memory  of  Christ, 
the  $]^tu«l  Ligbt*  The  tampers  thus  leiolenmified^  would,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
verted to  the  popular  use  which  thm  well  known  virtues  througlk^ut  all 
Christendcim  hatVe  from  time  immemorial  suggest^;  they  would  be  light- 
ed up  whenever  diund^was  h^ard,  or  the  nudevplence  of  demons  was  appre- 
hended. But  at  length  wa^  Mr  Hehcules  Sikclaui,  minister  of 
Northmavine  mighty >nd  fervent  in.  zeal  against  all  idolatry,  who,  by  rasing 
Cross-Kirk  to  the  gfgfmd^  succeeded,  as  Brand  supposed,  in  making  Xbe 
people  of  Northmavine  more  civilised  than  the  rest  of  their  neighbours. 
The  crews  of.  the  numerous  French  privateers,  also,  who,  a  century  ago, 
landed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  coadjutors  in  so  holy  a  work. 
They  found  the  old  chapels  very  convenient,  in  a  country  like  Shetland  des- ; 
titute  of  trees,  for  affording  them  a  siq»ply  of  fire-wood,  and,  therefore, 
readily  assisted  in  tho  pious  labour  of  demolition. 

There  is  a  grarestmie  in  Cross-Kirk  which  I  overlooked,  that  contains 
a  Runic  inscription.  The  copy  of  it,  f<»r  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  MS. 
Tour  of  the  late  Mr  Low,  appears  in  the  Plate  of  Antiquities,  at  the  end 

of  tbis  work. 
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After  again  viriting'  Navir,  I  anived  at  Hanma  Voe,  a  small  but  safe 
harbour,  that  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  knd,  where  the  Meetta 
Cheyne  have  a  fiictor's  booth  for  the  curing  of  ling;  here  ako  are  a  few 
fishing-lodges.  The  remains  of  three  upright  stones  denote  jThe  Giants 
Grave f  respecting  which  tradition  is  silent.  It  is  said,  that  an  ancient  wea- 
pon was  found  in  ^tm  vicinity,  which,  by  the  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh, 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  Roman  Pi^o.  But  the  shores  of  Hamna  Voe 
deserve  the  most  particular  notice,  fat  giving  birth  to  a  native  practitioner 
of  medicine,  who  well  deserves  the  lerection  of  a  monumrat  to  his  name, 
for  his  successful  treatment  of  the  small-pox.  This  disease,  whicb,  in  its 
dreaded  visits,  had  periodically  appeared  once  in  about  twenty  j^ais, 
committed  great  ravages  in  Shetland.  Brand  was  told  a  century  ago, 
that  upon  its  occurrence,  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  had  died  of  this  com* 
plaint.  Mr  Bruce  of  Urie  estimated  the  number,  forty  years  ago,  at  a 
"Sixth.  Not  very  long  ago  started  up  a  suooessfol  inoculatcnr  for  variola, 
in  the  person  of  John  Williamson  of  Hamna  Voe,  who,  without  re- 
commending that  any  medicines  should  be  givai  as  pieparatory  to  the  in* 
fection,  or  even  during  its  progress,  proposed  to  use  matter  that  had  been 
deprived  of  its  virulence,  by  bdng  first  dried  in  peat-smoke, — ^then  cover- 
ed with  camphor, — ^buried  in  the  earth,  and  retained  in  this  situation 
for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  application  of  it,  he 
carefelly  raised  with  a  knife,  a  very  little  of  the  outer  skin  <^  the  arm,  so 
that  no  blood  should  fellow,  and  inrinuated  beneath  it,  the  smallest  possi* 
ble  portion  of  the  virus,  healing  the  wound  widi  a  common  cabbage  leaf^ 
It  was  confidently  maintained  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Dishington  of  Ydl, 
who  published  this  account,  that  seve^  thousand  persons  were  thus  inocu- 
lated, without  the  loss  of  a  single  patient;  and  that  there  was  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  infection  had  not  taken  place,  and  made  its  appearance 
at  the  usual  time. 

The  lai^  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  Hamna  Voe  and  Roeness 
Voe  is  devoid  of  the  smallest  degree  of  interest.  Its  banks  are  indented  by 
tie  sea  into  numerous  ^os ;  and  its  hills  ore  long,  irr^ular,  bleak  and  un- 
inhabited. From  Roeness  Voe  I  returned  to  Hillswick,  with  the  intention 
to  take  my  leave  of  Northmavine ;  not,  however,  without  feeling  the  deepest 
obligations  to  Messrs  Che  yne,  for  the  unremitting  attention  paid  me,  du- 
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rii^  the  long  period  thtt  I  mm  employed  in  examining  the  geology  of  the 
parish. 


HILLSWICK  TO  MATIS  GRIND. 

From  Hillsmck  Ness  to  Mavis  Grind,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  a 
urild  tract  of  hills  is  exhibited,  not  gentle  in  their  ascent,  but  broken  into 
numerous  small  cra^^  eminences,  thinly  inhabited.  Every  height  we  ascend 
shews  some  new  mountain  lake,  or  on  the  coast  some  deep  in€k9itati<m 
and  extenrive  voe,  winding  fiv  into  the  land.  Near  Magnussetter  Voe, 
appears  the  small  holm  of  Eagleshaw,  where  a  perpendicular  vein  of  green- 
stone, softer  thaa  the  included  mass  of  the  same  kind  within  which  it  is 
contained,  has  yielded  to  a  process  of  disintegration,  so  ^  to  convey  the  idea 
of  adeep  rent,  dividing  the  Ldand  into  two  unequal  parts.  This  appearanee 
has  given  birth  to  a  monstrous  tale.  The  two  sons  of  a  deceased  udaller, 
in  sharing  their  &liief  s  money  between  them,  made  use  of  a  cylindrical 
wooden  vessel,  named  a  cog,  which,  being  imequally  divided  within,  by 
means  of  a  transverse  piece  of  wood,  formed,  when  turned  on  one  end,'double 
the  measure  that  it  was  when  resting  on  the  opposite  margin.  The  youngar 
son  was  blind,  and  the  elder,  in  dealing  out  the  respective  shares,  dandes- 
tindy  contrived  to  fill  the  greater  measure  finr  himself  and  the  smaller  one 
for  his  brother.  ^  You  have  now  your  share  of  the  money,''  said  the  heir, 
whose  eyes  were  perfect.  ^  I  doubt  it,**  said  the  blind  one,  ^  and  may  the 
Lord  divide  Eagleduiw  to-morrow  as  you  have  divkled  tlie  money  to^y.'' 
The  defrauded  son  had  his  wish.  After  a  horrible  night  of  thunder  and 
Iq^htning,  the  ishind  was  found  in  the  morning  split  across  by  a  d^  rent 
into  two  parts,  one  of  whldb  was  just  twice  the  sise  of  the  other. 


Arriving  at  Mavis  Grind,  I  took  my  leave  of  Northmavine,  a  parish 
inhabited  by  an  honest,  enterprising,  industrious,  and  dvil  people ;  whidi  is 
saying  much,  considering  the  fate  that  has  attended  the  provisions  made  by 
the  country  for  the  preservation  of  morals.  During  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  whenever  the  ranselman  heard  that  there  was  any  discoid  or  unbe* 
coming  carriage  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
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servant,  or  any  quarrek  oir  scolding,  he  entend  tkd  house  of  the  parties  ^ 
fending,  rebuked  them,  and,  if  his  advice  was  unheeded,  made  a  report  of 
the  domestic  irr^ularity  to  the  Bailiff"*^.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the  land- 
holders, in  the  year  172S,  did  not  think  the  acts  that  concerned  domestic 
morals  half  strict  enough ;  they  accused  the  country,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
manner  of  vices,  as  Sabbath^breaking,  cursing,  lying,  fornication,  malice, 
covetousness,  drunkenness,  and  ahominable  feuds  between  husband  and  wife. 
These  they  referred  to  a  n^lect  of  rel%ion  aad  education,  a  fiibiess  of  faeead,, 
indifference  of  the  dvil  officers  and  miniaters  to  tlieir  duty,  and  early  mar- 
riages without  means  of  subsistence.  They  eompUdn^  that  Shetland,  waa 
in  a  difficiilty  for  the  want  of  servants,  whi^  they  c(»loeived  waa  owing  to- 
the  poverty  of  masters,  who,  on  that  account,  could  not  a^rd  to  give  dieir 
dependents  proper  instruction.  For  all  these  reasons,  they  formed  the  ran- 
sehnen  and  elders  of  eaeh  district  into  a  society^  for  the  regulataoa  d  ser- 
vants and  refimnation  of  manners^  with  the  power  of  inflicting  penalties  for 
offences ;  three  of  their  number  being  a  quorum.  The  officious  and  oonse^ 
qnential  ransefanan  could  now  boast  adi£tional  and  moat  .extraordinary 
powers :  he  could  settle,  with  two  of  his  compeers,  every  dispute  between 
master  imd  servant;  he  oouM  detennine  the  number  and  diaraeter  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  kept ;  he  oould  dismiss  from  a  house  any  depeiodent  whose 
serrioes  he  conceived  were  superfluous^  or  he  oould  transfer  him. to  aaotiber 
family,  who  were  in  greater  want  of  a&' assistant.  The  ranselmaa  could  dic-^ 
tate  to  Ihe  poor  fSither  of  a  family,  how  maay  children  he  might  retain  in  h» 
house  for  the  purpose  of  assbting  age  and  weakness ;  or  he  could  prevent  any 
servant,  alter  having  left  his  place,  from  engaging'himself  elsen^re,  with- 
out a  certificate  of  proper  conduct  froni  the  society  for.  the  reformation  of 
manners ;  he  ooidd,  lastly^  prevent  any  Stannger  ftosn  being  employed  with- 
out a  testimonial  in  his  &vour  from  the  elders  and  ranselmen*  of  his  own 

parish.  "    "   "" 

It  is  almost  useless  to  inquire  what  must  be  the  &te  of  such  inquisito* 
rial  functions.  The  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  ranselman,  gradually  fell  into  contempt.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  complete  laxity  of  morals  must  have  ensued,  if  the  clergymen  of  the  ooun- 


^  This  judge,  when  charges  of  scolding  or  abusive  language  came  before  him,  had  the 
power  of  punishing  it  with  a  penalty  of  L.  S  Scots^  or  g£  treating  the  delinquent  more  se- 
verely, if  a  perpetual  scold. 
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try  had  not.  availed,  tlieinseltes  o£  the.  opportiiiiity  aiflBbrded  them  of  exer* 
eising  their  own  pcoper  pci>yinoev^-<-of  suajeeding  to  the  duty  of  correctiDg  do-  - 
mestic  unmoralitiefi,  which  had  heen  impr<^)erly  entrusted  to  a  dvil  officer. 
The  increased  influence,  which  the  minister  has  since  possessed,  appears^ 
however,  to  have  heen  in  no.sniaU  degree  strengthened  hy  kirk-sessions, 
and  by  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  ancient  country  acts  denounced  against 
such  pffences  as  pofane  ouising. and  swearing,  violations  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
tlie  refiisal  of  a  householder  to  afford  his  £unily  instructions  in  religion 
and  morality.  But  this  ascendancy,  as  I  have  h$d  frequent  occasion  to  wit- 
ness, has  been  no  less  nuuiitained  by  the  attention  that  the  pastor  pays  to 
his  parishioners,  in  giving  them  solace  or  assistance,  during  hours  of  distress 
or  sickness.  The  reverence  with  which  he  is  consequently  held  among  the 
people,  of  whom  he  is  .a  real  guardian,  has  rendered  the  occasional  pubUc 
censures  which  he  bestows,  a  punishment  of  the  most  dreaded  kind,  and 
highly  effective  among  detached  islands,  that»  from  the  frequent  absence  of 
landed  possessors  of  civil  rank,  cannot  be  otherwise  under  proper  controul. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  where  seen  more  discreet  and  orderly  parishioners  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Shetland  *. 

The  cause  of  education  has  never  met  with  liberal  encouragement  in 
Shetland.  A  century  ago,  there  was  not  even  a  school  for  the  wealthier 
classes,  *^  whereby,"  said  Brand,  *'  many  promising  and  pregnant  ingenys 
were  lost ;"  but  shortly  afterwards,  the  poor  were  taught  by  a  master  sent 
over  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge.  In  the 
year  1724,  the  landholders  of  the  country  met  and  established  a  school  in 
each  parish,  obliging  parents,  imder  a  heavy  penalty,  to  send  their  children 
thither.  Afterwards,  for  a  long  period,  the  education  of  the  poor  was 
again  neglected.  At  the  present  day,  however,  many  schools  are  establish- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  coxintry,  although  some  of  them  appear  to  be  ill 
attended. 


*  Twelve  ministers  constitute  the  Presbytery  of  Shetland^  and  to  each  of  them  is  en* 
trusted  two  or  three  kirks.  Their  church  discipline  in  kirk-sessions,  is  constituted  by 
elders^  and  they  send  up  yearly  one  of  their  members  as  a  coomiissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland.  At  firsts  the  Presbytery  had  the  power  of  presentations^  but,  by 
the  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  patronage,  it  devolved  to  the  superior  of  the  country,  his 
choice  of  ministers  to  vacant  kirks  being  confirmed  by  a  popular  call. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  poor  are  supported  merits  particular  notice. 
In  early  times,  it  was  apsrticular  duty  of  the  ranselman  to  see  that  there  were 
no  yagrant  or  idle  persons  in  his  quarter  or  district,  and  he  was  empowered  to 
order  them  to  service,  or  to  award  them  punishment  But  in  cases  of  real  po^ 
verty,  a  mode  was  adopted,  that  still  prevails.  At  the  present  day  a  parish 
is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  named  Quarters,  to  each  of  whidi 
the  support  of  a  definite  number  of  poor  is  ^trusted.  Every  householdar 
receives  a  pauper  into  his  family  for  a  limited  number  of  days  and  nights, 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  mariui  of  land  that  he  occupies.  Thus  ibe 
poor  are  continually  transferred  from  house  to  house.  There  are  ako  week- 
ly collections  and  contributions  at  each  sacrament  week,  from  whidi  source 
raiment  is  procured  for  the  indigent,  or  their  frmeral-e:q[>ence&  defrayed. 
When  children  have  lost  their  parents,  their  support  is  entrusted  to  some 
fiimily,  the  expence  of  it  being  defrayed  until  they  are  ten  years  of  age, 
when  they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  they  were 
reared.  The  extraordinary  calamities  of  individuals  are  provided  tot  by 
special  collections. 


AITHSVOE  TO  CLOUSETTER. 

I  again  arrived  at  Aithsvoe,  and  after  visiting  Papa  Little,  inhabited 
by  one  or  two  families,  crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Vementry.  In  this 
single  spot,  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  all  the  varieties  of  a 
Shetland  landscape  are  exhibited, — ^the  fissured  difF,  the  barren  crag  or 
knoll,  on  which  few  tufts  of  v^etation  hang, — the  low,  fertile  grassy  patch, 
Gt  the  still  and  dark  mountain  lake, — the  rocky  gio  deeply  indenting 
the  coast,  the  bold  promontory  jutting  out  far  into  the  sea,  or  the  long- 
winding  voe.  Vementry  is  in  so  many  places  intersected  by  its  inlets,  that 
Mr  Dickson,  the  intelligent  Scottish  fanner  who  occupies  the  island,  has 
by  short  dikes  from  sea  to  sea,  formed  many  indosures,  convenient  for 
pasturing  in  them  black  cattle  or  sheep.  A  lofty  hill  of  granite  rises 
on  the  north,  where  may  be  traced  the  foundation-stones  of  a  round  watdi- 
tower,  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  containing  within  it  an  irregular  cavity, 
that  is  entered  by  a  str^t  passage  about  two  feet  long  and  one  broad,  being 
narrow  near  the  entrance,  but  widening  out  at  its  opposite  extremity : — the 
length  of  its  internal  cavity  is  ten  feet ;  its  narrowest  width  five,  and  its 
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greftteet  ten  feet ;  it  appears  to  hare  faeen  roofed  with^  lar^  flat  (neces 
^  granilie.  The  cavity  wtm  probaUy  intended  fin;  ooutainiag  the  peat 
inr -fuel  necessary  for  lighting  a  fire  to  give  ain  alarm  in  caae  <^  invasion. 
We  read  in.  early  Orcadian  Annals^  of  a  spy  being  ^  landed  on  Fair-Isle, 
who  was  commissioned  to  secretly  drench  the  wood  with  water^  which  was 
stored  up  for  tlse  pnrpose  of  being  kindled,  whenever  an  enemy  appeared  off 
4ht  coast.  Mr  Pennant  has  remarked^  in  his  Notice  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  that  t^e  Norwegians  had  anciently  their  tvard-^nadher,  or  watch-map, 
TL  sort  of  centinel^  who  stood  on  the  top  of  a  Vord  HUl,  and  challenged  all 
that  came  ip  sight.  In  Orkney,  so  late  as  the  17<Ji  century,  it  was  order- 
"ed,  that  eviery  luuliff  shoiild,  ill  his  respective  district,  have  a  signal  of 
-this  kind,  and  that  when  a  blase  was  seen  on  Whiteford  HiU,  each  should 
fire  the  beacon  of  his  own  watch. 

In  returning  to  Aithavee,  I  was  induced  to  ascend  the  lofty  eminence 
of  Scallowfidd,  Irom  which  the  pcospect  is  in  most  directions  confined,  ex- 
cept on  the  west,  where  a  sucoesaon  of  barren  and  naked  eminences  arose, 
while  the  waters  of  distant  lakes  appeared  more  than  usually  dark  and 
gloomy.  This  was  the  district  I  was  now  about  to  visit ;  but  to  explore 
-the  strata  of  such  a  wild  tract,  the  geognost  ought  to  be  endowed  with  a 
more  than  common  share  of  petromania :- — 

^  And  hither  to  approach  he  will  not  dare, 
Where  deserts,  rocks,  and  hills  no  succour  pve, 
Where  desolation  and  no  comforts  are, 
Where  few  can  do  no  good,  many  not  live. 
Besides,  we  have  the  ocean  to  prepare 
Some  other  place  if  this  should  not  relieve.'" 

I  proceeded  to  the  hill  of  Aithsness,  where  a  greater  quantity  of  bc^ 
irOn-ore  occurs  than  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  and  became  the  op- 
gester  or  inmate  of  a  fanner  of  that  place.  His  house  was  situated  on  the 
south  ade  of  the  hill  of  Aithsness,  upon  the  brow  of  the  acclivity.  A  steep 
brown  hill  rose  to  the  north,  washed  at  its  base  by  a  transparent  pool.  The 
farm-house  was  built  of  the  rough  unhewn  stones  of  the  coimtry ;  much 
green  outfield,  well  cultivated,  appearing  in  various  patches  along  the  valley. 
Stone-dikes  ran  around  the  dwelling  jn  a  zig-zag  direction,  enclosing  it  like 
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80  many  outworks  of  a  fortification.  On  a  small  adjoining  eminence  wcare 
the  remains  of  a  skeo,  where  was  once  prepared  the  blown  fish  and  vivda 
that  furnished  a  delicious  repast  for  the  ancient  udaller.  Before  the  door 
were  placed  a  few  stepping  stones,  somewhat  difficult  to  trace,  and  intend* 
ed  to  prevent  a  plunge,  knee-deep,  into  the  immense  bed  of  compost  that 
lay  reeking  all  around.  The  visiter,  after  entering  a  dark  and  gloomy  byre 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  tenement, — after  grazing  the  heels  of  the  cows  on 
the  left  of  him,  and  feeling  carefblly  along  the  surface  of  a  partition  to  his 
right,  may  detect  the  latch  of  a  door  that  leads  to  a  spacious  apartment- con- 
taining a  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  it, — where  the  floor  is  of  day, — where 
the  walls  are  thickly  coated  over  with  soot, — ^where  are  two  long  forms,  on 
which  the  servants  of  each  sex  are  seated,  the  mistiess  <^  the  house  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  high  and  separate  chair, — where,  in  one  comer,  is  a  favourite 
calf  quietly  regaling  itself  with  a  bowl  of  milk,«— and  where  are  two  or  three 
surly  had-dogs  stretched  on  the  hearth,  perfectly  happy  in  the  society  of  a 
miraculous  quantity  of  cocks,  hens  and  chidcens,  a  sow  and  a  playful  litter  of 
young  ones.  A  rude  partition  divides,  from  the  main  room,  a  small  private 
apartment,  including  within  the  recesses  of  its  walls  two  or  three  press  beds. 
The  state  dormitory,  however,  reserved  for  the  opgester,  is  reached  by  sca- 
ling a  wooden  ladder,  on  each  side  of  which  are  st<»red  barrels  of  meal  or 
oats,  dusty  tows,  fishing-nets,  sillock-rods,  and  various  kinds  of  hand-lines ; 
the  middle  of  the  room  being  reserved  for  a  eurtainless  bed.  There  may 
the  inmate,  after  commending  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  all  good  spirits, 
consign  himself  to  repose,  and  rise  in  the  morning  cheered  by  the  unob- 
structed rays  of  the  sun,  that  light  the  room  from  an  open  fissure  in  the 
roof. 

West  from  Aithsness  is  Uyea  Sound,  a  channel  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  extent,  which,  in  its  tortuous  course,  winds  around  the  extended  base  of 
the  island  of  Vementry,  often  gliding  through  the  straitened  confines  of 
protruding  capes,  or  emerging  in  a  proud  sweep,  so  as  at  length  to  join  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Bay  of  St  Magnus.  These  shores  afibrd  numerous  co- 
verts £[)r  sea-otters,  whose  skins  were  once  in  great  requisition  as  an  artide  of 
commerce  by  the  Hamburghers.  Their  food,  which  they  collect  from  the  sea, 
principally  consists  of  the  conger  eeL  At  Sonsoness,  the  winding  voes  and 
dear  lakes  of  Clousetter,  are  wildly  disordered  by  the  irregular  encroach- 
ments of  the  hills  amcHig  which  they  ruii;  Nature,  from  mere  rocks  and  water^ 
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without  the  assistance  of  a  single  tree,  has  presented  ceaseless  varieties  of 
interesting  scenery.  Nimslnirgh,  a  bold  eminence,  rises  to  the  west  of  Clou- 
setter;  the  fortalice  whidi  gives  lise  to  its  name,  being  almost  wholly 
rased.  From  this  hill,  I  was  compelled,  by  a  heavy  shower  of  hail  and 
run,  attended  with  lightning  uncommonly  vivid,  and  loud  thunder  thirt 
rolled  awfully  among  the  hills,  hastily  to  cross  the  channel  of  Onzie  Firth, 
and  seek  for  shelter  until  the  weather  cleared,  at  a  cottage  near  Brindaster.  - 
Along  this  part  <^  the  coast,  several  wretched  dwellings  are  interspersed, 
where  a  melancfa<^  want  of  deanliaess  prevails,  whidi  is  a  too  general 
characteiistjc  of  the  hovels  of  Thule.  The  fiuries  of  the  hills,  numerous  as 
they  are,  have  never  inonlcated  among  the  peasants  those  notions  of  clean- 
liness, that  in  early  times  recommended  them  to  the  notable  English 
housewife: 

*'  Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  seen, 

A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  Fairie  Queen 

At  twilight  sate,  and  did  command  her  elves 

To  pnch  those  muds  that  had  not  swept  their  shelves.^ 
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ONZIE  FIRTH  TO  NORBAY. 

.  The  aspect  of  tUcr  part  of  Aidistiiig  is  of  the  tnobt  rugged  desoriptioxi. 
From  the  surface  of  Onsde  Firth^  low  rooks  and  daDgterous  shoals  arise, 
while  on  each  side  oo2y  pools  or  ttetkB,  replenished  ev^  tide>  named 
vaddlesy  find  for  themitelves  channels  among  irregular  brown  hills  of  heath. 
During  the  preceding  winter  a  fever  had  raged  in  the  ootta^.of  this 
place,  and  owing  to  their  construction,  by  which  air  was  too  much  excluded, 
the  disease  proved  fatal  to  many.  In  some  insUmccri,  every  mmber  of 
a  family  would  be  attacked  with  Typhus ;  and  as  the  dread  pf  th^  oontsigion 
that  prevaUed  in  the  country  waft  very  great,  the  attendance  whidi  a  ndc* 
bed  demanded  could  not  be  obtained  from  neighbours  ^.  The  situition  of 
a  family  thus  left  without  succour  to  linger  or  perish,  is  too  painful  to  con^ 
template.  That  cases  of  this  sort  have  too  oftbn  occurred,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning.  Nor  is  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man  always  to  be 
obtained,  for  when  patients  do  not  live  on  the  Mainland,  but  in  detached 
islands,  ferries  must  be  crossed,  upon  which  no  boat  in  winter  could  with 
the  least  chance  of  safety  ventiure.  It  would,  on  all  these  accounts,  be  an 
act  of  great  humanity,  if,  on  the  recurrence  of  fever,  a  few  well  aired  rooms 
coidd  be  economically  fitted  up,  and  ptovided  with  a  nurse  or  two,  to  which 
patients  of  this  kind  might  be  removed.  The  ex^ence  to  a  parish  in  pro^ 
curing  attendance  and  rooms  of  this  kind  woidd  be  so  trifling,  as  not  to 
merit  the  smallest  degree  of  notice,  ,when  contemplated  in  reference  to  the 
great  service  which  it  might  render.  In  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Shetland,  it  appeals  that  Mr  Spence  and  Dr  Scott,  two 
eminent  medical  gentlemen  in  Lerwick,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Public  Dispensary.  Nowhere  would  such  an  institution  be 
more  useful  than  in  Shetland,  particularly  if  its  effects  could  be  extended 
to  the  distant  extremities  of  the  country.     If  it  were  Hot  indeed  for  the 


*  In  an  island  that  I  visited^  the  groans  of  a  man  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  had  attracted  many  neighbours  round  the  house.  But  as  the  poor  fellow  lived  in 
a  dwelling  Where  fever  had  recently  raged,  no  one  would  cbme  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
it.  I  was  detained  in  the  cottage  some  time  in  detracting  from  the  man  a  quantity  of 
blood>  and  in  coming  out  of  it.  was  myself  in  great  danger  of  being  shunned,  from  the  fear 
of  the  infection  which  I  might  spread  through  the  vicinity* 
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friendly  c&pdi  rf  mimrtefs  of  paiiAet^  «r  tiie  pnndpal  lienMft  of  *he 
country,  wbo.are  in  tke  btint  of  distaibttting  medicmes  gxatis^  the  pdte  in« 
ImUtants  would  be  still  inote  distressed* 

In  ffl^and  tbere  are  seTend  native  popnlai^medieines.  SturFy  graas> 
inr  IsBtance,  is  used  in.eataikeDtts  eom^sints,  butter-aoilk  in  dioj^^  the 
shdb  (If  ^belles  calomed  snd  pounded' fbr  dyspepsia,  and  a  variety  of  steatite 
named  in  the  conntry  kk^,  for  ^eoriations.  Bnt  the  mode  of  kttiBg 
Uood,  known  fiom  time  immemorialy  deserves  the  most  particiilar  nptieei 
When  the  nAtire  dii]:Qrgei0nis  oalledhi»  he  first  batiies  the  part  from  vbiehthe 
df  tradton  is  to  be  made,  with  warm  water,  and  then  diawslinr&;  his  eo^^isig 
machine)  which  :tonsi^ts  of  nothing  more  than  the  upper  paort  bf  a  saln's.  bom 
perforated  at  ibe  top,  :atid  bonnd  lottnd  with  a  soft  piece  -of  edtton  or-  wpoHen 
rag;  In  ^plying  ft.  to  the  skin,'  -he  sucks  out  a  little  of  the  inehided  iat^ 
takes  1^  the)  bom,  makes  upon  the  sufiu^  irf  the  part  that  haa  thos  been 
gently  raised  siic  or  strcn  slight  inoisioiis^  t^ain  foes  the  ctippii^  instrii- 
ment,  fiDMiy  draws  out  the  air  by  the  reappliostkm  of  ins  lips  to  it,  an4  eiib» 

by  insinuating  his  tongue  within  the  perforation,  or  bytwlstiai;  roilnd  it  a  piece  i 

<rf  leather  or  bladder,  prevents  the  ingress  of  fresh  air.    He  next  uses  coarse  \ 

dotfas,  wnmg  out  with  warm  watet,  ta^tinmlate  the  flowing  of  the  blood;  and 
when  the  bom  is  ha^flUed,  it  leaves  the  ikin  and  £bI]s  down.  The  salne 
piocess  is  repeated  several  times,  until  a  sufficiemt  depletion  has  been  made. 
It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  that  the  African  negroes,  described  by  Pabk, 
have  a  simila^r  mode  of  cupping ;  but  I  should  pay  an  undeserved  aflimit 
to  the  natives  of  Thole,  by  adding,  tibat,  on  the  theory  of  a  pMosc^pber, 
who  msintiins  that  the  msnners  of  an  uncultivated  people  are  in  all 
periods  and  countries  the  same,  such  a  coin^dence  ought  to  have  been 
expected  *.       r        - 

In  so  variabli^  a  dimate  tfs  that  of  Shetland,  Phthi8i&  puhhonahs,  pn^- 
mofda,  ci^up,  and  serslida,  are»  sis  We  might  e^cpeot,  very  frequent.  Theie 
is  a  great  variety  of  edtaneous  cOmplaintSi  tinea  capitis  b^ng  the  most  ottta. 


...  ».  .  •     .  / 

*  This  native  cufqping  iBstrinnent  of  Shetland,  has  been  weU  described  by  Dr  Cof^ 
LAND  in  his  Disputatio  Medicti  Inauguralis  de  tLheumatismo^  (A.  D.  ISl^),  where  the  effect 
tiveness  of  this  mode  of  detracting  blood  is  spoken  of  with  much  commendation.  Dr  Scott 
of  Lerwick,  who  politely  presented  ine  irith  an  instrument  of  diis  kind,  entertains  the 
sams  sSnUments  respecting  it.  ...  ... 
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mon.  Sibbens^  a  disease  hitherto  ill  defined,  I  saw  oecasxxmaUy.  B&aKd 
describes  a  leprosy  that  was  very  prevalent  about  a  centixry  ago^  indiciatedt 
as  he  says,  *^  by  the  hairs  falling  from  the  eye-brows,  and  the  nose  &lling 
in."  It  was  considered  as  infections,  and  huts  were  erected  for  tiie  recep- 
tion of  the  lepers,  in  order  that  they  might  be  separated  from  the  rest  <^ 
the  community.  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  food,'  conjoined  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  dyspepsia  and  liver  complaints  fire  very  common.  li^  how- 
ever, the  reports  of  instances  of  great  longevity  are  to  be  depended  upon,  as 
they  appear  in  Buchanan's  liistory,  or  in  the  statisfcical  accounts  of  diffei^nt 
parities  that  have  been  published,  several  remarkable  ages  appear  firom  90  to 
105,  and  even  130.  A  native  of  Walls,  of  the  name  of  Laurence,  is  said  at 
the  age  of  100  to  have  married  a  wife,  and  when  140  years  old  to  have  gone 
out  to  sea  in  his  little  boat.  But  Bband,  the  honest  missionary,-  heard  of 
a  case  &r  more  wonderful ; — of  a  man  of  the  name  oi  Tai&vilIjE,  who  lived 
180  years,  and  during  all  this  time  never  drank  beer  or  ale.  He  was  descend* 
ed  firom  a  &mily  remal^kable  for  their  longevity,  his  &ther  having  attained 
even  a  greater  age  than  himself ! 

From  Onzie  Firth,  I  ascended  a  high  promontory,  named  the  Neing 
of  Brindaster,  beset  with  dangerous  islets  and  stacks,  whidi  have  too 
often  proved  &tal  to  vessels  that  have  been  driven  on  this  inddious  dioie. 
The  rapacity  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  the  natives  of  this  wild  district 
has  been  often  reprobaled.  Their  distant  Scandinavian  progenitors  were 
little  addicted  to  the  vile  practice  of  plundering  wrecks.  *'  The  Norwe- 
gians," says  PENNANT,  **  stationed  on  a  ward  hill  an  officer,  whom  they 
named  a  Gackman^  who  was  appointed  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  a  ship  in 
distress ;  and,**  adds  the  same  writer,  ^' he  was  allowed  a  large  horn  of  ge^ 
nerous  liquor,  which  he  had  always  by  him,  to  keep  up  his  spirits.**  E^l 
Patrick  Stewart,  however,  issued  forth  an  edict,  the  most  cruel  that 
perhaps  ever  entered  into  the  code  of  any  despot,  imposing  a  persosuJ 
punishment,  and  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depaided  on  his  own  plea* 
sure,  upon  any  one  who  should  be  found  giving,  relief  to  vessels  distressed 
by  tempest.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  so  barbarous  an  edict,  thus 
publicly  proclaimed,  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  causes  that  produced 
that  insensibility  to  the  crime  of  stealing  from  a  wreck,  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  successive  generations  to  iiie  present  sons  of  Thule, 
Not  long  before  I  visited  Onzie  Firth,  a  vessel  was  stranded  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  vukurefi  of  the  coast  immediately  flocked  to  the  spot;  the  master 
loudly  remonstrated  against  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  maintained  that  the 
vessel  could  be  got  ofFi  the  Shetlanders,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  justification 
for  their  meditated  plunder,  asserted  that  she  came  Under  their  peculiar 
definition  of  a  wreck,  A  scuffle  ensued ;  wheu  the  captain,  overpowered 
by  numb^s,  was  threAtenM  with  death,  if  he  opposed  the  views  of  the 
savage  and  rapacious  multitude  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  But  if  the 
pillage  from  vessels  driven  on  these  shores  be  reconciled  to  a  Shetland^'s 
conscience  as  a  god^rtd^  or,  if  the  pilfering  of  sheep  out  of  a  scathold  be 
considered  by  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  prohibiticm  contained  ii|  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Decalogue,  it  would  be  an  injustice-  to  his  character 
not  to  state,  that  against  other  ti^mptations  to  dishonesty,  he  is  proof  to 
a  remarkable  degree  *.  It  is,  in  fact,  firom  the  eariiest  period  of  youth 
that  the  Shetlander  is  taught  to  regard  an  attack  upon  a  wreck  as  no  less 
commendable  than  was  piracy  to  the  ancient  Scandinaviain  sea-kings>  one 
of  whom  has,  by  a  northern  Scald,  been  thus  lauded : 

Tolf  vetra  nam  At  twelve  years  began 

Tyggi  at  heria.  The  king  to  plunder. 

It  is  doubtful  in  what  manner  the  ancient  Scandinavian  inhabitants  of 
Shetland  r^mbursed  themselves  for  their  exertions  to  save  lives  or  property 
when  a  ship  was  in  danger ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  ISarl 
Patrick  became  superior  of  the  country,  he  divided  a  wreck  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  him,  and  without  reference  to  any  existing  law.  When 
Shedand,  however,  was  in  a  more  settled  state,  it  was  ordered  that  a  third 
of  the  ship  and  caigq  which  might  go  ashore,  should  accrue  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  ground ;  a  third  to  the  salvers,  and  a  third  to  the  owner ;  or  in 
default  of  daim  within  the  year,  to  the  King  ^.    When  the  Earl  of  Mor- 


♦  N6t  two  milefe  from  Ohzie  tirth,  Ihe  contents  of  my  triink«,  oVing  to  the  loss  of  my 
keys,  were  indiscriihinatfely  exposed,  in  a  small  house,  to  more  than  a  score  of  eyes,  for  s^ 
Vera!  days  together,  btit  I  wIm  perfectly  easy  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  my  property  ; 
iior  was  I  in  this,  or  any  other  instance  of  the  like  kmd,  deceived  in  the  confidence  I  had 
placed  in  tlie  cottagers  of  Shethind. 
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ro%  waft'inveMed  withr.  the  rights  of  Adnuri^ty,  he,  wi);fa  a  great  sesm  of 
jttgtke,  refused  to  give  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  any  greater  allowance 
than  waa  neoessary  for  the  damage  that  be  sostained,— ^this  being  awarded 
to  him  by  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  as.a  kind  of  premium ;  at  the  same  time^ 
ialvag^  were  rated  according  to  the  trouble  and  charge  that  had  been  in* 
burred.  I  understand,  thai^  at  the  presetit  day,  th^e  is  an  Admiralty 
Court  empowered  to  judge  all  circumstances  fegsirding  the  wrecks  of  Shet- 
land, which  consists  of  a  judgie,  a  clerk,  and  a  proeuratoNfisod. '  When  a 
wreck  happens,  and  none  of  the  mariners  axe  saved,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
]prociirator-:fiscal  to  state  the  circumstances  to  the  Judge,  who  ap|>oints  a  per- 
son to  take  cteuge  of  what  part  of  the  pr<4ierty  may  remain,  to  sell  it»  and 
publicly  to  advertise  that  the  proceeds  are  lodged  in  court,  until  an  owner 
appears ;  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  day,  no  elma  be  made,^the 
|Mperty  devolves  to  the  Admiral. 

Burrafiord,  an  open  bay,  llies  to  the  west  of  the  Neing,  aflPordii^  no 
shelter  for  vessels,  containing  sunken  rocks,  and.  beset  <m  each  side  by 
dangerous  rocky  crags.  A  burgh,  situated  in  a  holm,  gives  its  name  to 
the  inlet.  This  building  of  uncemented  stones  has  a  single  wall  13  feet 
thick,  with  eleven  small  round  apartments,  each  of  the  diameter  of  5  feet, 
which  were  entered  from  within  the  internal  area  of  the  burgh ;  the  roofs  of 
them  were  not  vaulted,  but  formed  of  stones,  that,  projecting  over  each  other, 
drew  to  a  point.  The  area  included  within'  the  fort,  was  31  feet.  The 
burgh  was  well  protected  by  the  sea  on  all  sides.  (See  Plate  ofAntiq. 
Append.  Fig.  19). 

When  visiting  this  Voe,  I  was,  by  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  evening, 
under  the  necessity  of  availing  myself  of  the  custom  of  the  country,  when  a 
"stranger  is  perplexed  for  a  lodging,  which  was  to  seek  lor  hospitality  in  the 
nearest  convenient  house  on  my  way.  My  boatman  led  me  to  a  small  creek, 
at  the  head  of  Burrafiord,  where  the  setting  sun  bright^ed  into  a  fine 


*  This  law  I  was  taught  three  mile<i  west  of  Onzie  FirUL  A  little  girl  was  tempted,  with 
ihe  offer  of  a  shilling,  to  take  a  mile's  walk,  and  find  an  umbrella  for  me  that  I  had  left  on 
.the  shore  of  Kilista  Voe.  She  soon  brought  it  back,  with  an  intimation  from  her  £^her, 
•thati  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  she  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  its  value  for  salvage. 
I  next  expected  a  similar  demand  of  a  third  of  this  wreck  firom  the  proprietor  of  the  ground, 
but  the  claim  was  graciously  waved. 
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purple,  a  wild  intermixture  of  crag  and  lake.  The  smoke  arose  {tota  a  low 
house,  built  of  unhewn  stones,  after  the  most  ancient  &8hion  of  the  coun- 
try ; — it  was  the  Head  Buil  or  Manor-house  of  a  small  landed  possessor 
of  Aithsting,  named  the  Laird  of  Fogrigate.  On  opening  the  door,  I  pass* 
ed  through  a  double  range  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  who  occupied  forms 
disposed  along  each  side  of  the  room,  and  made  suitable  obeisance  to  the 
hoy  saedet  or  high  seat  of  the  house,  filled  by  the  laird  himself,  with  all 
the  patriarchal  dignity  worthy  that  primitive  state  of  manners  described  in 
an  ancient  poem  of  the  8th  century. 

Ipse  insedit  Meir  setdzt  haan 

MecliD  scamno  Middra  fletia 

Ad  utrumque  latus  Enn  a'  hlid  hvara 

familia  domus  hion  salkynna. 

Rigs-Mai. 

'Song  of  King  JSriC. 

iSl'ative  Shetland  ale  was  introduced,  which  was  the  first  I  had  tasted  in 
the  country.  It  was  not  many  days  old,  and  had  such  a  pleasant  brisk-^ 
ness  in  it  that  it  might  have  been  seasoned  with  the  tops  of  heather,  aflter 
the  recipe,  as  learned  antiquaries  would  tell  us,  of  Hctish  Ale*  But  there 
was  no  other  ingredient  in  it  except  malt ; — it  was,  as  an  Englishman  in 
Henry  the  Eighth^s  time  wotdd  have  said,  **  As  good  as  the  King's  ale,  for 
it  contained  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  *,'*  The  room  to  which  I  was  diewn 
for  repose,  served  the  double  purpose  of  being  a  dormitory  for  the  opgester, 
and  a  granary  for  the  &niily.  A  quantity  of  sthtW  was  strewed  on  the 
floor,  and  upon  this  was  laid  a  suffident  number  of  kiverins  and  blankets^ 
with  clean  white  sheets.  The  morning  was  announced  by  the  grinding  of 
the  quern.  Break&st  Was  got  ready ;  my  trunks  furnished  me  with  tea 
and  sugar,  and  to  a  thrifty  female  I  was  indebted  for  cakes  :-— 


*  In  the  time  of  HsKar  VI.  an  inibnnation  was  exliibited  against  a  person  fiir  putting 
an  unwholesome  weed  caUed  An  Hopp  into  his  brewing ;  and  it  was  a  positive  order  is* 
sued  to  the  brewers  of  Hbnry  the  Eighdi's  household,  that  there  should  be  neiUier  hops  nor 
brimstone  in  the  King^s  ai& 
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frotuJattlfmEdda-  ThatdrBafcl* 

©dhs^ttiifa  feinere  pdiietfi        Okunn  leif 
BdhcUmfiUni^  et  emsfiittb  TMngaim  oi  thyokTamx 

Flemsai  ferfiiribus..  thnjiDgiiiii  rti^ffim. 

Sonff  tfKvag  Erxc. 

Tliere  aire  iii  the  vieimty  of  Borrafiord,  -  a  nxunber  of  families  of  the 
name  of  DouLE,  descended,  a&  itis  said,  from  a  soldier  of  the  clan  of 
M*DouGAL  (hence  the  corruption  of  .Doule),  who  coming  over  with  a 
party  of  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Ceomwell,  that  garrisoned  Scalloway 
Castle,  eventually  settled  in  this  secluded  district.     It  was  very  easy,  not 
many  years  ago,  to  know  all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  since  they 
distinguished  themselves  from  later  settlers  by  retaining  in  their  names  the 
use  of  patronymics.    Thus,  if  the  father's  name  was  William,  or  Magnus, 
the  son's  would  be  John  Williamson,  or  William  Magnusson ;  and,  m  the 
old  records  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  the  names  of  daughters  were 
subjected  tp  the  same  rule ;  there  were,  for  instance,  in  ancient  deeds,  «uch 
appellBticms  as  Madda  Scuddadaughter,  and  Freia  Erasmusdau^hter. 

There  is  a  good  estu^j  on  the  west  of  Burrafiord,  named  Keilester  Voe. 
All  this  partof  the  ceioaitry  is,  rocky  and  unproductive^  yet  not  lacking 
cottages  m^L  inhalntants,  ea^sh  of  tl^  poorest  deiscription.  Marriages  take 
'  ]^ilce»  iwd  l^l^dfi^piitg  is  begun,  with  little  concern  for  the  future.  This 
was  attQpiipt^. to  be  reniedied  lo  nearly  as  the  year  1680,  by  a  law  that 
in^t  hftve  hem  cUctoted  by  Max>?hus  himself.  Every  person  who  had  not 
forty  ,poul^  <tf  free  ^eaTi-Qc;  some  law&d  trade,  was  f(»:bidden  to  marry  j 
a,nd  none  were  aUowad,  tmder  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  Scots,  to  set  them 
ho:ufie  <yt  land.  .  It  was  formerly  the  custom  fpr  a  young  married  couple  to 
beg  f]fpf^,^ach  of  their  iieij^ibours  a  supply  of  domestic  {»iacle6»  as  a  set-up 
for  housekeeping,  but  tl^s  plan  was  obviated,  by  rendering  it  liable  to  the 
rigour  of  a  law  that  punished  with  the  stocks  and  juggs  all  tiggers  [or  b^- 
gars]  of  wool,  corn,  fish,  &c.  whoever  they  might  be,  and  that  inflieted  ^be 
pentdty  oft^  poilflds  ^Sootis  to  any  one  wiho  inight'  grant  tinam  semoe  -or 
hdspftalitt.  .  ^  .  .    •    .' 

The  parish  of  Sandness  terminates  on  the  Wefet  part  of  the  coast,  where 
is  exposed  a  laijge  valley,  that  is  enriched  with  several  patches  of  good  com 
land,  and  that  may  boast  houses  and  cottages  of  a  neater  appearance  than 
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wiial,  as^ wcU as  a  good  jMiridi  kk  It  is  wi4€]:«d.l>y:oae:iQr.!kFiO  fi^h- 
water  l^es,  the  Img^st  of  which  eontmns  a  helm,  the.ayiazy  for  »i)liads  of 
galls.  The  hi^  hall  of  Sandness  rises  ta  the  souths  amidat  Sog^,  and  va- 
pours. Thenorifa  of  thevaUeyiis  dieltered  by  i^  «(leyated  xidge. of  land 
gradually  ascending  from  it ;  and  on  attaining  the  summit  of  this  steep^ 
which  is  clothed  by  Natwe  in  her  best  robe  of  green,  crumbling  perpendi- 
cular clifis  appear  beneath,  impendent  over  a  sandy  shore ;  an  uninterrupt^ 
ed  view  is  at  the  same  time  commanded  of  the  Bay  of  St  Magnus,  where, 
amidst  projecting  and  receding  mountains,  Roeness  Hill  towers  above  the 
whole.  Mr  Low  was  shewn  a  stone  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  parish  kirk  of 
Sandness,  of  so  old  a  date  as  to  require  for  its  interpretation  an  antiquary 
possessed  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  northern  hero,  who  was  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  newer  as  well  as  of  the  older  Runic  characters. 

EnKonr  riatuminimas  '  Enn  Eonr  vngr 

Novit  Runas,  Kunni  runar 

Antiquas  Hiinas,  Ae  finn  runar 

et  sui  temporis  Runas.  Oc  alldr  runar. 

Song  tfKing  Eric. 

Mr  Peknant,  who  was  shewn  a  drawing  made  by  Mr  Low  of  tWs 
insmpkion,  conedved  it  to  be  of  a  date  not  later  than  the  tenth  or  ^v^th 
century.  It  was  one  of  die  commands  of  Odin;  that  over  the  graves  of 
the  great,  huge  beapte  of  earth  should  be  raised,  but  that  over  those  who 
had  perfc^med  $ignal  achievements,  high  stones  should  be  erected,  in- 
scribed with  Runic  characters,  which  ever  commanded  in  Scandinavia  a  su- 
perstitious awe.  To  add,  tha-efore,  to  the  sanctity  of  an  early  Christian 
Churdi,  the  relic  of  this  kind  etiisting  in  Sandness  might  have  been  rerno^ 
ved  within  its  pale.  It  certainly,  as  Mr  Low  has  asserted,  commanded, 
80  late  as  the  last  century,  a  mysterious  scnrt  of  aregard,  though  unconnected 
with  any  tradition  relative  to  its. use  or  origin.  In  the  same  period,  some  re*, 
lie  appeared  of  the  Ancient,  mode  in  which  a  respect  to  Pagan  sepultures 
was  testified.  "  It  was  usual,"  said  a  minister  of  Unst,  **  when  any  one  met  * 
a  funeral,  to  lift  up  three  clods,  and  to  throw  them,  one  by  one,  after  the 
corpse;" 
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I  was  surprised  to  observe,  that,  in  thekirk-yaid  of  Sandness,  no  less  than 
in  other  burying  places  of  Shetland,  few  or  no  sepulchral  stones  i^^ould  be 
set  up  to  record  the  names  or  virtues  of  those  who  were  sleeping  with  their 
fathers.    But,  in  this  n^lect,  there  was  much  true  philosophy : 

# 

'^  Where  wiQ  you  have  your  virtuous  name  safe  laid^ 
In  gorgeous  tomb^  in  sacred  cells  secure  ? 
%  Do  you  not  see  those  prostrate  heaps  betrayed 

Your  fathers^  bones,  and  could  not  keep  them  sure  ? 
And  will  you  trust  deceitful  stones  fair  laid. 
And  think  they  will  be  to  your  honour  truer  ? 

No,  no ;  unsparing  time  will  proudly  send 
A  warrant  unto  wrath,  that  with  one  frown 
Will  all  these  mock'^ries  of  vain  glory  rend. 
And  make  them  (as  before)  ungracM,  unknown ; 
Poor  idle  honours,  that  can  ill  defend 
Your  memories,  that  cannot  keep  their  own.^ 
^  Daki£l's  MtaophUus. 

It  certainly  appears,  that  while  among  the  Scandinavian  inhabitants  of 
Shetland,  lliere  are  inore  scanty  honorary  observances  paid  to  the  dead 
than  are  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  Celtic  tribes,  the  superstitious  no- 
tions entertained  on  the  subject  of  death  are  no  less  few.  Second  sight 
has  been  claimed  by  none  except  by  a  family  which  is  not  Norwegian,  the 
representative  of  whom  was  always  supposed  to  be  gifted  by  a  power  of  fore- 
telling the  time  of  his  own  decease  *.  Ganfers  or  ^osts  are,  however,  very 
commonly  seen,  particularly  by  the  sagacious  shelty .  When  a  medical  gen*  . 
tieman,  of  the  last  century,  was  returning  home  firom  visiting  a  female 
whom  he  had  left — at  least  alive,  the  shelty  on  which  he  rode  suddenly 
b^;an  to  snort  and  gallop ;  and  on  looking  behind  him  to  see  the  cause 
of  the  alarm,  he  saw  the  spectered  form  of  the  patient  he  had  visited,  and 


*  The  last  head  of  this  family  exercised  such  a  power  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  large 
party  of  company.  He  suddenly  looked  grave,  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  seriousness,  declared  that  in  a  fortnight  his  spirit  would  be  hovering  over  them  in  the 
air.    The  death  took  place  at  the  time  foretold^  as  an  event,  of  course^ 
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soon  afterwards  heard  of  her  deatb»  which  took  place  at  the  exact  time  when 
she  took  it  in  her  head  to  frighten  the  shelty  and  his  rider.  There  is  also 
a  popular  helief  among  the  lower  dass,  that  if  two  in&nts  who  have  got  no, 
teeth»  meet  in  the  same  room»  one  of  them  will  immediately  afterwards  die. 
When  a  death  takes  place,  there  are  few  or  no  popular  customs  observed 
relating  to  it,  differing  from  the  most  fiunUiar  ones  in  Scotland ;  a  plate, 
as  in  that  country,  is  set  on  the  body  containing  salt,  the  reason  for  which 
caremony  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  we  admit  the  force  of  what  a 
learned  expounder  has  remarked,  that  '*  the  Devil  loveth  no  salt  to  his 
meat,  for  that  is  a  sign  of  eternity,  and  used  by  GMl's  commandment  in  all 
sacrifices.'* 


PAPA   STOUR. 

I  NOW  prepared  to  set  off  for  Papa  Stour,  an  island  deriving  its  name 
from  certain  Irish  Papae  or  Priests,  who,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Christi- 
anity, either  sought  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  islands  to  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, places  of  reftige  during  some  commotion  in  their  country,  or  came  over 
to  propagate  the  Gospel.  In  Shetland,  three  islands  bear  the  name  of  Pftpa, 
the  largest  of  them  being  named  Papa  Stoiur,  or  the  Great  Papa  *. 

The  sail  from  Norbay  to  Papa  Stour  is  across  a  very  troubled  channel, 
where  there  is  an  opposition  of  tides,  occasioned  by  the  meetmg  of  one  cur^ 
rent  that  sets  into  the  Bay  of  St  Magnus,  and  another  into  Papa  Sound, 
Houseavoe  is  indicated  at  a  distance  by  a  plain  well-built  white  house, — 
by  several  cottages  that  line  its  shores,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  rich 
arable  land.  The  evening  was  calm,  and  so  transparent  was  the  water,  that 
our  yawl  appeared  suspended  in  mid-air,  over  meadows  of  yellow,  green,  or 


*  In  the  diploma  given  in  Wallace's  Orkney,  dated  A.  D.  1406,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  right  of  William  Sinclair  to  the  Earldom  of  Orkney,  there  is  a  very  obscure  tradi- 
tion, scarcely  deserving  the  notice  bestowed  upon  it  by  Antiquaries^  ba  the  subject  of  tVo 
nations  named  the  Peti  and  Papae^  who  were  utterly  destroyed  by  Harold  Harfagre. 
The  Papae  were  the  Iri^  priests ;  but  by  the  Peti^  a  race  of  Picts  is  understood^-^this 
name  being  indiscriminately  given  by  the  Scotch  in  the  15th  century,  to  any  description 
of  early  tribes  or  nations  of  whom  they  had  but  indistinct  traditions.  Northern  historians 
assure  us^  thi^t  the  people  whom  Harold  subdued  were  Norwegian  pirates. 
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red  tangle,  glistening  with  the  white  shells  that  dung  to  iheir  fiBies.  From 
the  surface  of  the  waters  started  up  red  barren  stacks  of  porphyry,  soooped 
by  the  attrition  of  the  sea  into  a  hundred  shapes.  One  of  these  insulated 
rocks,  named  Fraii-d'Stack^  or  the  Lady's  Sl^iek,— accessible  to  none 
but  the  best  of  cHmbers,  is  crowned  on  the  summit  by  the  remains  c^  a  small 
building,  that  was  originally  built  by  a  Norwegian  Lady,  to  preserve  her- 
self from  the  solicitations  of  suitors,  when  she  had  entered  into  a  vow  of 
pure  celibacy.  The  ascent  to  the  house  was  considered  almost  unsurmount- 
able,  except  by  the  help  of  ropes.  But  a  dauntless  lover,  an  udaller  from 
Tslesburgh,  contrived  in  the  dark  secrecy  of  evening  to  scale  the  stad^,  and, 
after  the  first  surprise  was  overcome,  so  &r  ingratiated  himself  in  the  fair 
devotee's  affection,  that,  in  a  fatal  hojiu:,  she  was  induced 

"  To  trust  the  opportunity  of  liight^ 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  her  virginity.^ 

When  the  consequence  of  the  Lady's^^t^  pas  oould  no  longer  be 
concealed,  Frau-a-Stack  became  the  scoff  of  the  island,  and  was  deserted 
by  its  fair  and  fi^il  tenant.  The  house  was  soon  afterwards  unroofed  and 
reduced  to  ruin,  in  contempt  of  the  vow  of  chastity  that  had  been  broken  *. 

Another  insulated  rock  rises  above  the  sur£Eu;e  of  the  water,  which  the 
sea  has  worn  into  long  winding  caverns.  The  boat  in  "vi^hich  I  sailed  en- 
tered a  vault  involved  in  gloom,  when,  after  turning  an  angle,  the  water 
began  to  glitter  as  if  it  contained  in  it  different  gems,  and  uddenly  a 
burst  of  day-light  broke  in  upon  us,  through  an  irregular  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  cave,  l^his  perforation,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  in  its  greatest 
dimensions,  served  to  light  up  the  entrance  to  a  dark  and  vaulted  den, 
through  which  the  ripples  of  the  swelling  tide  were,  in  their  passage, 
converted  by  Echo,  into  low  and  distant  murmurs. 


*  Another  tradition  ia^  that  an  udaQer  confined  his  daughter  in  this  rock,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  ^rom  listening  to  the  solicitations  of  a  favoured  suitor;  but  Love  soon  scaled 
the  beetling  clitf,  when  the  same  consequences  ensued  which  befel  the  Norwegian  lady.— 
I  may  add,  that^  steep  as  the  difTis,  it  has  been  scaled  by  several  inhabitants  of  Papa, 
and  even  by  a  young  lady  dwelling  in  the  island,  who  ascended  it  without  the  help  of  a 
rope. 
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THe  coiast  on  the  soutli  and  west  of  Papa  Stonr  conliniied  to  be  wild  and 
rugged,  where,  from  low  projecting  ledges  that  impended  ov^  the  sea,  the 
Shetlander  might  be  seen  angling  for  his  nightly  meal  of  siltocks  ;^— 

^*  About  his  head  a  rocky  canc^y, 

And  craggy  haoghigs  round  a  shadow  threw, 

l^buUix^  Phoebus*  parching  fervency ; 

Into  bis  bosom  zephyr  softly  flew. 

Hard  by  his  feet  the  sea  came  waving  by. 

The  while  to  seas  and  rocks  (poor  swain)  he  sang ; 

The  while  to  seas  and  rocks  ans^ring  loud  echoes  rang.**^ 

An  inlet,  named  Hamna  Voe,  rather  difficult  of  access,  affords  a 
secure  harbour  for  vessels.  To  the  north  of  it  high  diffii  succeed,  which 
are  shaped  by  the  water  of  the  sea  into  a  continual  recurrence  of  excava^ 
tions.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  vi  Christie's  Hole,  which,  when 
surveyed  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  appears  a  cavity  of  some  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  about  120  feet  in  length,  being  situated  at  a  distance  of  180  feet 
from  the  sea.  It  can  be  explored  by  means  of  a  boat, — ^a  labour  that  is 
only  to  be  accomplished  in  the  calmest  weather.  A  large  arch  first  presents 
itself,  and,  after  rowing  through  dark  vaults,  the  light  of  the  sun  bursts  in 
from  the  lofty  opening  above ; — ^here  the  water  is  said  to  be  sev^al  &thoms 
in  depth.  The  boat  then  pursues  itd  gloomy  course  throu^  another  ex- 
tensive perforation,  which  at  length  expands  into  an  immense  cavern, 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  is  wholly  excluded.     In  the  innermost  recesses 

'  there  is  a  steep  beadi,  which  terminates  in  small  dens,  where  the  larger 
seals  and  Haaf  fish  couple,  and  where  the  females  produce  their  young  and 

'  suckle  them,  until  they  are  able  to  accompany  their  dams  to  sea. 

It  is  customary  for  two  boats*  crews  of  the  island  of  Papa  to  go  to  this 
place,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  armed  with  thick  dubs,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  candles.  They  attack  the  seals  with  their  weapons,  stun  them  by 
a  blow  on  the  head,  and,  in  this  state  of  insensibility,  put  them  to  death. 
The  animals  boldly  stftp  forward  in  defence  of  their  young ;  they  &ce  their 
dei^troyers,  and  with  their  teeth  often  wrench  the  dubs  out  of  thdr  enemies' 
hands.  But  the  attempt  is  vain ;  the  walls  of  these  gloomy  recesses  are 
stained  with  their  blood,  and  numbers  of  dead  victims  are  carried  off  by  th0 
boats. 
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On  the  north-west  of  the  island^  Lyra  Skerry,  Fugloe  Skerry,  and  other 
insulated  rocks  and  stacks,  rise  holdly  out  of  the  sea,  richly  clothed  on  theur 
summits  with  stripes  of  green  turf,  hut  presenting  perpendicular  sides,  and 
entrances  into  dark  caverns,  that  resemble  the  vaulted  arches  of  some  Gothic 
crypt  In  Lyra  Skerry,  so  named  from  the  multitudes  of  lyres,  or  puffins, 
by  which  it  is  frequented,  there  is  a  perforation  throughout  its  whole 
breadth ;  yet  so  violent  are  the  currents  that  force  their  way  through  it,  that 
a  passage  is  forbidden  to  the  explorer,  except  when  the  ocean  shews  no 
sterner  wrinkles  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  some  sheltered  lake. 
These  stacks  are  covered  with  gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  but  on  one  of  them 
the  sea-eagle  has  long  fixed  its  aerie.  Such  is  the  coast  of  Papa  Stour, 
which  receives  additional  beauty  when  the  glaring  tint  of  its  red  rocka^iasa 
sombre  hue  imparted  to  it  by  the  shades  of  a  declining  sun.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  greater  satisfaction  experienced  than  in  viewing  this  interesting  scenery 
at  an  hour  so  late  that  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  has  become  extinct  The 
twilight  of  this  northern  latitude  has  little  of  the  demureness  under  which 
it  appears  in  the  south,  and  a  summer's  midnight  in  Thule  shews  so  bright 
an  aspect,  that  the  evening  and  the  morning  seem,  in  the  words  of  a  poet, 
^^  to  melt  into  each  other." 

Leaving  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  passing  Culia  Voe,  I  arrived 
at  another  islet,  named  Ollas  Voe,  where  there  is  a  factor's  booth  for  curing 
fish,  belonging  to  Mr  6id£ON  Henderson.  Two  sloops  had  just  ar- 
rived from  the  cod-fishery.  The  skippi^  of  one  of  them  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  looking  for  fish  in  the  places  to  which  vessels  had  been  previously 
accustomed  to  resort.  The  other  master,  who,  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  was  accustomed  to  adventure,  boldly  steered  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  land  to  the  newly  discovered  fishing-bank,  on  which  other 
vessels  appeared  to  have  been  profitably  engaged.  The  consequent  different  of 
success  in  each  vessel  was  remarkable.  Whilst  sympathising  in  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  proprietor  experienced  in  the  empty  hold,  fi£  the  ^ 
first  sloop  which  came  into  the  harbour,  the  subsequent  entnmoe  of  the 
other,  rich  with  the  produdfe  of  the  new  bank,  amply  compensated  for  the 
&ilure  of  the  less  adventurous  crew»  In  returning  to  Housea  Voe^  I  ob- 
served at  North  House  the  gateway  of  an  old  mansion  that  be]o|j^(|d  to 
the  MouATS  of  Bauquhally,  in  Banffshire,  where  might  be  traced  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  family,  with  the  inscription  **  Monte  alto.''    The  kirk^ 
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a  neat  structure,  and  not  very  old,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
A  merdumt,  from  Holland,  gave  to  it,  about  a  century  ago,  a  bell,  a  silver 
cup  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  and  a  curious  copper  haam  tos 
holding  water  in  baptisms,  6n  which  appeared  several  relif^ous  emblems. 
I  did  not  see  a  stone  in  the  lurk,  conceived  by  Brans  to  have  been  the 
grave-stone  of  a  man  of  not^  but,  by  another  visitant,  to  have  been  an  an- 
dent  ship-anchor. 

I  had  at  length  finished  my  survey  of  the  Island  of  Papa  Stour,  having 
been  hospitably  entertained  dining  my  stay  at  the  house  of  Mr  Henderson. 
Among  the  dainties  of  a  Shetland  gentleman's  table,  the  Tusk>fish  must  be 
always  considered  pre-eminent ;  it  is  in  truth  the  most  delicious  of  the  Gadus 
species,  and  Thule  no  less  deserves  a  pilgrimage  to  it  from  the  epicure  on 
account  of  this  dish,  than  Plymouth,  for  the  sake  of  eating  John  Dories. 
Another  favourite  Shetland  dainty  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cropping 
moggies,  consisting  of  the  liver  of  the  cod  mixed  with  flour  and  spice, 
and  boiled  in  the  fish's  stomach  ;  this  preparation,  when  met  with  at  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  is  excellent ; — in  the  plaino:  form 
of  livered  Tnoggiet,  die  flour  and  spice  being  absent,  it  r^^es  the  fisbw- 
men  at  their  summer  lodges.  The  andent  Scandinavian  beverage  otBlandt 
prepared  from  the  serum  of  milk,  is  met  with  at  almost  every  house.  There 
is  a  great  variety  vS  sheU-fish  to  be  found  in  Shetland,  that  might  add  to 
the  varieties  of  a  table,  particularly  lobsters,  which  occur  in  abundance 
near  Papa  Stour,  but  none  of  these  are  very  &vourite  kinds  of  food. 
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FCSTl^VITIES  Of*  SIHETLAND. 

Papa  S^QUi;  is  the  only  islsoid  in  the  coiqitvy  where  the  ancient  HioTwj^' 
giaa  amu3ei|i^t  of  the  sword-daiwe  haa  been  preserved,  and  where  it  still 
continues,  in  Thule,  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  a  long  winter's  evening. 
At  Ijbe  shortest  day,  the  sun  is  not  more  tha^  five  hours  and  a  quarter 
above  the  horircn  *.  To  dis^pate,  Uierefore,  the  graver  phantoms  of  the 
night,,  the  careless  ShetlaAder  spends,  in  the  conviviality  of  av  assembly 
party»  the  hard  earnings  which  he  has  received  for  his  summer's  labours  on 
the  seas  of  Greenlapd,  and  it  ia  then  that  he  yivokes  the  spirit  of  convi- 
viality^ 

^'  Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight  darkness^ 
And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day.^ 

When  the  ancieBt  udaHer  gave  911  eatotainment,  it  was  open  to  the 
w^ole  coimtry ;  but  strangers  from  the  south,  with  more  rigid  notions  of 
economy,  eonreeted  the  generous  custom,  by  fendering  such  feasts  liable  to 
the  acrutinimng  inflncBoe  of  the  Ranselman  or  bailiff,  who  was  empowered 
to  levy  a  five  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  Soots  upon  any  one  who  came 
to  iMste  iminvited.  Marriages  also,  which  are  chiefly  oontraeted  during 
the  winter,  serve  to  draw  together  a  laige  party,  wh<^  not  many  yean 
ago,  used  to  meet  on  the  night  before  the  solemnity  took  place.  It  was 
then  usual  fiir  the  bridegroom  to  have  his  feet  formally  washed  in  water  by 
his  men,  though  in  wealthy  houses  wine  was  used  for  the  purpose.  A 
ring  was  thrown  into  the  tub,--4i  scramble  for  it  ensued,  the  finder  being 
the  person  who  woul^  be  first  married.  On  the  eve  before  the  marriage, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  not  allowed  to. sleep  under  the  same  roof; 
and  on  the  wedding-night,  the  bridegroom's  men  endeavoured  to  steal  the 
bride  fronfi  her  maidens,  and  a  similar  design  on  the  brid^oom  was  made 


*  It  has  been  remarined  by  Mr  Mooat,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Highland  Society,  that 
the  son  is  5  hours  and  S5  minutes  above  die  horison,  but  owing  to  refraction^  the  day- 
liffht  is,  in  dear  weather,  prolonged  to  about  7  hours  and  a  hal£ 
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1^  the  bride's  iiiaSd0,-—'1dB8ea  being  the  iiBual  fbrfiotnre  exacted  itmi.lke 
.  ift^ligent  party.  Last  olsSl  took  place  the  iiaawnag  of  the  stocking*  tmd* 
as  an  old  writer  styles  such  kind  of  amusements,  **  many  other  pzetty  wm 
ceries."  The  bride,  when  in  bed,  threw  the  stocking  of  her  right  foot  over 
her  left  shoulder,  and^the  individual  on  whom  it  fell,  was  predicted  to  be 
the  first  who  should  be  married.  Many  of  these  customs  are,  however,  at 
tile  pvesent  day,  mndilaid  aside ;  butihere  is  a  qxxrt  still  retained  on  occa- 
noBB  of  festivity,  that  deserves  partimlar  notice. 

A  martial  dance  was  practised  by  many  early  nations,  as  by  die.  Gen- 
mans  and  the  Gauls ;  it  was  also  known  to  the  Curetes  <»:  Priests  of  Cy'belj^. 
OLAUsMAaKTJS,in  his  aooount  of  the  manners  of  the  Narthmen,  describes  an 
ancient  mflitary  dance  as  being  common  to  them,  whidi  fromt  the  illustration 
he  has  givdn  cf  it  in  a  plate,  seems  tolutve  been  adueved  by  ^  perpdns. .  Xt 
was  aooompamed  by  a  pipe  and  song,— the  music  being  at  fimt  slow,  iupd 
gradually  encreaning  in  celerity.  The  dancers  held  their  swords^  whidi 
were  sheathed,  in  an  erect  position, — ^they  then  danced  a  triple  round, — 
released  their  blades  from  the  scabbards, — ^held  them  erect, — ^repeated  the 
triple  round, — grasped  the  hilts  and  points  of  each  others  swords,  and  ex- 
tending then^,  moved  gently  round,— changed  their  order,  and  threw  them* 
selves  into  the  figure  of  a  hexagon,  named  a  rose.  They  again,  by  draw- 
ing back  and  xaising  their .  swords,  destroyed  the  figure  which  they  had 
made,  in  order  that  over  the  head  of  each  other  a  four-squared  rose  nn^  be 
formed.  Lastly,  they  forcibly  rattled  together  the  sides  of  their  swords, 
and  by  a  retrograde  movement  ended' their  sport. 

The  sword-dance  performed  by  the  Curetes  of  Papa  Stoiu*,  is  not  unlike 
that  described  by  Olaus  Magnus  ;  but  since  the  residence  of  Scottish 
settlers  in  the  country,  it  has  sustained  some  modification,  by  being  ren- 
dered the  sequel  to  a  sort  of  drama  performed  by  seven  men,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  In  this  state,  therefore,  it 
vrillnow  be  noticed. 

We  shall  suppose  Yule  to  be  arrived,  whidi  is  always  announced 
j^t, break  of  day  by  the  fiddles  striking  up  the  Day-dawn^  an  an- 
4imt  .Noiivccgian  .tuni^  .diat,  being  associated  with  gaiety  and  festivity,  is 
never  head  ^mtbout  emotions  of  delight.  As  the  evening  a^roaches,  piles 
of  turf  are  lighted  up  in  the  apartment  where  wassail  is  to  be  kept ;  young 

4C2 
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and  old  of  each  lex  make  iheir  appearance,  and,  after  the  wluslcy  has  gone 
liberally  round,  it  ia  announced  that  the  sword-dancert  are  mt^dng*  tiieir 
appearance; 

'^  The  actors  are  at  hand,  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  kiKm.**^ 

The  company  then  seat  themselves  on  the  fonns,  tubs,  beds,  and 
benches,  that  serve  the  place  of  chaiis,  leaving  a  large  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  the  exhibition.  The  fiddle  strikes  up  a  Norn  melody,  and 
at  the  sound  of  it  a  warrior  enters  in  the  character  of  St  George,  or  the 
master  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  a  white  hempen  shirt  be- 
ing thrown  over  his  dothes,  intended  to  represent  die  andent  shirt  of  mail 
that  the  Northman  wore,  and  a  formidable  looking  sword  being  girt  to  his 
side,  constructed  from  the  iron-hoop  of  a  barrel.  St  George  then  stalks 
forward  and  makes  his  bow,  the  music  ceasing  while  he  delivers  his 


PROLOGUE. 


Brave  gentles  all  within  this  boVr^    if  ye  delight  in  any  sport. 
Come  see  me  dance  upon  this  floor :—      you,  minstrel  man,  play  me  a  porte  *." 

The  Minstrel  strikes  up :  the  master  bows  and  dances. 

'*  Now  have  I  dane'd  with  heart  and  hand,      brave  gentles  aU,  as  you  may  see ; 
For  I've  been  tried  in  many  a  land,      in  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy. 

I  have  been  tried  with  this  good  sword  of  steel,  yet  never  did  a  man  yet  make'  me  yield.' 

Draws  his  sword,  flourishes  it,  and  returns  it  to  his  side. 

*'  For  in  my  body  there  is  strength,      as  by  my  manhood  may  be  seen : 
And  I,  with  this  good  sword  of  length,      in  perils  oftentimes  have  been. 
And  over  champions  was  I  king,      and,  by  the  strength  ot  this  right  hand. 
Once  on  a  day  I  killed  fifteen,      and  left  them  dead  upon  the  land. 
Therefore,  brave  minstrel,  do  not  care      to  play  to  me  a  porte  most  light. 
That  I  no  longer  may  forbear      to  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sight  !*' 


*  In  the  Itt  volume  pf  the  Edinhaigh  AatiquarUn  TraqsactionB,  ^  iSS,  1  find  h  remarked,  that  «« to  the 
wandering  harpers  we  are  indebted  for  that  species  of  music  which  1b  now  searcelj  known,— «I  mean  tftc  PdrL 
Almost  every  great  fkmfly  had  a  pori,  that  went  by  the  name  of  the  fianil y.  Of  the  fcw  that  are  still  ptcservcd, 
are  Port  Lennox,  Port  Gorditm,  Port  Seton*  snd  Port  Athde,  which^are  all  of  them  esodknt  in  llidv  kind. 
The  Port  is  not  of  t|ie  martial  strain  of  the  sMre&,  as  some  have  ooijeetnred ;  those  above^tfined  being  aU  in 
the  plaintive  strain,  and  modulated  for  the  harp*** 
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The  Master  then  bows,  and,  while  the  music  plays,  again  dances ;  and 
thus,  after  having  '^  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  odt,  knowing  not  the 
gtop,^ he  gbes  notice  of  the  further  entertainm^it  that  is  intended.    . 

» 

'^  Brave  gentles  aU  be  not  afraid,       although  my  sight  makes  you  abas'dj 

That  with  me  have  six  champions  stay'd,      whom  by  my  manhood  I  have  rais'd. 

For  since  I've  dane'd,  I  think  it  best         to  call  my  brethren  in  your  sight. 

That  I  may  have  a  little  rest,      that  they  may  dance  with  aU  their  might ; 

And  shake  thejr  swords  of  steel  so  stout,      and  shew  their  main  strength  on  this  floor. 

For  we  shall  have  another  bout,        before  we  pass  out  of  this  bow'r. 

Therefore,  brave  Minstrel,  do  not  care      to  play  to  me  a  porte  most  light. 

That  I  no  l(mger  may  forbear      to  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sight" 

The  Minstrel  obeys ; — the  Master  again  dances,  and  then,  with  much 
polite  discretion,  introduces  into  the  room  six  formidable  looking  knights, 
each  with  a  white  shirt  over  his  clothes  in  the  place  of  a  shirt  of  m^,  and 
a  good  sword  girt  to  his  side>  their  respective  nam^  and  deeds  being  an-r 
nounced  in  well  set  verse. 

'^  Stout  James  of  Spain,  ooxae  in  our  sight,        thine  acts  are  known  full  well  indeed. 
And  champion  Dennis,  a  French  knight      who  shews  not  either  fear  or  dread. 
And  David,  a  brave  Welshman  bom,      descended  of  right  noble  blood. 
And  Patrick,  too,  who  Uew  the  ham,      an  Irish  wairior,  in  the  wood. 
Of  Italy,  brave  Anthony  the  good,      4iiid  Andrew,  of  fior  Soodand  knigiit  ;«- 
St  -George  of  England  here  indeedj      who  to  the  Jews  wrought  midde  q>ite ; 
Away  with  this !— Lets  come  to  spart,-r      since  that  ye  have  a  mind  to  war,— 
Since  that  ye  have  this  bargain  sought,      come  let  us  fight  and  do  not  fear. 
Therefore,  brave  Minstrel,  do  not  care      to  play  to  me  a  porte  most  light, 
That  I  no  longer  may  forbear      to  dance  in  all  these  gentles'  sight." 

The  Master,  after  shewing  his  brethren  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  pets 
seul  that  they  will  be  required  to  exhibit  before  the  compaiiy,  draws  Hs 
sword^  and  addresses  all  the  E^nights  in  succession. 

''  Stout  James  of  Spdn,  both  tried  and  stour,      thine  acts  are  known  full  well  indeed. 
Presenttliyself  upon  the  floor       and  shew  not  either  fear  or  dread; 
CoiDit  not  on^fiivoar  for  thy  meed,      ainoeof  tfay  acts  thou  hast  been  sure  ;-*- 
Brave  Jaws  of  Spain,  I  sball  theq  1M«       toprgve  thy  nMoiioodantfaefloerr' 
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James  of  Spain  draws  his  sword,  and  on  the  fiddle  heing  heard,  he 
proves  his  manhood  on  the  floor  by  ^pas  setd. 

**  Stout  duunpion  Dennis,  a  tried  knight^      ai  by  thy  manhood  may  be  iben;  ~ 
Present  thysdf  here  in  our  sight,      thou  tme  TVench  kni|^t  that  bM  hild  been;--*- 
Since  thou  such  valiant  acta  hast  done^      come  let  us  see  some  of  diem  nov,'— 
With  courte^^  thou  brave  French  knight,      draw  out  thy  sword  of  noble  hue." 

The  Minstrel  strikes  up ;  Dennis  draws  his  sword  and  dances. 


*'  Brave  David^  a  bow  must  string,  and  big  with  awe. 

Set  up  a  wand      upon  a  stand, 
And  tha  brave  David  will  cleave  in  twa.** 

David  draws  and  dances. 

'^  Here  is,  I  think,  an  Irish  knight,       to  prove  himself  a  valiant  man. 
Who  has  not  either  fear  or  fright!—      Let  Patrick  dance,  then,  if  he  can." 

Patrick  draws  and  dances. 

"  Yhou  stout  Italian,  aome  thou  here ;      thy  name  is  Anthony  most  stout. 
Draw  out  thy  sword  that  is  moat  clear,      and  fight  thou  without  dread  or  doubt 
Thy  leg  shake  I  bow  thy  neck  thou  lout !      some  courtesy  shew  on  tiUs  floor. 
For  we  shall  have  another  bout      before  we  pass  out  of  this  boVr." 

Akthony  draws  and  dances. 

''  Thou  kindly  ScMsman,  come  tKou  faefe;      Andrew's  Ihy  name'of  Scottish  knd ! 
Draw  out  tlqr  sword  that  ia  most  dear,      and  by^the  atrtiigth  of  thyrigbt  hahd. 
Fight  ibr  thy  king  with  aB  thy  heart,      %ht  to  confitln  hie  loyal  band. 
Make  all  his  enemies  to  smart,      and  leave  them  dead  upon  die  land." 

Andrew  draws  and  dances. 

The  Minstrel  now  flonrishes  his  bow  with  spirit,  and  the  sword  ^ance  com- 
mences. The  Master  gives  a  signal  to  his  brethren,  who  stand  in  rank  with 
their  swords  reclined  on  their  right  shoulders,  while  he  dances  a  pas  leul. 
He  then  strikes  the  sword  of  James  of  Spain,  who  moves  out  of  lin^  dances 
and  strikes  the  sword  of  Dennis  ;  then  Dennis  sports  a  toe  on  the  floor, 
and  in  the  same  manner  brings  David  out  of  line,  and  thus  eadi  champion 
is  successively  made  to  caper  about  the  room.  ^      ■ 

TheCham]»on8  dieii^eKteBd  thar  sworda^mt  at  ftdl  leilg^^ben  each 
of  them  ismeii  to  grasp  hb  own  sword  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  point 
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of  hkfeft  hand  neighlMmr's  sfUisi  wHb  his  left  hand;  and  heing  thus 
fanned  into  a  drde,  hilt  and  pennt^  as  it  is  named,  they  dance  a  double 
roundel. 

The  Champions  hold  their  swords  in  a  vaulted  direction;  and,  headed 
by  the  Master,  successively  pass  under  them;  they  then  jump  over 
their  swords ; — ^this  movement  bringing  the  weapons  into  a  cross  posi- 
tion, from  which  they  are  released  by  each  dancer  passing  under  his 
right  hand  swold.  ^  A<)9iqiele  roundel,  hilt  and  point,  is  then  performed  as 
before.  >fr  ^ 

The  roundel  is  interrupted  by  the  Master,  who  runs  under  the  sword  of 
his  right  hand,  and  then-jumps  over  it  backwards ;  his  Brethren  sueoessively 
do  the  same.  The  Master  then  passes  imder  his  right  hand  sword,  and  is 
followed  in  this  movement  by  the  rest.  Thus  they  continue  to  dance,  un- 
til a  signal  is  given  by  their  Director,  when  they  form  into  a  drcle,  swords 
tended,  and  grasping  hilt  and  point  as  before.  After  a  roundel  has  been 
danced,  the  Champions  jump  over  their  right  hand  sword,  by  which  means 
their  back  is  to  the  circle,  and  l^eir  hands  across  their  backs,  and  in  this 
form  they  dance  round  until  the  Master  calls  ^  loose !"  They  then  re- 
spectively pass  under  their  right  hand  swords,  and  are  in  a  circle  as  be- 
fore. 

The  Master  now  lays  down  his  own  sword,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  point 
of  Jameses  sword,  turns  himself,  James,  and  the  rest  of  the  champions,  into 
a  due,  and  the  swords  being  held  in  a  vaulted  position,  he  passes  under 
them,  and  thus  removes  out  of  the  circle,  being  followed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  other  Kiiights.  A  repetition  of  all,  or  part  of  the  movements 
already  described,  then  ensues. 

The  Master  and  his  Brethren,  in  the  next  pl^,  throw  themselves  into 
a  rirde,  each  holding  his  arms  across  his  breai^  and  with  their  swords, 
form  a  figure  intended  to  represent  a  shield  ;thi^ng  so  compact,  that  each 
Champon  alternately  dances  with  it  upon  hliiilead.  The  shield  is  then  laid 
^Qwn  upon  the  floor,  when  each  Knight,  laying  hold  of  the  hilt  and  point 
which  he  before  hdd,  and  pladng  his  arms  across  his  breast,  extricates  his 
sword  from  the  dueld,  by  a  figure  directly  opposite  to  that  by  which  it  had 
breen  faaaed. 
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Thif  movement  finislies  tbe  Swoid-danoe.    The  Marta  thn  gnnrdjr 
steps  fi:yrward  and  deliven  the  ioYkmng 

Epilogue* 

Mart  does  rtik>  he  bends  his  brows^        he  makes  us  all  i^g^iast; 
After  the  &w  hours  we  stay  here,        Venus  will  rule  at  last. 

Farewell,  farewell,  brave  gentles  all,        that  herem  do  remain, 
I  wish  yott  health  and  happiness        till  I  return  again. 

The  whole  of  the  champions  then  repeat  the  hst  verse. 

Farewell,  farewell,  brave  gentles  aU,        that  herein  do  remain. 
We  wish  you  health  and  happiness        till  we  return  again  *. 

When  in  jfrolics  and  dances,  the  prophecy  of  St  G£oeg£  has  heen  fill- 
filled,  that ''  Venus  would  rule  at  last,"  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of  the  an« 
nouncement  of  the  guisards.  A  number  of  men  enter  the  room  dressed  in  a 
fantastic  manner,  their  inner  clothes  heing  concealed  hy  a  white  shirt  as  a 
surtout,  which  is  confined,  at  the  waisthand,  hy  a  short  petticoat  formed  of 
loose  straw,  that  reaches  to  the  knee.  The  whole  are  under  the  controul  of  a 
director,  named  a  scudlerf,  who  is  distinguished  firom  his  comrades  by  a  very 
high  straw  cap,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  ribbons.  He  is  the 
proper  arbiter  elegeniiarum  of  his  party,  regulating  their  movements,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  should  altematdiy  dance  with  the  females  assem- 
bled. The  amusement  thus  afforded  is  the  same  that  may  be  found  in  any 
politer  masquerade,  since  it  depends  upon  the  guisards  being  able  to  coneeal 
from  the  company  who  they  are  ^. 

The  great  delight,  however,  of  the  ancient  udallar's  convivial  hours  was  in 
the  recitation  of  ]^^orwegian  ballads.    Shetland  was,  from  time  immemorial^ 


*  The  words  of  this  drama  are  taken  from  an  official  prompt^ba^,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  lady  of  the  island ;  a  few  glaring  interpolation^  have  been  oniitted>  sind  tibe 
words  have  been  corrected  aooordii^  to  other  recitations. 

t  An  ancient  Shetland  name  given  to  the  pilot  of  a  Seoda  or  twelve-oaued  boat. 

X  The  custom  of  paying  visits  to  parties  tmder  the  diagnise  of  a  mask,  is.idriinHted  m 
a  plate  given  in  Olaus  Magnus's  History  of  the  Northern  Nations.  SeeOtaus  Maoiras^ 
de  Gentibus  SepteniricnalHui.    Lib.  xiiL>  cap.  45. 
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edebrated  for  itB  native  poets.  Ronald,  Eiurl  of  Orkney,  being  ill  the 
year  1151  shipwrecked  near  Gnlberswick,  was  visited  by  two  poets,  Oddi 
Glumson  the  Little,  and  Armodb.  The  Earl,  who  composed  verses  him- 
self with  great  fluency  and  elegance,  found  them  so  well  skilled  in  the  same 
art,  that  he  recdved  them  among  the  number  of  his  retainers,  and  took 
them  with  him  On  his  travels  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  oocadon  of  a 
public  feast,  he  gave  to  Abmodb,  as  an  acknowledgment  ftr  his  poetic  ta* 
lents,  a  golden  spear.  Not  longer  ago  than  seventy  years,  a  number  of  po^ 
pular  historic  ballads  existed  in  Shetland,  the  last  person  who  could  redte 
them  being  William  Henby,  a  farmer  of  Guttorm,  in  the  idand  of 
Fouk,  who  was  visited  in  the  year  1774  by  Mr  Low.  **  -I  do  not  remem* 
her,"  sajrs  this  tourist,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Geobge  Paton  of  Edinhuigh, 
preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  '^  if  I  left  you  a  copy  of  a  Norse  bal^ 
lad.  I  wish  you  would  try  if  Dr  Pebcv  could  make  any  thing  of  it  If 
you  have  no  copy,  I  shall  send  an  exact  one,  though  I  cannot  depend  on 
the  orthography,  as  I  wrote  it  from  an  honest  country  man's  mouth,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  had  the  most  retentive  mem(Hry  I  ever 
heard  o£  He,  I  am  afraid,  is  by  this  time  dead,  as  he  was  then  old  and 
much  decayed ;  hut,  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  my  cu- 
riotity, — and  now  and  then  a  dram  of  gin,— tiiat  he  repeated  and  sang  the 
whole  day;"  Some  kinds  of  poetry,  as  the  historical  ballads  and  romances, 
which  William  Henby  could  redte,  were,  as  he  stated,  never  sung  but 
on. a  winter's  evening  at  tiie  fire-mde.  The  subject  of  one  of  them,  as  ex- 
plained by  this  aged  and  last  minstrd  of  Hialtland,  was 

.  The  Strife  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  on  account  of  his  Marriage  with 

the  King  of  Norway's  Daughter. 

HitDiNA,  tiie  daughteir  of  the  King  of  Norway,  was  beloVed  by  Hi^ 
LUGE,  a  courtier,  whose  pretensions  to  her  hand,  tiiough  suppcnrted  by  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  she  discomaged^  While  this  Soverdgn,  aoe(»npanied 
by  his  fiivourite,  was  engaged  in  a  distant  war  with  some  nortiiem  potentate, 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  in  his  rambles  on  the  coast  \A  Norway,  met  with 
the  fair  Princess,  and  became  enamouired  of  bar  charms;  Nor  did  his  ac* 
complishments  obtain  for  him  less  fiivbur  in  the  lady's  eyes,  ais  she  even- 
tually gave  her  hand  to  this  new  lover,  and  fled  with  him  to  the  ishores  of 
Orkney,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  her  sire.    When  the  King,  on 

4D 
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rMtfming  from  tlitt  imn,  had  leumed  what  had  hufpened,  the  daiiiig  pre* 
MUipdon  of  tfaflf'  Earl,  in  obtafaung  an  unsanctianed  allianoe  iritfa  the 
Ctowi^  euBpenrted  him  to  the  gieatest  degxee ;  while  Hiluge  &k  no 
leia  woimded  under  the  poignaney  of  slighted  Uve.  Both  were  impatieiit  to 
gratify  tbeir  tevk^efidfeding^,  and,  for  diia  puzpoae,  set  sail  with  i  strong 
forcfe,  and  landed'M  Orkney.  By  the  persuasion  of  Hildika,  the  Earl 
met  her  &ther  unakmed,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  his  mercy,  eloquently 
besought  bom  him  a  reconcilement  to  the  nuptials.  The  monarch's  affisc- 
tion  for'  his  daughter,  which  nothing  could  whidly  subdue,  made  him  re- 
lent ;  buit  no  llooner  had  his  son-in-law  left  him,  to  communicate  the  joyfiil 
result  of  the  conference  to  his  spouse,  than  the  courtier,  by  resorting  to  all 
the  artful  means  he  could  devise,  by  reminding  the  King  of  the  affitmt  com- 
mitted against  the  royal  dignity,  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  recal  his  pro- 
mise of  fbrgiveness.  Nothing,  th^i,  could  prevent  the  dispute  from  being 
decided  by  the  sword  alone.  Hiluge  and  the  Earl  met  arm  to  arm ;  their 
combat  was  desperate,  but  the  contest  proved  fatal  to  Orkney's  chief,  who  was 
dek  to  the  earth  by  his  fierce  and  ovefwhelmmg  adversary.  The  victor  cut 
oJBP  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bridegroom,  and,  bearing  away  this  dread- 
ful signal  of  his  triumph,  threw  it,  bedewed  with  Uood,  at  Hildina's  feet, 
accompanying  the  brutal  act  with  the  most  sarcastic  reproaches.  The  lady, 
after  recovering  from  the  horror  with  which  she  was  struck  at  the  sight, 
felt  her  injured  pride  return,  and  told  the  destroyer,  that  great  as  was  her 
affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  husband,  the  feeling  was  subordinate  to  the  im- 
patience that  she  felt'  under  the  cruel  insult  with  which  her  feelings  had 
been  mocked.  Hildina  being  compelled  to  return  with  her  royal  father 
to  Norway,  was  again  sought  for  in  marriage  by  Hiluge,  the  renewed  suit 
being  importunately  seconded  by  the  king.  The  lady  thus  beset,  gave  a 
reluctant  consent,  requesting,  as  the  slightest  of  acknowledgments  for  her 
contesdon,  that  she.  might  be  allowed  to  fill  the  goblets  vrith  wine  at  her 
wedding-dinner.  A  boon  so  humble  was  readily  granted.  The  bridal  party 
was  assembled,  the  marriage  was  solemnized,  the  banquet  prepared,  and 
HlLBiVA,  after  having  secretly  dru^ed  the  wine  that  was  to  be  used, 
poured  it  into  the  cups,  and  presented  it  to  her  guests ;— -its  narcotic  quaUties 
soon  threw  the  eompany  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  the  lady  then  b^an  to 
exeente  the  work  of  deadly  vei^eance  she  had  meditated.  She  first  ord^ed 
hor  steeping  father  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  house  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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ted,  BtiAng  a  lighted  far«lid»  «6t  the  numsiou  in  Bamei^  and  inf estediA  with 
her  dependents  to  prevent  escape.  Hiluge^  roused  by  liie  folase,  saw  the 
treachery,  and  piteoUsly  cried  out  for  mercy.  Hildina  heard  with  horrid 
delight  his  supplication,  and>  bitterly  returning  the  taunts  he  had  used 
while  throwing  her  husband's  head  at  her  feet,  left  the  wretched  courtier  to 
perish  in  the  flames  *i 

It  was  not  many  years  before  M^  Low's  visit  to  Shetlajid  in  the  year 
1774,  that  numerous  songs,  under  the  name  of  Visecks,  formed  the  accom- 
|>animent  to  dances  that  y^ould  amuse  a  festal  party  during  a  l^ng  winter's 
evening.  When  the  corn-waters  of  Hamburgh  had  gone  merrily  rounds 
the  tables  labouring,  at  the  same  time,  imdet  the  weight  of  skeo-dried  vivda, 
sillocks,  gammon,  and  reeked  trout, — ^when  the  gue,  an  ancient  two-stringed 
violin  of  the  country,  was  aiding  the  conviviality  of  Yule,  then  would  a  num- 
ber of  the  happy  sons  and  daughters  of  Hialtland  take  each  other  by  the  hand^ 
and  while  one  of  them  sang  a  Kom  viseck,  they  would  perform  a  circular 
dance,  their  steps  continually  changing  with  the  tune.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  little  of  the  Norwegian  language  rettiained  in  the  country,  and 
these  visecks  being  soon  lost,  they  were  followed,  as  a  dergyman  of  Unst  in^ 
formed  Mr  Low,  by  playing  at  cards  all  night,by  drinking  Hamburgh  waters^ 
and  by  Scotch  dances.  The  reel,  upon  being  introduced,  became  highly  po^ 
piilar,  and  a  few  original  melodies  adapted  to  it,  Were  composed  by  native 
musicians  of  Shetland,  the  most  popular  of  which  was  the  Foula  Reel.  To 
this  tune  a  song  was  afterwards  adapted,  named  the  Shaalds  of  Foula, 
bearing  allusion  to  a  profitable  fishery  for  cod  that  was  long  conducted  upon 
those  skaaJds  or  shoals.  The  words  sufficiently  express  the  freedom  with 
which  the  cottager  spent  in  the  conviviality  of  a  vrinter,  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  a  summer,  in  the  perilous  fishery  of  the  haaf. 

WeA,  since,  we  tare  welcome  to  Yule,     up  wi't  Ughtfoot,  link  it  aWa'>  boys  ; 
S^nd  for  a  fiddler,  plaj  up  Foula  reel,        we'll  skip  as  light  aH  a  maw,  bojrs. 

Chorus. 

iThe  Shaalds  of  Foula  will  pay  &r  a',        up  ^'t  Ligbifoot,  Unk  it  awa',  bOys ; 
The  Shaalds  of  Foula  will  pay  for  a'>        the  Shaalds  wiU  pay  for  a',  boys. 

^  For  an  abcount  ol  this  original  of  thii  romance,  see  Note  Id.  Itei»  iV. 
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The  Aweni  are  anumg  the  cows  in  the  byre,        up  wi't  Ligfatfoot^  link  it  awa»'  boys; 
Link  up  the  pot,  and  put  on  a  gude  fire,        well  ait  till  oocks  do  €raw,  boys. 

The  Shaalds  of  Foula,  &c 

Now  fbr  a  light  and  a  pot  of  gude  beer,        up  wi't  Lightfoot,  link  it  awa',  boys; 
W^ll  drink  a  gude  fishing  against  the  next  year,      and  the  Shaalds  will  pay  for  V,  boys^ 

The  Shaalds  of  Foula,  ftp. 


YE  SKERRIES. 

(Including  an  occcmA  of  the  Superstitions  of  the  Shetland  Seas.) 

With  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Ve  Skerries,  I  passed  several  low 
rocks  lying  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Inequalities  of  this 
kind,  named  in  Shetland  J?aa^,  and  in  Feroe  Boffves,  which  interrupt  the 
currents  of  tide,  and  raise  immense  high  waves  that  break,  may  be  found 
at  various  depths,  some  of  them  having  upon  them  as  much  as  twenty  fa- 
thoms of  water^  When  the  sea  is  disturbed,  the  breaking  is  repeated  a  few 
times,  said  to  not  exceed  seven,  and  before  it  recommences,  a  long  interval  of 
stillness  succeeds.  It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  breaking  of  a  Baa  may 
be  induced  by  hot  weather  ;«-that  when  it  takes  plaos  in  calm  weather,  an 
approaching  storm  is  indicated,  and  that  though  a  Baa  appear  perfectly  still,  if 
a  boat  approach  or  go  over  the  place  where  it  lies,  a  breakings  often  &tal 
to  the  crew,  immediately  ensues  "*.  Debes  notices  the  latter  circumstance, 
and  with  much  ingenuity  supposes,  that  a  magnetic  sympathy  possessed 
by  the  hidden  rock,  attracts  the  iron  of  the  boat,  which  the  shallow  water, 
in  its  magnetic  antipathy,  ^*  not  being  able  to  endure,  riseth  itself."  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Shetlanders,  whose  imaginations  have  conceived 
of  strange  wonders  in  the  seas,  entertain  similar  notions  of  the  existence 
of  submarine  magnetic  rocks.  The  opinions,  indeed,  which  they -entertain- 
ed during  the  last  century,  and  which  are  scarcely  forgott^i  at  the  present 


^  There  is  a  rock  near  Mavis  Grind,  named  TairviUe's  Baa,  ccmnecfeed  with  the  name 
of  an  ancient  Norwegian  settler,  who  slew  in  a  duel,  fought  at  P)ftpa  Stoor,  a  gentleman  of 
rank,  and  resisted  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  bring  him  to  a  trial  for  the  act>  linng 
bj  depredations  in  the  country.  He  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a  boat  with  many  of  his. 
sons,  on  the  Baa  that  bears  his  name.  Mr  Low  was  shewn  in  Papa  Stour  a  cqrcular  ior 
dosuro  of  stones^  inhere  the  duel  alluded  to  was  said  to  have  been  foughu 
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day,  of  the  ooean,  or  of  its  inhabitants,  have  all  the  wildness  in  themof  the  po- 
pular notions  existing  on  the  same  subject  among  Norwegian  fishermen,  and 
iae  still  blended  with  the  mythology  of  the  nordi.  Formerly,  whenever  a 
crew  at  the  Haaf  met  with  some  immense  and  unusual  visitant  of  the  seas,  as 
a  finner  *,  a  grampus  or  a  porpoise,  it  was  converted  by  them  into  a  sea- 
trow  f .  The  kraken  or  horven,  which  appears  like  a  floating  island^  sending 
forth  tentaoula  as  high  as  the  masts  of  a  ship  X,  and  the  great  seaquake 
with  his  formidable  mane  §,  are  monsters  that  have  been  occasionally  re- 
cognised, and  their  occurrence  is  much  connected  with  the  demonology  of 
the  Shetland  seas.  If  we  could,  indeed,  conjure  up  all  the  creatures  that 
either  do  actually  exist,  or  only  live  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives,  aA 
hideous  host  of  monsters  would  present  themselves  in  array, 

**  Moet  ugly  shapes  and  horrible  aspects^ 
Such  as  Dame  Naturals  self  mote  feare  to  see, 
Or  shame  that  ever  should  so  fowle  defects 
Frqm  her  most  cunnipg  hand^  escaped  bee. 
All  dreadful  portraicts  of  deformitee.'" 

The  appearances  assumed  by  the  malevolent  Neptune  of  the  Shetlan-^ 
ders,  named  the  Shoopiltee  |),  bear  a  complete  or  near  resemblance  to  that 


*  The  Fimier  of  S3ietlaiid  may  consist  of  the  Balaenoptera  gibhar,  th^  Jubartes  or 
Rorqual  of  La  Cepbde.    One  of  the  latter  kind  was  killed  in  Balta  Sound,  A.  D.  181 7. 

t  Brand  describe  Q^rtain  sea-trows  as  great  rolling  creatures  tumbling  in  the  waters. 
Some  of  them,  adds  the  same  author*  come  among  the  fisheimen's  nets«  break  them  and 
take  them  away. 

X  A  few  years  since;^  an  afBdavit  was  taken  by  a  Justice  of  the.  Peace  in  Shetland^  rela^ 
tive  te  a  monster  of  this  kind^  that  was  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  off  the  island  of 
Bum.  It  appeasred,  said  the  meUj  Uke  the  huU  of  a  large  sMp>  but  on  ap{ffoadiing  it  nearer^ 
tbey  saw  that  it  was  infinitely  larger^  and  resembled  the  back  of  a  monster.  It  is  also  said, 
that  part  ofthe  remains  of  a  dead  kraken  were  found  about  70  years  ago  driven  to  the  mouth 
of  a  large  cave  in  the  island  of  Meikle  Roe. 

{  The  existence  ef  the  sea-snake,— a  monster  fiffy-Sve  feet  long,  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  the  animal  that  was  thrown  on  shore  in  Orkney,  the  vertebme  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum.  The  fiuth  in  the  Edda  of  ihe  great  serpent 
that  Thor  fished  fbr,  did  not,  as  Dr  Percy  conceives,  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  sea*, 
enake,  but  a  real  sea-snake  was  the  foundation  dTthe  fkble.  I  have  heard,  in  Shetland,  of 
a  sea-serpent  being  seen  off  the  Isle  of  Stenness,  Vailey  Island,  and  Dunrossness. 

II  Sir  Robert  Sibbalo  says,  that,  the  Sbetlanders  **  semetimes  catch  wiA  their 
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of  a  horse.  Of  mermen  and  mefWoman^  many  stmi^  stmes  ale  UiUu 
Beneath  the  depths  of  the  oceans  an  atmosphere  exists  adajited  to  the  nqNT'* 
ing  otgans  of  certain  beings,  resembling,  in  form,  the  hutifian  laee,  wfaoaie 
possessed  of  surpassing  beauty,  of  limitdl  siipematural  powenst  and  liable  to 
the  incident  of  death.  They  dwell  in  a  wide  territory  of  the  globe  £ur  bdbw 
the  region  of  fishes,  oyer  which  the  sea,  like  the  cloudy  canopy  of  our  sky^  lof- 
tily rolls,  and  they  possess  habitations  constructed  of  the  pearly  and  ooxal^ 
line  productions  of  tlie  ocean  *.  Having  lungs  not  adapted  to  a  watery  me^ 
dium,  but  to  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  be  imposfidble  for  them 
to  pass  through  the  volume  of  waters  that  intervenes  between  the  sidnu^ 
rine  and  supra-marine  world,  if  it  were  iidt  for  the  extraordinary  power 
that  they  inherit,  of  entering  the  skin  of  some  animal  capable  of  existing 
in  the  sea,  which  they  are  enabled  to  occupy  by  a  sort  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session. One  shape  that  they  put  on,  is  that  of  an  animal  human  above  the 
waste,  yet  terminatiilg'below  in  the  tail  and  fitis  of  a  fish,  but  the  most  fiavou- 
rite  form  is  of  the  larger  seal  or  Haaf-fish  *  for,  in  possessing  an  amphibious 
nature,  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  but  to  land  on  some 
rock,  where  they  firequently  lighten  themselves  of  their  sea^ress,  resume  their 
proper  shape,  and  with  much  curiosity  examine  the  nature  of  the  upper  world 
belonging  to  the  human  race.  Unfortunately,  however,  each  merman  or 
merworokn,  possesses  but  one  skin,  enabling  the  individual  to  ascend  the 
seas,  and  if,  on  visiting  the  abode  of  mdn,  the  garb  should  be  lost,  the 
hapless  being  must  unavoidably  become  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth. 


and  hooks  Tritons^  they  caU  them  ShoupiUttu."    This  account  does  not  agree  with  ^le  sa- 
perstitfon  of  thepvesigfit  day.    Thei»  is  oidy  one  shoupiltin or sboufiiltec^  whose  character 

is  that  of  Nickur,  the  decboniacpl  Nept«^  of  the  North  of  EuJrope. 

.«  1  codld  obtain  litUe  64tiH&ctiohfi3om  the  Shytlanders  relAtiveto  the  trntm^^tkejemut* 
try  beneath  the  s^ ;  but  a  nittive  of  the  Isle  of  Man  once  visited  it  by  means.-x^  a  diviii|^bellj 
that  drew'  a£ber  it  a  ropi»  double  thedittddoe  bftbe  oioon  from  the  earth*  After  pasaiiig  the 
region  of  fishes,  he  descended  into  a  serene  atmoipbere^  aiid  at  length  atri vcd  at  ihe  hcftfeoln 
oixbf  submarine.  World,  wtucb  wip'pAved  trjth  ooral  0ii4>ti|ikneiim  shiBin|^pebble4»''^wliere 
were  large  8tref|»  and  sqiiaies  on  every  -aide^  ^yraimda  of  prys^^  and  btiiWi«(g8  c£  loother 
of  pearl.  The  interipr  of  the  housed  bowted  walla  of  jasper,  floors  of  ciiamoodi;,  topase^ 
and  other  previous  Stones,  chairs  ^d  tables,  of  amberj*and  coi^eiy  faintnen  apd  pr^dty 
inermaids  ftxr  inhabitants^  who  Were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  diving-bell  and 
Its  occUpani'^See  Wai«DRoii's  lale  of  Man»  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Mimti^dsgr  e£  d» 
Scottish  SordftTi  vdL  iii  p.  dOOt 
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I  effected  a  landing,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  on  one  of 
the  low  iod:8  that  forms  a  part  of  the  Skerries,  seven  or  eight  miles  north- 
west of  Papa  Stonr.  This  is  k  dangerous  reef  for  ve8sels,--^tiie  sea  around 
being  agitated  by  opposite  tides,  while  in  the  winter  it  is  so  washed  over 
with  the  waves  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  'From  the  shelving  crags  of  these 
Skerries,  numerous  large  seals  sought  their  safety  in  the  ocean,  while  others 
less  timorous,  drew  near  the  boat  and  gazed  at  us  with  attention;  but 
these  miffht  have  been  the  disguised  submarine  inhabitants  of  ocean's 
depths^hilosaphers.  perhaps,  Toieir  own  world,  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  examining'  the  geognosy  of  our  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust,  aud  the  external  characters  and  habits  of  the  Homo  Sapiens  of  supra- 
marine  systematic  writers.  The  Ve  Skerries  are,  according  to  popular  be- 
lief,  the  particular  retreat  of  the  fair  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sea,  where 
they  are  defended  by  a  raging  surf,  that  continually  beats  around  them,  from 
the  obtrusive  gaze  and  interference  of  mortals;  here  they  release  themselves 
from  the  skins  within  which  they  are  inthralled,  and,  assuming  the  most 
exquisite  h  uman  forms  that  ever  were  opposed  to  earthly  eyes,  inhale  the 
upper  atmosphere  destined  for  the  human  race,  and,  by  the  moon's  bright 
beams,  enjoy  their  midnight  revels. 

As  the  green-haired  .denizens  of  the  ocean  are  mortal,  the  visits  that  they 
pay  the  upper  world  are  not  always  unatt^ided  with  peril.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  Brand,  it  appears,  that  in  making  their  way  through  the  ocean,  there 
was  miich  danger  in  their  being  entangled  among  the  meshes  spread  out  for 
taking  herring ;  in  which  case  they  were  certain  to  obtain  a  sound  beating 
from  the  fishermen.  It  often  happened,  therefore,  that  they  would  contrive 
to  break  through  the  nets,  or  to  the  vexation  of  the  Shetlanders,  bear  them 
away.  Sometimes,  however,  a  more  disastrous  fate  attended  these  beings, 
A  damsel,  who,'  in  swimming. through  the  intermediate  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
had' assumed  the  pieculiar  half*fishy  form'  under  which  a  mermaid  in  her  dis^ 
guise  very  frequently  appears,  was  caught  by  a  ling  hook  that  had  been  laid, 
which,  from  the  narraltive  of  Brand,  appears  to  have  entered  her  chin,  and 
come  out  at  her  upper  Hp.  When  she  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
one  of  the  crew  fearing  that  her  aj^earance  denoted  mischief,  took  out  his 
knife,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  ;•— the  luckless  mermaiden  fell  back* 
wards,  knitted  a  mournful  cry,  and  disappeared  £nr  ever.    The  murderer 
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never  afterwarcU  prospered  in  his  affiiirs,  bat,  until  his  deaths  was  haunted 
by  an  old  merman,  who  continually  upbraided  him  with  the  crime  he  had 
committed;  But  the  greatest  danger  to  which  th(^  rangers  of  the  sea 
seem  liable,  are,  from  the  mortal  hurts  that  they  receive,  upon  takmg 
on  themselves  the  form  of  the  larger  seals  or  Haaf^fish ;  ibr  when  shot 
under  this  shape,  the  blood  no  sooner  issues  forth  from  the  wound,  and 
mixes  with  the  ocean's  brine^  than  it  possesses  the  supernatural  power  <^ 
causing  an  awful  swell  and  break  of  the  sea,  in  the  vidnity  of  the  spot  wheifie 
the  victim,  from  a  sense  of  the  pain  inflicted,  has  been  seen  to  dive.  On 
the  Ve  Skerries,  the  inhabitants  of  submarine  depths  are  liable  to  consi- 
derable peril*  whisnever  the  natives  of  Papa  Stour  repair  thither,  at  certaiii 
times  of  the  year,  ibr  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  seals,  as  they  lie  in  die 
hollow  of  a  certain  crag.  A  istory  is  told  of  a  boftt's  drew  that  landed  with  tins 
design  at  one  of  the  Stacks ; — ^they  stunned  a  number  of  these  animals,  and,  in 
this  state,  stripped  them  of  their  skins,  with  the  fat  attached  to  them, — ^left 
the  carcases  on  the  rock,  and  were  about  to  set  off  for  the  shore  of  Papa  Stour, 
when  such  a  tremendous  swell  arose,  that  every  one  flew  quickly  to  the  boat, 
and  were  successful  in  entering  it,  except  one  man,  who  liad  imprudently 
lingered  behind.  The  crew  were  unwilling  to  leave  a  companion  to  peridi 
on  the  skerries,  but  the  surge  increased  so  fast,  that  after  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  bring  the  bdat  close  in  to  the  stack  the  unfortunate  wight  was 
left  to  his  fatCi  A  stormy  night  came  on^  and  the  deserted  Shetlander  saw 
no  prospect  before  him,  but  of  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger,  or  of  being 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  breakers  whidi  threatened  to  dash  over  the  rocks. 
At  length,  he  perceived  many  of  the  seals,  who,  in  their  flight,  had  escaped 
the  attack  of  the  boatmen  ;^^they  approached  the  skerry,  disrobed  themselves 
of  their  amphibious  hides,  iEtnd  appeared  like  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
ocean.  Their  first  object  was  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  their  friends,  who, 
having  been  stunned  by  dubsj  had,  in  this  state,  been  deprived  of  their  skins. 
When  the  flead  animals  had  r^ained  their  sensibility,  they  assumed  theur 
proper  form  of  mermen  or  merwomen,  and  began  to  lament  in  a  mounifbl 
lay,  wildly  accompanied  by  the  storm  that  was  raging  around,  the  loss  of 
their  sea-dress,  which  would  prevent  them  from  again  enjoying  their  native 
aztire  atmosphere,  and  coral  mansions  that  ky  below  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  their  chief  lamentation  wte  for  Ollavitinus,  the  son  of  Gioga, 
who,  having  been  stripped  of  his  seal's  skin,  would  be  for  ever  parted  from  lus 
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ca-mates,  and  condemned  to  be  an  outcast  inhabitant  of  the  upper  world. 
Their  song  was  at  length  brdcen  off,  by  observing  one  of  their  enemies 
viewing,  with  shivering  limbs  and  looks  of  comfortless  despair,  the  wild 
waves  that  dashed  over  the  stack.  Gioga  immediately  conceived  the  idea 
of  rendering  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  her  son  the  perilous  situation 
o^  the  man.  She  addressed  him  with  mildness,  proposing  to  carry  him  safe 
on  bar  back  across  the  sea  to  Papa  Stour,  on  condition  of  receiving  the 
seal-skin  of  OUavitinus.  A  baigain  was  struck,  and  Gic^  dad  herself  in  her 
amphibious  garb ;  but  the  Shetlander,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  stormy 
main  that  he  was  to  ride  through,  prudently  begged  leave  of  the  matron, 
for  his  better  preservation,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  cut  a  few  holes  in 
her  shoulders  and  flanks,  in  order  to  procure,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh, 
a  better  &6tening  for  his  hands  and  feet.  The  request  being  complied  with, 
the  man  grasped  the  neck  of  the  seal,  and  committing  himself  to  her  care, 
she  landed  him  safely  at  Acres  Gio  in  Papa  Stour ;  from  which  place  he  im- 
mediately repaired  to  a  sked  at  Hamna  Voe,  where  the  skin  was  deposited, 
and  honourably  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  by  affording  Gioga  the 
means  whereby  her  son  could  again  revisit  the  ethereal  space  over  which 
the  sea  spread  its  green  mantle  ^. 

Sometimes  mermen  and  me^olnen  have  formed  connubial  attach- 
ments with  the  human  race  f  v  A  story  is  told  of  an  inhabitant  of  Unst, 
who,  in  walking  on  the  sandy  margin  of  a  voe,  saw  a  number  of  these  beings 
dancing  by  moonlight,  and  several  seal-skins  strewed  beside  them  on  the 
ground.  At  his  approach  they  immediately  fled  to  secure  their  garbs,  and 
taking  upon  themselves  the  form  of  seals,  plunged  immediately  into  the 
sea.  But  as  the  Shetlander  perceived  that  one  skin  lay  dose  to  his  feet,  he 
^snatched  it  up,  bore  it  swiftly  away,  and  placed  it  in  concealment.  On  re- 
turning  to  the  shore,  he  met  the  fairest  damsel  that  was  ever  gazed  upon 


*  There  is  a  story  that  perhaps  proceeds  from  a  superstition  nearly  like  this,  to  be  found 
in  the  niustiAtions  of  Northern  Antiqniti^,  which  is  derived  from  the  Wilkina  Saga.  Some 
mearwmnen,in  going  to  the  Rhine  to  Mpart,  take  off  their  clothes^  and  lay  them  at  the  water^a 
edge.    These  are  seised  by  a  wani<Hr,  who  will  not  restore  Aem  hut  on  certain  conditions. 

t  It  is  said  in  Ben's  Description  of  8tronsay  in  Orkney>  written  A.  D.  1529,  **  Monstri 
maadan  nomine  Tcbtces  (trows)^  asqpiasimo  coeont  cmn  mvlieribna  fllic  colentibaa.''    The 
n  such  sftachmertti  ia  popular  in  many  cottntriea 
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by  mortal  eyeii  iMienting  the  robbery,  by  wliieb  she  should  beeome  an 
exile  fram  her  auliMaraie  frienda,  and  a  tenant  of  the  upper  wodd.  Vam- 
ly  she  itnpldred  the  iMtitutton  of  her  property;  the  man  had  drunk  dee|^ 
of  lore,  and  was  inexorable, — ^but  offisred  her  protection  beneath  hia  roof  aa 
his  iMttotked  spouse.  The  merledy,  perceiving  that  «he  most  became  an  in- 
habitant of  die  earth,  fbund  diat  ahe  eould  not  do  better  than  accept  of 
the  offer.  This  strange  connubial  attachment  anbsisted  for  many  years, 
and  several  children  were  the  fruits  of  it,  who  retained  no  fiffther  marks  of 
tlieir  origm  than  in  the  resembhnce  whidi  a  sort  c£  web  between  tfaor 
fingers,  asid  a  particular  bend  of  their  hands,  bore  to  the  fore  leet  of  a 
8eal,««^-tlii8  peculiarity  being  possessed  by  die  descendants  of  the  fimnly  at 
the  preseift  day.  The  Sfaetlander's  love  for  his  merwife  was  unbounded ; 
b«t  his  affection  was  coldly  letmmed.  The  lady  would  often  steal  alone  to 
the -desert  strand,  and^  on  a  signal  being  ^ven,  a  large  seal  would  make  his 
appeariinoe,  with  whom  she  would  hold,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  an  anxious 
conference.  Years  had  thus  glided  sway,  when  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
cfaOdren,  in  the  course  of  his  play,  found  concealed  beneath  a  sCsck  of  com 
a  seaTs  skin,  and,  delighted  with  the  prize,  ran  with  it  to  his  modier.  Her 
eyes  glistened  with  rapture, — she  gazed  upon  it  as  her  own, — as  the  means  by 
which  she  eonid  pass  through  titie  ocean  that  led  to  her  native  home, — she  burst 
forth  into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  which  was  only  moderated  when  she  beheld 
her  children,  whom  she  was  now  about  to  leav^ — and,  after  hastily  em* 
bracing  them,  fled  with  all  speed  towards  the  sea-side.  The  husband  im- 
mediately retumed,-*^leamed  the  discovery  that  had  taken  place, — ^ran  to 
ov4slttake  his  wife,  but  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  her  transformation  of 
shape  completedy-'^o  see'hier,  in  the  form  of  a  seal,  bound  from  the  ledge  of 
a  rook  into  the  sea.  The  Urge  animal  of  the  same  kind  with  whom  she 
had  held  a  secret  converse  soon  appeared,  and  evidently  congratulated  her, 
in  the  most  tender  manner,  oa  her  escape.  But,  before  she  dived  to  un- 
known depths,  sjhe  cast  a  parting  glance  at  the  wretched  Shetlander, 
whose  despairing  looks  excited  in  her  breast  a  few  transient  feelings  of  com* 
miseration.  **  FareweU,"  said  ahe  to  him,  **  and  may  all  good  attend  you. 
I  loved  you  very  weU  when  I  resided  upon  earthy  but  I  always  loved  my 
first  husband  much  better.*" 

These  inhabitants  of  a  submarine  wolld  were,  in  the  later  periods  of 
Christianity,  r^;arded  as  fiillen  angds,  who  wa^e  eompelled  to  take  refuge 
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in  the  seas :  Th^  had,  (her(£»re,  the  name  of  Sisa-Tiowfl  given  to  th^,  as 
beloaging  to  the  donunion  of  the  Prince  of  Darfci)«88.  Bkand  appfia^  to 
have  oonfinned  thi9  view,  by  assenting,  to  the  opinion  of  the  flaikrs,  Jhal^ 
it  was  the  devil,  who,  in  the  shape  of  great  rolling  ereatinref!,.  broke  th^ 
nets ;  adding,  "  It  seems  to  be  more  than  probaUe  that  evil  spiritu  frequc^it 
both  land  and  sea." 


SANDNESS  TO  VAILEY. 

In  an  inland  course  from  Sandness,  on  the  Mainland,. to  Vailey,  there 
is  not  a  single  habitation ;  hills,  that  afford  receptacles  for  num^mis  l^s,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  Inrown  moss,. are  surmounted  by  higher  rising,  heaths, 
which  present  a  barren  and  bleak  picture  of  more  than  usual  ^Udness. 
Along  the  coast,  whidi  is  broken  into  steep  precipices  and  gios,  there  are 
several  patches  of  cultivation.  On  the  rodasi  of  Deepdale,  a  ship  freighted 
with  timber  had  recently  gone  into  pieces ;  the  few  individtuds,  whose  lives 
were  saved,  having  effected  their  escape,  by  beii^  thrown  upon  a  frightful 
cliff,  which,  in  a  dark  night,  they  contrived  to  scale,  and  in  the  morning 
reached  the  small  town  of  Dale.  As  soon  as  they  related  thdr  story,  every 
boat  in  the  vicinity  was  launched,  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

At  Vailey,  a  more  enlivening  prospect  is  presented,  from  the  many 
voes  which  lead  into  the  /sound,  and  from  its  populous  and  wdl  culti- 
vated shcnres.  The  island,  On  which  a  handsome  house  is  built,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Scott,  Esq*  the  proprietor.  There  are  several  burghs  in  this 
vicinity,  one  of  which  is  situated  on  a  holm  at  the  loch  of  Burroland, 
having  a  double  concentric  wall,  with  ditches  that  were  fiDed  with  water  from 
the  loch,  and  communicating  with  the  shore,  by  means  of  stepping  stones. 
I  found  in  this  vicinity  some  tenants  who  had  been  released  from  the  obli- 
gation of  fishing.  They  sold  their  fish  to  Yaggers^  by  which  cant  phrase, 
derived  from  the  vessels  that  attended  the  Dutch  busses  and  took  home  the 
first  herrings,  an  enterprising  set  of  young  men  were  originally  designated, 
who,  having  few  or  no  boats  themselves  employed  at  the  Haa£  purchased 
fish  from  the  natives  at  a  higher  price  ihan  that  which  landlords  paid. 
Theie  was  an  old  tradition  respiting  Vailey,  that  neither  cat  nor  mice 
would  live  in  it,  and,  asacat  was  seen  there,  about  a  century  ago,  at  theiime 
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a  gentleman  was  afficted  witii  illness,  it  was  judged  that  the  creature  could 
be  nothing  but  a  noted  witdi  of  the  vicinity  in  disguise.  On  the  popular 
notions  entertained  at  present,  and  more  particularly  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, respecting  the  witchcraft  of  Shetland,  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing, 
and  this  task  I  shall  fulfil  on  the  present  occasion. 


WITCHCRAFT  OF  SHETLAND. 

Magic  was  originally  sanctioned  in  Scandinavia  by  Odin,  and,  during 
the  Pagan  state  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  was  practised  by  individuals  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  mother  of  Thorfin,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  lived 
in  the  11th  century,  gave  to  her  son  a  standard,  embroidered  with  the  signal 
of  a  raven,  telling  him,  that  if  the  &tes  had  intended  he  should  have  lived 
for  ever,  she  would  have  nursed  him  much  longer  in  his  cradle ;  but  that 
life  was  finished  more  honourably  with  glory,  than  lengthened  out  with  dis- 
honour ; — that  although  the  standard  on  which  she  had  expended  aU  her 
magic  art  portended  victory  to  him  before  it  was  carried,  yet  it  might  bring 
death  to  the  bearer.  The  females  who,  in  Scandinavia,  or  its  colonies,  had 
Inost  distinguished  themselves  in  the  art  of  divination,  were  deified  after 
their  decease,  under  the  name  of  Nomies  or  Destinies ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  upon  the  completion  of  their  apotheosis,  they  had  the  powa*  of 
controlling  human  events.  Urda  the  past,  Verdandi  the  present,  and 
Skulda  the  future,  mounted  swift  horses,  and  with  drawn  swords  traveUed 
through  the  air  and  over  the  seas,  in  order  to  select  the  particular  mortals 
who  were  to  die  in  battle,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Valhalla : — ^they  were 
the  handmaids  of  Odin,  and  dwelt  in  a  beautiftil  city.  But  Nomies  of  a 
subordinate  character  lived  in  caves ;  some  of  them  were  descended  fix>m  the 
gods,  some  from  genii,  and  others  from  the  malignant  dwarfs.  They  as- 
sisted at  the  birth  of  children,  and  determined  their  fate  and  age :  the  Nor- 
nies  of  good  origin  dispensing  riches  and  honour ;  and  the  Nomies  of  wicked 
descent  dooming  certain  individuals  to  poverty  and  in&my,  or  to  death  in 
the  flower  of  life. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Pagan  professors  of  magic  were  hield,  was 
first  diminished  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  when  it  was  &x  from 
bemg  believed  that  the  deities  of  the  Edda  were  fiiUdous  beings,  but  that 
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they  v/en  fidlen  angds  in  leagae  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who,  until 
the  appearance  of  our  Saviour,  had  heen  allowed  to  range  on  the  earth  un* 
ccmtroUed,  and  to  mvolye  the  world  in  spiritual  darkness  and  delusion. 
It  was  then  supposed,  that  witches  and  warlocks,  by  a  compact  with  Satan 
himself,  were  enabled  to  command  the  assistance  of  the  demons  of  the  Pa- 
gans, who,  having  been  driven  from  Heaven,  took  shelter  in  caverns,  seas, 
and  lakes,  .or  became  the  drudging  domestic  spirits  of  particular  families.  An 
opinion  precisely  similar  was  entertained  among  the  early  Reformers  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  forms  in  which  the  demons  appeared,  with  whom  the  magicians  of 
Shetland  communed,  were  often  those  which  had  been  &miliar  to  Pagan 
times.  The  raven,  for  instance,  whose  language  the  ancient  diviner  boast- 
ed he  could  understand  *,  had  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  secret  af- 
&irs  of  men,  and  the  hidden  things  of  Nature.  Odin  had  always  in  at- 
tendance two  ravens,  who  would  sit  upon  his  shoulders, — ^who  would  fly 
the  world  over,  and,  at  dinner  time,  return,  for  the  purpose  of  whispering 
in  his  ears  all  the  occurrences  they  had  either  heard  or  seen.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  witch  of  Shetland,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  held  con- 
verse with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  was  seen  going  to  and  from  Brecon  to 
Hillswick,  while  the  devils,  who  were  her  familiars,  appeared  to  her  in  the 
likeness  of  two  corbies,  that  hopped  on  each  side  of  her  all  the  way.  As 
this  appearance  was  maintained  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  wild  fowls, 
it  formed  one  of  the  charges  against  the  unhappy  woman,  for  which  she 
was  condemned  to  be  worried  and  burnt  at  a  stake.  It  was  also  custom- 
ary for  a  fiuniliar  to  appear  under  the  form  of  a  cat ;  and  sometimes  he 
put  on  a  human  shape,  as  when,  about  fifty  years  ago,  he  assisted  the 
wife  of  a  warlock  in  Papa  Stour  to  delve,  during  the  time  that  her  hus- 
band was  engaged  at  the  Haaf.    As  soon  as  the  devil  had  abandoned  a 


*  The  supernatttral  powers  that  were  the  boast  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  magicianS;, 
are  thus  ledted  in  the  song  of  King  Eric  s 

Intellezit  quid  ganriant  aves,  Klbk  nam'fligla 

potuit  ignem  restinguere,  kjma  elda 

flactuscompescere,  saevaocsvefia 

^dohnres  lenir^  sorgir  laegia« 
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Shetland  witch,  he  was  seen  under  the  ahspe  of  a  fiery  hall.  SiNCliAiB»in 
InvLsihle  World  Discovered,  assures  us,  that  when  Hejlen  Stxwjjit  and 
her  daughter  were  hrought  to  the  gihhet  to  be  humed,  the  poor  girl  was  so 
stupified  that  she  was  thought  to  he  then  possessed  by  Satan ;  finr  after 
she  had  hung  some  little  time  at  the  gibbet,  a  black  pitdiy  ball  foamed  out 
of  her  mouth,  which,  afiter  the  fire  was  kindled,  grew  to  the  bigness  of  a 
walnut,  and  then  flew  up  like  squibs  into  the  air,*— this  being  a  visible  sign 
that  the  devil  was  gone  out  of  her. 

The  chief  means  by  which  the  devilry  of  a  Shetland  witch  or  warlock 
was  accomplished,  appears  to  have  been  by  an  evil  eye  or  an  evil  tongue. 
It  was  said  of  Maeion  Pabdon,  who  suflSered  in  the  year  1645,  that  she  was 
all  her  days  a  wicked,  devilish,  fearful  and  abo^iinable  cursor,  and  that  when- 
ever she  cursed  those  to  whom  she  wished  evil,  every  evil,  sidcness,  harm, 
and  death,  ifollowed  thereupon; — she  cursed  Janet  Robinson  and,  ac- 
cordingly, showers  of  pains  and  fits  fell  upon  the  victim.  Nor  was  her  eye  less 
baneful ;  she  looked  upon  a  cow,  and  it  *'  crapped  togidder  till  no  lyfe  was 
leukit  for  her.**  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  notion  of  an  evil 
eye  or  tongue  having  the  power  to  hurt,  was  not  confined  in  Shetland  to  the 
professors  of  magic,  but  was  attributed  to  any  enemy  who  might  look  ma- 
liciously at  a  neighbour's  person  and  property,  or  might  bestow  upon  them  a 
curse*.  A  superstition  of  this  kind  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  Turks,  the  modem  Egyptians,  and  many  of  the  Celtic  tribes. 
The  influence  of  an  evil  eye  was  also  supposed  to  be  in  a  more  intense  de- 
gree blasting,  when  any  one  was  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph.  There  is, 
again,  in  Shetland^  another  modification  of  this  superstition,  resembling 
one  which  may  be  found  described  in  Luptok's  Book  of  Notable  Things,  on 
the  authority  of  6£llius,  that  *'  There  aie  in  Afiick  families  of  men,  who, 
if  ihey  chance  exceedingly  to  praise  fair  trees,  pure  seeds,  goodly  children, 
excellent  horses,  fair  and  well-looking  cattle,  soon  after  they  will  wither  and 
pine  away  and  so  dye."  In  like  manner,  Mr  Low  was  informed  in  Shetland, 
by  a  minister,  that,  "  if  you  praise  their  children,  or  call  them  fiit,  they 
think  you  their  worst  enemy,  and  that  such  children  are  certainly  doomed 


*  Mr  Low  remarked  of  the  Orkney  native^  that  there  were  not  a  few  instancet  of  their 
ing  ill  upon  being  cursed  by  an  enemj. 
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to  die.    Nor  mist  any  thing  be  praised  upon  whidi  these  poor  people  set  a 
▼alue.** 

The  Shetland  witch  delighted  in  imitating  a  practice  to  which 
Brownie,  t2ie  well  known  domestic  spirit,  was  ad<ficted ;  for  whenever  sacri- 
fices ware  not  the  regular  pay  of  the  goblin's  drudgery,  the  brewing  was 
spoiled,  which  was  named  *'  Taking  away  t^e  profit  from  the  malt."  Accord* 
ingly,  she  has  long  been  notorious  for  gratifying  her  revenge  or  malevo- 
lence, in  depriving  her  neighbours  of  the  profits  of  their  rooms,  lands,  com, 
grass,  buttar,  cattle  and  wool.  In  an  indictment  against  Marion  PaiI- 
i>ON  of  Hillswick,  she  was  charged  with  attempting  to  take  away  the 
profit  of  some  bear  belonging  to  Edward  Halcro,  when  he  was  dichting  it 
to  steep  for  malt :  with  marring  and  undoing  two  whole  .makings  of  the 
same  bear,  and  with  taking  away  the  profit  of  Andro  Erasmusson's  kine 
for  thirteen  days  * 

The  witch  of  Shethmd  had,  like  Odin,  the  great  &ther  of  Scandinavian 
magic,  the  power  of  undergoing  a  transmutation  of  shape  resembling  various 
animals.  Marion  Pardon  of  Hillswick,  conceived  a  malice  against  the 
crew  of  ^  fishing-boat,  and,  transforming  herself  into  the  likeness  of  a  pel* 
lack-whale  or  porpoise,  upset  a  fishing-boat.  She  was  convicted  of  the 
crime  by  the  confes^n  of  another  witch,  and  by  the  well-known  test  of  the 
bahr'recht,  ox  law  of  the  bier ;  for  being  commanded,  along  with  Swene, 
her  husband^  to  lay  hands  on  two  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  found,  one  of 
them  bled  at  the  craig-bane^  and  another  in  the  head  and  fingers,  ^  guish- 
ing  out  bluid  thereat,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  beholders,  and  reve^ 
lation  of  the  judgment  of  the  Almightie.'*  On  this  iixefragaUe  proof  of 
murder,  admitted  as  the  indictmmt  expressed,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  likewise  in  most  ioxAga  kingdoms,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  exe- 
cuted. 


*  A  «mil«r  superstition  prevailed  in  Orkney*  Elspit  Smith,  in  the  year  \6l%  oom- 
plained  to  t)ie  niinister  and  eULers  of  Hoy,  that  Marion  Manoib  had  fidsdy  accused  her 
of  witdicraft^  in  saying,  *'  That  she  sent  for  ane  pynt  of  aile  from  her,  and  did  thereby 
take  awa  the  fruit  and  fiision  of  ane  dyssen  of  pynts  or  thereby,  that  remained  in  the  ves- 
scL" 
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It  was  usual  with  the  Shetland  dealers  in  sorcery,  like  the  ancient  ma- 
gicians of  Scandinavia,  to  use  incantations.  *^  I  know  a  song,''  said  Odin, 
"  of  such  virtue,  that  were  I  caught  in  a  storm  I  can  hush  the  vnnds,  and 
render  the  air  perfectly  calm."  But  the  warlocks  and  vidtches  of  Thule 
used,  hy  the  same  means,  to  raise  tempests,  the  lay  heing  accompanied  hy 
some  simple  process,  that  denoted  the  advancement  that  was  made  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  malevolent  object  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  woman, 
of  the  parish  of  Dunrossness,  known  to  have  a  deadly  enmity  against  a  boat's 
ctew  that  had  set  off  for  the  Haaf,  took  a  wooden  bason,  named  a  cop,  and 
allowed  it  to  float  on  the  surfSace  of  a  tub  of  water ;  then,  to  avoid  exciting 
a  suspicion  pf  her  devilry,  she  went  on  with  her  usual  domestic  labours,  and, 
as  if  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  them,  sang  an  old  Norse  ditty.  After  a  verse 
or  two  had  been  recited,  die  sent  a  child  to  the  tub,  and  bade  him  tell  bar 
if  the  cap  was  wkvmmilledf  or  turned  upside  down.  Her  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  intelligence  was  soon  brought  to  her,  that  the  water  was  beginning  to 
be  agitated,  but  that  the  bowl  was  afloat.  She  then  continued  her  incanta- 
tion, and  once  more  broke  it  off,  by  requesting  the  child  to  go  again  to  the 
tub,  and  let  her  know  if  the  cap  was  whummiUed.  The  little  messenger 
soon  returned  with  the  news  that  there  was  a  strange  swell  in  the  water, 
which  caused  the  bowl  to  be  sadly  tossed  about.  The  witch  then  sang  still  more 
loudly,  and,  for  the  third  time,  sent  the  child  to  the  tub  to  report  the  state 
of  the  bason,  wh«  immediately  hastened  back  with  the  information  that  the 
water  was  frightfully  troubled,  and  that  the  cap  was  whummiUed.  The  en- 
chantress, with  an  air  of  malignant  satisfiiction,  then  ceased  her  song,  and 
said  **  The  Turn  is  done."  On  the  same  day,  news  came  that  a  fishing  yaul 
had  been  lost  in  the  Roust,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  had  been  drowned. 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  some  women  in  the  island  of  Fetlar,  who,  when  a 
boat's  crew  had  perished  in  the  bay  of  Funzie,  were  detected  sitting  rmmd  a 
well,  muttering  mysterious  words  over  a  wooden  bowl  that  was  supematurally 
agitated.  The  accompaniment  of  a  magical  incantation  by  some  process,  in- 
dicative of  the  progress  of  the  magical  purpose  that  is  meditated,  may  be  found 
in  many  of  the  wild  superstitions  of  Scandinavia  and  its  colonies.  While  the 
Nomies  or  Destinies  of  Pagan  times  were  within  the  recesses  ^f  a  gloomy 
cave,  dooming  in  a  wild  song  the  fate  of  the  warriors  who  were  to  fall  with 
the  Earl  of  Okney  in  an  engagement  on  the  Jnah  coast,  they  were  employed 
on  a  strange  loom,  where  human  entrails  furnished  the  materials  fiir  the 
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warp,  foemens'  heads  for  treadles,  swords  dipped  in  gore  for  shuttles  and 
darts  for  woofs.  When  the  incantation  was  ended,  the  women  each  tore  a 
portion  of  the  doth,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  six  rode  away  towards  the 
north,  and  six  to  the  south.  There  is  also  in  Scandinavia  an  ancient  rhyme, 
named  the  Qu^m  Song,  wherein  two  female  slaves  of  a  gigantic  form  sing  a 
strange  ditty,  while  they  are  employed  in  labouring  on  a  quern  of  immense 
magnitude,  in  which  they  grind  riches  to  a  sea-king ;  but,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  oppression  of  their  master,  in  making  them  persist  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  night  in  their  labour,  they  grind  against  the  same  warrior  a 
destructive  army. 

Another  mode,  by  which  the  magician  of  Shetland  obtained  a  power  over 
Nature's  operations,  was  by  means  of  knots,  the  superstitious  regard  for  them 
seeming  to  have  arisen  &om  the  use  to  which  they  were  from  the  remotest 
period  applied  as  memorials  of  events,  or  as  inviolable  pledges  of  agree- 
ment, indicating  that  they  were  not  to  be  loosened  *.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
that  the  most  ancient Kunic  characters  imitated  the  variety  of  knots  that  were 
made  on  such  occasions  f;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  can  easily  account  for 
similar  magical  effects  being  ascribed  to  them,  as  to  the  symbols  of  which 
they  were  mere  substitutes  |.  The  Fins  were  long  notorious  for  controlling, 
by  such  means,  events  depending  on  the  atmosphere,  or  for  **  untying  the 
winds."  And  Brand  relates  a  story  of  a  witch  of  Shetland,  who  made 
nearly  the  same  use  of  knots  as  Odin  did  of  the  Runs,  by  which  they  were 
succeeded :  for  while  the  God,  by  virtue  of  written  spells,  could  make  a  witch, 
when  riding  through  the  clouds,  miss  her  aim,  the  Shetland  sorceress,  upon 
seeing  a  fowl  which  a  sea-eagle  was  carrying  through  the  air,  has  taken  a 


*  Hence  ^  the  tnie  lorer's  knot,"  familiar  at  the  present  day,  and  the  knot  emblematic 
offriendah^.  ^^    . 

t  In  HicKEs's  Thesaurus,  it  is  stated,  '*  Inscriptionum  Runse  in  nodis  dye  g3nri8,,no- 
dorum  insculptae  leguntur,  propterea  quod  apud  veteres  septentrionales  gentes  nodus  amo- 
ris,  fidei,  amicitise^symbolum  fuisse  videtur,  ut  quod  insolubilem  pietatis  et  affectus  nexum 
aignifieavit"  But  when  these  letters  were  carved  on  wood,  they  sustained  a  conaiderable  al- 
teration, being  rather  meant  to  resemble  sprigs  that  were  cut  from  the  tops  of  trees. — Da« 
yiEs'  CeUk  Researches,  p.  314. 

t  Thus  Odiv,  by  the  means  of  Runic  characters,  assumed  the  power  of  raising  the 
dead  to  life. 
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string,  and  after  having  cast  some  knots  upon  it,  the  bicd  of  pvey  has  let  its 
captive  fall  into  the  ocean,  from  which  it  has  been  immediately  recovered  by  a 
boat  Artifices  of  this  kind  were  also  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases;  tbisuse 
of  them  being  indeed  familiar  to  other  countries^  When,  for  instance,  an  old 
woman  of  Shetland  has  been  called  in  to  cure  a  sprained  limb^  she  has  tied 
aroimd  it  a  piece  of  woollen  thread,  <m  which  was  made  a  certain  number 
of  knots,  and  after  muttering  during  the  operation  certain  mysterious  words, 
a  cure  has  been  soon  effected.  These  charms  were,  two  centuries  ago,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Devil,  from  whom  witches  received 
them.  Thus,  in  an  indictment  against  Marion  Pardon  of  Hillswick, 
it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Swene,  her  husband,  was  labouring  in  a  peat- 
moss, with  several  other  scatholders,  among  whom  was  a  poor  fdlow,  en- 
feebled by  disease.  A  Shetlander  of  the  party,  in  a  sneering  way,  asked 
SwEN£  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  wife  to  go  to  her  pobe  *  the  devil, 
and  bid  him  loose  a  knot,  that  the  sick  man  might  be  enabled  to  cast  his 
peats  ? 

When  the  Pagan  magic  of  the  North  was  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  it  was  supposed  that  many  diseases  were  induced  by  a  sort 
of  demoniacal  possession  that  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
that  a  cure  was  to  be  effected  by  obliging  the  demon  to  enter  the  body  of 
some  other  animal.  When  a  Shetland  witch,  therefore,  had,  by  a  compact 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  obtained  a  command  over  subordinate  evil 
spirits,  she  could  charge  them  to  enter  the  mortal  tenement  of  flesh  be- 
longing to  either  man  or  beast,  and  to  cause  affliction  even  unto  death. 
Marion  Pardon  of  Hillswick,  by  a  power  of  this  kind,  cast  fits  upon 
Janet  Robertson,  but  being  threatened  with  the  terror  of  the  law,  re- 
moved the  disealse  (or  rather  the  d^uton  that  induced  it),  }fy  throwing  it 
upon  two  kine  that  shortly  afterwards  expired.  She  also  visited  with  sifik? 
ness  the  wife  of  a  neighbour,  but,  under  fear  of  legal  consequences,  cast  it 
upon  a  calf  that  soon  afterwards  ran  mad  and  died.  In  another  case^  after 
inflicting  illness  upon  a  man,  she  cured  him  by  p^ttiij^  hpr  finger  on  his  leg 
and  thai  on  the  ground,  three  times  to  and  fro :  but  on  the  rmnoiir  «f 
the  cure  spreading  abroad,  the  beldam  grew  angry  at  the  exposure^  and 
caused  the  disease  to  return.  She  again  was  earnestly  entreated  to  re- 
store the  patient  onoe  more  to  a  state  of  hfealthy  ■  an  ol^ect  that  Bbe  ef- 


*  Foster-father^  or  nurse's  husband. 
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fected,  by  semiing  hitn  a  bannock  to  eat  prepared  from  ber  own  bands,  and 
by  casting  the  disease  on  one  of  bis  cows,  to  whom  it  proved  &tal. 

It  appears,  that  an  exertion  of  the  supernatural  powers  possessed  by 
warlocks  and  witches,  was  often  requested  for  both  good  and  bad  purposes 
John  SutHERLAKD  of  Papa  Stour,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  ago,  was 
in  the  habit  of  procuring  a  fair  breeze  for  aHy  boats  that  were  wind-bound. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  country,  connected  with  a  n^elancholy  disas- 
ter which  once  befel  a  respectable  family  in  Shetland,  relative  to  a  Nor- 
wegian lady,  who  beiiig  slighted  by  a  young  gentle^n,  bribed  a'  hag  td 
bring  the  direst  misery  to  the  house  with  whom  she  had  been  refused  an  al- 
liance. The  time  iBelected  for  the  purpose,  was  when  the  sons  were  about 
to  be  ferried  across  a  voe ;  and  in  order  t6  induct  the  whole  of  the  heirs- 
tiiale  of  the  race  to  take  the  boat,  a  shelty  that  had  been  secured  for  the 
meditated  journey  of  one  of  them,  was  in  a  mysterious  manner  conveyed 
away  from  his  tether.  The  four  youths,  accompanied  by  a  cousin,  set  sail  at 
the  close  of  the  evening ; — ^there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  water,  and 
not  a  noise  nor  a  cry  was  heard,  yet  when  thfe  anxk)us  parents,  impatient 
of  their  return,  instituted  a  search  afler  them^  they  found  nothing  but 
the  boat  whidh  had  drifled  ashore  with  little  damag^.  When  the  dark 
deed  of  enchantment  had  been  accomplished,  the  shelty  that  had  been  lost 
was  brought  back  to  his  tethet  in  as  Bectet  a  maimer  as  he  had  disap 
peared. 

Thete  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  in  a  superstitious  age,  an  indivi- 
dual thus  consulted  and  treated  as  a  oomniori  charmer^  would  in  time  become 
herself  impress^  with  the  same  conceit,  bding  strongly  tempted  to  make  a 
free  surrender  of  het  mitid  to  tbis  self-delusion,  by  the  convenient  power  which 
she  wotdd  find  Uer^lf  possess^  of,  under  the  supernatural  character  attri- 
buted to  her.  **  Children  cannot  smile  upon  a  witdi/'  says  an  old  writer, 
*^  without  the  hiaatA  of  a  perpetual  wryi  mouth ;  a  very  nobl^otian's  sequest 
may  be  denfed  ihore  safely  than  her  petitions  for  butter,  milk  or  small 
beer ;  and  si  gf^t  ladie's  or  queen's  name  may  be  lesis  doubtfully  derided." 
There  wete,  hoWev^fT,  several  ways  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  power 
of  the  sorceress  ebuld  be  resisted,  the  chief  of  which  was,  by  drawing  some  of 
her  blood*.    A  female,  upon  .whom  Marion  Pardon  of  Hills  wick  had, 

*  A  number  of  examples  are  giv^  in  ^r  Elus's  edition  of  Brand's  Popular  An- 
tiquities, to  shew  the  very  prevalent  opinion,  that  drawing  blood  from  a  witch  rendered 
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in  her  vencficial  heart,  cast  a  terrible  and  fearful  madness,  was  counselled 
to  draw  blood  from  the  witch,  and  this  she  performed  by  running  foul  upon 
her,  and  biting  two  of  her  fingers,  when  a  recovery  took  place.  Sometimes 
a  magician  was  openly  charged  with  the  diabolical  deeds  which  had  been 
committed,  on  the  principle  of  the  text  in  Scripture, ''  Resist  the  devil  and 
he  will  flee  from  you."  The  effect  of  the  mystic  craft  would  then  immediate- 
ly cease.  Thus,  when  Marion  Pardon  had  taken  away  the  profit  from 
certain  kine,  their  milk  was  shewn  to  the  dame,  and  the  owner  got  back 
her  profit.  When  another  cow  produced  nothing  but  blood,  the  fluid  was 
openly  exposed  before  her  eyes,  and  the  beast  soon  grew  well.  In  a 
third  case,  where  a  cow  yielded  nothing  but  a  fetid  matter,  the  runnion  was 
not  only  made  to  look  at  the  animal,  but  also  to  milk  her,  upon  which  a 
recovery  ensued.  But  the  magic  of  Thule  was  in  no  way  so  succes^ully 
combated  as  by  the  tenror  of  the  law ;  and  in  no  part  of  Christendom  has 
there  been  a  more  industrious  search  made  after  professors  of  the  black  art 
than  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  rapacity  of  Earls  Patrick  and  Ro- 
bert Stewart  in  seizing  lands  from  the  udallers^  caused  them  to  bring 
to  immediate  justice  all  impious  charmers,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
their  estates,  which  became  due  to  them  by  forfeiture.  Nor  was  their  ex- 
ample unfoUowed,  for  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  by  those  individuals 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  government  of  the  province.  Even  so  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  witches  of  Shetland  wane,  as 
Brand  says,  talked  of  so  much  anent  their  devilry,  that  he  wafi  told 
it  was  dangerous  going  to  or  living  in  this  their  abode.  By  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  country,  each  ranselman  was  directed  to  inquire  in  his  quar- 
ters anent  all  persons  using  any  manner  of  witchcrafti  charms,  or  any 
abominable  or  devilish  superstitions,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.  Entrusted  with  such  powers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  industrious  civil  ofiicers  would  find,  in  every  district,  some  old  wo- 
man, who  could  shew  the  usual  manifestations  of  a  Shetland  hag, — one 
who  was  a  devilish,  fearfrd,  and  abominable  curser, — a  taker  away  of  her 
neighbour's  profits, — a  charmer  and  healer  of  some,  and  a  caster  of  sick- 
ness upon  others, — who  in  every  way  lived  a  damnable  and  diabolical  life. 


her  enchantments  ineffectual.    Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  IVth,  act  Ist,  Talbot 
says  to  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  ^^  Blood  I  will  draw  on  thee*  thou  art  a  witch." 
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contrary  to  God  and  his  com]iuaidineiit&    Every  district  would  display 
some  hollow  glen, 

■  . 

**  In  which  a  witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes, 

And  wilfuU  want,  all  careless  of  her  needes ; 

So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 

Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  devilish  deedes 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 

And  hurt  far  off  unknown  whomever  she  envide.^—- Spenser. 

The  task  now  remains  of  shewing  the  modifications  that  the  art  of 
magic  underwent  in  Shetland  from  being  blended  with  ceremonies,  or  no- 
tions appertaining  to  Popery  or  to  the  Reformed  Religion.    When  Po- 
pery prevailed  in  these  islands,  the  effects  of  witchcraft  were  obviated  by 
means  of  crosses,  benedictions,  amulets,  prayers,  and  *^  other  godly  gear." 
Such  virtues  indeed  were  attributed  to  mummery  of  this  kind,  that  the 
true  wadocks  were  the  Catholic  clergy,  who,  by  mere  priestcraft,  could  at 
any  time  produce  the  accomplishment  of  objects,  that  in  days  of  Paganism 
depended  on  incantations,  knots,  or  Runic  characters.    But  when  Reforma- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  land,  and  when  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Pope- 
ry were  condemned  as  idolatrous,  it  was  still  found  not  very  easy  to  shake 
the  popular  &ith  in  the  eflfectiv^iess  of  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Church,  that  were  employed  to  ensure  success  in  fishing  and  du- 
ring harvest.    Accordingly,  a  description  of  people  was  greatly  encouraged 
who  performed  numerous  ceremonies,  whidi  had  evidently  a  Popish  origin, 
that  were  calculated  to  oppose  the  malevolence  of  demons  and  of  common  sor- 
cerers,— to  heal  diseases  or  to  procure  good  fortune  in  worldly  afiairs.     The 
religious  charmer  of  Shetland  would  mutter  some  words  over  water,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  the  element  was  named 
fbrespoken  water  \  boats  were  .then  sprinkled  with  it ;  and  limbs  were  wash- 
ed with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  cut  pains.   When  a  beast  was  wounded 
with  elf-shot,  the  saining  or  blessing  witch  would  find  out  the  hole,  in- 
scrutable to  common  eyes,  in  which  the  arrow  entered,  and  would  wash  the 
place  with  forespoken  water.    By  the  application  of  this  fluid  were  the 
efifects  combated  of  an  evil  eye,  or  of  an  evil  tongue.    There  was  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  exercising  a  profession  of  witchcraft  thus  modified, 
which  admitted  into  it  Christian  ceremcmies,  inasmudi  as  it  had  for  its  avow- 
ed object  deeds  that  were  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  devil.    Nor  could 
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a  collusion  with  Satan  be  suspected^  so  tbat  aupematural  bjcAb  might  be  at^ 
tempted  without  the  fear  of  a  capital  conviction  of  the  law. 

The  last  modification  which  took  place  of  witchcraft,  arose  firom  a  doc> 
trine  taught  by  the  Reformers  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Grospel  in 
banishing  from  the  land  all  demons.  **  Now  do  I  not  hear,"  says  BrakDi 
after  he  had  visited  Shetland,  *^  of  any  such  appearances  the  devil  makes 
in  these  isles,  so  great  and  many  are  the  blessings  which  attend  a  Gospd 
dispensation  ;  the  brownies,  fiuries,  and  other  etil  spirits  that  haunted  and 
were  familiar  in  our  houses,  were  dismissed,  and  fled  at  the  breaking  out  of 
our  Reformation  (if  we  may  except  but  a  few  places  not  yet  well  reformed 
frotn  Popish  dtegs),  as  the  Heathen  oorades  were  silenced  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  going  forth  of  his  Apostles ;  so  that  our  firat  noble  Re- 
formers might  have  returned  and  said  to  their  master,  as  the  Seventy  did^ 
'  Lordy  even  the  devils  are  stU^ect  to  us  through  thy  name'  And  though 
this  restifaint  put  upon  the!  devil  Was  Ceut  later  in  these  northern  places  than 
with  us,  to  whom  the  light  of  a  preached  Gospel  did  more  easily  sUtae,  yet 
now  also  do  these  lioithern  isles  tejoy  tibe  ^roittr  of  this  restraiBt."  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Reformers  in  the  commeDeement  of  the  last  cen- 
ttny ;  atld  it  dliFered  from  one  that  had  been  entertained  by  the  Roman 
Church  in  &i  important  paftieular.  The  Catholic  divine  never  arrogated 
to  himself  the  power  of  banishing  the  trows  of  Shetland  from  their  na- 
tive rodki^,  streMns,  or  seas^  but  he  conceived,  that,  by  means  of  exor- 
cisms, he  c6uld  {preclude  theta  from  particular  sites  of  grotmd*  The 
Reformer,  however,  supposed,  thai  the  light  of  the  Gospel  would,  by  its 
eflltlgence,  penetrate  into  the  veiy  domidles  of  uneleaA  spirits,  and  expel 
them  to  unknown  regions. 

When  a  view  like  this  gained  grottfid,  it  will  scarcely  create  surprise  that 
the  Bible  should  become  no  less  Udeffhl  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  char- 
mers th^n  crosses,  forespoken  ip^ater,  and  benedictions.  It  was  recommended, 
that  the  lonely  wanderel-  by  night  among  the  bleak  scatholds  of  Thule, 
should  bear  in  his  handis  the  Holy  Sctipttures,  as  a  means  of  scrtening  him- 
self from  the  attacks  of  the  trows  or  demons  of  the  hills.  The  inconveni- 
ence arising  from  such  il  superstitious  regard  paid  to  the  GuspeU  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  case  that  came,  in  the  year  1708,  before  the  miiiisters  and 
eldets  in  Orkney,  where  notions  simikr  to  those  of  Shethtnd  prevail- 
ed. William  Stensgak  of  Sotathsidfe,  being  afflicted  with  a  pain  in 
his  limbs,  probably  rheumatic,  which  coti^ned  him  to  his  bed,  CAthabikb 
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Tavlor,  a  {KHNT  cripple  beggar  vomanytm  repute  as  a  dlailmer,  was  seat 
for  to  tell  out  the  pain*  She  came  to  the  man  about  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise^  and  by  her  directions  he  followed  her  to  «  gateway  oamed  a  slap  or 
grind ;  the  wife  accompanying  him  widi  a  stoup  of  water.  Here  the  sybil 
halted ;  the  patient  laid  bare  his  knee»  and  she  touched  it  with  her  hands^^ 
repeating  at  the  saime  time  the  following  words.  '^  As  I  was  g<»ng  by  the 
way,  I  met  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  likeness  of  another  man  ;  he  asked 
me  what  tidings  I  had  to  tell.  I  said  I  had  no  tidings  to  tell»  but  I  am 
fiiU  of  pains,  and  I  can  neither  gang  nor  stand.  Thou  shalt  go  to  the 
holy  kirk,  and  thou  ahalt  gang  it  round  about,  and  th^  sit  (b>wn  upon 
thy  knees  and  say  thy  prayers  to  tiie  Loard^  and  then  thou  ahajt  be  as  heal 
as  the  hour  when  Christ  was  bom."  After  thk  raving  nonsense>  wl^ich 
by  her  confession  she  had  learned  when  a  child  from  an  old  woman,  she  ^p« 
plied  to  the  knee  the  lawfiil  charm  of  tke  Goqpel,  by  repeating  oy^  it  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  upon  which  Uie  evil  spirit  that  caused  the  disease  wafi 
telied  out,  and  fairly  transferred  into  the  stoup  of  water.  She  then  empti- 
ed the  vessel  on  the  slap,  with  the  malevoleut  intention  that  the  disease^ 
(or,  to  ^eak  more  correctly,  the  demon  that  induced  it),  should  take  pes* 
session  of  the  first  unlucky  w%ht  that  might  pass  the  stile ;  and  when  a  new 
habitation  was  thus  secured,  for  the  evil  spirit^  the  possibility  of  the  invalid 
experiencing  a  returo  of  the  complaint  would  he  completely  obviated.  While, 
however,  the  charwe^  w^  employed  in  concealing,  by  means  of  feal  and  turf, 
the  water  that  had  beep  spilt  on  the  ground,  so  that  no  suspicion  of  the  inten- 
tion might  be  excited,  she  was  detected  by  a  neighbour,  who,  suspecting  some 
devilry,  forced]an  entrance  through  another  part  of  the  dike  and  s^ely  passed 
over.  But  there  was  another  man  who  passed  through  the  slap  before  sun* 
rising,  that  w;as  immediately  afterwards  overtaken  with  bodily  indisposition. 
This  case  affords  a  good  illustration  o{  the  gospel  sorcery,  which  was  a  natu-. 
ral  result  of  the  superstitious  view  entertained  by  the  early  I^eformers,  re- 
specting thepower  of  the  Scriptures  in  expelling  demons.  BRANDwas,  indeed, 
so  confounded  wh^  he  visitedOrkneya];Ld  Shetland^  at  the  mixture  of  Pagan, 
Popish  and  GUispel  0iipei?stitions  which  prevAileidt  that  he  was  tot^ly  unable 
to  justify  any  of  th^n  aa  authorised  by  &e  doctrines  of  the  New  Light,  but 
denounced  the  practice  of  them  as  a  helMsh  art;  and  tremendous  devilry,  and 
not  the  product  of  Nature's  operation  ♦.   **  God  so  permitting  it,**  he  adds. 


*  Charmers  of  the  description  reprobated  by  Brand  over-ran  England,  being  known 
by  the  names  of  nnse  men,  wise  fvomat,  cunning  or  looming  women,  white  witches  or  blessing 
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'^  to  be  in  his  holy  and  wiae  providenee,  for  the  fiirther  pnniiilnncDt  and  judi- 
cial  binding  of  those  who  follow  snch  unlawful  courses,  and  the  deiil  thereby 
engaging  his  sUves  more  in  his  service.     Yet  not  always  the  effects  desiied 
and  expected  do  follow,  that  all  may  know  the  devil  is  a  chained  one,  and  cam 
do  nothing  without  the  permission  of  a  sovereign  God,  who  is  L#ord  over  alL" 
These  are  many  of  the  particulars  I  have  to  ofifer  respecting  the  Witdi- 
craft  of  Shetland,  as  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  period,  as  wdl  as  the  mo- 
difications that  it  has  undergone,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  mto 
the  country.  A  belief  in  most  of  the  superstitions  enumerated  is  still  enter- 
tained, such  as  in  the  power  of  taking  away  profits,  or  causing  afflictioiis  bjr 
an  evil  eye  or  tongue ;  but  as  the  doors  of  justice  are  shut  against  complaints 
of  the  malevolence  of  warlocks  or  witches,  who  only  thrive  under  persecu- 
tion, the  scarcity  of  them  at  the  present  day  is  more  attributaUe  to  the  Uttle 
disturbance  which  they  meet  with  from  the  laws,  than  to  the  want  of  induce- 
ment that  there  may  be  for  the  imagination  to  endow  them  with  the  attri- 
butes of  sorcery.     The  charmers,  who  still  exerdse  their  profession,  find 
stolen  goods,  and  cure  diseases.    One  practice  fiimiliar  in  former  times  is  still 
known.     It  has  been  long  a  popular  belief,  that  when  any  person  is  ema- 
ciated with  sickness,  his  heart  is  worn  away ;  this  is  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  trows.     The  patient  then  seeks  out  a  cunning  woman,  who,  with  several 
mystic  ceremonies,  melts  some  lead,  and  allows  it  to  drop  throng  an  open 
sieve  into  cold  water.     If  an  image,  bearing  some  faint  resemblance  U>  the 
heart,  is,  after  a  certain  number  of  trials,  produced,  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  charm  has  been  successfrd ;  but  if  no  such  figure  appears,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  decay  of  this  organ  is  irremediable. 

(For  the  dArf  auOianty^from  which  thit  accownt  qfihe  Wiichcrq/i  qfSkdkmd  b 
drawn  up^  consiHing  of  a  trial  Jbr  WUchcrafiy  dated  A,  D.  1644,  eee  Note 
XIII.  page  59S.  Appended  to  it  is  a  description  by  Miss  Cam^bmlLj  of  Ae 
mode  qfcasimg  Hearts,) 

wiiches.  An  old  writer  has  remarked,  that  it  woald  be  better  for  the  land,  if  lA  witchet, 
especially  the  blessing  wit^h,  might  suffer  death.  ''  Men,"  he  adds, ''  do  eoBUMmfy  hale 
and  spit  at  the  damnifying  sorcerer,  as  unworthie  to  live  among  them,  whereas  Aqr  (^ 
unto  the  other  in  necessitie,  they  depend  upon  him  as  their  god,  and  by  this  means  thoi»- 
sands  are  carried  away  to  their  final  confusion.  Death,  therefore,  is  the  just  and  deserv- 
ed portion  of  the  good  witch." 


Iter  IV.]  island  of  fodla. 
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Fbom  Vailey  I  set  sail  for  Foula, — a  bold  island  rising  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  vrestero  sea,  at  a  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and 
towering  into  the  sky. 

"  A  place  there  b,  where  proudly  raised  there  stands 
A  huge  aspiring  rock  n^hb'ring  the  skies, 
Who§e  surly  brow  imperiously  commands 
The  sea  his  bounds,  that  at  hb  proud  feet  lies : 
And  spurns  the  waves  that  in  rebeUious  bands 
Assault  his  empire  and  against  him  rise."        Daniels. 

The  island,  when  viewed  from  sea,  presents  the  appearance  of  five  hills, 
most  of  them  being  of  a  conoid  form,  named  the  Noup,  Liora  Field,  the 
Sneug,  Comma  Field,  and  the  Kaim,  the  highest  of  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  1300  feet.  On  the  norths  a  small  insulated  rock  appeared,  that 
had  all  the  appearance,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  of  the  ruined  arch  of  a 
religious  building.  The  boat  lingered  a  short  time  among  the  banks  on  the 
east  of  the  island  to  catch  cod  for  bait  used  at  the  Haaf ;  and  so  fast  did  we 
.  take  them,  that  our  boat  might  have  soon  been  filled. 
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On  our  passage,  numbers  of  the  Ca'ing  whales  appeared ;  and,  nearer  the 
island,  there  were  many  of  the  smaller  seals^  or  TaTig-fish,  so  named  fiom 
being  supposed  to  live  among  the  Tang,  or  lai^r  foci  that  grow  near  the 
shore.  Th«  phf^tiologists  of  Paris,  judging  from  the  form  and  dtt  of  the 
cratiiutt  df  the  seal,  hftvd  hazarded  an  opinion,  that  be  is  possessed  of  un« 
common  intelligence.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  same  notion,  from  a  dilferent 
kind  of  observation.  These  animals,  i{*  taken  young,  are  said  to  be  easi- 
ly domesticated,  when  they  readily  assume  the  habits  of  the  dog ;  shew* 
ing  attachment  to  particular  individuals  of  the  human  species,  repairing 
to  the  water  in  qpest  of  fish^  and  returning  to  the  roof  where  they  have  ex- 
perienced kindness. 

In  a  few  hours,  I  arrived  at  Ham  town,  where  there  is  a  small  gio,  that 
affords  a  landing-place  for  boats.  The  kirk  is  situated  a  little  to  the 
south,  the  duty  of  which  id  weekly  performed  by  a  schoolmaster,  while  it  ib 
visited  once  a-year  by  the  minister  of  Waes,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  sacrament  *.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants,  after  div^ 
service,  to  repair  to  the  churcb-yard}  iox  the  sake  of  a  competition  in  strogtb, 
— ^who  should  throw  to  the  greatest  distance  a  large  stone,  i£amed  a  put- 
tifig'4taner^the  old  men  standing  by  to  tell  what  feats  they  aiid  their  an- 
eestm  had  done,  and  to  lament  the  feeble  powelrs  of  a  newer  snd  degrae* 
rate  race.  In  one  of  the  valleys,  the  remains  of  a  wood  have  been  detected, 
and  Mr  Low  heard  the  tradition,  that  Eoula  was  despoiled  of  its  sylvan 
honours  by  the  Lewismen  who,  in  one  of  their  plundering  excursions,  burnt 
the  trees,  in  order  to  prevent  them  fit)m  being  a  foture  shelter  to  the  natives. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  island  is  the  Thule  which  Agbicola 
descried  from  Orkney ;  since  it  is  often  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  Papa  Wes- 
tray.  Learned  Antiquaries  have  lotig  indeed  had  no  doubt  of  the  fiu^t, 
from  the  resemblance  which  they  find  between  the  words  Foula  and  Thulef . 
The  natives,  however,  formerly  gave  to  the  place  the  appellation  of  Uttric ; 


*  Mr  LoW|  in  hi§  visit  to'Foula^  observes^  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  whole  itbmd,  he 
preached  once  to  a  most  attentive  audience  of  the  whole  community.  "  These  honest  crea- 
tures/' he  adds,  "  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  are  not  shy  to  express  their  approbation 
of  a  public  discourse,  even  in  words,  and  that  aloud.  The  common  appellation  to  all  ac- 
quaintances is  hrdher*' 

f  In  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr  Psnnant,  on  a  page  of  Mr  Lpw's  Tour,  I  find  the 
following  remark.  "  This  was  the  TAufc  of  Tacihts,  which,  from  its  height,  was  easily 
been  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Orknies,  by  the  Roman  fleet  Dispecta  est  et  Thule: 
lio^  nearly  is  the  name  preserve  I" 
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it  is  i^pw  named  Fu^M,  [Foula]  oi;  l^owl  Is^and^  &otx».  the  i^iwal^^o^ 
the  feathered  tribe  th^t  make  it  |i.  place  of  lieROrt. .  '^- 

Foula  wa^  ^ne  of  th^  la^t^  phices  m  which  the  NjOis^  langoage  vas 
spoken.  li^Jif  I^v  fflwd  it,  nearly  fifty  ye^  ago,  much  wcrai  oat.  "  It 
was  eyideuUy,"  he.i;ei«vk«4  ''  mudi  mbcod  with  English.  \  ^m&:  of  the. 
natives^  coi]^  wrijte  the  anl;9ient  language^  and  few.  oojiUd  spaa]^  it  The 
best  phras^  wee?  l(Mst»,afid  Uttlie  more.  rmKuned  than  the  naimea  of  a  fe% 
ohjectSi  and  two  or  tlp^^e  rem^a^t^  of  songs,  whioh  an  oU  maa  (WO'l'iAHl 
Henry  of  GuttonvO,  ^^^  ?^ep^t,  though  indistinctily/V* 

Tlie  ascent  from'the  east  to  the  ^uinnut  of  the.  hiUa  of  Foula,  is  very, 
stee]^ ;  on  the  west  they  a^e  b|:oken  hy  the  soa  into  one  li^ie  of  pvecapito^a 
cliffs.  On  the  nearest  of  thenit  lying  to  the:  i^orth-west  of  thie  idkn^.  the. 
Shetlander  has  fSanded  he  could  perceiiye,  $mi,dst  the  sable  gloOiX^  o£  tb/^ 
evening,  numerous  twinkling  rays,  emitt^  by  9  native  light  fro^  a  car-r. 
bunde,  that  has  been  fished  in  the  steep  diff.  .  My  Cioexoue  wa$,  tiiereforej 
at  great  pains  to  point  out  the  particular  situation 

'^  Of  diat  admired  mighty  stone,      the  Carbuncle  that's  named. 

Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light,      and  radiancy  ejecteth. 

That  in  the  very  darkest  night      the  eye  to  it  directeth."«^DRAYTON. 

The  low  lands  remote  from  the  sea  are  frequented  by  parasitic  gulls» 
which  build  amoi:^  the  heather^  The  surface  of  the  hills  swarms  also 
with  plovers^  Royston  crows,  seaMpies^  cnr  curlieus*  On  reaching  the  high^ 
est  ridges  of  the  ro<^  the  pcOspect  pres^ted  on  every  side  is  of  t^e  sub^ 
limest  description.  The  spectator  looks  down  froni  ^perpendicular  height 
of  1100  Of  laOO^  feet,  and  sees  bdow  the  w^i^e  A^t)c.  fo^l  its  .tide. 
Dense  columns  of  birds  hover  through  t&ei  ain -^eonsistijog  of  ^jnaws,  kit« 
tywakes,  lyres,  sea-parrots^  or  guillemots ;t^the\ e^innoEants  iOi^upy  the 
lowest  portions  of  the  clifik,  the  kittywakes  ^iutcto  tl^  ledges  of  one  dis- 
tinct diff,  gulls  are  found  on  another^  and  Ipes  on  a  third.  The  welkin 
is  darkled  with  their  flight;  nor  is  the^  sea  less  ooyer^d  with  them,  as 
they  search  the  waters  in  quest  of  food.  But  when  the  winter  appears,;the 
colony  is  fled,  and  the  rude  harmony  produced  by  their  various  seoreami^  is 
succeeded  by  a  desart  stillness.  From  the  brink  of  this  awM  precipice  the 
adventurous  fowler  is,  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  his  body,  let  down  many 
fathoms ;  he  thra  lands  on  the  ledges,  where  the  various  sea  birds  nestle, 
being  still  as  regardless  as  his  ancestors  of  the  destruction  that  awaits  the 
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felling  of  some  loose  stonea  from  a  crag,  or  the  untwisting  of  a  crad.  It 
was  formerly  said  of  the  Fonla  man,—"  hi8^Ti/cAer(grandfether)gwrf6e- 
f<yre,  his  fether  guid  before,  and  he  must  expect  to  go  over  the  Sneug  too." 
.  I  ascended  several  of  the  highest  points  of  the  rocks  of  Foula.  One  of 
them  is  occupied  by  the  Bonxie,  or  Scua  GuU,  the  terror  of  the  feathered  race, 
but  80  noble  minded,  as  to  prefer  wa^ng  war  with  birds  larger  than  himself. 
The  Eagle  forbears  to  make  an  attack  upon  lambs  while  Scua  is  present; 
on  which  account  he  was  long  considered  a  privil^^  bird,  the  act  of  des- 
troying him  being  visited  with  a  severe  penalty.  On  the  summit  of  Lioia- 
field  is  a  small  hole  within  which  several  barrels  of  lines  are  said  to  have  been 
let  down  without  finding  a  bottom.  It  is  covered  with  a  fla^  which  I  had 
the  temerity  to  remove,  nowithstanding  an  ancient  superstition,  that  he 
who  the  6r«t  time  is  upon  the  island,  opens  the  Uora  or  vent  that  leads 
to  this  subterraneous  abode  of  Trows,  di«  immediately  afterwards.  On  the 
summit  of  Foula  there  is  a  view,  on  the  south,  of  the  distant  shores  of 
Orkney ;  but  on  the  east,  Hialtlaud  is  fully  exposed  in  all  its  native  wild- 
ness.  appearing  as  one  long  range  of  desolate  hills. 
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FOUL  A  TO  BRESSAY  SOUND. 

I  found  a  large  boat  sailing  to  Valley  from  the  Haaf,  and  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  passage  in  it,  but  having  offisnded  the 
demon  of  Liora^-field,  by  exposing  to  the  light  of  day  the  opening  that  led  to 
his  secret  habitation  \?ithin  the  hill,  a  perilous  if  not  fatal  passage  across  the 
wide  channel  we  had  to  cross,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Accordingly, 
the  wind  sprung  up,  the  waters  b^an  to  swell,  our  heavily  freighted  boat 
shipped  much  water,  and  at  length  the  main-sail  gave  way,  so  that  after  a 
passage  of  eight  hours,  not  unattended  with  danger,  we  with  difficulty  ar- 
rived in  port. 

The  approach  of  ai;itumn  now  gave  me  notice  to  quit  the  islands  of 
Shetland.  The  Greenland  vessds  were  constantly  arriving  in  the  harbours 
to  bring  back  {he  seamen  whom  they  had  taken  with  them  early  in  die  spring 
to  the  Northan  Seas.  The  short  nights  preventing  the  fishers  from  sail- 
ing to  the  Haaf,  they  were  catching,  by  means  of  hand-lines»  ling  and  cod, 
which  were  allowed  to  remain  in  salt  until  the  beginning  of  spring.  Heavy 
gales  were  coming  on,  which,  combining  with  the  spray  of  the  sea  that  was 
flung  up,  in  some  places  destroyed  the  crops  in  a  single  night  *.  The  ship- 
wreck of  a  Russian  vessel  had  occurred  on  the  coast,  on  which  occasion  I 
observed  a  number  of  boats  crews  toiling  with  all  their  might  at  their  oars, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  But  the  most  decided  indication  of  the  season, 
was  the  brilliancy  with  which  the  evening  was  lighted  up  by  the  aurora  bo- 
realis ;  streamers  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  darting  over  the  heavens  with 
a  tremulous  and  curved  motion. 

I  soon  arrived  at  Bressay  Sound,  named  in  Norwegian  Annals  Bre- 
deyiar  Sound,  where  the  fleet  of  King  Haco  was  moored  for  several  days 
after  sailing  from  Norway,  in  an  unsuccessfrd  expedition  against  Scotland. 


*  "  When  the  winds  blow  in  great  force/'  says  a  describer  of  Shetland,  ''  the  surges 
rise  in  proportion^  dashing  violently  against  the  rocks.  The  white  salt  froth  which  is  forced 
up  against  the  highest  promontories,  mixes  with  the  air  in  circulation ;  is  carried  over  lands 
under  cultivation;  fidls^  as  it  passes,  on  the  corns ;  dries  and  hardens  upon  them,  by  which 
its  ftrther  growth  is  impeded :  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  poor  farmer  destroyed. 
The  straw  even,  as  well  as  the  hay>  becomes  .unfit  for  any  purpose  in  htlsbaadry." — Cona- 
deraUons  <m  the  Fiikeries  w  the  SooUisk  Idandi,  p.  17*  » 
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'*  The  leader  of  his  people,**  says  Stuelas,  '*  unmoored  the  ploughers 
[ships]  of  the  ocean,  and  raised  aloft  the  ea^paocUd  wings  [sails,]  of  his  sky- 
blue  doves  [ships].  Our  Sovereign  rich  in  the  spoils  [gold,]  of  the  sea- 
snake^s  den,  viewed  the  retiring  haven  from  the  stem  of  his  sn<Mrtiiig  steed 
[ship]  adorned  with  ruddy  gold  */* 

At  Lierwick,  to  which  place  I  returned,  thcsre  is  an  ot^ect  the  most  de- 
sirable to  a  traveller, — a  oomfixrtable  inn  f ,  For  too  often  in  lamUittg  ovei  the 
bleak  scatholds  of  the  country,  the  traveller  is  apt  to  long  for  the  aooomaio- 
dation  so  expatiated  upon  by  good  Master  Isaac  Walton,  '^  An  honest 
ale*house,  where  we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavendar  in  the  windows,  aiid 
twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  walL"  He  who  may  wish  to^exfUof^  the 
most  secluded  parts  of  Shetland,  and  to  proceed  with  a  true  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  cottages  to  accept  of 
an  adequate  remuneration  for  receiving  him  beneath  their  roof.  But  with 
these  free  notions,  he  must  submit  to  great  inoonvenieoee^  dii^y  ansing 
from  the  want  of  cleanliness  that  stamps  the  character  of  the  Shetland 
hovels ;  this  want  of  comfi»t,  however,  will  be  at  any  time  preferred,  rather 
than  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  \>f  seeking  for  gratuitous  comfort  in  m<»e 
commodious  habitations ;  yet,  as  I  have  often  experienced^  too  fie^ently  is 
this  reluctance  subdued,  by  the  generous  invitation  that  has  met  on  his  lone* 
some  way  the  unintroduced  and  weary  stranger. 

The  hospitality  of  Shethmd  has  long  been  recorded  by  the  ncnrthem 
poets,  and  there  still  remains  in  the  country  all  the  practice  of  it  that  was  i^ 
commended  in  the  Havamaal  of  Qdin.  **  To  the  guest,  who  enters  'your 
dwelling  with  frozen  knees,  give  the  warmth  of  your  fire ;  and  he  who  hath 
travelled  over  the  mountains  hath  need  of  food  and  well-dried  garments.'* 
The  vicinity  of  Lerwick  is  associated  with  the  hospitality  shewn  to  Ro- 


*  Expedition  of  King  Haco  against  Scotland.— Translated  by  Johnson. 

t  This  was  kept  by  a  very  dvil  family  of  the  name  of  Sinclair,  and  possesses  veiy 
good  accommodatioiL  There  is  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  this  place  the  conviTiality  of 
the  county,  which  is  quite  as  piuch  as  i^  industrious  pains-taking  landlord  would  desire. 
Honest  Barnabt  would  have  be^n  quite  a^  home  in  tl^s  place,  the  wild  scene  around 
Iiim  bearing  no  faint  resembb^^ice  to  that  of  Kighley. 

-<-^^Ubi  moDtes        minxtimtes,  vivi  foate^ 


■«p*#p> 


K.* 


Ardui  eoUes,  aridsB  yaUes,        laeti  taoMa  sifut  sodali^Sj 
Festivantes  et  jueundi,        ac  si  damini  tamit  in«ii<jiv 
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KfALD  £arl  of  Oikney,  when,  in  company  with  Haeold,  his  partner  in  the 
earldom,  he  was  cast  upon  some  rocks  near  Gulberswick.  Much  treasure* 
with  whidi  the  vessel  was  loaded,  became  lost ;  but  the  Earl  still  preserved 
his  good  spirits,  and  amused  himself  during  the  night  in  composing  sportive 
verses.  In  the  morning,  when  a  landing  was  effected,  the  doors  of  the  in- 
halHtants  were  thrown  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party ;  and  as  the 
Earl  was  exceedingly  wet,  he  was  presented  with  the  common  garb  of  the 
country,  which  consisted,  as  he  remarked,  of  a  rough-skinned,  thick-napped 
leather  coat,  which  he  wore  with  pleasure,  as  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
**  sea-horse,"  and  as  the  splendour  of  garments  was  then  to  him  of  little 
avail.  The  Earl  sent  twelve  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  to  Einar  of 
Gulberswick,  but  the  proUd  udaller,  over-anxious  to  take  the  lead  in  hospi^ 
tality,  sent  a  message*  that  he  would  not  receive  them,  unless  the  Earl 
himself  would  condescend  to  be  his  guest.  Ronald,  however,  expressed 
little  fear  of  the  threat  being  put  into  execution  *. 

I  iiow  pr^ared  to  leave  Hialtknd,  and  availed  myself  of  a  passage  po- 
litely offered  me  in  his  Majesty*s  brig  the  Nimrod,""  by  Caj^tain  Dalling. 
But  I  did  not  leave  thd  country  without  paying  a  third  vi&dt  to  Unst> 
where  I  kad  discovered  the  chromate  of  iron. 

This  ore  has,  of  late  years,  been  an  object  of  commercial  importance,  on 
account  of  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  converted,  in  affording  the  means 
of  procuring  a  yellow  pigment  fer  the  Use  of  the  Arts.  Although  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  country  from  which  it  was  most 
frequently  obtained  was  America,  while  the  expence  of  bringing  it  over 
was  very  considerable.  The  chrome  of  this  substance  also  promises  to  be 
of  much  use  in  its  eipplication  to  the  dying  of  silk,  wool^  linen  and  cot^ 
ton,  as  is  shewn  in  the  account  which  has  been  given  in  the  Journals  of  the 
experiments  of  M.  J.  L.  LassaIgne. 

My  discovery  of  the  chromate  of  iron  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1817t  and  was  first  announced  to  the   puUie  through  the  medium  of 


• 

*  The  jocular  character  of  the  Earl  is  thus  shewn  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga : 
i^'*  In  eorum  dein  gratiam,  ingentes  foci,  ad  quos  se  fovebant,  sucoeduntur;  ancilla  in^ 
terim  ingressa  valde  tremuit  ^  locuta  est  quae  non  intellexere,  ast  Comes  se  ejus  linguam 
percipere  asserebat. 

Inhalas  adhuc  Asa,  HviuhOu  uhi  sedebo  ? 

Atatata  in  aqua  jacet^  Perquam  firigesco  j  ad  ignettu 
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Dr  Thomson's  Journal,  in  a  short  notice  written  by  Professor  Jameson. 
The  information  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  scientific  mineralo- 
gists, but  of  the  manufacturing  chemists ;  and,  as  I  had  been  prevented, 
by  the  lateness  and  inclemency  of  the  season  in  which  I  visited  Shethmd, 
from  devoting  as  much  time  to  the  prosecution  of  this  discovery  as  the 
importance  of  it  merited,  I  was  induced*  in  the  following  year,  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  this  remote  district  of  Britain.    My  widi  then  was  to  as- 
certain the  general  site  of  ground  in  which  this  ore  occurred  in  the  usual 
form  of  imbedded  masses  and  veins,  and  to  render  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
aware  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  of  its  importance,  in  order  that 
the  search  after  it  might  be  continued  when  I  was  absent  *.     In  this  ob- 
ject I  was  perfectly  successful ;  and  my  second  visit  to  Shetland  affiMrded 
me  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of  conducting  a  Geological  Survey 
of  the  whole  of  these  idands.    Of  the  great  sacrifioe  of  myTtime  incurred  in 
these  joiuneys,  as  well  as  of  their  expenee,  I  would  say  nothing  :-~the  hand- 
some testimonial  of  approbation  that  I  have  received  firom  tfae#  Society  in 
London  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Commerce,  leaves  me  nothing 
on  this  score  to  regret ;  and,  if  the  result  <^  my  labours  should  in  any  way 
conduce  to  the  resources  of  Shetland,  <Hr  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  remote  province,  I  would  wish  for  nothing  more,  than  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  effects  arising  firom  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  study  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


*  When  the  intelligence  of  my  discovery  of  the  chromste  of  iron  had  arrived  in  Shet- 
land, after  my  first  visit  to  that  country^  there  were  few  landed  proprietors  who  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  was  of  the  least  importance,  so  often  had  they  been  deceived  by 
visitors  who  had  come  over,  un^iremng  them  widi  falie  notions  of  the  value  of  mines  and 
minerals.  To  Mr  Edmonstone  of  Buness,  however,  I  successfuUy  addressed  myself,  and 
spent  some  daytf  in  pointing  out  to  this  gentleman,  and  his  servants,  the  duffactcr  of  the 
ore  which  was  strewed  over  the  hills  in  astonishing  abundance ;  for,  owing  to  the  resem- 
blance that  it  bore  to  a  kind  of  diallage  or  hornblende,  it  was  repeatedly  mistaken  for  this 
substance.  Accordingly,  in  following  up  these  instructions,  he  perceived,  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  valuable  bed  of  this  ore  awaited  the  operation  of  the  miner,  within  scarcely  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  of  his  own  door. 


Edinburgh, 
Oct.  31.  1821 


.} 
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NOTE  XII.  Pi^  561.  Akcixkt  Norsk  Romakcss  op  Shxtl&kd. 

The  argument  of  the  Shethnd  Bomaiioe  given  in  pi^  661>  as  explained  by  Wil- 
uahHknxt  ci  Guttonn,  has  appeared  in  prinWfor  the  fint  time^  from  Mr  Low^sMSS. 
I  would  haveinaarted  the  woidswhidi  were  takoidownbythisTouxist,  but  as  they  have 
already  appeared  in  I^  Barrt^s  History  of  Orkney  (page  484. )«  a  reprint  is  scarce- 
ly demanded.  I  may  observe,  that  the  imperfect  orthography  of  the  poem,  owing  to 
the  transcriber^  ignorance  of  the  northern  languages,  rendered*  it  to  Dr  Percy  whoU 
ly  umntelli^ble.  A  gentleman,  however,  of  Edinbur]^>  well  versed  in  Danish  litent- 
ture,  had  some  intention  of  tiansauttiiig  the  ballad  to  Copenhagen,  under  the  impre 
that  it  would  there  stand  a  chance  of  being  interpreted.  InDr  Barrt^s  work  (p.  488. 
and  488.),  may  be  also  found  a  few  andent  Shetland  words,  ooQected  by  Mr  Low 
£rom  Foda,  as  well  9»  thf^  l4)rd%  Prayer  in  Norse,  wludi  it  is  unnecessary  to  rt^ 
publish^ 

NOTE  XIII.  Page  068.  Witchcraft  of  Shstlaio). 

Trial  of  Witches  in  Shxtlakd,  A.  D.  1644. 

JfntcfU  upon  Fannel  Mdaio/f  FMUBLKa  alias  Pjanoirx^  Spaii$$  to  SwBn^ 

in  ^Udiswick^ 


In  the  first,  you  the  said  Marion  Pbeblys  dlia$  Pardons,  is  Indytit  and  ac 
eusit  for  the  sinful  and  damnable  renouncing  of  God,  your  Faith  and  Baptism, 
giving  and  casting  of  yourself^  body  and  saul,  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil,  following, 
exerdang,  uung  and  practiong  of  the  fearfull  and  damnable  craft  of  Witchcraft, 
Sorcerie,  and  Charming,  in  manner  following,  viz. 

In  the  firsts  you  are  Indytit  and  aocuat  for  coming  in  the  month  of 
Jtaiyj®  and  thirty  years,  to  the  house  of  John  Banks  in  Turvisetter,  and  Janet 
Robertson,  lus  qiouse,  with  a  wicked,  devilish  and  maUdous  intention  to  cast 
Witchcraft  and  Sickness  upon  them ;  and  misang  the  said  Janet  there,  for  going 
tp  Sursetter^  where  she  then  was,  and  after  cursing  and  scolding  her^  telling  her  that 
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she  should  repent  .what  she  had  done  to  -your  daughter  and  good-8on.  And  for  that  ifli« 
mediately  with  the  word,  ye,  by  your  dimUsh  art  (rf*.  witchcraft,  did  cast  sickneas  upon 
the  said  Janet,  who,  immediately  upon  youf  departure,  fell  in  an  extraordinary  and  un^ 
kindly  sickness,  and  lay  eight  weeks,  taking  her  ahours  and  pains  by  fits,  at  mid^ 
day  and  midnight,  and  so  continued  most  terribly  tormented^  her  said  ackness 
being  castin  upon  her  by  your  said  devilish  witchcraft,  during  the  said  space,  lintil  the 
said  John  Bakks  came  to  you  and  threatened!'  you,  at  which  time  ye  gaif  him  a 
gullion  of  silver  [is.  value],  to  hold  his  peace  and<x>nceal  the  same,  promising  to  him 
that  nothing  should  ail  his  wife.  And  thereafter,  for  that  ye  sent  her  line  cheese 
of  the  breadth  of  One  loof,  Composed  by  your  said  devilidi  iCrt  of  witchcraft,  with 
ane  jinke-roll,  and  desiring  her  the  sidd  Janbt  to  eat  the  same,  when  (wheieof 
the: said  Jam2t  refused  to  eat,)  yet  immediately  she  grew  well,  but  two  erf*  her 
kine  died,  the  said  sickness  being  casten  upon  them  by  your  sud  wicked  and  devilish 
art  of  witchcraft 

2.  Witchcrq/i. — Likeas  also,  you  are  indytit  ttnd  aceudt,  for  that  by  your  said 
art  of  devifish  witchcraft,  ye  did,  upon  the  recovery  of  the  said  Janet,  cast  the  same 
sickness  upon  Mabion  Bank's,  sister  to  the  said  Jotnx  Batiks,  which  troubled  her 
after  the  same  mantier,  tormenting  her  for  twenty  days,  until  that  one  Osl a  in  Olnas- 
firth,  coming  to  you,  by  direction  of  the  said  John  Batiks,  and  warned  you  hereof, 
whereupon,  by  your  teid  devilish  witchcraft,  tlie  said  sickness  was  taken  off  the  siud 
Marion  and  casten  upon  a  young  cow  of  the  said  John\  which  took  wodrome, 
[madnesSy']  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  which  ye  cannot  deny. 

3.  '^lietn.  Ye  the  said  Marion  are  indytit,  for  that  you  being  very 
shroudly  suspected^  and  commonly  bruited  as  a  common  witch,  ye  coming  along  upon 
some  of  your  said  devilish  and  wicked  intentions  to  umquil  EnwARD  Halceo  in  Ove^ 
rure,  qr.  he  wa&  dichting  bear  to  steep  for  malt,  you  bdng  of  wicked  intention,  by 
your  said  devilish  craft,  did  undo  the  said  making  of  malt,  and  he  suspecting  you,'after 
he  had  reproved  yoti  for  minding  ybii  about  him,  ye  said  to  him  all  would  be  well 
touching  the  said  making,  as  it  so  fell  out :  so  taking  upon  you  and  acknowledg- 
ing by  your  wordis  your  power  in  the  said  wicked  and  devilish  art  of  witchcraft 
l*hat,  after  that,  he  being  there  scrowing  corns,  and  ye  persisting  in  your  said  wicked 
and  devilish  intentions  to  undb  and  provock  the  said  EnW^  you  did  thereby  marr  and 
undo  twa  whole  makings  of  the  same  bear,  qlk  never  did  good,  qlk  ye  rank  witdi 

cannot  deny. 

4.  WiUihcrqfii'^ltemt  the  said  Marion  is  indytit  and  accusit  for  that  in,  April  1641, 
the's<^.  Ej()W».  coming  to  your  houss,  after  ye  had  urged  him  to  take  meat,  he  took 
resolution  to  go  to  the  war  [seanweed\  having  not  intention  before,  and  going  with 
Sueno  your  husband  to  the  gid  heid  \iiarraw  creek  with  high  rocksl  where  they  were 
iisit  to  go  down,  he  being  affirayit  to  go  down  first,'  deayrit  your  husband  to  go  before 
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him,  quha  refusiiig  to  go,  the  said  Enw*^.  went,  whereon  be  going  down  and  stepping 
upon  a  stone  wluch  was  ever  a  sure  step  befoir,  ye  the  said  Marion,  be  y^  said  wicked 
and.  devilish  art  of  witchcraft,  maid  the  said  stone  to  lows  and  fall  down  with  him, 
whereby  his  life  was  in  great  perill,  yet  saved  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  beholders. 
And  ye  being  aocusit  for  taking  the  said  occasion  and  cryme  upon  you,  anserit  that  it 
was  not  for  his  gud,  but  for  Helkn  Thomson  his  spous  gud  that  he  was  savit. 

5.  Witchcrq/i. — Item,  ye  the  sud  Mabion  are  indy ttit  and  accusit  for  that  ye  by  yo^ 
said  wicked  and  devilish  art  of  witchcraft,  did.  cast  ane  terrible  and  fearful  madnes 
and  sickness  upon  ane  M adda  Scuddasdoughteb,  your  awin  friend,  becaus  sihe  wold 
not  byd  with  you,  y'on  she  continuit  most  terriblie  tormentit,  and  throw  the  torment 
of  the  s^.  disease,  she  was  caryit  manytimes  to  run  upon  her  awin  sister  y  t.  keepit  her, 
and  divers,  so  as  to  have  devorit  them  in  her  madnes,  and  so  continuit  a  zeir  and  half 
ane  z^,  till  she,  being  counsallit  be  of  Hildswick,  ran  upon  the  ^. 

Marion  and  drew  blood  of  you,  within  Ja>.  Halcros  hows,  biting  twa  of  y.  fingers 
till  they  bled,  whereupon  the  said  Madda  ScnnnADOUGHTEB  recoveritof  her  disease, 
and  came  to  her  ryt  sinces,  thereby  manifestly  shewing,  and  approving  your  sd,  trade, 
and  exercising  of  you,  said  Marion  PABDON£,youps^.  devilish  mid  wicked  craft  of  witch- 
craft, tormenting  and  abusing  thereby  of  weak  Christians,  Goddis  people,  againes 
quhom  ye  carrie  evil  will  and  malice,  which  ye  rank  witch  cannot  deny. 

6.  Witchcrafi.^»ltemy  ye  the  sd.  Marion  Pabdown  ar  indyttit  and  accusit  for 
that  zeers  syne,  James  Halcbo  in  Hildiswick  having  a  cow  that  ye  al- 
ledged  had  pushed  a  cow  of  yours,  ye  in  revenge  thereof,  by  yr.  said  devilish  art  of 
witchcraft,  made  the  sd.  James  his  cow,  imlk  nothing  but  bloody  whereas  your  awin 
cow  had  no  harm  in  her  milk ;  whereupon  they  suspecting  you,  shewit  the  s^.  bloody 
milk  to  Mabion  KiItTI  your  servant,  quha  desyrit  of  you  the  same  bloody  milk  for 
Goddis  cans  to  shew  you,  and  said  she  houpit  the  cow  sould  be  weil ;  quhilk  having 
gotten,  and  coming  therewith  to  your  hous,  and  shawing  it  to  you,  thereafter  the  cow 
grew  weil,  thairby  shewing  and  proving  your  s*.  devilish  practyce  of  the  art  of  witch- 
craft. 

7.  FFi^Arrfl/2«*-Item,  ye  the  said  Mabion  are  indyttit  and  accusit  for  that  you 
having  a\]o  1642  zeirs,  hyrit  ane  cow  from  Anbbow  Smith,  younger  in  Hildiswick, 
which  ye  keepit  fra  the  bull,  when  she  wald  have  taken  buU,  and  the  ^.  Andbo  get- 
ting knowledge  thereof,  causit  the  same  to  be  brought  to  the  bull  and  bullit  against 
your  will.  The  next  year  when  she  calved,  ye  by  your  s*.  devilish  art  of  witchcraft, 
took  away  her  proffeit  and  milk,  sa  that  she  milked  nothing  but  water,  quhilk  stinked 
and  tasted  of  sham  a  long  tyme,  till  that  you  comming  by  the  scL^Andro  his  hous, 
he  suspecting  you,  caused  you  to  milk  her  and  look  to  her,  after  which  doing,  imme- 
diately the  ffi,  cows  milk  cam  to  its  own  nature,*— thairby  indicating  and  shewing 

4H2 
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your  fl^.  devilish,  and  wicked,  and  abbominable  airt  and  practice  of  intchcraft,— and 
quhilk  ye  cannot  deny. 

8.  Witchcrqft.^Ltemy  ye  the  said  Marion  ar  indyttit  and  accusit,  for  that  in  anno 

,  ye  coming  by  ane  pies  of  grass  quhairin  Andro  Smith  elder  in  Videfield  had 
six  kine  tederit,  qidiairintil  ye  went,  and  out  of  whilk  grass  ye  and  your  son,  after 
you  had  lousit  and  taken  the  kyne,  fell  in  scoulding  with  and  abusit  the  said  Andro, 
and  said  to  him  that  he  sould  not  have  so  many  kyne  to  eat  grass  and  nulk  the  next 
zeir ;— according  to  the  qlk  wordis,  sa  it  fell  out  thereafter ;  for  that  by  your  s^  wicked 
and  devilish  art  of  witchcraft,  the  sd  hail  six  kyne  died  befoir  the  next  half  yeir,  all  fat 
and  gudlike  by  that  same  order,  as  they  were  lousit  by  you  on  tedder,  beginning  at 
the  first  cow,  (quhilk  was  ane  black  cow,  qlk  ye  lourit,  qlk  died  SO  days  before  Tule, 
fat  and  tydie,)  and  so  furth  in  succession  the  rest,  by  your  ^  devilish  witchcraft,  con« 
form  to  your  fi4  veneficial,  wicked  and  malicious  powers,  qlk  ye  cannot  deny. 

9.  WUc?icrqfi.^^ltjemj  ye  the  sd  Mauion  ar  indyttit  and  aocusit  for  that 

yeirs  syne,  ye  coming  to  the  said  Andeo  Smyth  elder,  and  desyring  him  len  you  ane 
of  his  hors,  to  go  to  Urafirth  to  lead  peatis,  qlk  he  refuat  to  do,  ye  out  of  a  wicked 
and  malidous  heart  said  to  him  that  he  would  repent  it ;  whereupon  ye  by  your  sd 
wickeed  and  devilish  airt  of  witchcraft,  and  for  outting  of  your  malice,  and  for  keep- 
ing of  your  said  devilish  promeis,  within  aught  days  thereafter  did  kill  ane  of  his 
best  warke  hors,  and  within  half  ane  zeir  thereafter  other  three  of  his  sd  hors ;  thairby 
shewing  baith  in  your  words  and  deeds,  your  wicked  and  devilish  skill  concerning  the 
practise  of  the  furs^  4evilish  and  abbominable  airt  of  witchcraft,  qlk  ye  cannot  deny. 

10.  Wiichcrqfi.'^ltemy  you  the  sfl  Marion  ar  indyttit  and  accu^t,  for  that 
years  syne,  ye  being  suspectit  to  have  castin  ackness  upon  the  said  Andro  Smith 
elder  his  oy,  qrof  she  lay  long  benumed  and  senseless,  ye  coming  tyme  foirs'  to  the 
housof  Overure,  and  they  challen^g  and  quarrelling  you  therfor,  ye  fell  into  cursing . 
and  swearing,  and  went  to  the  dore,  qr  ane  calf  was  standing  in  the  dore  besyd  you, 
qrupon  in  your  tfi  wicked  and  devilish  malice,  be  your  sfl  detestable  craft  of  witchcraft, 
ye  did  cast  nckness  that  it  presentiie  run  mad,  cracy,  and  died. 

11.  TFi^c&cr^.— Item,  ye  the  said  Marion  are  indyttit  and  accusit  for  ooanng 
to  Anoro  Erasmusson'^s  house  in  Eshaness,  qr  he  having  ane  cow  three  days 
calved  befoir,  qrupon  as  ye  luikit,  ye  immediately  be  lurt  and  devilrie  cast  sickness, 
that  she  immediatlie  crap  togidder,  that  no  lyf  was  looked  for  her ;  till  they  sent  for 
you,  and  causit  you  lay  your  hand  upon  her,  qrupon  scbo  then  immedEatlie  recoverit, 
and  was  weil,— diereby  manifestlieand  deirlie  shewing  your  for^  wicked,  devilish  and 
detestabil  lyf,  carridge,  trade  and  practise  of  the  fors^^  abominable  airt  and  craft  of 
witchcraft,  qlk  ye  cannot  deny. 

12.  WUchcrqfi.^^'LikeaB  ye  the  s^  Marion  to  cullour  and  extenuat  your  sd  craft, 
alledging  that  ye  wantit  the  profit  of  your  kyne,  qlk  was  not  true,  but  onlie  to  tak 
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occasion,  1>y  jour  nA  wicked  and  devilish  airt  of  the  profit  of  the  said  Andro  fans  kyne, 
•came  to  his  hous  in  July  therefter,  and  efter  cursing  his  wyf,  quha  shawed  you  the  milk 
of  her  kyne,  desirit  her  to  causTJsLA  Sinclair,  her  servant  woman,  to  go  with  you  to 
kerne,  qlk  she  did.  'Qrby,  and  by  your  s^  wicked  and  devilish  airt,  ye  touk  away 
with  you  the  profeit  of  the  sd  Andro  his  kjme  until  the  space  of  throttan  dayes ;  dll 
the  sA  Andro  his  wyf  went  to  your  hous,  and  shewit  you  die  milk  and  butter,  -and 
maid  publication  yrof  to  the  nybours,  and  immediatlie  thereafter  gat  back  her  profeit 
of  baith  her  milk  and  butter ;— ^rby  manifestly  appears,  and  is  shawen,  your  guiltines 
in  taking  the  samen  be  your  s^  wicked  and  detestabil  aert  of  witchcraft,  and  your  re* 
storing  ag£un  of  the  samen  upon  a  challenge,  qlk  ye  cannot  deny.  Item,  ye  ar  indyt- 
tit  and  accusit  for  that  zeirs  syne,  ye  cam  to  Thohas  in  Urabister,  and  desyrit  a 
quoyach  cow  of  his  of  four  zeir  old  to  iiyre,  qlk  was  with  calf  then,  whereof  he  maid 
you  half  a  grant,  but  not  the  full,  untill  he  could  advyse  witb  his  Mrs,  the  gud  wyf 
of  Urafirth,  quha  would  not  consent ;  and  becaus  ye  gat  her  not,  ye  outscoldit  bim  and 
wer  verie  angne.  And  in  revenge  of  his  sd  refusal,  immediatelie  yrafter  ye  cas  seek- 
nes  upon  the  s^  cow,' qlk  being  at  the  hill  with  utheris  of  his  kyne,  scho  tuik  a  wod- 
roam  or  madnes  and  cam  scouring  hame  frae  the  vest  to  the  byre  dere,  brak  up  the 
saim  and  went  in,  having  ber  head  thrawin  backward  to  her  back,  that  4  people  could 
not  get  it  back,  and  thereby  dyed  duow  the  s^  diseas,  cassin  on  her  by  your  sA  airt, 
working  and  witchcraft,  qlk  ye  cannot  deny. 

14.  Wiichcrq/i. — ^Lykeas  ye  not  being  in  your  devilish  and  wicked  mynd  eneugh 
revenget  and  satisfyit,  ye  be  the  same  your  craft,  devilrie,  and  witchcraft^  within  six 
weeks  yrefter,  cast  the  lyke  seeknes  upon  ane  uther  cow  of  the  eA  Thohas  his  k3me, 
whereby  scho  also  died  mad  and  in  woddram,  and  for  die  qlk  you  are  also  indyttit, 
accusit,  and  cannot  deny  the  samin. 

15.  WUchcrqft — Item,  ye  die  s^  Marion  are  indytdt  and  accusit  for  that  in  an- 
no 1634,  at  Michelmes,  when  the  comes  were  taking  in,  the  s^  Thomas  in  Urabis- 
ter  having  aught  piere  of  hors  and  mairs  gaing  on  the  riggs  of  Olnais  firth,  ye  cam 
f urth  with  a  stafl^  to  ding  away  his  hors,  qn  ye  fell  and  hurt  your  knee,  whereupcxi  ye, 
to  revenge  yourself,  and  to  assydi  your  wicked  and  malicious  heart  and  mynd,  did, 
by  your  foiisA  airt  of  witchcraft  and  devilrie,  caus  that  within  aught  dayis  thereafter 
,his  best  hors  died,  and  thereaft;er  before  Candelmes  uther  sex  hors  and  mares. 

M  ScaUowajf,  the  ISih  March  1645  zHrs. 

We  the  Moderator  and  remanent  Brethitn  of  the  Presb.  of  Zetland,  being  ccMi. 
veened  day  and  place  forsaid,  and  having  examined  the  above  wreattin  process^  doe 
find  and  declare  the  poynds  former  market  ia  the  margine  [wm  marked  in  lioMce] ; 
being  lawU  prowin  to  be  witchcraft,  and  yrfor  the  pairde  guiltie  worthy  of  death  be 
the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  Idngdome,  and  requyris  you  judges  to  put  them 
to  the  knawledge  of  ane  assyse,  and  minister  justice  upon  them  accordinglie,  as  ye 
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wil  be  anftable  to  G0O5  his  Mujestie  and  Counsel,  and  to  discharge  of  your  deutie 
heeranent. 

NicoL  Whyte,  Moderaier. 

W.  Robert  Mueeat,  COc. 

i^^^.— Item,  ye  the  said  Maeiok  Peebles  alias  Pardoun,  ar  indyttit  and  ac- 
cusit  for  that' at  Candlemiss  or  thereby  1643,  on  ane  Sunday,  ye  coming  into  the  hous 
of  James  Halceo  in  Hildiswick,  where  Anduo  Beoun  then  wis  for  the  time,  and  fall- 

m 

ing  into  contest,  and  fletting  with  him  about  liuching  ane  boat,  ye,  being  enraged,  set 
your  venefical  malice  against  him,  and  cursit  him  with  many  wicked  and  execrable  words, 
and  by  your  damnable  and  venefical  heart  wishit  and  cravit  ill  may  so  befall  him :  where- 
upon by  your  develish  airt  and  craft  of  witchcraft  ye  bewitched  him,  and  cast  ackness 
upon  him  immediatly  that  he  fell  in  a  deadlie  sickness  and  diseas. — That  upon  Mun> 
day  next  hereafter,  he  ^  did  contract  sa  vehement  and  deadlie  diseas  and  sickness, 
tormentit  thereby  £ra  the  croun  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  fute,  that  there  was  no 
Ijrff  expectit  of  him.  Quhairfor  his  nybers,  knawing  your  detestable  brute  of  witch- 
craft,  and  yoiir  pouir  at  your  said  practising,  and  that  on  whomsoever  your  cursed  charm 
fell,  sum  notable  and  extraordinar  mischieiFand  evile  followit  to  yame,  they  did  advys 
him  to  send  for  you,  to  shaw  that  there  wis  na  lyff  for  him,  and  that  they  all  suspeadt 
you  for  casting  the  samin  upon  him.  Quhidrupon,  after  many  dinyellis  to  cum  and  see 
him,  at  last  you  cam  to  him,  quhen  shewing  you  his  diseas  and  sicknes,  togidder  with 
the  racking  pain  thereof,  imputit  by  him  and  utheris  to  be  your  act  and  doing, 
Andeo  tfaaerfor  prayit  you  to  lay  your  hand  upon  him,  which  you  wold  not  do,  nor 
be  na  intreattie  nither  of  him  nor  of  your  nybures  moved  thereto,  till  that  they 
all  that  were  in  the  hous,  being  wearied  of  your  refusal,  went  furth  grivet,  and 
prayit  you  fpr  Goddis  cause  to  lay  your  hand  upon  him ;  and  then  at  last,  being  n\ovit 
thereto,  using  your  said  venefical  and  damnabil  charms  and  witchcraft,  ye  did  unco* 
ver  his  leg,  «nd  pat  your  finger  thereon,  and  on  the  ground  three  several  tymes,  to 
and  fra ;  qrby  immediatlie,  by  your  said  airt  of  witchcraft  and  charms,  he  fell,  and 
said  his  pein  and  diseas  was  desolvit  frae  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
fute ;  at  qlk  tyme  he  was  before  her  tutch  sa  heavyly  diseased  frae  top  to  toe,  through 
all  his  body,  with  swelling  in  his  handes,  lykwise  armis,  leges  and  knees,  that  he  was 
unable  to  move  or  turn  himself  in  the  bed ;  but  after  your  said  tutch,  he  became  able 
to  sit  up,  and  turn  himself  in  the  bed,  and  within  twa  dayes,  was  fuUie  reooverit,  and 
went  furth,  Quhilk  sudden  recoverie,  togidder  with  your  forme  and  manner  of  charm- 
ing, and  cureing  of  be  your  said  tutch  and  charmes  being  spread  abroad  amang  your 
nybers,  and  the  same  cuming  to  your  ears,  about  14  days  alter  his  reooverie,  ye  said 
to  your  nybbers,  emgrace  on  them  that  had  bewitched  you,  that  wald  not  witch  you 
oer  the  b&hkes  [high  rocky  shore]  t  quhairupon  immediatlie  again  he  fell  again  in  the 
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ft*^  sicklies  wors  than  befoir,  and  paynet  away  with  ac  extremetie  of  mcknes,  that 
he  sent  to  you  agwie,  desyring  meat  out  of  your  hand ;  and  after  long  intreatie,  ye 
Hurald  not  cum  to  him  with  it,  least  your  witchcraft  and  charmes  agtun  sould  ciun  to 
lyt,  but  send  wt  Swene  your  husband,  ane  Imnnock  *,  after  long  stryving  betwix  the 
s^  Swene  and  you,  qlk  of  you  sould  give  the  samin  to  him ;  qlk  he  having  eaten,  he 
again  recoverit  presentlie  thereafter,  and  the  si^  dcknes  was  cassin  be  you  upon  ane 
cow,  pertaining  also  to  Andro,  qlk  then  died.  Qlk  hail  premis  wer  wrought  and 
done  be  your  5^  detestable  land  divilish  dirt  of  Vntchcraft  and  charming,  qlk  ye  can- 
not deny. 

Item,  ye  the  ^  Makion  ar  indyttit  and  accu^t  for  that^  you  bearing  ane  dead- 
lie  and  veneficall  malice  in  your  heart  agains  the  ^  umquiU  Edwabd  Halcbo 
in  Overure,  (as  in  your  former  dettayes  and  accusationis  persisting  in,)  and  in^ 
criss^ng  your  malice  and  divelish  intehtiones  of  your  wicked  heart,  and  taking 
occasion  to  renew  and  bring  your  wicked  intention  by  your  s^  wicked  airt  of 
witchcraft,  to  work  his  ruyine  and  death,— (being  set  on  edge  be  a  speitch  spoken 
be  him  to  the  s^  Swene  your  husband,  when  he  was  castin  [cutting]  peates  to 
him  in  Voir  [seed  time]  last  year,  as  the  ^  Anbro  Brown  also  was  castin  peatis 
to  him,  having  calGt  to  your  d^  husband,  and  bade  him  go  to  you^  to  desyre  you 
to  go  to  your  pobe  [nurse's  husband]  the  devill^  and  bid  him  looae  ane  knot, 
that  the  ffi  Anbro  Brown  mjrt  be  able,  being  then  verie  walk,  to  cast  out  his  bctok  of 
peates :) — qrupon  ye  and  the  sl^  Swene  being  angrie,  awiutting  your  oocaaiott  to  practise 
your  said  abominaHe  airt  and  craft  of  witchcraft,  to  distroy  and  put  down  the  s^  Ed. 
WARD  Halcro,  and  having  covenantit  and  converat  with  the  deviU  to  Ixing  thesaim 
to  pass,  (as  ane  declaration  of  umquill  Jvxnit  SaAsXR,  witch,  whom  you  desyrit  the 
devill  to  move  her  to  assist  you  doth  prove,  qlk  the  both  before  and  after  her  convic- 
tion did  testiffie,)  ye  be  your  sd  wicked^  detestable^  abhominable  and  develish  airt  of 
witchcraft,  being  transformed  in  the  lyknes  of  an  pellack  quhaill,  (at  the  [counsel  of  the 
s^  Swene,]  and  be  your  consent  and  wish,  the  devill  changing  your  sfurit,  qlk  fled  in  the 
same  quhaill ;)  and  the  said  Edward  b^g  at  sey  with  Malcolm  Smtth,  sone  unto 
Helen  Cloustin,  his  spous,  and  Nicol  Shtth,  ^ooe  to  Grissel  &rucs  in  Gluis, 
and  Finland,  servant  to  the  sd  Edward,  all  four  in  ane  fishing-boat  coming  fra 
the  sey  at  the  ncHth  bankis  of  Hildiswick,  on  ane  fair  morning,  the  day  of  last 
bypast,  ye  did  cum  under  the  said  boat  and  overtumit  her  with  ease,  and  drowned 
and  devoirit  thame  in  ye  sey,  right  at  the  shore,  when  th^te  wis  na  danger  utherwayis, 
nor  hazard  to  have  casan  thame  &way,  it  being  ak  fair  widder,  as  said  i&  Lykwais 
when  the  said  umquill  Edward  wis  fund  with  the  said  umquill  ^ 

and  you  and  the  said  Swino  your  husband  wir  sent  for,  and  brought  to  aee  thame^ 
and  to  lay  your  hands  on  thame  dayis  after  said  death  and  awray  caatii^^ 

quhaire  their  bluid  was  evanished  and  desolved  fix>m  every  natural  cours  or  dun  t6 


^  Mti^ginal  Note  In  the  fanidwritini;  c^  the  McUenter,  <«  then  conftfleit,  she  ^^t  the  BanttodfL^^ 
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shie  and  niB^  the  said  umquill  Edvabd  bled  at  the  oollir  bain  or  craig  baoei  and 
the  said  m  the  hand  and  fingers,  gushing  out  bluid  thereat  to  the 

great  admiration  of  the  beholders  and  revelation  of  the  judgment  of  th^  Almyde.  And 
by  vfaich  lyk  oocauonis  and  miraculous  works  of  Gron,  made  manifest  in  murders,  and 
the  murderers,  whereby  be  many  frequent  oocasiones  brought  to  light,  and  the  mur- 
derers be  the  s^  proof  brought  to  judgment,  convict  and  condemned,  not  onlie  in  this 
kingdom,  also  this  oountrie,  but  lykwayis  in  maist  forrin  Christiane  kingdomis ;  and 
be  so.  manie  frequent  precedentis  and  practudng  of  axid  tuitching  murderis  and  muTr 
dereris  notourlie  known,  so  that  the  foirsiud  murder  and  witchcraft  of  the  saidis 
persons,  with  the  rest  of  their  companions,  through  your  said  husbands,  deed,,  art, 
part^  rad  and  oounsall,  is  manifest  and  deir  to  not  onlie  through  and  by  the  foirsaid  prei» 
cedentis  of  your  malice,  wicked  and  malishis  practises,  by  witchcraft,  oonfessionis  and 
declarations  of  the  said  umquill  Janet  Fbasbr,  witch,  revealed  to  her  as.  said  is,  and 
quha  wis  desyrit  by  him  to  concur  and  asost  with  you  to  the  doing  thereof;  but  lyk- 
wayis  be  the  declaration  and  revelation  of  the  justice  and  judgmentis'ofGipd,throu^  the 
said  issueing  of  bluid  from  the  bodies,  qrby  booth  you.  and  your  said  husband  ar  foun4 
talun,  and  proven  in  the  art  (^  your  said  witchcraft  and  murder ;  and  speciallie  when 
the  said  Mabion  Peebles  alias  Pabdoitn>  now  ap  pannel,  quhilk  ye  booth  raqk 
witdi  and  murderir,  cannot  deny. 

Lykeasye  the  siud  Mabion,  indyttitand  aecusit  a4  ane  common  rank  iriich,  chiu^ 
mer  and  deceaver,  and  quaha  wer  all  your,  dayes,  thai  Ix.  years  andmore,  been  so . 
report  and  balden,  bearing  yourself  sa,  consulting,  riving  with  the  devill  m. 

his  caus,  who  did  change  lykms  appearing  to  you  severallie ;  fi>r  that  ye  being  cuming 
fra  Breckcm  to  Hildeawick,  ia  the  month  of  last,  quhen  you  win*  to  b^ 

apprehendit  and  sent  in  for  the  fcmsayid  crymes  to  suffer,  the  devill  there  in  the  way,, 
did  converse  and  appear  to  you,  both  in  your  going  to  and  ficae  Bjceckon  apd  Hildi^- 
wick,  in  the  lykne&,of  twa  oorbie8,.ane  on  every  side  of  you, .  clos  at  your  ades,  gdng 
and  happing  alongis.the  way  with  you  to  HUdiswick,  and  stay  id  where  you  went, 
not  leaving,  you  three  quarters  of  a  myle,  till.  Mr  ]EU>bkbt  Ramsat  overtuik  you, 
when  tiiey  came  full  flyght  to  the  sey,  and  the  com  land  and  hills; 

he  then  did  djiallenge  you  anent  the  saidis  corbies,  of  the  cause  of  thair  so 
far  accompanying  you,  sa-  ncir  and  sa  far  way,,  it  not  bang  the  natuir  of 
wyld  fuillis  to  follow  sa  far,  and  keep  pace  sa  neir  approaching  ony  man  or 
wonuuL  Ye  then  did  cast  agios  upon  it,^  saying  they  smellit  htead,  oa  you,  quhilk 
made  them,  (to  quhom  ye  sayd  ye  was  casting  bread)  to  come,-^quhilk  wia  onlie  a  lie 
maid  by  you,  conceeling..  At  youjr  retume  they  continuit  with  you,  and  ccxiversit  ut 
M^a,  als  far  back  agane  as  scoir  and  thretton.  As  lykways,  you  have  not  onlie 
bdiavid  yourself  as  sayd  is,  as.ane  common  rank  witch,  alwayis  giving  yourself  to 
channis,  and  never  knowing  the  trew  God,,  and  quhom  the  truly  sentifyed  Chbtst  ar,. 
n(oi  sa  much  as  to  leame  the  Lobbis  Prayer,  nor  to  repeat  the  samen  in  all  your  lyfe^^. 
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time^  but  ar  leprobit  fixxn  God  y  has  ^ven  yourself,  boith  saul  and  bodie,  to  serving 
the  Devilly  and  bund  up  in  him,  that  you  will  not  muster  power,  nor  will  cast  off  the 
Devill,  sa  mutch  as  to  follow  learning  to  repeat  the  Loams  Prayer  amangi^  Goddis 
ministers  and  children,  but  ar,  and  has  been  all  your  dayis  ane  wicked,  devilish,  fear- 
ful and  abh(»mnable  curser ;  quhaver  ye  ever  cursed,  ane  them  ye  disendit  and  wiahit 
evil  to,  everie  evil,  seeknes,  herme  and  death  foUowit  thereupon,  throw  your 
diabolical  tongue,  witchcraft  and  curong.  And  hes  ever  behavit  yourself  as  ane  com- 
mon witch  and  charmer,  taker  away  of  your  uyber'^s  profeita  of  their  roumes,  landes, 
oornes,  grass,  butter,  key,  shdp,  and  wtd,  and  a  charmer  and  healer  of  sum,  and 
caster  of  sicknesses  upon  uthers,  and  everie  way*  living  a  damnable,  wicked  and  diabo- 
Ucal  lyff,  contrarie  to  God  and  his  commandments  *.  /  Quhilk  you  cannot  deny,  and 
quhairfoir  you  the  said  Maezon  ought  and  sould  undergp  the  tryal  of  ane  assyse,  and 
beii^  oonvictit  and  adjudged  tburfoir  to  the  death,  and  your  hail  lapdis»  if  any  be, 
ye  have  foirfieittit,  and  yoiur  inoveabil  gpoda  escheat  and  inlxougbt  to  his  Majesty^s  uae^. 
oonfonne  to  the  lawk  and  daylie  practise  of  this  reahnct* 

The  ftrechren  oonadering  the  premises  ui  stq^a  in  the  former  sheets  of  paper. 

NicoL  Whtte,  Moderator. 

(^ned)        W.  BoB^BT  Mijabat,  Clk. 
PrcfviiL 

Curia  Justiciar,  vicecomitatus  de  Zetland,  tenta  apud  Scalloway  Banks,  in  castro 
ibidem,  per  venerabiles  viros  Magistrum  Jacobum  Mouat  de  Ollaberrie,  Johannem 
Stewart  de  IKgtoun^  et  Patricum  Umphray  de  Sand,  Vicecomitatus  ac  Justiciar  Depu- 
tatU8>  die  vigesimo  primo  Martis  l&ni^ 

Curia  tenta  et  legitima  afiirmata. 

The  quhilk  day  compearit  James  Gbat,  Pror.fiscal,  and  producit  the  dittay  of 
witchcraft  given  agains  Marion  Pabdon  and  Mabgabet  Guthbahdaughteb 
witches,  pannels,  and  desyrit  they  sould  be  accusit,  and  the  said  dittay  put  to  the 
trial  of  an  assyze ;  whereupcm  the  Judges  Deputes  ordained  them  to  be  called,  upon 
which  the  Pro'^-fiscal  asldt  instruments  of  Court. 


*  *<  PMvcn  abo  Mart.  Qn  thay  war  waking  her,  who  speizit  qr  her  husband  wit,  qn  answering  her  ipeir- 
ing  gains  her  husband,  sdio  asserdt  he  lay  tatching  her  hand,  and  would  not  soil^  her  to  coiife8a.**«M«^Thii 
Kote  is  in  the  handwiiting  of  the  Modei»toi^ 
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ASSYZK 


Jas.  Mouat  of  Hanme  Voe.  Manis  Finlayson  in  Burralaod. 

OUa  Mansoa  of  Uesbrough.  Manis  Swainson  in  Tongine. 

Andro  Manson  of  Manatee  Willm.  Tulloeht  in  Skelberrie. 

Thos.  Manson  in  Brauie.  OUa  Williamson  in  Glus. 

Laurenc  Gresvilisone  in  Tanwick.  John  Ornsone,  senior  in  Enififirtb. 

Jas.  Gryersone  in  Setter. 

011a  Gunner  in  Sullotn. 

Jas.  Andrewsone  in  Uzea. 

Andrew  Smyt,  younger  in  Hildswicke. 

The  Assyze  h&ng  recavit,  sworn  and  admittit ;  and,  after  reading  the  dittay,  and 
examination  of  the  panneles  thereupon,  and  lumng  recatit  the  depositiunes  of  diren 
famous  witnesses,  quhilk  wer  swome  tutching  the  dittays,  proving  them,  aslykwayes 
in  oonnderation  of  their  oonfesaons,  and  instances  markit  and  set  downe  in  and  upon 
the  said  dittayis.  They  passing  out  of  judgment,  and  reooDaderiii^  the  saidis 
dittayis,  to^dder  with  the  saidis  depodtiones  of  witnesses,  having  namit  OUa  Maiw 
sune  of  Ilesburgh  chanceUar ;  and  after  examining  the  haU  poynds  and  oonsultation 
of  the  delusions  and  confessiones  of  the  said  Mabion,  fyllis  hir,  that  the  hail  poyntis 
of  dittay  are  agauis  her^  boith  general  and  special,  except,  theft  of  Thoicas  of  Ura- 
bister  not  provin,  and  anent  Edwabo  Halcro^s  malt,  quherein  they  rest  clauseure, 
and 

They  aU  in  one  voice  ffylls  her  of  the  haiU  poyntis  of  dittay  producit,  and  remiu 
,  tis  sentens  to  Uie  Judges,  and  dome  to  the  dempster.    In  witnes  qiof  subscribit  be 
the  chanoellar. 

^Signed)        Ollaw  Maokabsohe. 

Continuis  sentence  to  the  morow  aixij  Martii  1644.  . 

The  Judges  adjudges  and  decerns  die  panneUs  to  be  taken  brought  hence  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  the  Hill  of  Berrie,  and  there  wyryt  at  ane  stak,  and  brunt  in 
ashes,  betwix  and  2  aftimoone,  qlk  Akdeo  of  0£5r,  dempster,  gave  for 

dome. 


Respecting  (he  foregoing  Trial  of  Witches^  the  original  document  was  in  ihe  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  of  Shetland,  lately  deceased.  It  is  to  be  regretted  ffuU  Ae  tran- 
script made  from  it  is  in  some  degree  an  imperfect  one  ;  but  I  have  rather  pre- 
ferred printing  it  as  it  has  been  received^  than  make  any  change  that  is  not  auAo- 
rised  by  the  original,  which  I  have  not  the  means  of  consulting.  The  possession 
of  the  transcript  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  RosSy  late  Collector  ofihe 
Customs  in  Lerwick, 
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The  custom  of  Casting  Hearts,  alluded  to  in  page  SSBriB  so  well  related  by  Miss 
Campbkll  of  Lerwick,  in  the  Notes  to  her  recent  Novel  entitled  Hablet  Ra^ 
DiNGTON,  illustrative  of  Shetland  manners,  that  I  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the 
passaire* 

^  When  people  are  afflicted  with  consumptive  complaints  in  Zetland,  they  imagine 
that  the  heart  of  the  person  so  affected  has  been  wasted  away  by  the  enchantment  ^of 
the  fairie^  or  witchcraft  of  some  other  evil  beings  *.    Old  women,  and  sometimes 
meo,  pxxfess  to  cure  this  <£seaae.    The  patient  must  undergo  the  following  curious 
iind  very  ridiculous  op^ation :— He  is  directed  to  sit  upon  the  bottomof  a  large 
cooking  pot,  turned  upon  its  mouth ;  a  large  pewter  dish  is  placed,  or  held,  upon  his 
head ;  upon  the  dish  a  bajon  or  bowl  is  set  nearly  full  of  cold  water ;  into  thb  water 
the  operator  pours  some  melted  lead  through  the  teeth  of  a  common  dressing  comb. 
A  laige  key  is  also  employed  in  thb  (q)eration.  All  this  is  perftyrmed  with  many  strange 
incantations  and  gesticulations.    If  the  lead  falls  into  a  shapeless  lump,  they  declare 
that  the  heart  and  the  lungs  of  the  patient  are  completely  wasted  away,  that  they  will 
have  infinite  trouble,  andj>erhap8,  after  all,  will  not  be  able  to  bring  back  the  heart  and 
lungs  to  their  natural  and  healthful  form.    The  lead  is  again  melted,  and  run  into 
the  water  through  the  teeth  of  the  comb ;  it  most  likely  assumes  some  shape,  which 
the  operator  assures  the  spectators  is  the  exact  form  of  the  patienf  s  heart  in  its  dis- 
eased state.    The  lead  is  repeatedly  melted,  and  poured  through  the  comb  into  the 
wat^ ;  every  time  it  is  asserted  to  be  more  and  more  like  the  natural  heart  and  lungs, 
and  the  bewitchment,  of  course,  is  rendered  weaker  and  weaker.     The  patient  under- 
goes this  three  times,  with  some  days  between  eadi  operation.    When  the  last  cast  of 
the  lead  is  over,  the  operator  shews  it  round,  and  points  out  how  exactly  every  part 
of  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are  restored  to  their  natural  and  proper  shape;  if  the  pa- 
tient dies  (perhaps  his  death  is  hurried  on  by  the  fatigue  and  agitation  occaaoned  by. 
this  mummery),  his  death  is  ascribed  to  some  oversight  in  the  strict  performance  of 
aU  the  relative  parts  of  this  casting  of  the  heart    The  moon  must  be  at  a  certain 
age,  and  it  must  be  performed  at  a  certain  turning  of  the  tide  and  hour  of  the  night ; 
numberless  other  things  must  be  attended  to.     The  operator  will  take  any  thing  they 
{Aease  to  give,  if  it  should  be  the  half  of  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  but  he  must 
not  touch  money.    He  appoints,  however,  a  particular  place,  where  a  Dani^  coin, 
worth  fivepence,  current  in  Zetland,  is  to  be  laid,  (as  many  as  they  like — ^the  more 
the  better,  no  doubt) ;  this  money  is  for  the  fairies,  who  come,  it  is  asserted,  and 
take  it  away ;  but  the  poor  honest  operator  must  not,  and  will  not  finger  it,  otherwise 
his  trouble  would  come  to  nought,  and  the  spell  which  bound  the  patient  would  be 
finner  than  ever.     This  operation  of  casting  the  heart  is  performed  to  this  day  in 
some  parts  of  the  Zetland  Isles,  and  implicit  belief  placed  in  its  efficacy.     The  pa- 
tient must  wear  the  lead,  which  has  been  used,  in  his  bosom,  for  some  time  after  the 
operation.'** 


•w" 


I  found  DjnpepiU  to  be  the  moet  frequent  dieoider  attrOmted  to  a  deeigr  of  the  bent—^B.  H. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  ITER  IV  •. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Considerations  an  the  Fisheries  in  the  ScoiA  Islands, 
there  are  many  curious  detached  circumstances  relative  to  the  fisheries  of  Shetland, 
as  they  were  conducted  several  years  ago,  a  few  of  which  I  shall  extract 

Description  of  the  Haaf  abatU^^ffy  years  ago^  when  succouring  vessels  noere  em- 

ployed  in  guarding  creua» 

<<  The  various  articles  for  the  grand  fishery  bring  provided,  the  natives  push  in  a 
body,  all  round  the  islands,  on  the  same  day,  which  iscommonly  the  Ist  of  June,  and 
a  kind  of  aimual  jubilee.  They  soon  reach  the  Haaf  :^— *<  There  they  immediately  set 
to  work,  and  persevere  with  the  most  unremitting  diligence  during  the  season,  wfaidi 
only  lasts  six  weeks ;  for  when  the  sun  declines  to  the  south,  the  nights  grow  dark, 
and  the  succouring  vessels  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  boats  under  their  care.  These 
boats  left  to  themselves,  strive  to  push  for  the  Aore,  amidst  the  greatest  danger,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  stationed  on  the  west  of  the  Shetlands,  about  16  ex  16  leagues 
out  at  sea ;  and  often  miserably  perish  within  aght  of  the  shore,  where  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  poor  fishers  are  the  melancholy  witnesses  of  thdr  sad  catastiofAe, 
without  being  able  to  afford  them  any  asastance.^  v 

^<  Many  adventurers  from  the  south  have  for  several  years  past  fished  on  these  coasts 
with  uncommon  success,  and  greatly  improved  this  important  branch  of  trade.  Th^ 
arrive  on  the  coast  in  small  vessels  of  60  or  SO  tons;  *and [after  purchasing  their  boats 
in  the  country,  and  hiring  their  fishers  by  the  month  or  season  maintenance  included ; 
they  put  three  boats,  commonly  with  five  men  in  each,  under  the  care  of  one  vessel ; 
the  most  experienced  man  in  every  boat  is  made  patron  or  skipper.^-^^'  They  proceed 
to  what  distance  these  skippers  direct,  towing  their  boats  with  proper  ropes,  placed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  do  not  run  foul  of  one 'another,  at  any  time  during  the  jaa^ 
sage.  The  first  day  the  men  in  each  boat  asast  in  beating  the  lines,  and  have  them 
all  ready  for  the  night^s  fishing.  When  they  are  about  to  throw  thrir  lines,  tb<  ves* 
sels  bring  to,  and  the  boats  are  manned ;  they  then  put  off  together  from  the  vesad, 
rowing  di^erent  ways  from  each  other,  on  a  certain  point  of  the  compass,  with  whidi 
each  boat  is  supplied ;  and  when  t)iey  come  to  the  deagned  spot,  they  cast  their  first 
buoy.  While  the  boats  are  fishing,  the  succouring  vessels  run  around  them,  tdling  them 
the  hour  of  the  night,  keeping  dose  to  the  fishers,  and  cheering  them  to  support  their 
spirits  in  this  dangerous  and  fatiguing  bu^ess.  About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  th^ 
begin  to  take  in  the  lines,  and  when  that  is  done^  they  return  to  the  ships,  whare  tiiey 
throw  their  fish  on  board,  and  moor  thw  boats  properly  astern,  at  necessary  mter- 
vals.  The  different  crews,  after  having  refreshed  th^nselves,  and  taken  acme  vest, 
return  to  their  fish  about  noon,  and  vie  with  each  othar  who  shall  cure  them  die  berrt.* 


*  Having  finished  my  journey  throngli  the  Ides  of  SheUand,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  attentions  and  d- 
vilitles  I  received  from  several  genttemen  not  before  mentioned,  among  whom  are  Mr  Scott  /an.  of  Sands, 
Ms  Ross  of  Wiesdale,  and  Mr  MoNcaiBFr  of  Selie  Yoe. 
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APPENDIX. 


\Jf  the  Plates  referred  to  in  the  Appendix,  I  shall  say  a  few  words.  The  Draw- 
ings that  elucidate  the  Antiquities  of  the  country,  are  many  of  them  by  the  late  Re- 
verend Geobgx  Low  of  Orkney.  He  visited  the  country  when  the  Burghs  were  in  a 
mudimore  perfect  state  than  they  are  at  present,  and  on  this  accoimt  his  plans  of  them 
are  more  valuable.  Hb  represeutation  of  the  Burgh  of  Mousa  vras  in  a  most  unac- 
countable degree  faulty,  and  that  structure  has  been,  therefore,  depicted  anew  frcHn 
my  own  observations.  A  few  of  Mr  Low^s  sketches  have  been  before  published  from 
the  drawings  now  in  my  possession,  by  Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Arctic  Zoology.  Those 
at  present  engraven  from  this  author  are,  Fig.  1.,  Figs.  10.  to  I9.9  and  Fig.  21.  The 
figure  of  the  Bysmer  is  copied  from  that  scarce  work,  entitled  the  Grievances  of  Orkney 
and  Zetland ;  and  for  a  representation  of  the  Spade,  the  Tuskar,  and  the  Scythe,  I 
have  been  asasted  by  Mr  SHiasEFF^s  work.  The  other  figures  are  ori^al  drawings. 
I  may  here  repeat,  that  if,  while  I  was  in  Shetland,  I  had  intended  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities  of  the  country,  very  careful  sketches  of  them  would  have  been  taken  on 
the  spot,  but  this  deficiency  is  more  than  amply  supplied  by  the  drawings  now  given 
to  the  public  from  Mr  Low^s  collection. 

With  regard  to  the  Greological  Plate,  all  the  sketches  were  taken  by  myself,  with 
the  exception  of  the  figure  representing  the  Island  of  Eagleshaw,  and  the  Hills  to 
the  north-west  of  Unst,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  two  gentlemen  of  Shetland. 

The  Map  has  been  constructed  almost  entirely  from  my  own  observations  on  the 
country.  The  only  good  draughts  I  have  seen  are  of  the  east  Coast  of  Unst  in  Aaaow- 
BHiTH^s  Map,  of  Balta  Sound  by  Captain  Ramage,  R.N.  and  of  a  short  line  qiooaai^  six 
or  seven  miles  in  extent  near  Vailey  Sound,  to  be  seen  in  Captain  PassTOM^s  Chart,  and 
of  Bressay  Sound,  in  a  map  sent  me,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  With  these 
I  have  been  assisted,  as  well  as  by  draughts  of  Unst,  Feideland,  and  of  the  countzy 
south  of  Lerwick,  furnished  me  by  the  late  Thomas  Mouat,  Esq,  of  Belmont 
These  last  were  not  the  result  of  actual  survey,  but  they  conveyed  much  information 
to  me  respecting  the  localities  of  two  or  three  districts.    From  another  gentleman  of 
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Shetland  I  also  obtained  valuable  infonnation  respecting  the  longitude  of  certain  sta* 
tions,  that  was  of  much  assistance  to  me.  As  the  chart  produced  was  taken  with  no 
other  instrument  than  a  pocket  compass,  and  as  it  was  not  necessary  for  my  purpose 
that  minute  correctness  in  certain  districts  should  be  necessary,  I  trust  that  on  thia 
account  it  will  be  receiyed  with  indulgence.  The  labour  that4t  has  cost  me  has  been 
far  grcater  than  can  well  be  imagined. 


In  this  Appendix,  I  shall  insert  a  few  articles  I  have  omitted  treating  of. 

Breasay. — In  page  S84.  it  might  have  been  stated,  that  Bressay  was  the  ancient  pro* 
perty  of  the  Hbndeesoks  of  Gardie,  the  eldest  branch  of  an  early  Scandinavian  family, 
descended  from  a  grand  Fowde,  sent  to  Shetland  by  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  15th 
century,  whose  commission  was,  until  a  late  date,  carefully  preserved.  Their  names 
ceased  to  be  regular  patronymics  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  At  that  time  their 
estate,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  country,  was  divided,  according  to  the  laws  of  udal 
succes^on,  among  six  sons.  The  Island  of  Bressay  became  the  property  of  the  late 
Thomas  Mouat,  Esq.  of  Garth,  by  marriage  with  the  niece  and  heiress  of  the  late 
James  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Gardie.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  his  nephew  Wii> 
iiAM  Mouat,  Esq. 

Coql'Jish.^^ln  page  S40.  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  fishing  of  the 
Gadus  carhcnariua  is  conducted,  was  not  described.  But  in  a  pamphlet  published 
A.  D.  1787,  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Fisheries  in  the  Scottish  Islands,  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
present  day.     The  coal-fish  are  taken  in  the  Rousts  of  Sumburgh  and  Scaw. 

^<  The  yawl  contains  three,  and  sometimes  four  men,  for  the  cole-fishery.  Each  of 
the  boats  is  rowed  by  two  men ;  the  others  are  placed  one  at  the  stem  and  another  at 
the  head,  with  floating  lines  thrown  out  on  the  tide-side ;  the  hook  being  baited  with 
the  whitest  part  of  the  belly  of  the  cole,  cut  nearest  to  the  aze  of  a  henring.  The 
rowers  direct  the  boat  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  broken  water  as  they  c^ii  with  safe- 
ty ;  for  were  they  to  fall  into  the  tide,  they  must  perish,  as  no  asastance  could  be 
given  them.  They  exert  their  utmost  strength  on  this  occasion,  to  keep  the  hook  al- 
ways on  the  surface,  whilst  the  fishers  fix  their  eyes  on  the  bait,  as  the  ipore  the  water 
is  raised  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  the  more  successful  the  fishing  proves,  as  the  deceit 
is  better  concealed.  Whenever  the  coles  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  ai« 
then  in  quest  of  herrings,  and  if  the  fishers  find  any  in  their  stomachs,  they  deem  it  a 
treasure,  and  apply  small  {neces  of  it  over  the  other  bait.  When  the  tide  is  run  and 
the  fish  follows,  he  drags  for  it,  by  putting  to  the  line  a  lead  or  wnker^  wUch  is  com- 
monly a  pound  and  a  half  weight ;  this  being  let  down  into  the  water  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  fathoms  or  more,  he  hauls  it  up  with  aQ  quickness  posnble.  Thus  the  deoef^ 
tion  takes  jdace  most  powerfully,  and  the  fish  aiming  at  the  herring  in  motbn,  and 
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seemingly  running  away,  is  the  more  easily  taken*  'This  species  always  plunges  deeper 
into  the  water,  in  proportion  as  the  tide  wears  weak.*" 

WTiales.'-^In  page  421.  it  might  have  been  observed  with  regard  to  any  whale 
bdng  driven  ashore,  that,  accordii^  to  the  old  laws  of  Shetland,  it  was  not  a  droit  of 
Admiralty,  unless  it  was  too  large  to  be  drawn  by  four  oxen. 

Sheep-Pastures.^^In  page  439.  I  was  apprehensive  of  having  too  strongly  repixv 
bated  the  practice  of  rooing  sheep,  which  is  much  abused,  from  the  neglect  of  se- 
lecting a  proper  time  for  the  operation,  (if,  indeed,  any  time  be  justifiable  foi?  its 
adoption,)  when  the  wool  is  not  naturally  loosened.  I  find,  however,  that  Mr  Low, 
in  his  Fauna  Orcadensis,  is  infinitely  more  decisive  than  myself  in  protesting  against 
the  practice.  He  calls  the  penns,  in  which  the  rooing  Is  performed,  a  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  the  wool  is  torn,  not  shorn,  off  the  backs  of  the  sheep, — *^  an  operation," 
he  adds,  *'  that  brings  the  whole  blood  into  their  skin,  and  is  not  only  disgusting, 
but,  if  the  season  proves  harsh,  is  the  cause  of  great  destruction.''^  Miss  Campbell, 
the  writer  whom  I  have  lately  quoted,  observes,  that  "  the  wool  is  not  cut  off  with 
sheers,  but  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  animal  is  lefl  quite  naked ;  that,  too,  in 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  weather  is  often  extremely  cold  and  stormy  in  Zetland. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  wool  gets  coarse  from  being  cut,  and  this  barbarous  practice  is 
continued  for  the  sake  of  preserving  wool  very  fine."" 

Regenfs  Fishing  Bank,  page  620. — I  have  received  a  few  additional  particu- 
lars respecting  this  bank,  from  a  young  man,  Abthue  Halcbo,  employed  in  fishing 
upon  it  this  year,  who  attended  me  through  the  various  parts  of  Shetland,  when  I  vi- 
sited the  country.  He  states,  that  forty  vessels  were  this  summer  employed  on  the 
bank,  who  met  with  the  greatest  success,  whenever  the  weather  was  favourable.  The 
depth  of  water  on  it,  he  considers  to  be  from  46  to  70  fathoms ;  and  he  supposes  it 
to  terminate  in  a  point  from  which  Foula  lies  E.  by  S. 

Pcptdation.^^In  Shetland  this  is  a  curious  investigation,  but  it  requires  so  many 
data  before  we  can  account  for  the  variations  it  has  exhibited,  that  I  would  rather  de* 
cline  the  task  of  entering  upon  the  subject  at  all,  than  treat  of  it  most  imperfectly. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  in  the  year  1755  at  15,210 ;  in  the  year 
1798  at  20,186 ;  and  in  1810  at  23,000.  Mr  Shirrkff,  in  the  latter  period,  con- 
ceived, that  the  cultivated  land  did  not  exceed  25,000,  or  60  square  miles ;  that  the 
population  was  equal  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  where  great  towns  did  not 
prevail,  and  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  460  persons  upon  each  square  mark  of 
land  that  is  cultivated ;  the  Scathold  addipg  little  to  wealth  and  support. 

Ancient  Music  of  Shetland, — In  pages  555.  and  563.  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Day-Dawn  and  to  the  Foula  Reel,  two  Shetland  airs,  the  first  of  them  being  very  an- 
cient. By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Hendebson  of  Bardister,  I  have  procured  a  copy  of 
these  melodies,  as  they  have  been  set  by  Miss  Kemp  of  Edinburgh,  a  teacher  of 
acknowledged  musical  taste  and  abilities,  to  whom  I  feel  pardcularly  obliged  for  this 
finrour.    A  native  Shetland  song,  to  the  tune  of  the  Foula  Reel,  first  appeared  among 
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an  ingenious  collection  of  poems,  written  by  Miss  Chaluebs  erf  Lerwick,  and  it  it 
copied  from  thence  in  page  663. 


THE  DAY-DAWN, 

An  Ancient  Scandinavian  Air  preserved  in  Shdland,  set  hy  Miss  Kemp  qf  Edinburgh. 
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THE  FOUL  A  HEEL. 


A  Popular  Native  Shetland  Air,  set  hy  Miss  Kemp  of  Edinburgh, 
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1[^£ELIMIKAKY    EsSAS^    ON    StRATIFTCATION,    AKD    GbOLOGICAL    DeSCRIPTIOK    Of 

Shetland,  including  a  reference  to  the  Minerals  and  Rocks  described 
BY  previous  Visitors. 

*  Detutea  a  reference  to  the  MimeraU  and  Rockt  om  deaenbtd  m  PnftMwr  Jami80v*8  MiKtrahfliiDeX  TVaveb 
ikrw^k  Shetland^  A.  D,  1798. 

t  Refers  toDr  T&ail'i  Mmtredopeal  AeeoffuU  •»  Mr  Niul's  TtHur  Orwgk  SketUmd,  A.D.  1808. 

i  Refen  to  Dr  FLKmiro's  Mweralogical  Aeccuwt  m  Mr  fiBimatrr't  AgricuUmral  Smrvey  ^ShdUauk  A.  Di 
1808,  and  to  tke  fVemeriam  Tran9atHon»f  VoL  A 


Actynolite  •.—Of  HiUswick,  479t^tea8t  of 

Northmavine,  482.— Of  Papa  Stour,  492. 
Alluvium^  general  remarks  ujpon,  47* 
Alum-slate,  glossy,  of  Fetlar,  377 1* 
Amianthus,  of  Unst,  364.— Of  Colafirth  Voe, 

482.— Of  Feideland,  483. 
Asbestus,  of  Feideland,  483.  (Jbund  aUo  in 
Unsi  and  FeOar.J 

Basalt  associations  of  doubtful  origin,  gene- 
ral remarks  on,  47^  48,  50. 

Calcareous  spar,  in  the  daystone,  of  SW.  of 
N^orthmavme,  485. — Of  Papa  Stour,  492. 

Calcedony  of  Papa  Stour,  492. 

Chemical  composition  of  rocks  distinguished 
into  homogeneous  and  aggregate,  41. 

Chlorite-slate,  near  Sandl<3ge,  ]55.-»£ast  of 
the  island  and  Sound  of  Uyea,  &c.  378.— 
Of  Fetlar,  (east  of  the  Vord  Hill,)  381. 
with  a  conglomerate  and  glandular  struc- 
ture, (east  of  the  Vord  Hill,)  382.— Of 
HiUswick,  480.— Of  Ollaberry,  &c.  482. 

Chromate  of  iron  of  Unst,  362. 

Chrome,  native  oxide  of,  noticed  by  Dr  Mac- 

CULLOCH,  363. 

Clay-slate,  of  Fitfiel  Head,  137  to  144* — Of 
the  Cliff  Hills,  144  to  155  •  f-— <^^  Selievoe, 
354.— Of  Fetlar,  (east  of  the  Vord  Hill,) 
380  *. — Of  the  west  of  Sandness  near  east 
Gio,  491.— Of  Foula,  495  •. 

Clayatone,  (porphyritic,  amygdaloidal  and 
conglomerate)  of  the  SW.  of  Northm»- 
vine,  484. — Of  the  west  of  Sandness  and 
Papa  Stour,  491.  •% 


Conglomerate  rocks  (see  secondary  sandstone, 

mica^slate  and  claystone)  of  the  Ramnay 

Stacks,  484. — Of  the  north  Voe  of  Clouset^ 

ter,  487« 
Copper  of  Sandlodge,  I6O.  *  1 1  (fimndaltoai 

Itaroidsnnck,  in  Unsi,  and  by  Dr  Flxming 

at  Papa  SUntr  and  fair  IdeJ, 
Cross  fissuries  of  stratification,  (JSee  alto  head 

Strati/icationy)  theory  relative  to,  78. 
Cyanite  •—Of  Hillswick,  480.— Of  Colafirth^ 

Voe,  Noithmavine,  482.  (found  also  ai  CaU 

sta,  Northmavine). 

Diallage  rock,  see  Euphotide. 
Diallage  of  Unst,  364.— Previously  described 
as  Labrador  hornblende.  *  t 

Epidote  of  Dunrossness,  134.— Of  Bay  of 
Scalloway,  &c.  340 — Of  Olnasfirth,  343. 

Euphotide,  unstratified,  of  Fedar  and  Unst, 
372.— Stratified,  of  Fetkr  and  Unst,  being 
associated  with  mica-slate,  &c.  374. — Of 
TriestaBay,  Fetlar,  377— Near  Urie,Fetlar, 
378 — Of  the  island  of  Uvea,  and  near  Mou- 
ness,  in  Unst,  379— Of  Feideland,  483. 

Felspar  vein  contains  spheroidal  concretions 

at  Selaness,  352.— Of  Selie  Voe,  354. 
Fluor-spar  of  Papa  Stour,  492.  •  t 
Formations  of  rocks,  limited  extent  of,  60  to 
62. 

Garnets  west  of  Fetlar,  357;«-Of  Hillswickj 

480 1.— Of  Burrafirtfa,  359 1. 
Geogeny,  views  of  Laplace,  12.^— Prooft  thai 

the  result  of  the  process  conceived  in  Ai 
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formation  of  the  crust  of  the  Globe,  has  ob- 
ser\'ed  distinct  intervals  of  time,  54  to  56. 
— Attempts  to  confirm  by  analogy,  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  a  fluid,  that  has  deposited 
terrestrial  matter,  57* 

Gneiss  of  Garthsness,  138 — Of  eastern  Quarf, 
156, — Of  Nesting,  Lunna,  Isle  of  Whalsey, 
Outskerries,  &c.  1 68  to  1 73.— Of  the  island 
of  Colsay  and  St  Ronan,  •  347. — Of  certain 
districts  coLtending  from  the  islands  of  the 
Bay  of  Scalloway  to  those  of  Yell  Sound, 

847  to  357 ^From  Rusaness  to  Olnasfirth 

Voe,  351.— From  Foraness  to  Grobusness, 
351  to  353. — From  Re  wick  Ness  to  Bigset- 
ter  Voe,  358. — From  the  west  of  Selie  Voe 
to  the  west  of  Aith  Voe,  354. — Frbm  Ol- 
nasfirth  Voe  to  Garths  Voe,  and  Firths  Voe, 
354.— Of  the  island  of  Yell,  &c.  355,  356. 
— Of  Hascosea  and  the  west  of  Fetlar,  356 
to  358— Of  the  west  of  Unst,  358  to  S60. 
— Porphyritic  gneiss  of  Scaw  and  Lamba- 
ness  in  Unst,  371, 372.— Of  Hillswick,  478. 
— ^East  of  Northmavine,  481.— North  of  the 
granite  of  NoHlmiavine,  483. — ^Of  Walls  and 
Aithsting,  4^.—0£  the  Ve  Skemcs,  495. 
—Of  Foula,  495  •  t.— (The  gneiss  of  Shct- 
land  ha«  been  noticed  in  a  general  manner 
by  all  previous  visitors.) 

Granite,  of  Channerwick,  148. — ^Of  Sandstin^, 
341,  342— Of  Ohiafitoh.Voe,  and  of  Seke 
Voe,  354.-^f  Vementry,  Meikle  Roe  •  and 
Northmayme,  474 1.— Of  Foula«  496. 

Green-earth  of  SW.  of  Northmavine,  485 — 
Of  Papa  Stour,  492  J. 

Greenstone  of  Meikle  Roe  and  Northmavine, 
475.— Of  Hillswick,  479, 

Grenatite  of  Wpodwick,  358. 

Heavy  spar  of  Papa  Stour,  492  J. 

Hornblende ;  and  homblende^skte,  extending 
from  Duprossness  to  Hawksness,  149. — Of 
eastern  Qu^rf,  156 — Associated  with  lime- 
stone of  Scalloway,  and  other  places,  l65f . 
— Of  Vassa  Voe,  Hill  of  Neap,  near  Hog 
island,  and  Outskerries,  171< — ^Of  Swinnin 
Voe,  348.— Of  Kirkaness,  353,~0€  Selie 
Voe,  354 — Of  YeU,  355 — Of  Unst,  358  }. 

—Of  Hillswick,  478,  479 1 J Of  the  east 

of  Northmavine,  48 1 . — Non&  of  the  granite 
of  Nordimavine,  483.«-Of  Walls  and  Aiths- 
ting, 489. 

Iron-mica  of  the  Girths  of  Quendal,  143  *  j: 
(Found  in  Hillswick  by  Dr  Fleming.) 

Iron-ores  of  Sandlodge,  *  ft  159,  ^7,S$l. 

Iron-ore,  magnetic. — ^Of  Whalsey,  I68. — Of 
Unst,  365.  *  X—0£  Odste  in  Fetlar,  S69.~ 
Of  Feideland,  483. 


Iron-ore,  Bog,  (a  general  occurrence  J.) 

pyrites  of  Garthsness,  143. — Inthequartz 

rock  extending  from  Dunrossnessto  Hawks- 
ness^  150.— Of  Golden  Gio  in  Unst,  S79. 
—Of  Feideland,  483.  (See  also  Sandlodge.) 

Limestone,  west  of  Quendal  Bay,  143. — ^West 
of  Dales  Voe,  152.— Of  Rovie  Head,  153. 

—Of   Fladibister,    &c.    155 Of   eastern 

Quarf,  156. — Of  Mousa,  occurring  in  sand- 
stone, 159*.— Of  House  Island,  Trondra. 
Scalloway,  Catfirth,  Laxfirth  Voe,  Glitness, 
and  Brough  in  Eswick,  164. — Of  Neap,  Lax 
Voe,  Whalsev,  Nacka  Skerry  and  Outsker- 
ries, 172. — Of  Great  Havery,  348. — Of 
House,  Burra  and  Burwick,  348. — Of 
Stromness  Voe,  349.— Of  Wiesdale  *,  Dales 
Voe,  &c.  350.— Of  Berfield,  351.- Of  Kirk- 
holm,  west  of  Bigsetter  Voe,  Sec  353, — Of 
Lamhoga  in  Fetl^,  357 — Of  Houlnonness 
in  Unst,  358.— Of  the  Loch  of  Cliff  in  Unst, 

359— Of   Burroland,   482 Of  Colafirth 

Voe,  Northmavine,  482.— Of  Northhofan, 
&c.  483.— ^f  Braganess,  Sonsaness,  Burnt- 
fiord,  Busta,  the  Loch  of  Collista,  &c  489. 
(The  limestone  is  noticed  generally  by  pre- 
vious visitors). 

Line  of  direction,  {See  also  SirtUi/icathfi,)  the- 
ory relative  to>  76. 

Magnesia,  hydrate  of, — Of  Unst,  364. 

Massive  portions  of  rocks,  described  as  stra- 
tified and  unstratified,  30  to  33. 

Mica-slate,  of  Garthsness,  138. — Of  S.  of 
Quarf,  156.— Of  Quarf,  156.— Of  Eswick, 
166.— West  of  Fetlar,  357.— Of  Saxavord 
in  Unst,  370.— Of  Triesta  Bay,  Fetlar,  377. 
— Near  Urie,  Fetkr,  378. — East  of  the  Vord 
Hill  in  Fetlar,  380.— With  a  glandular  and 
conglomerate  structure,  ib.  381.-— Of  Hills- 
wick, 48awOf  Cokfirth  Voe,  Northmavine, 
482. — North  of  the  granite  of  Northmavine, 
483.— Of  Foula,  495  t.  (The  Mica-slate  no- 
ticed generally  by  previous  visitors). 

Mountain-mass,  notion  o£,  36  to  38. 

Polyedrous,  arrangement  of  structure,  28. 
Porphyry    (felspar-porphyry)  of  Hillswick, 

478 1. 
Porphyry,  secondary.  See  Claystone. 
Porcelain  earth,  of  the  Bum  of  Tactagill,  352* . 

—Of  Fedar,  357 1 — Of  BurrafirA  in  Unst, 

359. 
Position  of  strata,  {See  also  Stratification.)  78. 
Potstone,— Of  Hillswick,  479.— Of  Colafirth 

Voe,  482- 
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Primitive  rocks^  distinguifthing  character^  and 
theory  respecting  them^  43. — ^Materials  of 
them,  46.— Distnbution  of,  63  to  71  —Com- 
parative elevation  and  depth  of,  71>  72.^ — 
Unstratified  rocks  older  than  strata^with 
which  they  are  associated,  71,  72. 

Sandstone,  primitive,  of  the  SE.  of  Shetland, 
157  to  160.— ^f  Foula,  495. 

Sandstone,  secondary,  of  the  SE.  of  Shetland, 
160.— Of  the  SW.  of  Northmavine,  485.— 
Of  the  west  of  Sandstone  and  Papa  Stour, 
491  .—Of  Foola,  495.  (The  Sandstone  is 
noticed  generally  by  previous  visitors). 

Secondary  rocks,  distinguishing  character  and 
theory  respecting  them,  44  to  46. 

Serpentuie,— Of  Unst,  S6I  to  869— Of  OdsU 
in  Fetlar,  S69  to  370. — Near  Houbie,  Fet- 
lar,  377.— Near  Urie,  Fetlar,  378.— East  of 
the  island  of  Uvea,  378.— Of  the  Vord  Hill, 
Fetlar,  379 — East  of  the  Vord  HDl  in  Fet- 
lar, 381.— Of  Haiswidc,  480 1.— Of  Cola- 
firth  Voe,  andFalling  Hill,  482.  (The  Ser- 
pentine of  Unst  and  Fetlar  is  noticed  ge- 
nerally by  previous  visitors). 

Serpentme,  Noble  of  Unst,  364. 

Sienite,  of  Lax  Voe  and  Wart  or  Bruary,  171. 
—Of  Soulam  Voe^  Bardister  Ness,  islands 
of  Yell  Sound,  Firths  Voe,  Garths  Voe  and 
Yell  Sound,  343  to  345. 

Sienite,  epidotic,  of  Dunrossness,  133.— Of  the 
islands  of  the  Bay  of  Scalloway,  Sand  Voe, 
Bigsetter  Voe  and  Aith  Voe,  340.— Of  Ol- 
nasfirth  Voe,  343. 

Sienitic  greenstone,  of  Meikle  Roe  and  North- 
mavine, 475. 

Steatite,  of  HiUswick,  479— Of  Feideknd, 
483. 

Stratification,  imperfect,  notices  respecting, 
2. — Distinction  of  the  internal  arrangement 
of,  57. — Rocks  under  two  heads,  the  strati- 
fied and  the  polyedrous,  19  to  23. — ^Lineof 
direction  escplained,  24, 25.-^Inclination  and 
dip,  25. — Notion  of  a  stratum,  25, 26, — De- 
finite, promiscuous,  general  and  piutial  stra- 
tification, 26  to  28.— Summary  of  views  ah 
stratification,  38  to  40.^ — Sacculations  re^ 
specting,  42,  43. — ^Theory,  that  unstratified 
rocks  c^  the  primitive  dass  have  consoli- 
dated sooner  than  tiie  strata  contiguous  to 
them,  and  inference  that  veins  have  consoli- 
dated sooner  than  the  matter  contiguous  to 
them,  within  which  they  were  imbedded. 


72  to  74,— Limited  application  of  this  the^ 
ory  among  secondary  rocks,  74. 

Structure  of  rocks,  definitions  of,— Compact 
structure,  3.^-Granular  structure,  as  the 
crystalline  granular,  semi-crystalline  gra- 
nular, and  arenaceous  granular,  5  to  7«'*— 
Structure  formed  by  concretions,  as  the 
crystalline,  semi-ciystallin^,  concentrically 
laminar,  amygdaloid,  irregular,  fragmenta- 
ry, and  organic,  7  to  11.— Application  of 
geological  speculations  to  the  varieties  of 
structure,  10  to  18.— Internal  arrangement 
of  structure,  as  the  stratified  and  the  polye- 
drous, 19  to  30. 

Superposition  of  rocks, — General  character  of 
these  rocks,  which  observe  a  definite  order 
of  superposition,  and  of  those  which  do  not, 
with  speculations  respecting  their  origin, 
41  to  48.— Remarks  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  rocks, 
m  the  order  of  their  supeiposition,  49*— - 
Variations  of  mean  density  m  the  order  of 
their  superposition,  53,  54. — Genaral  re- 
marks on  tne  superposition  of  secondary 
rocks,  74. 

Talc,— Of  Unst,  364 1,— Of  Fetkr,  37a— Of 
Feideland,  483. 

Talcose,  schistus,  of  the  Hill  of  Saxavord  in 
Unst,  370.— Of  Triesta  Bay,  Fetlar,  377 — 
Of  Urie,  Fetiar,  378.— Of  HiUswick,  479 1, 
480.— Of  Colafirth  Voe,  &c.  482.— Of  Fei^ 
deland,  483. 

Veins,  varieties  of,  33.— Theories,  respecting, 

34  to  36. 
Verde  antique,  of  Unst,  364. 
Volcanic  products,  general  remarks  upon,  47 

t0  5O. 

Quartz  crystals  of  the  SW.  of  Northmavine, 
486.  (found  in  most  parts  0/ Shetland.) 

— -  rock,  extending  from  Dunrossness  to 
Hawksness,,and  associated  with  hornblende- 
slate,  149.— West  of  Dales  Voe,  assodated 
with  hornblende,  152.— Of  Rovie  Head,  as- 
sociated with  limestone,  153. — Of  Fladibis-* 
ter,  associated  with  limestone,  155. — Of 
Eastern  Quarf,  156.— Of  I^amhoga,  357.— 
Of  Burrafirth  in  Unst,  359— Of  HiUswick, 
478.— Of  tiie  SW.  of  Shedand,  486— Of 
the  HUl  of  Walls,  488. 

Rose,  of  Kirkaness,  853. 


re  are  a  few  minerals,  mentioned  in  tiie  System  of  Mineralogy  by  Professor  Jameson,  a^ 
Shetland  productions,  which  I  have  not  seen ;  these  are.  Earthy  Blue  Iron,  Hyacinth> 
Scaly  Brown  Manganese-^Ore>  and  Grey  Copper. 
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Aithsvoe^  434. 

Agricoltaral  Society^  463,  and  Preface. 
Armada,  Spanish,  shipwreck  of,  ou  the  Shet- 
land coaat,  89,  125,  454. 

Baa,  564. 

Bailiff^  ancient,  of  Shetland,  ^70,  272. 

Baliaste,  Kirk  of,  399. 

Balta  Sounds  408. 

Bigsetter  Voe,  465. 

Black  cattle,  415,  427. 

Bland,  428, 553. 

Bledoc,  469. 

Boats,  98>  509. 

Boatmen,  455. 

Booths,  417. 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  anecdote  of,  288. 

Boumacks  of  Orkney,  323. 

Bressa^  and  Bressay  Sound,  284, 286,589,  606. 

Broomes,  469. 

Brownie  (a  domestic  trow,)  467  to  470. 

Buidy,  470. 

Bulll,  436. 

Buill,  Head,  307- 

Burgh,  Barons  of,  290, 

Burghs,  ancient,  251,  280,  388,  397>  398*419, 

453,  544,  &c. 
Burra  Voe,  in  Yell,  417. 
Burroland,  255. 
Busta,  431. 
By»ner,  471. 

Ca'ingrwhale,  see  Delphinus  deductor. 
Canage,  322. 

Carbuncle,  superstition  relating  to,  587- 
Carmelan,  (vessel  so  named),  shipwreck  of, 
295, 


Cassies,  or  straw-baskets,  430.  (represented  hi 

Frontispiece  of  Iter  1.) 
Casualties  of  superiority,  321. 
Catfirth,  289. 

Christianity,  introduction  of,  407,  529. 
Chromate  of  Iron,  409,  59a  and  Preface.  (See 

also  Geological  Index.) 
Chapels,  old,  457, 464,  530. 
Cliff-HiUs,  229. 
Coal-fish,  240,  606.     (See  also  Sillocks  and 

Piltocks.) 

Cod  Fishery,  520,  552,  607.     (See  also  Ling 

Fishery.) 
Colafiord  Voe,  505. 
Coningsburg,  258,  457- 
Comwaters,  563> 

Costume  of  the  Natives,  96,  119,  245,  442. 
CotU^es,  114,  539. 
Crucmeld,  403. 
Cullswick,  452. 
Cupping,  mode  of,  541. 

Day-dawn,  an  ancient  air,  555,  6O8. 
Deaths  and  Funerals,  customs  and  supersti* 

tions  reflating  to,  547  to  549. 
Delphinus  deductor,  or  Ga']ng^whale,411,42i. 
Dependants  or  Retainers  introduced  by  Lord 

Robert  Steuart,  236. 

\  of  Scotland,  bound  by  an  obliga-* 

tion  of  numrent,  329. 
Dikes,  415,  463. 
Doreholm,  527. 
I>unros6ne8S,  95, 102^ 

Eagleshaw,  533, 
Eshaness,  527* 
Eswick,  29Q^ 
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Fair-Isle.  88,  12^. 

Feiddbnd,  507. 

Festivities,  554. 

Fetlar,  Ishund  of,  SS6. 

Fevers,  ravages  of,  540* 

Fishinff  Station,  description  of,  508. 

Fitfiel-Head,  95,  ^28. 

Fits  prevalent  during  divine  service,  401. 

Fladibister,  260. 

Floke,  (a  pirate,)  anecdote  of,  460. 

Food,  469,  553. 

Foude  or  Fowde,  270, 272. 

Foula  Reel,  608. 

Fortified  sites  of  ground,  231,  241,  295,  387, 

397,  398. 
Foula,  Island  of,  586. 
Firau-a^Stack,  550. 
Funzie,  388. 

Garthsness,  231. 
Gio,  definition  <^,  233. 
Girlste,  Lake  of,  460. 
Godsends,  455. 
Grassum,  191,317. 
Grutness  Voe,  100. 
Gue,  563, 
Guisards,  560. 
Culberswick>  59K 

Haaf,  509,  604. 

Habitations,  ancient  and  modem.     (See  also 

Cottages),  414,  537,  545. 
Had-dogs,  437. 
Hamburgh  Traders,  41 7,  502. 
Harvest,  465,  589, 
Hascosea,4l6. 
Hawk-hens,  321,  426. 
Helga  Water,  524, 
Helyer,  417. 
Hermaness,  401. 
Herring-Fishery,  499. 
HiUswick,  518. 
Hoga,  458. 

Hospitality,  general  remarks  on,  590. 

Infield,  462. 

Iron-mica,  230.     (See  also  Geological  Index.) 
— 7Pyntes,232.         (lb.)  ^ 

Jurisdiction  of  Shetland,  history  of,  269, 334. 

(bee  also  History  of  the  Udallers.) 
Juggs,  419.  ^ 

Kelp,  416,  469. 
Kirk-Holm,  454. 
Kim-Milk,  428,  469^ 
Kiverins,  442. 
Kleber^  54^. 


Klibbar,  430. 

Knots,  superstitions  of,  577* 

Lagman.    (See  Lawman  and  Foude.) 

Latitude  of  Shethmd,  85. 

Land-mail,  191,  320. 

Language,  99,  512,  587* 

Lawman,  273.     (See  also  Foude.) 

Law-book,  ancient,  274. 

Lawright-man,  184,  272. 

Lawtings,  269,  388,  404, 

Lewismen,  241,  586. 

Lerwick,  281. 

Ligfat-house  (Sumburgb,)  238,  330. 

Lines,  fishing.  (See  Ling  and  Cod  Fisheries.) 

Ling.fishery,  502,  506,  509,  515,  519,  604, 

Lits  or  Dves,  442. 

Lodges,  Fishermens',  508. 

Longevity,  542. 

Longitude  of  Shetland,  85« 

Lubba,  435. 

Luggie's  Knoll,  287. 

Lunna,  293. 

Maiseys,  431, 

Magnus,  St  529. 

Manrent.     (See  Dependants.) 

Manure,  46l. 

Mark  of  Land,  178,  316.   (See  History  of  the 

Udallers.) 
Marriages,  546,  554. 
Mavis  Grind,  502, 
Medicines,  ancient,  541. 
Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of.    (See 

Armada.) 
Meikle  Roe,  498. 
Meiths,  508. 
Mill,  466. 

Moggies  livered  and  cropping,  553. 
Molucca  beans,  390. 
Mouness  Castle,  410. 
Mousa,  251. 
Music,  561,  608. 
Natives,  physiognomy  of,  U6. 
Navir,  Grind  of,  529. 
Noss,  284. 

Opgester,  and  custom  of  opgesterie,  31 1. 
Otters,  538. 

Ox  and  sheep  silver,  (or  penny),  193,  288. 
wutneld,  462. 
Qutskerries,  295. 

Papa  Stour,  549. 

Parishes,  res ulationa  of,  53$., 
Pastures,  465. 
Putronymicsy  546. 
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Peat,  429- 

Piltocks,  119. 

Plough,  459. 

Poor,  (ParocfaiAl  Rq^oktionB),  5Sd. 

Population,  607. 

Poultry-fowls,  322. 

Putting-stone,  586. 

Quarf,  458. 

Quendal,  100,  111,227* 

Quern,  467. 

Raadmen,  275. 

Raiths,  508. 

Raaselmen,  184,  271>  338,  534. 

Regent's  Fishing  Bank,  620,  607. 

Rental,  ancient,  320. 

Rivlins,  11 9. 

Roads,  279. 

Roeness  Voe  and  Hill,  514. 

Roer  Water,  504. 

Roman  Antiquities,  101,  127,  S86,  397. 

Romances,  ancient  Norse,  56 1, 593. 

Ronans,  St,  456,  607. 

Rooms,  413. 

Rousti,  239,  39s,  408,  606. 

Rueing,  439,  607. 

Runic  Inscriptions,  531,  547. 

Sandiodge  (Mines),  257,  331. 
Sandness,  571. 

Sand  Voe,  (Northmavine),  513. 
Sandwick,  244. 
Saxavord,  40Si. 
Saxe's  Kettle,  409. 
Scalloway,  26l. 

Bay  of,  454. 

Scat,  180. 

Scatholds,  181,  228,  458. 

Scraada,  holes  of,  528. 

Scua  Gull,  588. 

Scudler,  560, 

Seals,  412,  551,  566,  585. 

Seas,  superstitions  of,  564. 

Seater,  427. 

Sepulchral  remains,  227,  412,  434,  504,  531, 
532,  547.  .        >      »,  ^^i. 

Sheep,  228,  434,  471,  607* 

Shell-fish  found  in  Sumburgh,  244 

Shelty,  228,  399>  431. 

Shetland,  history  of,  dark  period,  102 -^Sub- 
dued  by  Harold,  1 76— Becomes  pledged 
to  Scotland,  189.  (See  History  of  ^he 
Udallers.) 

Shynd-bill,  302. 


Shoopiltee,  526,  S65. 
Sillocks,  1 19,  1 28,  434, 551 . 
SiNCLAiRB,  of  House  Island,  456. 

'  Orkney,  (Four  Bxother8)2d2« 

'         Strom,  460. 
Skeo,  417,  470. 
Skerry  Fight,  296. 
Spade,  429, 460. 
Sperrjb,  Maus,  feud  of,  459. 
Steepled  Chapels,  457. 
Steinbartes,  250,  831. 
Stenness,  527. 
Stock-fish,  418,  470. 
Stone-Axea,    (See  Stdnbartes.) 

Sumburgh,  233. 
Swine,  229,  427. 
Sword-Dance,  555. 

Tait,  David  Gilbxrt,  S91. 
Tangwick,  526. 

Teinds,  325,  517. 

Temples,  Scandinavian,  403. 

Tenants,  kindly,  318. 

Tenures,  Feudal,  illustrations  of,  317, 

•- Udal,  299. 

—  Fishing,  515. 

Thule,  586. 

Tingwall,  268, 

Toasts,  470. 

Torsk  or  Tusk  fish,  294,  553. 

Towns,  413. 

Town-mails,  427. 
Tows,  510. 
Trees,  428. 
Trades,  470. 
Trolhouland,  444. 
Trows,  444. 

— ■,  Sea,  565,  570- 
Tuskar,  430. 

Vailey,  571. 

Variola,  mode  of  treating,  by  John  William- 
son, 532. 
Ve  Skerries,  567. 
Vcmentry,  636, 

Villian8ofUre,^528. 

Visecks,  56S. 

Vivda,  417,  470. 

Voe,  233. 

Volcanic  Products,  390. 

Vord  Hills,  402,  515,  537,  &c. 
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Udal  Lands,  origin  and  definition  oi,  180, 181, 

and  298. 

Tenures,  nature  of,  299. to  802. 

Laws,  origin  and  diversity  of,  302  to 

316,  and  3S6. 

Laws,  perfectly  distinct  from  Feudal 


conditions,  31 6,  317. 
Udallers,  history  of.  Mode  of  adjusting  a  mark 
of  land,  178  to  181.  What  part  of  their 
lands  were  liable  to  scat,  and  their  mode  of 
paying  it,  181.  Oppressed  by  the  motiier 
country  of  Norway,  183,  184.  Shetland 
constituted  into  a  Fowdrie,  184,  185.  Re- 
lations of  Udallers  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney, 
185.  Burdens  of  tithes,  umboths  and 
wattle,  186.  Origin  of  laws  of  udal  suc- 
cession, 187.  I-Ands  during  the  Norwe- 
gian Government  never  feudalised,  187, 
189-  The  Earldom  of  Orkney,  including 
Shetland,  accrues  to  Henry  Sinclair  of 
Scotland,  189.  Orkney  and  Shetland  be- 
come pledged  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  with 
a  stipulation  that  their  ancient  laws  should 
be  preserved  inviolate,  190.— Feudality  first 
introduced  into  Shetland  in  its  mildest  form, 
190. — Udallers  distinguish  themselves  from 
feudal  tenants  by  the  name  of  Rothmen  or 
Roythmen,  192. — New  Scottish  settlers  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  the  old  laws  of  udal  suc- 
cession, and  introduce  newer  ones,  more  fa- 
vourable topimogeniture,193,  386.— -Udal- 
lers under  Sir  Ja.  Sinclair,  resist  the  inva- 
sion of  their  udal  rights,  by  defeating  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  194. — Lord  Robert 
Steuart  becomes  feuar  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  I95. — The  Crown  creates  a  num- 
ber of  feudal  vassals,  ib. — Grant  to  Lord 
Robert  Steuart  revoked  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Boswell,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Orkney,  196 — Probable  intentions  of  Scot- 
land never  to  part  with  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, 196.— -Lord  Robert  Stewart,  re- 
instated as  feuar  of  Orkney  and  Shetland^ 
who  exchanges  his  Abbey  of  Holyrood  for 
the  temporal  estates  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Orkney,  ib.**Oppre88ions  of  the  udallers 
under  him,  in  his  endeavours  to  wrest  from 
them  their  estates,  197  to  199. — ^Lord  Ro- 
bert deposed,  and  imprisoned  for  his  per- 
secutions, 199. — Re-instated  in  his  posses- 
sions, with  the  additional  powers  of  Justi- 
ciar ;  also  created  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Lord 
of  Zetland,  and,  after  a  temporary  exdu- 
sion  fh>m  the  possession  of  tne  Bishopric, 
restored  to  1%  800— Again  deposed,  «01. 


— Earlddii)  granted  to  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  and  the.  Lopi  Jastice-Cltfric,  ib. — 
Lord  RoBEi^T  Steuart  rebistajbed^  who  as- 
sumes the  power,  in  consequence  of  his  new 
grant,  of  overruling  the  dccr60ii  of  Court 
with  regard  to  udal  lands,  artd  of  confisca- 
ting estates,  201  to  204. — Patrick  Steu- 
art, son  to  Robert,  is  invested  with  the 
Earldom,  who  exercises  powers  of  the  most 
illegal  kind  in  his  designs  on  udal  lands, 
205,  206. — Deposed^  ib. — His  estates  not 
immediately  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and 
for  what  reason,  207,  208. — ^Orkney  and 
Shetland  again  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and 
arrangements  in  consequence,  ib.— Granted 
to  Fanntms,  ib.— Altered  state  of  udal  te- 
nures after  the  forfeiture-of  Earl  Patrick, 
209— Tyrappies.  of  the  Tacksmen  to  whom 
Orkney  and  Shetland  were  let,  210,  211. — 
Encroachments  on  the  possessions  of  the 
udallers  by  the  new  settlers,  213. — Earl  of 
Morton  acquires  possession  of  the  Crown 
estates  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  on  the  plea 
of  a  mortgage,  and  usurps  a  direct  superio- 
rity over  udal  lands,  21.5. — Orkney  and 
Shetland  seized  upon  by  Cromwell,  ib. — 
Again  restored,  on  plea  of  a  mortgage,  to 
the  Morton  Family,  21 6. — ^Douglass  of 
Spynie,  Factor  of  the  Crown  rents,  feu- 
dalises nearly  all  the  udal  lands,  and  adds 
to  the  distresses  of  the  udallers,  21 6  to  219. 
— Denmark  fails  in  obtaining  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  Orkney  and  Shetland  were 
held  in  pledge  to  this  power,  ib.-^Orkney 
and  Shetland  re-annexed  to  the  Crown,  by 
the  cancelling  of  the  claims  of  the  Morton 
Family,  220.^-Orkney  and  Shetland  let  out 
to  Tacksmen,  222. — State  of  Bishops'  rents, 
lb--— 'Earl  of  Morton  reinstated,  with  new 
powers,  223. — He  obtains  a  discharge  of  the 
reversion,  but  is  deprived  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  idands,  ib. — Sells  his  interest  in 
the  islands  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dunuas,  224. 
-^Effects  arising  fVom  the  ancient  injuries 
which  Orkney  and  Shetland  have  sustain- 
ed, 225.— Termination  of  a  law-suit  brought 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  relative  to  the 
landed  tenures  of  Shetland,  327. 

Unicom  Rock,  287. 

Urns,  ancient  sepulchral,  415,  434. 

Uyea  Sound,  (Unst),  411. 

Wadmel,  178,441. 

Water,  superstitions  respecting,  409,524, 581, 
582* 

Wattle,  198, 821. 
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Wespam  of  War,  anctent,  950,  881. 

Weighto  and  Meaniret,  819»  471- 

Whales,  565,  KfJ.  See  also  Delphinui  Dedao- 

tor. 
Whalsey,  29^ 
Whiteness,  46l. 
Witchcrafiy  history  i^,  572,  598. 


Wool,  441. 

Wrecks,  54S,  571.  589. 

Yaggers,  499,  571. 

Yawls.    See  Boats. 

Ydabnnu  409. 

Yell,  416. 

YeU  Sound,  420. 


ERRATA. 

Pagt  121,  line  4^/or  boikd  read  pU'bnkd 
178,  — .  17,  dde  A  sAer  iMrJr  ^ 
S78,  —  ^fir  Hanger^Hngh,  read  Haiiger«Heog, 
287,  m^jtO^fcr  contact  read  contnet 
293,  •—  19,ybr  over  read  along 

371,  —  10, /or  more  or  leu  horisontal  read  mote  or  las  approaching  to  the  horizontal 
437,  —  29,  after  through  the  countiy  read  chacing 
475,  — «    O^for  being  lets  steep  read  being  no  lew  steep 
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</  Castle  of  Scallowat  to  face  the  general  Title-Page. 
Title  Page  to  the  Itinerary,  to  precede 
Plate  III.  Cradle  of  Noss,  &c.  to  face  ^ 

IV.  Standing-Stone  of  Busta^  &c. 
V.  Doreholm,  &c. 

VI.  Plate  of  Antiquities, 
VII.  Geological  Plate, 

Geological  Map,  .;  i  - 
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